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Reproduced by permission of Monsieur Jean Schmit, Paris 
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Fig. 
ENGRAVED ALE GLASS. Circa 1750. ENGRAVED ALE DECANTER. Circa 1749. 


ENGRAVED ALE GLASS. _ Circa 1750 


HE ale glass has, perhaps, a special 

interest for Englishmen, and this dis- 

cussion would be incomplete without a 

little consideration of the liquor it was 
wrought to hold. In the strict sense of the 
word, ale was never drunk from these beautiful 
glasses. The liquid was beer, and the differ- 
ence between ale and beer was that the former 
was brewed without hops. The distinction was 
recognised for about two centuries; that is, 
from circa 1400, about which time true beer 
was introduced into this country from Flanders, 
until circa 1600. By this latter date beer had 
won the favour of the majority of Englishmen, 
and, in comparison, very little true ale was 
brewed. But the name has never died, for it 
is, after all, rather a nice name, pleasanter, 
perhaps, than “beer.” It seems, in fact, that 
the name “ale” in the XVIIIth century was 
given to the more potent brews; and Harts- 
horne says that, in 1765, it was the custom for 
ale and small beer to be served at table, and 
the small beer was the ladies’ drink. If, how- 
ever, they wished to have the stronger liquor, 
they silently held up a thumb! It is probable 
that the original English ale, which was thick 
and opaque, was stronger than the average 


I. 


In the Collection of Mr. Francis Berry 


beer. A XVth century writer describes beer 
as “of middling strength, thin and clear.” 
Clearness seems always to have been a charac- 
teristic of beer, and the strong dark brews 
which in the XVIIIth century were served in 
decanters, and consumed from small glasses, 
might not unnaturally be labelled “ Ale.” 

The majority of the examples here discussed 
are in the collection of Mr. Francis Berry, 
whose kindness in permitting their publication 
I wish most gratefully to acknowledge. 

In the centre of Fig. I is a very fine and 
extremely rare Jacobite ale decanter, dating 
circa 1740; this is an early engraved piece of 
great beauty and interést. On one side is a 
rose and two buds, and on the other the hop 
and barley, leaving us in no doubt as to its 
purpose. The fine strong ales of the period, 
which must have been of especial quality, were 
treated almost as liqueurs. They were served 
in these decanters, straight from the wood, and 
partaken of in very small quantities. 

On the left of the decanter, in Fig. I, is a 
graceful ale glass with a trumpet bowl, reversed 
drop knop, air-twist stem, and domed foot. 
It is engraved with the barley only, and this 
might suggest that it was for the drinking of 
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A PAIR OF TALL ALE GLASSES (circa 1750) WITH AN ALE JUG (circa 1780) 


In the Collection of Mr. Francis Berry 


pure ale; but this, I think, is unlikely. The 
original ale would not have suited educated 
tastes in the eighteenth century, and I should 
rather put down the omission of the hop to the 
whim of the craftsman. 

On the right of Fig. I is a glass of a different 
type but of the same date. It has a straight- 
sided bowl, two knops, air-twist stem, and a 
plain foot. Glasses of this form are, of course, 
more popularly associated with wine, and were 
used indiscriminately for either that or ale ; but 
the glass here figured has the hop and barley to 
identify it. A fine glass engraved with the star 
and rose, and the familiar Redeat is illustrated 
in Mr. Francis Buckley’s Plate XXIX (“ Old 
English Glass”). We may imagine such glasses 
used in association with the decanter mentioned 
on the previous page. 

The tall ale glasses (Fig. II) are of noble 
proportions, 15in. high. They have long, 





plain, straight-sided bowls, air-twist stems with 
triple collars at the juncture with the bowl, and 
plain feet. They date circa 1750. The deve- 
lopment of this handsome type of glass may be 
readily traced in the plates of Mr. Percy Bate’s 
admirable work “‘ English Table Glass.”» Some 
early examples with drawn stems are very 
attractive. They are also rare. 

The ale jug in Fig. II is of ovoid form, 
with vertical moulded ribs, folded foot, and is 
engraved with the hop and barley. This jug is 
undoubtedly circa 1780; but it has later been 
inscribed with the initials “I. L.” and the 
date “1797.” It is of interest to compare this 
with the earlier jug shown in Mr. Buckley’s 
Plate XXXVII. 

We may suitably place next in order the 
ale mugs portrayed in Fig. III. That in the 
centre is bell-shaped, and has spun threading 
at the lip. There are moulded ribbings at the 
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1760 1780 1800 
Fig. IJ. A GROUP OF XVIIITH CENTURY ALE MUGS 
In the Collection of Mr. Francis Berry 





Fig. IV. A GROUP OF ALE GLASSES WITH OPAQUE TWIST STEMS. = Circa 1760-1770 
In the Collection of Mr. Francis Berry 
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base, and the foot is folded. Ina holiow at the 
base there is a George I threepenny piece, 
dated 1717, which suggests a date for the mug ; 
but we cannot perhaps allow it to be earlier 
than the middle of the century. The date of 





Fig. V. POSSET GLASS. 


Circa 1690 
In the Collection of Mr. Francis Berry 


the coin gives us nothing more, of course, than 
the year before which it could not have been 
made. It may here be observed that the 
precise dating of glass is always difficult. The 
fashions at various periods are certainly known ; 
but a change was not always universal, and a 
few conservative makers might continue to 
produce a favourite form long after the majority 
had followed the mode. 


The ale mug on the left of Fig. III is a 
piece not dissimilar in style ; but its moulded 
ribbings are diagonal, and its foot is not folded. 
It may perhaps be dated circa 1760. Nearer 
to the end of the century is the mug on the 
right, which has a straight-sided, rectangular 
body, with two moulded hands. The spun 
threading is a derivative of the narrow trailed 
ornament found sometimes below the rims of 
jugs dating early in the century. 

The glasses in Fig. IV are representative of 
a type that must have been made in immense 
numbers during the early years of the second 
half of the eighteenth century. The opaque 
twist stem, according to Mr. Hartshorne came 
to us from the Continent, and Mr. Francis 
Buckly has concluded after a very careful 
examination of the evidence, that they were 
first made in England by Messrs. Crosse and 
Berrow of Bristol, between 1750 and 1754. 
The glasses in Fig. IV may be dated 1760-70, 
and it should be added that after a short period 
of popularity these beautiful glasses seem to 
have lost their attraction for the public. They 
were not made in the latter years of the century. 

Of those shown in Fig. IV, that on the left 
has a long straight-sided bowl with vertical 
ribs, and a plain flat foot. Next to it is a glass 
of very great beauty. Its straight-sided bowl 
is charmingly decorated in white enamel, and 
it bears, in addition to the hop and barley, the 
mark of the butterfly distinctive of the work 
of William Beilby of Newcastle, by whom this 
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ALE GLASSES. 
In the Collection of Mr. Francis Berry 
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glass was made. This glass is from the Berney 
Collection. The third example has a narrow 
straight-sided bowl, and is very similar to the 
glass on the right of it, save that the latter 
has a rather larger bowl. Both are engraved 
with the hop and barley. The last glass in this 
illustration, has a gracefully slender, bell- 
shaped bowl, and is decorated with the hop and 
barley in fired gilt. The rim is also gilt. This 
glass, 8} in. high, is a really beautiful specimen 
of the decorative use of gilt. Attention should 
perhaps be drawn to the “thread and tape ” 
twist which was used with such excellent effect. 

The syllabub, or posset, glass, illustrated 
by Fig. V, is a rare treasure, as much for the 
beauty of its design as for its interest and 
importance as an early piece. It may be dated 
circa 1690. It has no lid, and it is very probable 
that it never had, as we know from the designs 
of John Greene that posset pots were made 
both with and without covers. On one of his 
sheets the drawing of a posset pot—the direct 
ancestor of that here figured—is shown, and 
marked for beer. The order includes so many 
dozen with covers, and so many without. The 
grace of line, and elegant proportions of 
Mr. Berry’s example are typical of the best 
work of the late XVIIth century. In so fragile 
a material as glass, it is not surprising that the 
number of such glasses that have survived is 
not large. 

An interesting selection of undoubted ale 
glasses, all engraved with the hop and barley, 
is illustrated by Fig. VI. The left-hand piece 
has a straight-sided bowl, plain stem and folded 
foot. It may be dated 1750. The glass next 
to it has a tall funnel-shaped bowl, and its 
short, plain stem is joined both to the bowl 
and to the plain foot by a knop. The delicately 
designed glass in the centre of the picture 
makes an effective contrast. This is an Irish 
glass of circa 1780. It has a straight-sided bowl, 
a very slender stem with a wide collar-knop. 
A second knop of slight proportions joins stem 
and foot. The fourth piece is a tall drawn 
trumpet bowl and plain stem, and the foot is 
slightly domed and folded. This fine glass, 
6} in. high, dates 1740, or possibly a year or 
so earlier. It is finely engraved. The last glass 
of this figure has a tall straight-sided bowl, a 
long plain stem and a folded foot, and may be 
safely dated circa 1750. 

The left-hand glass shown in Fig. VII is a 
type of great charm and grace, and extremely 
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rare. It has a long double ogee bowl, and a 
fine air-twist stem with a knop-like swelling. 
The foot is plain. Such a glass as this is a par- 
ticularly good illustration of the artistic possi- 
bilities of glass-blowing. The upper part of 
the bowl is decorated with festoons of hop and 
barley, a most unusual form. This rare glass 
may be dated circa 1750. The centre glass of 
the three in this picture is of the same date. 





Fig. VII. ALE GLASSES 
In the Collection of Mr. Francis Berry 


Circa 1750 


It has a tall bell-shaped bowl, engraved with 
hop and barley, and an air-twist stem with two 
knops. This was a favourite type of stem, and 
is found, at the same period, associated with 
a variety of bowls, including the straight-sided 
and ogee forms. A related type is the wine 
glass illustrated on Plate XV in Mr. Percy 
Bate’s book. The top of the bowl is engraved 
with the vine, the middle knop is omitted, and 
the foot is domed. The third piece shown in 
this illustration has a very dense air-twist stem, 
and a slightly bell-shaped bowl. The foot is 
plain. All three glasses are of excellent design, 
and bear witness to the admirable taste and 
craftsmanship of their period. 

The glasses depicted in Fig. VIII are of 
greater capacity and belong to the later years 
of the century. All three are engraved with 
the hop and barley. The left-hand glass has 
a straight-sided, rectangular bowl, with a 
plain short stem and plain foot. The centre 
glass is a particularly fine example of the 
period. It is 6} in. high, and has a graceful 
ogee bowl with a plain stem and foot. The bowl, 
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in addition to the hop and barley, is engraved 
with a bird on the wing. The right-hand glass 
has a straight-sided bowl, a short, thick stem 
and a very heavy foot. It was probably used 
as a “ firing ” glass. 

The appearance of decanted ale on the 
dinner table seems hardly to have lasted into 
the XIXth century. The heavier wines seem 
to have entirely superseded it in fashionable 
circles by the end of the Georgian period. The 
later ale and beer glasses were obviously de- 
signed for less potent liquor. It does, however, 
seem a pity that the delightful custom of 
engraving the hop and barley emblems on ale 
glasses has died also. It might with advantage 
be revived. Nor would our brewers fail to 
produce liquor worthy to be served in small 
quantities from decanters, were they so 
encouraged. 

The fine glasses which are here illustrated 
and described, are not merely examples of the 
art of their period ; but they tell us much of 
the manners, taste and customs of those who 
used them, not as objects to be treasured, as 
we rightly treasure them now ; but as articles 
of regular use; the ornaments of every well- 
found table. 

Drinking glasses fall unquestionably within 
the realm of art, and possess a strong appeal to 


the discriminating judgment of cultured people ; 
but they are by no means to be regarded as 
mere museum pieces. This fact adds to their 
fascination. The treasures of the cabinet might 
—if their owner were prepared to run the risk— 
be brought out and used just as they were two 
centuries ago. But it is better that such risks 
should not generally be taken. Since the 
XVIIIth century glass making has passed 
through a bad period. Cut glass, which was 
at first so charmingly wrought, gained rapid 
favour ; but the art soon deteriorated, and, even- 
tually, the most exaggerated designs appeared. 
Mid-Victorian glass is never likely to have much 
value for its artistic character, although it must 
always be of interest as representative of its 
period. 

To-day, however, there are firms competent 
to produce excellent glass, and to their crafts- 
men, the examples which have survived from 
the XVIIIth century serve, not as models 
from which to copy, but as an inspiration. 
We may, therefore, be glad that the old 
glasses are now so highly prized, and carefully 
preserved. 

When the recent birth of glass collecting is 
remembered, it is surprising that enough of it 
should have come down to us to make the 
assembly of a collection possible. 





Fig. VIII. 


A GROUP OF ALE GLASSES. 


Late XVIIIth century 


In the Collection of Mr. Francis Berry 
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TWO FERRARESE WOOD-CARVINGS OF THE 
XVTH CENTURY 


BY RAIMOND VAN MARLE 


MILIA, which has produced a man 
like Mussolini, is that part of Italy in 
which people have a more intense 
reaction in a dramatic situation than in 

other parts, and these feelings have been 
expressed in a most passionate manner also 
in art. A tragic artistic tradition was formed 
and it continued for centuries. One can, 
indeed, trace it back to the XIIIth century, 
when the type of crucifix with the dying and 
suffering Saviour invented by Giunto Pisano 
was introduced here, probably making its way 
through Umbria. 

The examples of dramatic art of the XIVth 
century in Emilia are very numerous; most 
frequently they are found in the virile but 
unrefined painting of Bologna, and in this 
town the so-called Simone dei Crocifissi is the 
leading master. In the works of still smaller 
artists, such as Jacopo di Paolo, the attempt to 
create these dramatic effects has often a 
painful result. 

In the late Gothic painting of the beginning 
of the XVth century in Emilia such exaggera- 
tions of dramatic expression, which degenerate 
often into unnecessary grimaces, are not so 
frequent. But we feel them of course still in 
the works of Bartolomeo de’ Grossi at Parma, 
of the anonymous masters of the Sagra of 
Carpi and in some Ferrarese paintings, as well 
as in the panels of the two homonymous 
painters, Michele di Matteo. 

In the art of the Renaissance, however, this 
tragic realism finds its most perfect form in the 
works of the great Ferrarese painters, such as 
Tura, Zoppo and Cossa, and only a little later 
in the nearly super-realistic terracotta groups 
of Guido Mazzoni at Modena and Niccolo da 
Bari or dall’ Arca at Bologna. 

Naturally the most dramatic moments are 
particularly suited to the expression of torment 
and suffering which the Emilian artists as well 
as the public liked so much. The pictures of the 
crucified Saviour between the lamenting Virgin 
and Saint John and the weeping Magdalene were 
exceedingly numerous in Bologna in the XIVth 
century. The frequency with which “ Simone 


de Bononia” repeated this representation has 
given him the surname of Simone dei Crocifissi. 

It seems that the Ferrarese painters of the 
XVth century preferred the Pieta to other 
moments of the Passion which inspire pity. 
This moment has been extended by Mazzoni 
and dall’ Arca to the terracotta Entombments 
with the different mourning women. 





Fig. I. THE CRUCIFIXION. Ferrarese wood-carving of 
about 1430. Professor Otto Lanz’s Collection, Amsterdam 


Though psychological reflexions have con- 
tributed to the production of sentimental 
literature which pretends to be art criticism, and 
for this reason must be used with the greatest 
possible discrimination, I do not think that we 
should ignore them in determining schools or 
groups to which certain works of art belong. 
Helpful suggestions which are furnished to us 
by psychological observation should be accepted 
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Fig. Il. DETAIL OF FIG. 1: THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
particularly readily in such cases where, as in 
Emilian art, they appear with such abundance 
and in so obvious a manner. 

And this, too, is one of the reasons which 
induces me to examine two almost unknown 
wood carvings of this region, and as point of 
departure I shall take the intense tragic expres- 
sion which strikes us in both pieces. 

One of them is the little group with the 
Saviour on the Cross between the Virgin and 
Saint John, belonging to the collection of 
Professor Otto Lanz in Amsterdam (Figs. I, 
II, III). The features, especially of Saint John, 
are so similar to those with which we meet in 
the pictures of Tura and Zoppo, that the 
circle of the possible origin becomes suddenly 
very small and leads directly to Ferrara. 

But here we see at a glance that we have 
before us a chronological difficulty, since this 
particular manner of sculpture appeared around 
the year 1430: that is to say, at a time when 
there were as yet no great Ferrarese painters. 
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A comparison, however, with the works 
of the little masters of Ferrara of an earlier 
period will help us to surmount this difficulty. 
It seems that the tragic tendency, so charac- 
teristic of Emilia, which, as we saw, flourished 
in Bologna before it found its perfect expression 
in the great Ferrarese school, was already 
known in Ferrara, though in a somewhat 
popular manner. 

In the gallery of Ferrara itself there is a 
little panel with the Crucifixion (No. 21, 
formerly in the Costabile Collection at Ferrara)’ 
which shows us that already in the second half 
of the XIVth century the painful dramatic 
spirit which is typical of the contemporary 
school of Bologna was not unknown to the 
painters of that town (Fig. IV). Only all is 
depicted here in an elegant flow of lines which 
foretells the marvellously designed figures of 
Tura, Zoppo or Cossa, and which gives to this 
little work a characteristic local appearance, 
clearly distinguishing it from the Bolognese 
direction. 





Fig. II. DETAIL OF FIG. I: ST. JOHN 


' Raimond van Marle ; “ Italian Schools of Painting,” IV, 
p. 498. 
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Fig. IV. THE CRUCIFIXION. Ferrarese School of the 
second half of the XIVth century Gallery of Ferrara 


A second picture to be studied here repre- 
sents the Saviour on the Cross between the 
Virgin and Saint John and has been detached, 
together with four other frescoes, from the 
walls of the Palazzo Pendaglia at Ferrara ; 
it is now in the gallery (No. 17) (Fig. V). There 
are some documents in connection with these 
frescoes, which mention the date (1428-38) and 
the names of the painters.” It seems to me that 
there is such a direct relation between the 
Virgin of the fresco here and that in the group 
of the Lanz Collection that we are obliged to 
suppose that both works must have been made 
at the same time and in the same artistic circle. 
Unfortunately, the Saint John of the fresco is 
too much destroyed to give us an exact idea of 


*-—D. Zaccarini ; ‘Antonio Alberti, il suo maestro ed alcuni 
pittori ferraresi.”” ‘‘ L’Arte,” 1914, p. 163. 
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its Original appearance ; the little that remains, 
however, helps to confirm my opinion. 

As Professor A. Venturi remarks, the 
Ferrarese sculptors seem to have preferred 
wood, bronze and wax to marble, which can be 
explained by the lack of this material in the 
Ferrarese country.” 

In Ferrara in the first half of the XVth 
century there was a considerable number of 
wood-carvers, most of whose works are 
mentioned in the documents as furniture, stalls 
and church decorations. We know the names 
of Tommaso da Baisio, Cristoforo da Ferrara— 
who, as it is well known, carved frames for the 
Venetian altarpieces of Vivarini, Giovanni 
d’Alemagna and Jacobello del Fiore (1438 (?)- 
1447), Guido Castellano (1441-49), Pantaleone 
da Crema (1441-43), Marco da Trigolo (1447) 
and the greatly praised Arduino da Baisio 
(1420-53), who worked with the assistance of 
his brother Alberto and his pupil Biagio da 


Fig. V. 
MADONNA Ferrarese 
7 School, 
: oF THE 1428-38 
CRUCIFIXION 5 Gallery of 
FRESCO Ferrara 
3A. Venturi; “1 primordi del rinascimento artistico a 


Ferrara, Rivista storica italiana,” 1884. 





Fig. VII. PIETA. By Cosimo Tura 


Bologna. In the execution of carved wood 
decorations for Lionello d’Este and of inlaid 
ornaments for his Castle Belfiore, this craftsman 
was assisted by the brothers Lorenzo and 
Cristoforo Canozzi da Lendinara. These artists 
continued to work during the reign of Borso 
d’Este. Other wood-carvers are mentioned ; 
they include several of German nationality, one 
Fleming, and even a Greek.‘ But here it is 
not the rule of Borso which concerns us but 
that of Nicola III who reigned from 1393-1441. 
Although the artist of the group in the Lanz 
Collection is probably one of the above- 
mentioned wood-carvers, we have no reason to 
prefer one of these names. 

The other group is a Pieta. It is of unusual 
formation and composition. The Virgin looks 
with fright at her dead Son, Whose body slips 
from her knees on to the ground. Terrified, 
she turns away with hands uplifted (Fig. VI). 

This polychrome wood sculpture, which 
belongs to Commendatore Eugenio Ventura 
at Florence, is at the present moment at the 
exhibition of ancient Ferrarese art (No. 248 
of the catalogue). 

We know two Pietas painted by Cosimo 
Tura : one in the Louvre (Fig. VII), the other 
in the Correr Museum, Venice (Fig. VIII), 
both also exhibited at Ferrara. There exists 
of the latter a beautiful but little-known replica 
in the Reyerson Collection, Chicago (Fig. IX). 

These dramatic paintings show,in psychology 
and composition, a great resemblance with the 


* Venturi ; op. cit., G. Gruyer ; 


“ L’art ferrarais a l’époque 
des premiers d’Este,”’ I, p. $56. 


Louvre, Paris 


group reproduced here, and though neither of 
the pictures represents the body of the Saviour 
sunk almost to the ground, one notices in the 
position of the crossed legs a considerable 
affinity. Moreover, the change in the position 
of the Saviour can, I think, be accounted for 
by the different technique, for the sculptor 
invariably tries to keep the arms and the legs 
as close as possible to the body. 





PIETA. Wood-carving. 
Commendatore E. Ventura, Florence 


Fig. VI. In the collection of the 
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I venture to attribute this group to Domenico 
de Paris, a sculptor born at Padua, but active 
in Ferrara, where he executed the terracotta 
figures of the Virtues which to-day still form 
part of the decoration of the Palazzo Schifanoja. 
Only very few works have been attributed to 
this artist; Bode has quite rightly held him 
responsible for a terracotta relief with the 
Madonna adoring the Child. The style of this 
piece is more developed and less influenced by 
Donatello. The attribution to Domenico is 
supported by the fact that the relief at Berlin 
also shows the influence of a picture by Tura, 
namely, the altarpiece which, by a strange 
coincidence, is found in the same museum. 


It is of some importance to remark that 
Guido Castellani executed in 1456 a Pieta in 
terracotta, which has been placed under the 
altar of the cathedral of Ferrara. 


We know the names of some artists who 
were active as wood-carvers in Ferrara also 
in the second half of the XVth century, but a 
comparison with the earlier products reveals 
a certain decline in the standard of the works; 
chiefly inlaid works are mentioned. An excep- 
tion, however, is found in the works of Antonio 
di Niccolo da Firenze, the son of a sculptor 
originating from Florence, but who himself 
spent his whole life in Ferrara, where he had a 
great reputation. In 1451 he achieved a wooden 
group of God the Father with two angels.” 


Plastic works which, on account of their 
tragic realism, show a common origin with 
the Ferrarese school of painting in which this 
is the most characteristic feature, are really 
scarce. The relief in the Louvre (from the 
Timbal Collection), in which the dead Saviour, 
supported by two angels, is seen between two 
saints, might have been considered of Ferrarese 
workmanship, but according to Courajod this 
piece originated from Vicenza." 


In the museum of Reggio Emilia there is a 
statue of Saint Sebastian, which, as Professor 
A. Venturi has already observed, seems to be 
inspired by Cosimo Tura’s paintings, and I 
remember still another figure which some years 
ago was for sale in Genoa and which showed a 
remarkable affinity with the picture of the 
reading monk by the same painter in the 
Louvre. 


® Gruyer, Op. Cit., p. 559. 


® Courajod ; ‘‘ Quelques sculptures Vicentines.”’ “‘ Gazette des 
Beaux Arts,” 1882. 
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Fig. VIII. PIETA Correr Museum, Venice By Cosimo Tura 





Fig. IX. PIETA Reyerson Collection, Chicago By Cosimo Tura 
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A CATALOGUE OF CHINESE POTTERY AND 


PORCELAIN 


IN THE COLLECTION OF 


SIR PERCIVAL DAVID, BT., F.S.A. 


By R. L. C.B. 


HE name of Sir Percival David is 

unfamiliar to the general public, but 

no one who even glances through this 

magnificent volume can fail to realize 
that his collection of Chinese pottery and 
porcelain is a repository of objects of excep- 
tional beauty. Those who take the opportunity 
of making a careful study of this catalogue will 
further realize that besides being an important 
example of book-production it is the most valu- 
able contribution to Chinese ceramic scholarship 
that has appeared since the publication of Mr. 
Hobson’s two-volume “ Chinese Pottery and 
Porcelain” in 1915. 

With the initial advantages of youth, taste, 
wealth and leisure, Sir Percival spent a number 
of post-war years in China and Japan, where he 
took the opportunity of becoming thoroughly 
familiar both with the classical literary sources 
that are the origins of our knowledge of Chinese 
ceramic art and with the examples of pottery 
and porcelain that were to be seen in public and 
private collections. Aided by this study and 
experience, which form a combination unique 
in the equipment of European collectors, he 
proceeded to get together a collection of pieces, 
whose interest, it may fairly be claimed, is in 
its own way unrivalled by that of any of his 
competitors in Europe or America. Nowhere 
else in those continents is it possible to see in 
conjunction the surprising number of seventy 
examples which originally belonged to the 
XVIIIth century emperor Ch‘ien Lung and of 
which no less than twenty are actually inscribed 
with laudatory verses written by the emperor 
himself. The great wealth of specimens 
engraved with inscriptions of commendable 
authority is the feature which makes Sir 
Percival’s collection of such rare importance to 
the student of oriental ceramics, but it must not 
be forgotten that it was in the first place due to 
his own equipment of scholarship and taste 
that its nucleus was originally enabled to be 
formed. Mr. Hobson modestly describes his 
contribution to this catalogue as that of a mere 


HOBSON, 


(The Stourton Press). 
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compiler, but Sir Percival would be the first 
to acknowledge the truth in this connection of 
the proverb that “two heads are better than 
one’ and the value that Mr. Hobson’s un- 
rivalled connoisseurship and experience have 
added to his own original work of research. It 
was to Mr. Hobson that Asia, Europe and 
America were first indebted for the classifi- 
cation of the obscure Chinese references to the 
classic wares of the Sung and Ming dynasties, 
and since the David collection is largely com- 
posed of choice examples of those two periods, 
it is only natural that the nineteen years that 
have elapsed since the publication of Mr. 
Hobson’s original work in two volumes should 
have provided him with plenty of material from 
which to supply commentary of an invaluable 
kind. This he does not fail to do, and his 
introduction of thirty pages is in itself a model 
of lucidity to anyone desirous of becoming aware 
of the exact benefits to ceramic scholarship 
which the present volume confers upon students 
hitherto familiar only with its predecessors. 
Not the least interesting contribution of the 
book is that which deals with the claims to 
ceramic scholarship of the emperor Ch‘ien 
Lung himself. He was evidently a person of 
discrimination and wide reading, and many of 
his authentications are admirably to the point. 
Royal personages, however, have other things 
to occupy their time besides the fascinating 
problems of connoisseurship, and the fact that 
the emperor should have identified an unusually 
beautiful pillow of Chiin ware with the legendary 
Ch‘ai, whose glaze “like the blue of the sky after 
rain’ is still unknown to us, is little to his 
discredit. What is interesting is that he should 
have found the time and taken the trouble to 
record his reactions at all. How interesting 
would it not be if we could only find a diary 
in which George IV had set down his feelings 
about the Sévres at Windsor, which he collected 
with such enthusiasm and which includes, among 
many examples of the highest excellence and 
importance, a certain number of pieces that 
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KUAN WARE BOTTLE. Sung Dynasty. Height 6.85 inches. 


From the Imperial Collection. Peking. 


From “ Chinese Pottery and Porcelain in the David Collection,” by R. L. Hobson 


Published by the Stourton Press 
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must have been redecorated only very shortly 
before they were bought by their royal owner. 

It is impossible to enter in detail into the 
numerous important questions that are raised 
by this catalogue, but a few words must be said 
about the two pieces here reproduced in colour. 
One is a bottle of Kuan ware, with crackled 
bluish-grey glaze ; it is 6? in. in height and is 
embellished according to Chinese taste with a 
copper mouth and foot. It is only very recently 
that it has been found possible to identify the 
productions of the Kuan kilns at Hangchow, 
though they have long been familiar from 
literary references. The exertions of Sir 
Percival have resulted in his becoming the 
owner of about a dozen pieces ; of these nine 
were originally in the imperial collection, while 
six are inscribed with commendatory poems by 
the emperor Ch‘ien Lung. This is one of the 
instances in which time has justified the 
scholarship of the imperial connoisseur, for in 
the last year or two excavations carried out on 
the site of the Kuan pottery have unearthed 
fragments of exactly this type. The other 
specimen chosen for illustration here is a Ming 
wine-jar, 13} in. high. It may be dated about 
1500 and is decorated in coloured glazes, 
turquoise, yellow and violet-blue, with a design 
of peacocks and peonies ; the interior is glazed 
green. This vase was at one time the property 
of the once famous actress, Hortense Schneider, 
and it is thus an unexpected link between the 
Ming dynasty in China and the Paris of 
Offenbach and Nana. 

Mr. Fairfax Hall and the Stourton Press 
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are to be congratulated on having achieved an 
example of modern book-production of the 
highest quality. The distinguished artist, Mr. 
Eric Gill, has designed a new fount of type 
with the express purpose of its harmonising as 
perfectly as possible with the numerous Chinese 
inscriptions that are here so lavishly tran- 
scribed. The passage reproduced below will 
enable readers of Apollo to see for themselves 
how admirably he has succeeded in his difficult 
task. The excellent plates, 180 in number, are 
the work of Messrs. John Swain & Son, Ltd. ; 
of these more than 140 are reproduced in full 
colour, and in all they depict over 230 objects. 
It may be added that these represent only a 
portion of the entire David collection, but each 
is a specimen of importance and each is illus- 
trated, some more than once. Another distinc- 
tive feature is that in each case the illustrations 
face the description of the objects, a welcome 
innovation being that the outside edges of the 
plates are left uncut, which obviates the con- 
tinual unsightliness of two blank pages facing 
each other. The attractive binding in Chinese 
silk and the end-papers and watermarks on each 
page, both the latter adapted from the design 
of goats amid clouds on a Ting bowl in the 
collection, are other pleasing features of a 
remarkable volume, which is issued in a limited 
edition of 650 copies, with an edition de luxe of 
a further 30, and which is not only, thanks to 
Sir Percival and Mr. Hobson, an important 
work of scholarship, but also, thanks to Mr. 
Fairfax Hall and the Stourton Press, an impor- 


tant work of art. WILLIAM KING. 


Despite the hundred-fold crackle lines, its surface is smooth to the touch. 
This, the ware of Ch'u-chou, was the work of the talented Elder Brother. 
When one has once discovered the worth of undecorated wares, 

The elaborate products of Hstan and Ch'éng will be less esteemed. 


Composed by Ch'ien Lung in the cyclical year i ssi (A.D. 1785), and 


inscribed by Imperial order. 


Two seals: ku hsiang, ‘Ancient Fragrance’, and t'ai po, ‘Great Unpolished-gem’. 
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ON CLEANING OLD PICTURES 


BY LEO VAN PUYVELDE 
Director of the Royal Belgian Museums of Fine Arts 


T is now generally agreed that old pictures require 

a certain amount of treatment to keep them in proper 

condition. At the present time the curators of all 

the principal picture galleries are expert art historians. 
They are not content to occupy their posts as passive 
“‘ keepers,” but they realize that it is their duty to do 
everything in their power to display the pictures to the 
best advantage, and to hand them down to posterity 
as nearly as possible in their original state. More 
pictures have been destroyed by neglect than by war 
and fire. On the other hand, everyone who has to do 
with old pictures knows that a large number have 
suffered irretrievably from too drastic cleaning and 
excessive restoration. If we consult some of the books 
that were published by certain so-called “ restorers ” 
during the last century we find that they recommend 
the use of milk, soap, brandy, vinegar, ammonia, potatoes, 
rotten fruit, butter, animal fat and other organic sub- 
stances for cleaning purposes. They did not do things 
by halves, but acted on the principle that what they 
took off they could put on again. And they did “ put 
it on again”! 

A sharp distinction must be drawn between cleaning 
and restoration. Cleaning consists solely of the removal 
of accumulations of dirt, damaged varnish or bad over- 
painting. Restoration implies that a picture has been 
put into good condition by touching it up with new paint. 

But people who think that by touching up an 
old picture they can restore it to the state in which the 
artist left it are singularly deceived. Both the colours 
and the medium have dried and hardened from age, 
and as the result of chemical changes some colours have 
become darker, others lighter. It is impossible to 
undo the work of time without starting to overpaint. 
Legitimate cleaning is advisable, and in many cases 
necessary, in order to preserve old and valuable pictures 
from deterioration. If left untouched they will in time 
take on an entirely different aspect from that which the 
artist meant them to have. 

Such cleaning generally comprises three operations. 
First of all the picture must be carefully dusted. Then 
comes the more difficult task of removing the dirt, which 
may have been formed by dust, smoke from altar candles, 
and carbonic acid deposits from coal, gas and people’s 
breath. Finally, layers of damaged varnish and bad 
overpainting must be removed. Really dirty pictures 
must certainly be washed. The washing may be done 
with wax, turpentine, or, if the varnish is not cracked, 
even with water. But water must on no account be 
used if there are any cracks, or mould may result. There 
are three cases when it is absolutely necessary to clean 
pictures by removing the outer layers of varnish. Firstly, 
when the varnish has become opaque, so that it hides the 
delicacy of the colours. Secondly, when the varnish 
is too yellow and changes the tones of the picture. 
Lastly, when the varnish has “ perished,” 7.e., when 
it has dull places, is very dry, or has even become nothing 
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more than a grey powder which obscures the painting. 
People who object to cleaning often forget that the 
varnish is not an integral part of the picture. It is a 
transparent coat which protects the paint and gives the 
colours a fresh and brilliant aspect. So long as the varnish 
serves this purpose, that is, so long as it remains colourless 
and transparent, it is very useful. If, firstly, a number of 
layers of varnish make the covering opaque, they ought 
to be removed entirely or partially. If, secondly, the 
varnish has become only slightly yellow it is best left alone. 
But varnish that is too yellow changes the aspect of the 
colours and produces a false effect. The varnish that 
we see is not that which the old masters put on the 
pictures. Their varnish was generally good, but very 
few pictures retain their original varnish. During the 
last century it was the fashion to coat old pictures with 
a tinted, oily varnish in order to give them what was 
called the “gallery tone.” Twenty years ago the 
pictures in the Musée Royal d’Art ancien in Brussels 
were covered with this tinted varnish, and many famous 
galleries still employ this method. Such pictures when 
cleaned were simply washed with soap and water, then 
covered with another oily varnish, and “ equalized” 
with a tinted varnish. 

People who admire the old gold “ gallery tone” 
under the impression that it is a sort of patina produced 
by time have little idea that what they gaze at with 
admiration is a tnodern preparation of tinted varnish. 
There is no such thing as patina on any pictures : 
when the yellow varnish is removed the paint of old 
pictures is as bright as ever. In a picture by Murillo 
in the Louvre we see a green dress. But at the edge, 
in the rabbet of the frame, where it has not been varnished, 
the dress is bright blue. The green that we see is 
produced by the yellow varnish with which the picture 
has been coated. 

Still, the opinion of certain connoisseurs who are 
opposed to the removal of yellow varnishes is well worth 
consideration, as it is based on the fear that if the varnish 
is removed the paint may be injured. Professor W. 
Martin, of the Hague, though warmly advocating the 
cleaning of pictures, writes on page 125 of his excellent 
book, “ Alt-Hollandische Bilder” : “‘ When the layer of 
varnish has become a golden yellow, in my opinion one 
can gain from this quality, so long as one does not confuse 
this varnish with patina, and is conscious that one 
knowingly makes a mistake in this case.” When 
Professor Martin had an excessively yellow varnish 
removed from the Murillo in the Mauritshuis some artists 
protested. But now everyone agrees that he was right. 

Some twenty years ago Rembrandt’s “ Anatomy 
Lesson” was cleaned. The painter, W. Roelofs, Jr., 
who saw it with all the modern varnish removed, told 
me that the body in the picture was quite white. As it 
seemed likely that the public would raise an outcry and 
declare that the picture had been ruined, it was coated 
with a tinted varnish ! 
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THE CELEBRATED PICTURE OF THE MADONNA AND CHILD WITH THE CANON VAN DER PAELE, 
IN THE MUSEE COMMUNAL, BRUGES, BEFORE AND AFTER CLEANING 
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ON CLEANING OLD PICTURES 


ENLARGED DETAIL OF THE VAN EYCK PICTURE 
SHOWING ST. GEORGE AND THE CANON VAN 
DER PAELE 
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ENLARGED DETAIL OF THE VAN EYCK PICTURE 
SHOWING THE FIGURE OF ST. DONATIAN 


Musée Communal of Bruges 





The third case to be considered is when varnish has 
* perished.” If it is only dry in places it can be revived 
quite safely. But if it has become quite dry and disin- 
tegrated into resin, it not only spoils the appearance of 
the picture, but is dangerous to the paint and must be 
removed. Varnish is composed of hard resin and a 
binding liquid. After application the binding liquid 
evaporates, leaving a thin film of resin over the picture. 
Owing to the different reactions of paint and varnish 
when exposed to damp or excessive dryness, this film of 
resin may crack. The air then penetrates into the cracks 
and destroys the luminosity of the paint, so that the 
picture seems to be covered with an opaque grey layer. 
If the air is moist, mould may form in the cracks and 
ruin the paint. 

A broken varnish can be rendered transparent again 
by applying a new coat of varnish. Or it can be reliquefied 
by exposure to alcohol vapour. These measures are, 
unfortunately, only temporary palliatives, and the 
trouble will recur after a short time. This is why 
Pettenkoffer’s system of revival is seldom employed. 
The only satisfactory course is to remove the damaged 
varnish. Then the paint reappears in all its original 
glory. We can see the design, the modelling, the colour 
and the artist’s brushwork in their proper state. But 
many people are so unaccustomed to see old pictures 
in their original condition that they are astonished to 
find how bright the paint actually is when the various 
coats of modern varnish have been removed. It is 
hardly necessary to say that when the varnish is being 
removed the lowest layer, which the artist put on, must 
be left intact. If it has disappeared the greatest care 
must be taken not to touch the paint. 

Pictures that have been badly restored or badly 
overpainted must also be cleaned. Of course there is a 
certain amount of risk attached to this process, and the 
greatest care is necessary to avoid taking off some of 
the old paint when removing the overpainting. If the 
overpainting does not spoil the general effect and is not 
excessive, it is better to leave it on than to risk removing 
the original paint by too energetic operations. The 
X-rays can be used to find out whether the original 
paint is still intact under the overpainting. I have often 
found that pictures have been heavily overpainted to 
cover very slight damage or to brighten up the parts of 
the picture that have become almost invisible under an 
opaque or perished varnish. Sometimes whole skies 
have been repainted in this manner. When our restorer, 
Mr. J. Van der Veken, cleaned the portrait of Lawrence 
Froimont by Roger van der Weyden in the Musée d’Art 
ancien in Brussels, he found that the jaw had been 
entirely repainted to hide the very slight damage which 
I have now had left untouched. 

I do not propose to give practical directions as to 
the cleaning of pictures. But I venture to write a few 
words about the removal of varnish by friction. This 
method, which is recommended by some experts who are 
afraid of the harmful action of certain solvents, is in 
my opinion very dangerous. Through rubbing, the 
varnish becomes disintegrated into minute crystalline 
particles which scratch the rest of the varnish and damage 
the paint. 


I could mention more than one case in which 


a picture has lost some of its colour in this way. People 
will tell you that the “ glazing ” has been removed. The 
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least dangerous way of removing the layers of varnish is 
by the use of certain liquids. This work must, of 
course, only be entrusted to experts. Unskilful restorers 
often employ dangerous corrosives like ammonia or 
ammoniacal soap. It is not everyone who can become 
a good picture cleaner. In order to clean, even to wash, 
an old picture properly, one must understand the consti- 
tution of old paint, and have long experience in handling 
old pictures. Artists who are only accustomed to our 
modern colours have no claim to be capable of treating 
old pictures. A good cleaner must understand old paint 
and chemical reactions. And, above all, he must 
possess a delicate touch. 

An expert, who understands the action of his solvents, 
manages to preserve those layers of varnish which are 
still transparent, and most certainly the original coat 
if it still exists. Fifteen years ago I was able on several 
occasions to inspect the first cleaning of the Frans Hals 
paintings in Haarlem. The pieces of cotton wool which 
the restorer, Mr. C. F. L. de Wild, used were regularly 
examined by a chemist, Dr. van der Sleen. He never 
found any traces of colour on the wool. 

A painting by Seghers in the gallery in Brussels, 
consisted of a rich border of flowers (see page 19) enclos- 
ing a portrait of Héléne Fourment. As the portrait 
appeared to be of much later date than the flowers, the 
picture was X-rayed, with the result that a painting of the 
Nativity was disclosed. Héléne Fourment has now been 
entirely cleaned off, and we have an exquisite Nativity 
framed in the flower border, a beautiful example of this 
rare master. Jan van Eyck’s Madonna with Canon van 
der Paele in the Musée Communal, at Bruges (see 
pages 20 and 21) used to be dingy, dull, and one of the 
least attractive of his works. Now that it has been 
cleaned the painting is literally transfigured. Unfortun- 
ately the photograph cannot reproduce the glorious hues 
of the Madonna’s red robe, glittering with a rich border 
of gold and gems, of the gold and steel of St. George’s 
armour, and the marvellous blue of St. Donatian’s cope 
with its embroidery of flashing gold. Now that the 
dirt of centuries has been removed this is one of the 
grandest of all van Eyck’s works, fresh as when it was on 
his easel 500 years ago. 

In conclusion I cite two examples which prove the 
importance of cleaning. 

In June, 1920, a very dirty picture from the West 
Collection was sold at Christie’s. It had been catalogued 
as a Rembrandt in 1836 by John Smith. Since that date 
it had been coated with varnish of the “ gallery tone,” 
and had become so dirty that no one ventured to call it 
a Rembrandt. Nothing was visible in it, but two indis- 
tinct figures of persons looking at a globe. Messrs. 
Goudstikker bought it for what seemed the very high 
price of £4,800. They had it cleaned, and now it is 
unanimously accepted as a genuine Rembrandt. 

There is in the Louvre a curious little picture by 
Watteau representing a man walking with his arms 
outstretched. From his peculiar appearance the picture 
is called “‘ The Indifferent.” But when it was cleaned 
a diabolo appeared in the air above his head. This, of 
course, accounts for his attitude. There should be 
between his outstretched hands the cord with which he 
has thrown the diabolo into the air and is going to catch 
it again. The cord disappeared during a previous 
** restoration.” 
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LAMBETH DELFT POTTERY 
JOHANNES GAAL, PAINTER 


BY LOUIS GAUTIER 





Fig. I. POSSET POT 


Fig. Il. REVERSE SIDE of Fig. I 


Decorated in blue on white, with figures in a landscape. Height 84in. Lambeth Delft 


DISCOVERY of much interest to collectors has 
been made by the appearance of a large posset 
pot, finely decorated in blue on white, with 
figures in a landscape, and bearing upon the 

base in blue the painter’s initials and factory number. 
Signed objects are so rare in this type of English pottery 
that one such piece generally leads to the identification 
of many more, mainly by the comparison it is possible 
to make of potting and painting technique. It is unfor- 
tunate that some painters, who have left signatures on 
their work, lack definite style such as would enable these 
comparisons to be made, but the same cannot be said 
of the man who painted the scenes upon this posset pot, 
and the kindred objects which are illustrated. The 
figures and landscape at once suggest the Dutch school, 
and indeed the initials “‘ J. G.”’ can be identified as those 
of Johannes Gaal, who must have been working in 
England, most probably at Lambeth, during the reign 
of Queen Anne. The body, form and potting technique 
of the various objects confirm this view. The drinking 
of the posset (hot spiced ale) is established as an old 
English custom, and authorities on Dutch tin enamelled 
pottery will tell one that such vessels as posset pots were 
not made in Holland. 

Now let us analyse and compare these specimens. 
The posset pot (Figs. I, II, III) is decorated in a bold and 
arresting manner, reminiscent of our own Thomas 
Frank, of Bristol. The foliage of the trees right through 
the series is treated in the same way, that is, by separate 
circular impressions of a fine sponge full of colour. The 
trunks, limbs and branches are identical in drawing, and 
the cloud effects are always produced by more or less 
horizontal lines. The figures are so virile and well- 


grouped that it cannot be doubted they are all by the same 
hand. 

Dishes of the fruit-picking type (Fig. IV) are often 
met with in this country and their classification has for 
some time been the despair of collectors, one connoisseur, 
well known in Bristol, having for years held on to his 
specimens in the hope that some day they might be proved 
to briginate in that city. The plate (Fig. V), decorated 
with a trotting scene, is an unusual subject, but the short 





Fig. III. BASE of Fig. I, inscribed in blue with the 
initials “‘ J. G.”’ and the factory number “ 5.” Diameter 9 in. 
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Fig. IV. DISH, decorated in blue on white with a fruit 
picking scene. Diameter 13 in. Lambeth Delft 


ground shadow from the horse’s hoofs is seen at the 
feet of all the figures illustrated. His landscape back- 
ground generally contains a distant church, but it is varied 
by a castle tower in the plate (Fiv. VI). 

Teapots, in a period when tea was 40s. a pound, are 
naturally scarce in English Delft pottery. It will be 
observed that in the one illustrated (Fig. VII) the painter 
has restrained himself to the exigencies of a smaller 
surface, and this lighter treatment proves him to have 
been a ceramic painter of experience. At this point 





Fig. V. 
a trotting subject. 


LARGE PLATE decorated in blue on white with 
Diameter 10 in. Lambeth Delft 


it might be of interest to state that all apprentices at these 
old potteries were for seven years thoroughly drilled in 
every branch of the craft; potting, enamelling, firing, 
decorating and glazing; and if a man’s services were 
afterwards employed solely as a painter it was because he 
was found to be particularly brilliant in that branch. 
Every man, however, was well qualified to work in any 
department. 





Fig. VI. PLATE decorated in blue on white with two figures 
in a landscape. Diameter 8} in. Lambeth Delft 


Now we must contemplate a most important object, 
the fine punch bow! (Figs. VIII, IX and X), made for 
Joseph Wathing in 1708, the name and date being 
inscribed in blue on the inside, surrounded by a sort of 
lozenge border in red. The whole surface of the outside 





Fig. VII. 
white with figure groups in a landscape. 
Lambeth Delft 


TEAPOT AND COVER decorated in blue on 
Height 5} in. 
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LAMBETH DELFT POTTERY: 


JOHANNES GAAL, PAINTER 
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Fig. VIII. PUNCH BOWL 


Fig. IX. REVERSE SIDE of Fig. VIII 


Decorated in polychrome, with groups of figures and Cupids in a landscape. Height 7 in. Diameter 114 in. Lambeth Delft 


of the bowl is decorated with figures, trees and distant 
landscape in polychrome. The happy blending of the 
colours, blue, green and red, makes a most attractive 
ensemble. It will be noticed that the use of the whole 
field for his decoration is a characteristic of all objects 
shown, no room being taken for a border, as is the case 
with most ceramic artists. 

By this time the reader is probably as convinced as the 
writer that all these pieces were, as far as decoration goes, 
the work of one man. The punch bowl was made for 
an Englishman, and the posset pot for use in this country. 
It is fair to assume that this man, who signs himself 
“J. G.” (Johannes Gaal—it can be no other), worked in 
this country—in all probability side by side with James 
de Paauw, at Lambeth. Those critics who thought fit 
to smile, a few years ago, at the writer’s claim for “ de 
Paauw ” as a Lambeth painter, will recall that the argu- 
ment of dissection and comparison used in the present 
case was the same as employed then. We were fortunate 
to discover some time afterwards that “‘ de Paauw ” took 
out papers of naturalization at Fulham in the year 1710. 


We may yet discover that other Dutch potters in London 
followed his example, and perhaps amongst them “ J. G.” 
The only dated specimens of his work recorded by the 
Dutch are 1702 and 1707, but others are sure to come 
to light after this identification. 

When an endeavour is made to add to the historical 
knowledge of a period long past, the effort must, and will, 
always be regarded as a challenge and looked upon with 
justifiable suspicion. It will, however, be agreed that 
in the light of the meagre existing information at our 
disposal respecting this important London pottery every, 
new fact that emerges should be held on to and developed 
for all it is worth, because it may prove to be the stepping- 
stone to knowledge of even greater significance. 

In such work of research much assistance can be given 
by connoisseurs who find themselves in possession of 
specimens of this painter’s work. The disclosure in these 
columns of the existence of other dated and inscribed 
objects (especially initialled pieces) would confirm the 
above claims and, indeed, may set us hot foot on some 
new channel of enquiry. 


. 





Fig. X. INTERIOR of Fig. VIII painted in blue with the 
following inscription “‘ Joseph Wathing 1708,” surrounded 
by a lozenge border in red 
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DESK IN EBONY AND BOMBAY ROSEWOOD. By Betty Joel, Ltd. 


BUCKET CHAIR IN 
ROSEWOOD 


T is impossible to visualize the effect of the forth- 

coming Winter Exhibition at the Royal Academy, 

or even to get an idea of its contents before the 

opening, because it is to consist of entirely new 
productions. Unlike the previous Exhibitions of Old 
Masters, which were gathered together from more or 
less well-known public and private collections, this one 
is to contain a certain number of objects, which have been 
specially manufactured for the occasion, and very few 
that have been seen in the trade already. The scheme 
for an Exhibition of British Industrial Art was formed 
two years ago, in order to give manufacturers every 
opportunity of submitting original works, and it has 
already borne fruit in bringing artists and manufacturers 
closer together in the interests of efficient co-operation. 
It has also revealed how much still remains to be done 
in this respect, manufacturers complaining that artists are 
unacquainted with the technical conditions for which 
they have to design, and many artists still refusing to 
apply their creative invention to the design of machine- 
made goods. 

The fact that this exhibition has been organized 
jointly by the Royal Academy and the Royal Society of 
Arts should do something to dispel the old misconception 
concerning fine and applied art. In the eyes of the general 
public the Royal Academy is the principal body repre- 
senting the Fine Arts in this country, and this attempt 
on their part to stimulate interest in industrial art ought 
to prove the importance of art in industry in this 


AUSTRALIAN 


MAPLE AND BOMBAY 
By B. Cohen & Sons, Ltd. 


mechanical age. No useful purpose can be served by 
trying to return to individual craftsmanship. No hand- 
made article can compete to-day with a machine-made 
article in price. Modern civilization cannot exist with- 
out mass production, and the only hope of improving 
the design of objects of daily utility is for artists of good 
taste to design standard types, which can be manu- 
factured by machinery. And the first necessity for 
this is that the artist should acquaint himself with the 
uses to which the object he is making is to be put, and 
then with the possibilities and limitations of the material 
and the machine, or tool, with which it is to be produced. 
It is a fallacy to suppose that function is the only standard 
by which industrial art can be judged. Certainly an 
object of daily use must serve its purpose, but it is usually 
possible to design it in several alternative shapes, which 
would be equally serviceable, and it is for the artist to 
decide which of these is most pleasing to the eye and 
touch, therefore most capable of giving esthetic pleasure. 
The degradation of taste in the XIXth century has 
been such that the manufacturer left to himself will 
probably hit on the most hideous of the possible shapes, 
and the buying public will blindly, or even enthusiastic- 
ally, accept what is proffered. 

An even worse evil than the lack of discrimination 
is the false assumption that an object is embellished by 
ornament in some “ period” style. Even the modern 
“cubist” style has already been so degraded that 
monstrous examples of it can be seen in every suburban 
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WINE JAR OF THREE-COLOUR PORCELAIN. Circa a.v. 1500. Height 13.5 inches. 
From “ Chinese Pottery and Porcelain in the David Collection,” by R. L. Hobson. 
Published by the Stourton Press 














BRITISH ART IN 


furniture shop. The difficulty is that those who can 
afford to pay for it, naturally want something exclusive, 
and the man in the street equally naturally. wants to be 
up-to-date. The desire for variety further complicates 
the issue. In the great artistic ages of the past there 
must have been very little variety. In antiquity all 
things conformed to the classical laws of proportion, and 
in the Middle Ages all things were Gothic in style. Now 
we are not only struggling to create a new style of our 











PEDESTAL WRITING TABLE IN SYCAMORE with 
parchment top and ivory handles, designed and exhibited by 
Alister Maynard, manufactured by Betty Joel, Ltd. 


own, expressive of the age we live in, but are still 
hankering back for the ideals of the past, so that most 
manufacturers are divided between the necessity of 
producing period furniture, in other words reproductions 
of museum pieces, and modern objects suitable for the 
new architecture. Reproductions are to be excluded 
from the exhibition, but it is sometimes difficult to 
draw the line between modified reproductions and new 
designs showing an inevitable resemblance to some 
appropriate style of the past. Thus in furniture the 
Regency note finds favour because its natural severity 
agrees with the modern style. Simple fluted ornament 
can be used where scrolls or naturalistic ornament 
would be out of place. But naturally the most inter- 
esting developments in modern furniture result from the 
uses of new material such as plywood and steel. It is 
not likely that steel furniture will find its way into the 
average home very readily. The material is too 
unfamiliar and too frigid to fit into the domestic setting, 
but for restaurants, offices, and other public institutions 
it ought to be welcomed as a substitute for the clumsier 
wooden chair. In furnishing fabrics the tendency is to 
make the most of the natural texture of the material. 
Beautiful designs of stripes and checks are produced 
by the use of threads of different colour and thickness 
in the actual weaving, instead of applying an arbitrary 
pattern. 

Interesting experiments have been made in the 
revival of quilting, no longer as a process of sewing 
by hand or by machine, but as part of the work of the 
loom, which produces the fabric. In a room not over- 
furnished and without too many pictures or other orna- 
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ments on the walls it is often effective to have a piece 
of well-designed drapery flat on the wall, as for example 
at the head of a bed. Some of the fabrics made by 
Alan Walton, Ltd., are particularly effective for this 
purpose. 

Carpets and rugs also show many new forms. 
Geometric ornament is best suited to the modern 
interior, but occasionally naturalistic objects can be 
simply and decoratively treated, as in the carpet for a 
music room designed by Ronald Grierson and made at 
Wilton. Other sections in the exhibition will include 
domestic equipment, metalwork, jewellery, glassware, 
ceramics, leatherware, books, commercial printing and 
plastic moulding. The arts of display will receive special 
encouragement in a series of shop windows, which will 
be periodically changed during the exhibition. The 
illustrated advertisement is equally important for 
successful salesmanship, and it does not seem that 
photography has been sufficiently considered as an 
industrial art. Manufacturers should have supplied 
well-composed photographs of their exhibits, taken 
under the best conditions by an artist in the design as 
well as in the technique of photography, instead of 
trusting to hasty photographs taken during the inevitable 
confusion when the exhibition was being arranged. 
This at least is one branch of art in industry where 
Britain seems to lag behind other countries. 

In many respects it is a pity that the exhibition 
should have been restricted to British productions. 
In the interests of trade this was no doubt desirable 
and will probably have good results, but for the cause 
of art it is regrettable because there is no such thing 
as nationalism in modern industrial art. If we are to 
be successful in creating a new and beautiful style 
suitable for mass production we must be acquainted 
with the best work done on these lines in other countries. 
And so far there have been very few opportunities of 





Limed CANADIAN PINE TOILET TABLE with yew-tree 
handles, with Dressing Stool. Designed by J. F. Johnson, 
made by Heal & Son, Ltd. 
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seeing that here, except at the Swedish Exhibition in 
Dorland Hall, which was an eye-opener to many. Perhaps 
if the present exhibition succeeds in arousing public 
interest in the importance of art in industry it may be 
followed one day by a more comprehensive international 
exhibition. The value of such a display would not 
only be comparative. It would show British manu- 
facturers what can and has been done to improve the 
standard of design on modern lines, and it might even 
help them to recapture foreign markets by producing 
what is in demand for modern use. It is unfortunately 
true that the British section, if present at all, in the 
recent exhibition of industrial art abroad, has not been 
distinguished for originality, though on the other hand 
it may also have been free from the more vulgar freaks 
of experiment. If the present exhibition does some- 
thing to dispel this impression of the too conservative 


nature of British industrial productions it will have 
served a useful purpose commercially, and if it induces 
the buying public to insist on good design in every article 
of luxury and utility on the market it will have done a 
still greater service to the cause of art. It must be 
remembered that it is only in a setting where everything 
is harmonious and good of its kind that a work of fine 
art, a painting or a piece of sculpture can be seen to 
advantage, and in the many homes where no such 
individual creation can penetrate the importance of 
beauty in everything else is even greater. So long 
as we are not afraid of simplicity and uniformity, there 
is no reason why this age of machine-made articles 
should not provide us with objects of daily use as beautiful 
as any past age may have turned out by hand. And for 
variety there is the possibility of frequent renewal owing 
to the cheapness of mass production. 





A GROUP OF FURNISHING FABRICS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 


(Photo. : 
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A LANCRET SUBJECT IN ENGLISH PORCELAIN 


BY WILLIAM KING 
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Fig. I. COPPER PLATE “ GARDENER AND 
COMPANION ” 


Worcester Works Museum 


W. BINNS, in the 1877 edition of his book, “A 
Century of Potting in the City of Worcester,” 
gives (p. 71) alist of copper plates in the posses- = ig. 1]. THE SAME SUBJECT AS FIG. I ON A 
¢ sion of the Royal Porcelain Works at Worcester BOTTLE. In the collection of Mr. H. W. Hughes 

that are connected with the early products of the factory. 
One of these, described as “‘ Gardener and Companion. =e 


Engraving by Hancock. Subject after Boucher,” is se: A 










illustrated by Binns, the illustration being rather con- 
fusingly numbered both “ Plate 28” and “ Plate 6.” 
A photograph of the copper plate is here reproduced 
(Fig. I.). The subject is the same that appears on a 
bottle (Figs. II and III) in the collection of Mr. H. W. 
Hughes. The printing on this piece is in grey-black, 
the figures alone being tinted over. In the opinion of Mr. 
Hughes, who has made a special study of Worcester 
transfer-prints, this bottle was not made before 1790, 
the print being taken from an old plate left at the factory 
by Hancock. 

Binns was mistaken in supposing that the subject 
is taken from Boucher. The original was in fact an en- 





a ey 
graving after Nicolas Lancret, whose painting “ Les x: oe my, 
Amours du Bocage,” is here (Fig. IV) reproduced in ey ey 
reverse, as it would have appeared in the engraving. The 4 ay c 
copper plate in the Worcester Works is in the same sense, : ~£ 
which would be reversed in due course by the process —_ 
of transfer-printing. The original painting is now in the he, 


Neues Palais at Potsdam; an engraving by Nicolas de é 
Larmessin was advertised in January, 1736, as having 
just appeared (Georges Wildenstein, “ Nicolas Lancret,” Fig. III. ENLARGED VIEW OF ABOVE 








Fig. IV. “ LES AMOURS DU BOCAGE,” after Nicolas 


Lancret 


p. 56 and No. 455). It will be observed that on the 
Worcester print the design is slightly modified, the 
birdcage being replaced by a basket of flowers. 

The same subject, birdcage and all, inspired one of 
the earliest known groups of Bow porcelain, dating from 
about 1750. The example here illustrated (Fig. V) is part 
of the Broderip Gift at the Victoria and Albert Museum ; 
another, unpainted, specimen, now in the collection of 
Mr. Wallace Elliot, was illustrated in Apollo, Vol. VIII, 





Fig. V. A BOW GROUP. Circa 1750 
At Victoria and Albert Museum 
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The subject is commonly known as “ Lovers 
with a Birdcage.” 

It occurs again on the enamelled lid of a snuff-box 
(Fig. VI) in the collection of Mr. Gerald P. Mander. 
This is obviously an early specimen, dating from about 
1750, and although clearly English, is notably different 


Pp. 330. 


in draughtsmanship and pigmentation from those 
identified with certainty as having been painted at 
Battersea. The red japanned body and brass mounts 
are similar to those of a snuff-box known to Mr. Mander 
which has a brass almanac top dated “ Birmingham 
1749,” and Mr. Mander suggests that the enamel may 
be the work of John Taylor of that city. According to 
W. Hutton, “ An History of Birmingham to the End of 





Fig. VI. 


THE ENAMELLED LID OF A SNUFF-BOX 
Circa 1750 


In the collection of Mr. Gerald P. Mander 


the Year 1780” (published in 1781), p. 74: “ To this 
uncommon genius we owe the gilt-button, the japanned 
and gilt snuff-boxes, with the numerous race of enamels,” 
while on the previous page Hutton refers to “ the late 
John Taylor, Esq. . . . whom we may justly deem the 
Shakespear or the Newton of his day.” No enamel 
products of this gifted person have been identified with 
certainty, and Mr. Mander’s conjecture can be regarded 
as no more than an attractive hypothesis, especially in 
view of the fact that similar boxes, made and mounted 
at Birmingham or elsewhere in the Black Country, are 
found fitted with lids that were doubtless painted at 
Battersea; such a one is the box in the Schreiber 
Collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum, catalogue 
Vol. III, No. to. 


I am indebted to Mr. W. Bosanko for the photograph of the 
Worcester Works copper-plate, to Mr. H. W. Hughes for the 
photographs of his bottle and to Mr. Gerald P. Mander for 
sending up his box to me for examination and photography. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE PICTURE MARKET 


BY W. 





THE 
HARVEST 
WAGGON 


there have been in any period such vital happenings 

as those which have occurred during the present 

century. 

At the present time works by old masters of the 
British and foreign schools are paramount, while pictures 
by living artists are almost entirely ignored. Yet who 
would dare to prophesy that before another generation 
has passed these now neglected pictures will once again 
have regained their lost favour. 

One can perhaps better appreciate the situation if 
the prices ruling a hundred years ago are considered. 

In the British school, for instance, no work by 
Hogarth, Lawrence, Morland, Romney or Turner had 
made four figures at auction. The highest price for a 
work by Gainsborough was the {£1,182 given for his 
** Market Cart ” in 1828, which is now in the National 
Gallery ; Reynold’s saleroom record stood at £1,995 
paid for ““ The Holy Family ” in the Gwydyr Sale in 
1829, now in the same collection; while works by men 
such as Bonington, Northcote, Opie and Zoffany were 
making £50 to £100 apiece. 

“Henri III and the Spanish Envoy,” by Bonington, 
made no more than {100 at his sale shortly after his 
death, though later it was bought by Lord Hertford 
for 4900 francs, and is now in the Wallace Collection. 

Up to 1834 Hogarth’s highest auction price for a 
single picture was £86 paid for ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera,” 
which in 1921 made £1,470; Lawrence’s record was 
£493 10s. for his own portrait which at his sale was 
bought by Lord Chesterfield ; while no work by Romney 
had made £200. 

Turner’s record was £514, which he himself paid 
for “ Dutch Fishing Boats ” at Lord de Tabley’s sale 


|: the history of picture collecting it is doubtful if 
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By Thomas 
Gainsborough, 
R.A. 


in 1827, which picture, catalogued as “‘ The Sun rising 
through Vapour,” now hangs in the National Gallery. 

A century ago the works of men of the later Italian 
school were in demand, such as the Carracci, Carlo 
Dolci, Domenichino, Guido Reni, and Guercino. 
Domenichino’s “ St. Cecilia ” for instance made £1,837 
10s. in 1810; while “ A Riposo,” by Ludivico Carracci 
sold for £1,155 in 1800. 

On the other hand, though high prices were being 
given for the work of Correggio, Andrea del Sarto, 
Titian, and Leonardo, Giovanni Bellini’s saleroom record 
stood at £142; Francia’s at £94 10s.; Mantegna’s at 
£88; and Moroni’s at £53. This sum being given for 
his own portrait in 1805. 

A century ago, too, high prices were being given for 
works by that now neglected artist, Salvator Rosa, his 
* Landscape with Mercury and the Woodman,” now in 
the National Gallery, making {£2,205 in 1824, while 
several others passed the £1,000 mark at this period. 

In the French school the chief names were Claude 
and Poussin, nothing by the now highly esteemed 
Watteau having realized over {100, apart from a pair 
of war subjects sold for £300 in 1745. 

Murillo headed the Spanish school with a “ Virgin 
and Child,” sold at Lord Berwick’s sale in 1825 for 
£1,890; while Velasquez’s auction record was no more 
than £462 paid for “‘ The Prodigal ” fifteen years earlier. 

In the Flemish school pride of place must be given 
to Van Dyck, whose “ Christ healing a lame man” 
made {£3,800 at the La Fontane Sale in 1811. By 
Rubens we find “ The Rainbow,” which bought by 
Lord Orford for £2,730 in 1823 was later acquired by 
Lord Hertford for 4,550 guineas and is now in the 
Wallace Collection. 





On the other hand we find Mabuse’s record standing 
at £84, and Jan van Eyck’s at £89. 

In the Dutch school Rembrandt stands foremost, 
his ‘“ Master Shipbuilder” being bought for the 
Royal Collection in 1811 for £5,250 by Lord Yarmouth. 

No work by Cuyp had attained four figures, though 
Gerard Dou, Hobbema, Adrian Ostade and Paul Potter 
had all passed the thousand mark. 

As a contrast we find the highest price for a work 
by Hals to be £28, and for Salomon Ruysdael £31 Ios. 

On the other hand, in the ’Seventies and “Eighties 
of last century modern art was paramount in the saleroom, 
and the work of many now highly esteemed old masters 
was treated with scant courtesy by all but the discerning 
few. 

Now conditions have again altered. The pictures 
by old masters of both first and second rank arouse the 
keenest competition—while a regrettable fact from the 
living artist’s point of view—the work of modern men, 
with a few rare exceptions, meets with a luke warm 
reception. 

This unfortunate neglect is due to several factors, 
one of the chief of which is the excessive depreciations 
ih the saleroom of the values of the story-telling pictures 
of the mid-Victorian school. Collectors see pictures by 
one-time favourites of this school fetch less than a 
tithe of what they cost, and, fearing that a similar fate 
may await the works of the living artist, have refrained 
from buying, no matter what may be the artistic quality 
of the picture offered. 

A great deal can be proved by figures, and that this 
decline in the appreciation of modern British art is 
not gradual can be seen from the following little table 
showing the number of pictures sold in the saleroom 
for over £1,000 since 1879 :— 


1879-1888 ; : i , 83 
1889-1898 ; ‘ . : 45 
1899-1908 ‘ ° ‘ ; 9 
1909-1918 : ; ; ‘ II 


1919-1928 : : : ‘ 4 

Since 1928 no work by a living British artist has 
reached four figures in the saleroom. 

It is also, unfortunately, only too true that when a 
particular style of picture is out of fashion both the good 
and the bad of that style suffer equally, and it is partly 
for this reason that there is such a general low level of 
prices prevailing for all kinds of contemporary pictures. 

Fashion again is an important factor. The works 
of the chief old masters are now for the most part stable 
and unaffected by fashion, whereas with the modern 
men they achieve a spasmodic popularity often followed 
by just as sudden lack of appreciation. 

It is undoubtedly one reason why the average collector 
gives his attention to old masters. Most picture lovers 
look upon their collections in the light of an investment, 
and, as I have said, the poor receptions usually meted 
out to collections of modern works when they appear 
in the saleroom makes them hesitate to acquire works 
of the modern school. 

Size, too, has much to do with the decline in value 
of many modern pictures, and also for the matter of 
that some old masters. The growing popularity of the 


small house and flat means very limited wall space, 
so that obviously works measuring 6 ft. or 8 ft. square 
make little appeal, because most people have not now 
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the wall space upon which to hang them. It is also 
partly due to this reason that there has been a corre- 
sponding rise in the value of pictures by the chief masters 
of the British water-colour school. Most of these works, 
quite apart from their artistic excellence, are compara- 
tively small, so that four or six can be comfortably 
hung in a room which would appear crowded by the 
inclusion of one mid-Victorian canvas. 

During the last twenty years of the XIXth century 
the three highest priced pictures sold each year included 
no fewer than twenty-one works by modern masters, 
whereas during the first twenty years of the present 
century Constable and Landseer are the only two 
X1Xth-century painters represented. 

Again in the London saleroom season 1926-27 over 
170 pictures realized £1,000 or more, and yet only one 
of these works was by a living British artist and only 
six by men of the modern British school. These 170 odd 
pictures produced an aggregate of over a million pounds, 
and yet barely £12,000 was contributed to this huge 
sum by the six pictures in question. 

The early British portrait and landscape schools came 
first with nearly seventy works, which included 
Lawrence’s “ Pinkie,” £77,700, a £19,000 Reynolds, 
and no fewer than twenty Romneys. Next in importance 
was the Italian school with thirty-nine items, while the 
French XVIIIth-century and Dutch XVIIth-century 
schools tied with fourteen items each. 

It is said, however, that taste in art changes every 
twenty-five years, and if this be true, as some optimists 
claim, the drastic revaluation of Victorian art generally, 
which reached its climax in I9II, and its corresponding 
effect on modern art as a whole has now a very little 
time to run. 

One, however, must be resigned to one fact. Never 
again shall we see the huge works by Goodall, Long, 
Philip, Leslie and others regain their one-time extra- 
ordinary popularity, though the smaller works by some 
men of that school—many of which are delightful in 
both subject and technique—may as time goes on quite 
possibly regain their lost favour. 

One must also call attention to the decline, to a 
lesser degree it is true, in the value of works of the 
Barbizon school. At the beginning of the present 
century fantastic prices were frequently paid for pictures 
by Corot and members of his famous school, many, too, 
by no means of the first quality. Collectors were buying 
names, and the presence of several wealthy amateurs 
in the market kept prices generally at a high level. Now 
quality is considered before name, and mediocre works 
in that school now realize prices more commensurate 
with their artistic worth. 

In picture collecting quality is the most lasting 
factor, and it is for this reason that only slight fluctuations 
occur in the value of the best works of the great masters, 
such as Gainsborough, Rembrandt, Titian, Van Dyck 
and Velasquez, and that for the most part there is an 
upward tendency when such pictures appear in the 
saleroom. 

There has been, admittedly owing to economic con- 
ditions, a decline from the higa prices that ruled in 1927 
and 1928, but when again owners of pre-eminent examples 
of the work of the world’s greatest painters have the 
courage to submit them to the ordeal of public sale we 
shall see just as high prices realized. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE PICTURE MARRET 


Top) MRS. ROBERTSON WILLIAMSON, by Sir H. Raeburn, R.A. ‘‘ PINKIE,” by Sir Thos. Lawrence, P.R.A. LADY 
DE LA POLE, by George Romney. (Centre) “‘ THE BLUE BOY,” by T. Gainsborough, R.A. MRS. DAVENPORT, 
by George Romney. THE TRAGIC MUSE, by Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A. (Bottom) DANCING DOGS, by George Morland. 

THE WILLOW TREE, by John Crome. LADY LOUISA MANNERS, by John Hoppner 
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One remarkable feature of the picture market is the 
pre-eminent position held by works of masters of the 
XVIIIth century British school. 

In the soth volume of “‘ The Years’ Art” Mr. A.C. R. 
Carter gave a list of the three highest priced pictures 
that have appeared in the saleroom each year from 
1879-1928. The list contains 162 items, of which 103 
are British, twenty-four Dutch, fifteen French, ten 
Italian, eight Flemish, and two Spanish, Germany being 
unrepresented. 

Sales held since have left the position practically 
unaltered. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, not one of whose works had 
attained four figures until 1872, when his painting 
““ Mrs. Baring and Children” realized £1,470, stands 
at the top of the list with his delightful painting of 
** Pinkie’ Miss Mary Moulton Barrett, which at the 
Michelham Sale in 1926 made the amazing figure of 
74,000 gs. This outstanding example of Lawrence’s 
art, which was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1795, 
came into the market early in the present century when 
it was purchased privately to be sold later to Lord 
Michelham for 58,000 gs. 

The huge price paid for this picture is all the more 
remarkable when it is recalled that the previous highest 
auction price for one of Lawrence’s portraits was no more 
than £8,400 paid in 1911 for “ Mrs. Baring and Children,” 
the same work, by the way, that placed Lawrence in 
the four figure category in 1872. 

Next in monetary importance we find Gainsborough 
whose painting, “The Market Cart,” made £72,000 
at the Gary Sale in New York in 1928, the same picture 
that sold for 19,200 gs. at Christie’s in 1913. 

Gainsborough is in a different category to Lawrence. 
More than a century ago another painting by him of 
the same subject now in the National Gallery raade over 
£1,000, while to him lies the credit of being the painter 
of the first picture to realize over £10,000 at auction. 
This was, of course, his famous painting of the Duchess 
of Devonshire, sold in 1879 for £10,605 at the Wynn 
Ellis sale, and the chief factor in one of the most 
sensational art robberies in history. 

It may be of interest to mention that 175 works by 
Gainsborough have made £1,000 or more in the saleroom 
as against seventy-three by Lawrence. 

Romney comes third on the list with his superb 
portrait of Mrs. Davenport, sold in the same year as 
** Pinkie ” for 58,000 gs. A little more than fifty years 
ago the auction maximum for a Romney portrait was 
no more than £1,386. This sum being given for his 
portrait of Miss B. Ramus at the Cockburn sale in 1882. 
Since then, however, nearly 200 pictures by him have 
made £1,000 or more at auctions. 

Next comes Rembrandt, four of whose pictures 
between them made over {£150,000 at the memorable 
Holford sale in 1928. Of these the chief one, a portrait 
of a man holding the scabbard of a short sword, not the 
Torah or scroll of the Law, as catalogued, which estab- 
lished a new Rembrandt auction record in realizing 
£50,400. We should mention that higher figures, of 
course, have been privately paid for works of this great 
artist. 

In this remarkable sale, too, a new Van Dyck record 
was made when his portrait of the Abbe Scaglia, painted 
in 1634 and one of his finest works, was sold for £31,500. 
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THE ABBE SCAGLIA. 
Painted 1634. 


By Sir Anthony Van Dyck 
Now in the collection of Lord Camrose 


In 1843 Mr. R. S. Holford bought this portrait with 
twelve other works for 6,000 gs. from Sir Thomas 
Baring, the banker. 

In the same year that “Pinkie” and ‘“ Mrs. 
Davenport” were sold a new Boucher record was 
established when in the Michelham sale two of his works, 
“La pipée aux oiseaux” and “ La fontaine d’amour,” 
sold for £47,250. 

We now reach the Italian school with a work by 
that rare painter Carpaccio “ St. Eustace” long held 
to be by Durer, which at the Vernon-Wentworth sale 
in 1919 made, in realizing £33,600, nearly three times 
that painter’s previous auction record. This was the 
£12,915 given for the Abdy “ Pieta” in 1911, which, 
by the way, cost Sir William Abdy no more than 
£1,500. 

Next on the list comes a work by another British 
master, a dazzling view of Venice by Turner from the 
collection formed by James Ross, of Montreal, once an 
engine driver in Aberdeen, whose twenty-nine pictures 
produced over £136,000. Throughout his life he had 
resisted many offers for this superb work. At his sale 
in 1927 the bidding opened at 20,000 gs., to be finally 


knocked down at 29,000 gs. (£30,450). 
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le MAN HOLDING A SCABBARD, by Rembrandt A LADY WITH A HANDKERCHIEF, by Rembrandt 
ly H. STOFFELS, by Rembrandt. PORTRAIT, by Frans Hals 
MARTIN LOOTEN, by Rembrandt. JOSEPH COYMANS, by Frans Hals 
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In 1870, at the Edwin Bullock sale, this superb 
example of Turner’s art which Mr. Bullock bought from 
Turner made the then appreciable figure of £2,688. 
Later, in 1899, it reappeared in the sale of Sir John 
Fowler’s collection when it realized the enhanced sum 
of £8,610. 

The price it realized at the Ross sale surpassed all 
previous Turner records, well exceeding the previous 
auction maximum of {£25,800 given for “ Rockets 
and Blue Lights” in the Yerkes sale in New York 
in 1910. This latter picture in 1886 made no more 
than £745. 
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“ RED RIGI” 


Formerly in John Ruskin’s Collection 


Water-colour by Turner 


We now reach that long unappreciated genius Frans 
Hals, none of whose works had attained the dignity of 
four figures up to 1885. This was a brilliant portrait of a 
man showing Joseph Coymans, one of Hals’ last and most 
faithful friends, which in 1919 figured in the collection of 
Sir George Drummond of Montreal. Bought for £2,500 
it now made the record figure of £26,775. Even more 
rémarkable was the sale of a Hals portrait in 1913 for 
£9,000 which in 1884 with another picture made no 
more than £5. 

Raeburn, whose auction appreciation has been one 
of the outstanding features of the present century, must 
now be considered. 

Fifty years after his death, in 1877, some fifty of his 
works, when sent to the saleroom made a total of barely 
£6,000, and it was not until twenty years later that 
one of his virile portraits made four figures, the portrait 
of Jane Tytler, which sold in that year for £1,840. In 
1902 his portrait of Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster came 
into the market, and though bid up to £14,700 it did not, 
it is believed, reach the reserve. 

Raeburn’s market value however steadily increased, 
one work making £9,135 in 1905 and another £14,700 
in 1911. Then in 1912 his portrait of Mrs. Hay made 
£22,260 and remained the auction maximum for five 
years. In 1917, however, the Breadalbane portrait of 
that fine old Scottish chieftain, “The McNab,” in 
selling for £25,410 established a record which had never 
since been surpassed. 

It is doubtful if any artist, if we except Sargeant, 
has been represented in the saleroom by so many works 
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of all degrees of quality during the present century, 
nearly 200 having made {£1,000 or more. 

The dispersal of the Holford collection, responsible 
for so many records, witnessed the sale of the 
beautiful portrait of Lucretia by that fine artist 
Lorenzo Lotto, which was bought by the National Art 
Collections Fund for £23,100 and presented to the 
National Gallery. 

At the same time another record for a work by an 
Italian master was established, a tiny panel of the Virgin 
and Child, measuring 8in. by 8}in., by Francesco di 
Pesello, going from an opening bid of 2,000 gs. for 
£16,800. 

Holland now re-enters the list with a luminous view 
of Dordrecht by Cuyp, which surpassed all records for 
this artist’s work by realizing £21,000 at the Holford 
sale in 1928. This picture was bought in two parts in 
1841 for no more than 2,500 gs. 

Reynolds, strange enough, has frequently been sur- 
passed in the saleroom by his two contemporaries, 
Gainsborough and Romney, and the day has yet to 
arise when one of his pictures realises £20,000 at auction. 
It is true that his famous portrait of Mrs. Siddons sent 
to the saleroom in 1919 by the Duke of Westminster 
was bid up to 52,000 gs., but as at this figure it failed to 
reach the reserve it was bought in. 

Reynolds’ auction record stands at £19,425 given 
for his portrait of Lady FitzPatrick at the Ross sale in 
1927. 

It was in 1901 that a work by that unequal painter, 
John Hoppner, astonished the art world when his portrait 
of Lady Louisa Manners sold for £14,752 at auction. 
Then for nearly a quarter of a century none of his 
portraits passed the £10,000 mark until Lord Darnley’s 
portrait of Lady Elizabeth Bligh made f10,710. In 
1926 the Manners portrait again came into the market 
at the Michelham sale, and though reaching £18,900 
it is not believed that it reached the reserve. It was 
the same when at Lord Durham’s sale in 1932 his portrait 
group of Lady Anne Lambton and her four children, 
though bid up to £23,000 remained unsold. 

The famous Neumann sale in 1919 was notable in 
many ways, but especially for the fact that a picture by 
Jan Steen made the record figure of £17,010. Prior 
to this no work by this characteristic painter had made 
£3,500 at auction, the highest figure being £3,412 given 
for his painting, “‘ A Sick Lady,” in the Coope sale in 
1910. Mr. L. Neumann’s collection only consisted of 
twenty-four works, and yet a total of £57,714 was 
realized. 

The work of Hobbema again has shown a persistent 
appreciation during the present century, two of his 
delightful landscapes having made over £15,000 on 
different occasions in the London saleroom, while at 
the Six sale at Amsterdam in 1928 his “‘ House in a 
Wood ” realized £30,000. And yet his famous painting, 
“The Avenue, Middelharnis,” in the National Gallery 
was at one time sold for no more than £90. 

In conclusion it may be of interest to record an 
incident which occurred in the continental Saleroom 
during the present century. It was at the sale of a work 
by Degas, “ Les Danseuses 4 la Barre,” in Paris during 
the Rouart Sale in 1912 which realised £19,000. 
Degas, who was paid £20 for the picture, was himself 
present on this occasion ! 
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that of the “ Painters of Realism in France during the 

XVIIth Century,” at the Orangerie Museum, is drawing 
particular attention. It is, thanks to the erudition and persever- 
ance of Monsieur Charles Sterling, an authority on the painting 
of this obscure period, that the eventual organization of this 
exhibition was made possible. 

It may be truly affirmed that for a long time past the public, 
not to mention historians of art, have been prejudiced about 
French art of the XVIIth century. Poussin, and his followers, 
seem to have been alone accorded any worthy estimation. 
But in opposition to those great artists who from century to 
century have stood for what Poussin represented in the XVIIth 
century, and for whom painting was the poetic translation of 
profound thoughts and enchanting visions, there exists another 
school of intellect, outwardly less superior, but which gifts France 
with equal honour. Simple and unpretentious, the works of 
these painters of realism do not arouse the emotional response 
evinced by the masters of dramatic conceptions. Nevertheless, 
the least susceptible to forms of realistic art cannot but help 
admire their noble inspirations of the simplest subject matter, 
their verisimilous, artistic renderings of the factual. 

The Le Nain brothers, to whom their first biographer, 
Champfleury, gave this name of “ painters of realism,” form 
the centre attraction of this exhibition. Several recently dis- 
covered canvases are shown with some of the masterpieces 
which appeared at the summer exhibition of paintings by the 
Le Nain. The archaic mannerism of Antoine is recalled in his 
naive but charmingly composed “‘ Réunion de famille” and 
“ Portraits dans un intérieur.”” Outstanding among the nine 
paintings by Louis, the three Louvre masterpieces, “ Famille de 
paysans,”’ “ La charrette” and “‘ La forge”’ are ever to be admired 
for their incomparable, poetic interpretation of rustic life. And 
here again may be seen the famous “* Corps de Garde ” and “* Les 
tricheurs ” by the eclectic Mathieu. 

It is a pity that the painting of ‘“‘ La Vierge au verre de vin,” 
attributed to Louis le Nain, has suffered so badly. The cutting 
of the canvas and the retouching of the painting makes it very 
difficult to definitely declare this a work of Louis. I am inclined 
to doubt the authorship of the full length portrait of the Marquis 
de Troisvilles, which is stated to be by Antoine Le Nain. This 
picture, lent to the present exhibition by the Comtesse de Montréal, 
is here being shown and mentioned for the first time. This 
important-looking gentleman of attractive attire is known to 
have been a captain in the musketeers of King Louis XIII. 
Certainly the style is peculiar to the art of Antoine, but neither 
the colouring nor the size of canvas are typical. Antoine was 
a painter of “les bons bourgeois.” His pictures were small 
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and rarely attained such dimensions as those of his brothers. 
For this reason he was able to paint on copper and wood, which 
he seems to have definitely preferred to canvas. His colours 
may be said to be clear and honest; but in this large canvas 
they form a somewhat faded discordance of tones. 

Most of the other portraits in this exhibition are by unknown 
masters: the “ Joueur de Luth,” a fine figure recalling the 
cavaliers of Franz Hals, and which, indeed, may well have 
inspired the painter of this picture, is perhaps the finest of these. 
There are two quite good portraits by Sébastien Bourdon who, 
howev er, was better suited to painting interiors. His exquisitely 
painted “‘ Scéne d’intérieur”’ is imitative of similar scenes by 
contemporary Flemish and Dutch masters, and which, in turn, 
probably influenced Chardin, a century later, to carry this art to 
perfection. The portraits of Philippe de Champaigne are, on 
the pther hand, preferable to his other subjects which are mostly 
religious and of little significance in character. 

There are two curious and meticulously painted still-life 
pictures by Baugin, an artist of whom very little is known. These 
two canvases, one from Amsterdam, the other from Rome, 
are his only known works. The still-life paintings of Sébastien 
Stoskopff are also very rare. The two here exhibited, “‘ Corbeille 
de verres ” and “ Fraises,”’ lent by the Musée des Beaux-Arts, 
Strasbourg, are very fine and carefully studied paintings of 
exceptional quality. 

Among the many other works by notable painters of realism 
such as Robert Tournier, Claude Vignon, Valentin de Boullongne, 
etc., the paintings of Georges de La Tour, an artist who till now 
was quite unknown to the general public, have created the 
greatest enthusiasm and criticism. 

It has been ascertained that this painter died at Lunéville on 
January 30th, 1652; but nothing has been discovered concerning 
the place and date of his birth. It is generally believed that he 
was born at the close of the XVIth century, probably about 
1590. Doubtless of Lorrain origin, he is claimed to have been 
resident in Lunéville in 1620 and to have married there in 1621. 

All the present known works of this artist, twelve in number, 
are now being shown at the Orangerie. He is remarkable for 
his two distinct mannerisms of painting: that of scenes in 
candlelight, and those in daylight. Much of the reputation that 
this artist earned in his lifetime was due to these lighting effects. 
He certainly shows an astonishing ability in the portrayal of this 
unusual chiaroscuro cast by candlelight. “‘ La Nativité” is 
typical of the nine pictures treated in this manner. It has 
rightly been proclaimed the masterpiece. Here, as in all his 
other nocturnal scenes, the hand shadows the candle flame which 
illuminates with a nebulous glimmer the solemn features of his 
religious subjects. 


Georges de La Tour is essentially a stylist. He handles 
light, form and colour according to his particular vision, without 
losing contact with reality. His powerful, yet delicate, lighting 
reveals the volumes with conspicuity, but without the least 
harshness. Form and composition take on a striking aspect. 
His gamut of colours, with cinnabar predominating, is singular 
and daring. Attenuated with an ashen-grey veil they maintain 
a low tonality of subdued colour harmony. Thus, separately, 
the tones have a certain intensity, while the general effect gives a 
monochromatic impression. Further, by simplifying the forms 
he simplifies the subject, thereby reducing it to its essential data. 
This iconographic originality, which was partly the then particular 
religious spirit of France, evinces the striking individuality of 
Georges de La Tour. 

The imposing exhibition of “‘ Les Fauves,”’ now being held 
at the Beaux-Arts Galleries, is the fourth of a series of important 
shows entitled “Les étapes de l’art contemporain.” This 
creates interest as being a period of primary importance in the 
history of modern art. Matisse, Rouault, Derain, Van Dongen, 
Dufy, Friesz, Camion, Puy, Vlaminck, Marquet, Manguin and 
Desvallitres are the twelve artists who contribute the very fine 
collection of 172 paintings, drawings and lithographs here 
exhibited. 

In brief, it may be said that Fauvisme was a violent reaction 
against the lifeless mechanism of the Pointillistes and the 
systematised experiments in impressionism of Monet and his 
followers. They wished to rescue painting from the rut of 
insipid, dull formulation into which it had fallen, by the revolu- 
tionary liberation from the traditional theories of the classic 
authority which they detested. The Fauves professed an ardent 
desire to create a new world of line, form and colour in painting. 
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The art of Van Gogh was their leading inspiration in their deter- 
mined search after expressionism. By increasing their tones they 
transposed their troubled sentiments into a wild orchestration of 
pure colours. Vlaminck and Derain, especially, attained the 
maximum intensity of colour saturation by the application of 
unadulterated vermillions, ultramarines and ochres in juxtaposition 
on their canvases. 

Exhibited together in one room at the Salon, in 1907 and 
1908, these paintings raised storms of protest. Many of the 
public thought it had all to do with a wager and laughed at the 
outrageous paintings by these savage artists, or “‘ Fauves” as 
they were named. 

The twenty odd Derains and Vlamincks shown in the present 
exhibition more or less present, in themselves, a history of 
Fauvisme. It is interesting to note the very marked influence of 
Van Gogh and, later, of Cezanne. But so spirited a revolution 
towards expressionism, guided principally by the use of violent 
colour schemes, was bound to soon run its course. 


The exhibits have been chosen with a discrimination which 
permits one to follow the evolution of each artist from the 
generally practised experiments in Fauvisme up till his most 
recent individual works. Matisse, it will be remarked, is the only 
one to have adhered to the principles of Fauvisme and to have 
carried it to a distinctive perfection. 


Rouault, too, it must be claimed, has altered very little since 
the early revolutionary days of 1908. But then he may hardly 
be called a Fauve. He stands alone, a contemporary master of a 
school of art which is quite hisown. Heisa genius—the greatest 
of our time—for macabre but magnificent expressionism. The 
amazing quality of his grotesque masterpieces is indisputable. 
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ART AND INDUSTRY. By HERBERT READ. 


; . 144 pp. 
132 illustrations. (Faber & Faber). 12s. 6d. 


All the views respecting “new esthetic standards 
for new methods of production,” which Mr. Read sets 
forth in an interesting and provocative way, cannot here 
be discussed. A few points only may be selected, and 
a little comment on the whole question added. 

Mr. Read says that the Greeks of the Vth century B.c. 
and Northern Europeans of the XIIth and XIIIth 
centuries A.D. had no esthetic; but surely, if the 
esthetic exists at all, it always did? Croce has said 
that “ true criticism of art is certainly esthetic criticism,” 
and we can hardly deny it to those who produced the 
noblest works of which we are aware. Mr. Read com- 
plains of the imposition on the machine-made “ products ” 
of zxsthetic values which “ were associated with the 
previously prevailing handicraft methods”; but is he 
right in asking for new standards of esthetic? The 
“ product” possesses commercial qualities: these are 
slickness and efficiency; the desk by Gordon Russell, 
Ltd., illustrated on page 81, is a good example. The 
obvious waste of material alone is sufficient to destroy 
esthetic appreciation, compare the XVIIIth-century 
table above it on the same page. Turn, then, to the 
Bauhaus coffee service on page 66. It is a thoroughly 
good coffee service, and there is no waste to vex us; 
but it has not the charm of the Dighton coffee pot— 
hand-made according to a then living craft tradition— 
illustrated on page 65. The esthetic, therefore, seems 
to me to constitute the essential difference between a 
work of art and a commercial product, and what is 
wanted is simply for this to be realized. Aisthetic value 
belongs only to art of the “ previously prevailing handi- 
craft methods.” 


Mr. Read discusses the possibilities of the so-called 
“divine proportion”; but I question his view that 
“it was used to a considerable extent in Greek archi- 
tecture, sculpture and pottery”? Pythagoras might have 
insisted that the perfect work of art would inevitably 
approximate to it; but he would not have tried to 
impose it on artists. Plato, who had many friends of 
the Pythagorean School, including Philolaus, gives us 
what may be a clue to the philosophic outlook upon art : 


€KaSTOS TOV dnmovpyav THY TeX! nV KaAas eLeipyacero. 
This was all. Art preceded theory. 


Nevertheless, any good proportion might be usefully 
imposed upon machine-made products, or upon their 
designers as a guide, not, of course, as a hard and fast 
rule. As Mr. Read tells us “ economy of material and 
utmost clarity,” are “ two essentials of a work of art” 
(page 18), and they are equally essential in a product. 
We must admit, however, that they are the limit of the 
machine’s capability. Men like Phidias, Niccola Pisano 
and Vischer could work a “ profounder and more essential 
vitality ” into their creations ; but neither they, nor even 
Bezaleel or Aholiab could provide for its appearance 
in a machine-made object from some design of theirs. 


I wish I had space to call attention to the points on 
which I am in agreement with Mr. Read, as, for instance, 
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his views on Mr. Geoffrey Scott, and the modern sales- 
man, and on confusion of values. There are interesting 
chapters on colour, ornament and construction. 

I should, however, mention that Miss Marion 
Richardson has apparently derived her “ technique for 
discovering talent” among school children from the 
writings of the late W. R. Lethaby, particularly his 
“Home and Country Arts” (see the chapters on 
“ Designing as a Game” and “ Children Make Your 
Own Toys ”’) published in 1923, where the methods of 
which Miss Richardson is making such excellent use are 
fully illustrated. As Mr. Read says, her experiments 
are “‘of the greatest significance, and can only lead to 
good results.” 

This book will be read with interest and profit in 
connection with the exhibition of Industrial Art at the 
Royal Academy. J. G.N. 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY. Vol. IV of 


Plates. Prepared by C. T. SELTMAN. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 12s. 6d. net. 
This volume illustrates art under the Roman 


Republic and during the time of the Augustan Empire, 
that is to say the periods covered by Volumes IX and X 
of the History. As the preface tells us, “ the formation, 
growth and diffusion of the artistic ideas of the Greeks” 
have been emphasised in three books of plates that 
have already appeared. In the epoch with which we 
are here concerned, Greek influence remained; but 
Greek art no longer filled the “front of the scene.” 
Nevertheless, Greece was an integral part of the Empire 
and doubtless sent its craftsmen to the capital. 

In architecture, Mr. Seltman assures us, the Greek 
genius was surpassed by the Roman, and he promises 
us “the most imposing achievements of the architects 
of Rome ” in a volume of plates presently to be issued. 
It may, however, be not certain that all will be convinced. 
Roman art was imposing enough, it is true; but its 
architecture can hardly be said to betray a superior 
genius to that of its teachers. There is certainly nothing 
in the volume under notice to suggest any such sur- 
passing genius, or even a hint that we may anticipate 
it. Inthe world of architecture that of Rome represented 
a decline. To refer to Greek architecture as “ most 
imposing ” would, of course, be unjust. In reference 
to that of Rome it is the best one can say. 

But this admirable book of plates is of the greatest 
value to the student. It embraces a selection of illus- 
trations chosen with great care, and ably described, 
with, of course, proper reference to their place in the 
History. 

One of particular interest is the “ Victory ” painted 
in tempera, which is illustrated opposite page 18. It 
is suggested that it may be “ the forerunner of the greater 
art of the Byzantines,” and this we may well believe. 
It is dated IInd to IIIrd century A.D. 

Opposite page 146 is a beautiful head of Augustus, 
which is in the Museo Civico, Ancona. It has the 
advantage of having needed no restoration. Even the 
nose is intact, and, as the description says, “‘ remarkable 


for the nobility of its lines.” Another work of great 
mastership is the bust of Gaius Cesar, opposite page 154, 
and the lovely head and shoulders of a statue of Livia 
opposite page 168, must also be noticed. A very 
interesting example of Opus sectile is figured opposite 
page 178. 

A large number of coins are included, and these have 
been the especial care of Mr. Seltman ; it may be worth 
while to draw attention to the fact that many of the 
originals are no further away than the British Museum. 

This systematically arranged collection of plates is 
of much greater value than merely to illustrate the History. 
It provides in handy form a work of reference which 
will prove very helpful to all interested in the history 
of art. To such as these the careful discriptions which 
accompany each plate will prove ample. 

The book is, of course, excellently produced; but 
it might be mentioned that nowhere, except on the jacket 
is a reference given to the volumes which the plates 
illustrate. This should have appeared on the title page. 


J.G.N. 


TAUSEND JAHRE DEUTSCHER PLASTIK UND 
MALEREI. Von HERBERT FREIHERRN VON OELSEN. 
(Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin and Leipzig). Mk. 3.20. 


In view of the Nationalist doctrines of “ blood and 
soil’ made by the believers in Herr Adolf Hitler one 
would expect to find in any new German publication 
dealing with German art an attempt, first, to define its 
particularly and peculiarly German qualities and, next, 
a demonstration of those qualities ad aculos. No such 
attempt is made by the author of this pictorial 
“anthology,” which, if anything, demonstrates the 
obvious fact that there is no purely German art, but only 
art in Germany. The collection of reproductions of 
sculpture and painting bears the stamp of the different 
periods or styles of art which swept over a large part, if 
not the whole, of Europe during the thousand years or 
so with which it deals. And the spirit of each period 
or style differs so greatly that even if it were “ national ” 
it would indicate several radical changes in the national 
outlook. Germany, however, is, less than perhaps any 
other European country, a suitable example for those 
who wish to prove the existence of national charac- 
teris:ics, for the simple reason that ‘“‘ Germany ” was for 
centuries, at best, an International Empire, a mere 
“* geographical conception,” a welter of local antagonisms. 
The discovery of a common denominator, in the strictly 
nationalist sense, is therefore probably impossible. 
Nevertheless there are two qualities which one may 
fairly regard as peculiarly German, although they neither 
characterise all German art nor necessarily indicate any 
greatness of achievement. These qualities are “ Innig- 
keit”” and “ Sinnigkeit”’; two words which are quite 
untranslatable, though the dictionary would fob us off 
with “intimacy” and “ sensibility” as their English 
equivalents. Strangely enough the author does not draw 
the reader’s attention to these peculiarly German quali- 
ties and even omits a large number of examples. Perhaps 
one can best illustrate the meaning of these words by 
saying that they stand for a certain “ pure,” childlike 
sentiment, not to be confused with childish senti- 
mentality. Readers of this most interesting anthology 


will find its first indication in the “‘ Adam and Eve ” 
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subjects from the bronze door of the “ Dom” at 
Hildesheim; it is seen again, for instance, in the 
Madonna of the Freiburg Miinster, 300 years later, and 
particularly in the lovely Thewalt Madonna, of about 
I41§ ; amongst the painters, in Stephan Lochner at the 
beginning of the XVth century, and then from the end 
of that century in a whole series of south and central 
German artists of the XVIth century, beginning with 
Schongauer, Diirer, Altdorfer, Cranach and the Behams. 
Holbein was less naive, but the sentiment may be seen 
in his Meyer Madonna and in the “ Christine of 
Denmark.” It is also conspicuous in the beautiful 
Niirnberg Madonna, carved by Veil Stoss. Then “ das 
Innige und Sinnige ” disappears, to reappear once more 
at the end of the XVIIIth century with Daniel Chodo- 
wiecki (hardly a representative Teuton in the “ blood 
and soil” sense) and his charming illustrations. One 
need only compare his bourgeois work with the aristo- 
cratic elegance of his French contemporaries to distin- 
guish this German quality. During the first decades of 
the XIXth century it flourished exuberantly, not only 
in Schwind, Runge, Richter and (later) Thoma, whom 
he mentions, but, for instance, in Fiihrich, Steinle, 
Oldach, Schick, Brandes, Blechen, Kersten, Hendschel 
and Spitzweg, reference to whom he omits. All these 
are typically German in feeling; that is to say, they 
have no equivalents in other countries, although Steinle 
was the master of Leighton (of all people) and the 
“ Nazarenes ” inspired our Preraphaelites. And why, if 
Richter and Thoma were within his scope, is mention 
of Menzel restricted to a reference to his “ Frederick 
the Great” illustrations and the immortal Wilhelm 
Busch, of ‘‘ Max and Moritz ” fame, one of the wittiest 
draughtsmen of all times, left out ? 

The avowed purpose of this book was to demonstrate 
to the German that “the spirit which to-day hopes to 
lead Germany to victory is identical with that which 
has spoken in innumerable works of art created by its 
forefathers.” 

It fails, of necessity, in this purpose, for reasons 
which he, curiously enough, himself has stated by 
quoting words from the historian of German art, Georg 
Dehio, and from Goethe. But even if he had set out 
to discover and illustrate the peculiarly German quality 
in German art, he could have made out a better case. 

For foreign readers, who are less interested in these 
political aspects of art, the volume provides considerable 
pleasure, especially as regards the works of Romanesque 
and Gothic sculpture. One may mention the following 
examples: A wooden crucifix from Brunswick, XIIth 
century, with no “ byzantine” elements; two almost 
classical apostles from Halberstadt; the Bamberg and 
Strasburg “‘ Ekklesia” and “ Synagogue ”’ figures ;_ the 
Bamberg “ Horseman,” the famous Countess Uta from 
Naumburg, the Count Werd and Count Gebhard tombs 
from Strasburg and Querfurt respectively, and the 
XVth century carvings of Cicero and Ptolemy by Jorg 
Syrlin in Ulm, Vischer’s well-known King Arthur from 
Innsbruck, and the two admirable wooden portrait 
reliefs by Daucher and Hagenauer. The German 
baroque is baroque indeed—without measure, perhaps 
that also is German ? 

The price of this excellent production is quite 
extraordinarily low. H. F. 
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ARCHITETTURA TURCA IN RODI. By HERMEs BALDUCCI, 
Prefazione by GIULIO JAcopP!I. (Milano: Ulrico Hoerli). 1934. 
Large 8vo., pp. 190 + illus. 144. Sewn. Lire 25. 

In 1931 two previous studies of the architecture of 
Rhodes by Giulio Jacopi were issued, including a volume 
on Italian Renaissance work in the city. The present 
book is an exhaustive account of the architecture of the 
Turkish occupation since the XVIth century. Rhodes 
is a city of domes and towers. Churches have been 
converted into mosques, old palaces into military and 
civil constructions ; many of the ancient fortifications 


_ remain, and although little of the splendour of classical 


times remains Rhodes is still very beautiful. The work 
of the Knights of St. John remains and contributes 
to the medieval aspect, but it is to the Turkish con- 
structions and modifications that the author concentrates 
his attention. After a brief historical sketch the military 
and civil buildings are described, and foremost of the 
latter are the baths and fountains. The Turkish baths 
are of the greatest interest, their constructors well knew 
their job and the elaborations of the buildings for service 
are considerable. An admirable ground plan is common 
to them all, including a convenient lay-out of cold, 
tepid and hot baths, plunge baths, latrines and resting 
chambers. There is a considerable amount of interior 
decoration of a pleasing character, and the principal 
apartment is surmounted by a cupola. The public 
fountains are frequent, and are elaborately decorated. 
The religious edifices are next dealt with, the mosques and 
the cemeteries. The great mosque of Suliman is the 
outstanding landmark among the many, with its high 
tower; and the mosque of the Sultan, Mustafa, has 
very elaborate interior decoration of an interesting 
description; and there are several others of hardly 
less importance. The tombs are important, generally 
domed, but sometimes in the form of the sarcophagus, 
highly carved, as that of Said Bey, and there are carved 
stele, usually of coffin shape. Other decorative work 
includes furniture, ceramics and carpets. K.P. 


L.C.C. SURVEY OF LONDON: Vol. XV, The Parish 
of All Hallows, Barking by the Tower. (Country Life, 
Ead.). £2 26. 

In a few years’ time the objective remains of the 
history of London will be surveyed in minutest detail, 
and the ghostly person known as “ the future historian ” 
will have under his hand a record, as complete and 
authoritative as possible, of monuments and buildings 
that the people of London still cherish. It is a wonderful 
enterprise much to the credit of the London County 
Council, the editors and the publishers. 

The present volume continues the survey of an old 
parish which has seen a moving pageant of many 
centuries back and fro the grim Tower. 

The parish consists of short sections of Lower 
Thames Street, Great Tower Street—in the fork of 
which stands the church—Mark Lane, and Seething 
Lane ; to the east is Great Tower Hill and to the south 
the Thames. The parish was the first in the City 
approached from the sea. There are 120 plates, many 
illustrations in the text, and an armoury of heraldic 
devices. Each important site is taken by itself, and 
analyzed by literary X-rays and made to display all that 
can be known. Sir John Alleyn’s home in Muscovy 
Court is the first. We can learn the tenants of a hundred 


E 


years of No. 6, Seething Lane, for example, great and 
small personages alike. The old Custom House stood 
to the west of the Tower and gave the parish a com- 
mercial importance; the quays, even, are historic. 
Inside the church are scores of brasses, and readers who 
think they have ancestors buried there may consult the 
index of names. 

The plates, of course, are the chief feature of the 
work, the Tower leading off. The monuments in the 
church cannot boast of beauty, a word which may well 
be applied to the interior sculpture and furniture of 
many fine houses which still survive this destructive age. 


W.L. H. 


ENGLISH VILLAGES AND HAMLETS. By HUMPHREY 

PAKINGTON. (London: Batsford.) 7s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Batsford’s latest publication consists of an 
admirably composed description of villages in all parts 
of England, illustrated in black and white and in colour 
after drawings and water-colours by Sydney R. Jones, 
and in half-tone after superb photographs by Will F. 
Taylor and others, with a foreword by E. V. Knox 
(Evoé). Mr. Pakington follows the geological formation 
of our land, writing of the Home Counties, the South- 
West, East Anglia, the Stone Belt, Red Brick and Black 
and White, and the North. His text is worthy of the 
wonderful illustrations. There is only one fault in this 
beautiful book. The loveliest village is not included. 
Every reader will agree that this is the case, though 
probably no two readers will agree as to the name and 
whereabouts of the loveliest village. Petrol and arterial 
roads have brought about the destruction of much that 
was beautiful in our quiet country places. On the 
other hand, they have made these same exquisite spots 
accessible to thousands of motorists and travellers by 
coach. Even to turn over the pages and look at these 
magnificent illustrations is a delight and an education, 
and is likely to induce many readers to go and see the 
originals with their own eyes. And what lovely names 
our villages often have! In Mr. Pakington’s words, the 
“crowning joy” of English villages is their “ intense 
individuality.” Still, despite their individuality, they 
are all unmistakably English, and remind us that 
“England, with all her marvellous variety, is yet one 
country with a common heritage, -knit with a common 
interest.” 


MARY MAGDALEN. By EbDITH OLivier. (London: Peter 

Davies.) 8s. 6d. net. 

From the short notices of St. Mary Magdalen in 
the Gospel narrative, from the Golden Legend and 
many other ancient and medizval legends and traditions, 
Miss Olivier has created an extremely beautiful and 
sympathetically written book. Our actual knowledge of 
St. Mary is extraordinarily slight: we do not even 
know for certain whether Mary of Magdala ever deserved 
to be called the ‘“‘ woman who was a sinner.” Nor do 
we know whether Mary of Magdala was identical with 
Mary of Bethany or not. The Eastern and Western 
churches are at variance on this point. Miss Olivier 
follows the Western tradition in assuming that Mary of 
Magdala was in fact both the sister of Lazarus and 
Martha, and also the woman who was a sinner. The 
tradition that when St. John wrote of the marriage in 
Cana of Galilee he was describing his own marriage to 
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Mary Magdalen, though it was known to St. Jerome, 
will probably be new to many English readers. With 
great reverence and skill Miss Olivier makes use of the 
legends and traditions that connect St. Mary with 
Ephesus and Provence. It was not an easy task to write 
a book of this sort, and she has done so with unerring 
good taste. The illustrations in half tone, principally 
after engravings in the Bodleian Library and the 
Ashmolean Museum, add greatly to the beauty and 
interest of the little book. 


POINTERS AND CLUES TO THE SUBJECTS OF 
CHINESE AND JAPANESE ART. By WILL H. EpMunbs. 
pp. 706. (London: Sampson Low). § guineas. 

The appearance of this large and authoritative book 
affords real occasion for pride. From a casual remark 
in Mr. Edmunds’s preface we gather that it is the result 
of more than thirty years’ work, and we can well believe 
it. It is likely to hold the first place unchallenged for 
many years to come. Everyone who has attempted 
original research knows that most reference books are 
unreliable. De mortuis nil nisi bonum is good in theory, 
-but in practice it is less attractive. Mr. Edmunds tells 
us that the late M. Joly’s “ Legend in Japanese Art,” 
published in 1898, contains 880 items and “ nearly a 
hundred major mistakes.” 

Mr. Edmunds deals with the subjects of Chinese 
and Japanese drawings, prints, carvings and _ the 
decoration of porcelain and lacquer. We have first a 
list of common subjects, with many cross references. 
To make everything as clear as possible, different type 
is used for Chinese, Japanese and Sanscrit names. Then 
there is a Chinese chronological table from 2852 B.c. 
to the declaration of the Republic. After that we have 
Chinese subjects in alphabetical order. Some are 
historical, others fabulous. One very striking point is 
the great number of young men distinguished for their 
devotion to their mothers. Raw fish, cabbage and other 
dainties were secured for the old ladies often at the cost 
of their sons’ lives. In several cases we seem to trace 
the origin of our European fairy tales, including “ Rip 
van Winkle” and “ The Emperor’s New Clothes.” 
Magic plays a considerable part, as wlen Chang Kwoh, 
after riding his white mule for thousands of miles in a 
day, ‘* folded it up and placed it in a gourd.” Writing 
was apparently invented about 2800. B.c. Marvels 
abound in these pages, but one of the strangest is certainly 
the “ poet who never committed his poems to paper, 
as he did not wish them handed down to posterity.” 
So many instances occur of persons being wafted into 
the air and of umbrellas travelling over the sky, that we 
are tempted to wonder whether the Chinese knew any 
form of aerial locomotion. Genii and attendant animals 
are often employed, as in the case of the astrologer whose 
lamp was always filled, and who “ was served in his 
cave dwelling by a lame tiger and a leopard, while a blue 
Féng bird always came to announce visitors.” Bad 
dreams can be prevented by using a pillow stuffed in the 
form of a tiger. 

The Buddhistic subjects are treated separately, and 
Mr. Edmunds has been at great pains, here as elsewhere, 
to get the names and details correct, no easy task, as 
we see from a few examples that he quotes. 

Japanese chronology, though only going back to 
711 B.C., is quite apocryphal before Bitatsu, who became 
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Emperor in A.D. §72, and Mr. Edmunds warns his readers 
in the preface that “‘ no date in Japanese history can be 
verified by the chronology of other countries before 
A.D. 461.” Additional confusion is caused by the fact 
that the periods called by the year names were not all 
of the same duration until 1872. 

Of Japanese subjects, one of the most interesting is 
the ceremonial tea-party, which was introduced from 
China, but greatly modified. By the rules for the 
conduct of a tea-room, social gossip was prohibited, and 
“‘a tea ceremony should not last longer than four hours 
(eight European hours) without special reason.” 

Crows with three legs, cats with two tails and foxes 
with nine, are often to be met with in these delightful 
paragraphs, while dragons are ubiquitous. 

The fully illustrated account of the mon, the cognisance 
of the Japanese nobility, clears up a great deal of miscon- 
ception, and shows that the mon is not in any way 
comparable with European heraldry. 

A glossary of Japanese words concludes a wonderful 
and beautifully produced book. 


NOTES OF THE HORN. Collected by E. G2. SOMERVILLE. 

(London: Peter Davies). 8s. 6d. net. 

Everyone who had the good fortune to be born and 
bred in a hunting county will find something to enjoy 
in this anthology of hunting verse old and new. Some 
of it is literature, some is not. What matter? The 
quarry may be a fox, a hare or a stag. But who could 
forget “ John Peel,” “ Old Towler,” “ Drink, puppy, 
drink,” the blast of the horn, the cry of the hounds ? 
Tragedy often lurks in the hunting field ; comedy too. 
In ““The Missed Meet” six riders take the wrong 
turn at cross roads and ride all day in search of the 
hunt. Spying “a scarlet form,” they plough through 
the morass that lies between, only to find “ naught but 
a rural letter-box, erect, regardant, gules.” The half- 
tone illustrations after old hunting pictures are very 
interesting. 


MUSIC AND THE LISTENER. By KEITH Barry. 

(Melbourne: Robertson and Mullens). 2s. 6d. 

A more useful and sensible little book has seldom 
been written to help the average listener who likes music 
but is bored by a good deal that he hears on the wireless 
or in classical concerts. Step by step he is guided 
through the elementary facts which are so often a 
stumbling block to would-be listeners. He is shown 
something of how music is built, and then he is gradually 
taught what to listen for and how to listen. Short 
though the book is, it is full of useful hints that are so 
simply and plainly given that even a person quite ignorant 
of musical form can study it with advantage, though even 
advanced students will benefit by reading it. 


MESSRS. AUGENER’S NEW PIANO MUSIC 

Messrs. Augener’s new publications for the piano 
include three short Preludes called “ Transient Winds ” 
and a very clever “ Etude ” on double notes by Leonard 
Cassini, also an arrangement by Alfred Moffat of “ Il 
Mulino a Vento,” by Guiseppe Valentini. Adam Carse 
reproduces for less advanced performers some “ XVIIIth 
century Tunes” from an instruction book that was 
published in London between 1740 and 1760. C.K. J. 
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AN UNKNOWN PAINTING BY JAN VERMEER 
OF DELFT 
BY PAUL LAMBOTTE 


The small portrait reproduced in this issue of Apollo 
was known until recently only by a few privileged persons. 
Forming part of the collection of Comte Berchtold, 
former Chancellor of Austria and Hungary, at Vienna, 
it had been identified, previous to 1914, by the late 
Hofstede Dr. Groote as one great masterpiece of this 
rare Dutch master. 

During recent months it has been examined by a 
number of specialists, and one and all, without hesitation, 
have confirmed this identification. Their definite verdict, 
expressed in enthusiastic terms, recognises that we have 
here an important item in the ceuvre of the master. 

According to an inscription half effaced but which 
can be deciphered on the reverse side of the portrait, the 
model might be Helgand Jans Van Vormer, aged twenty- 
seven in 1659. The question is, is “ Vormer” the 
correct reading ? The analogy of this name with that of 
Vermeer lends itself to our hypothesis. 

It has been suggested that it might be one of the 
painter’s daughters who died at twenty-seven years of 
age, but the date, 1659, makes this supposition quite 
improbable, since Vermeer himself was only twenty- 
seven in 1659. Is it his young wife who bore him ten 
children, several of whom died in early infancy? Is ita 
patricienne or a distinguished bourgeoise of Delft ? 
Nothing up to the present solves this problem. Whoever 
may be the original of this portrait the work resembles 
the celebrated feminine portrait in the Musée of Buda- 
pest: a painting which ranks among the earliest works 
of Vermeer. It is known that Vermeer, whose career 
was so short—1632-75—and whose identified production 
is still so incomplete, left many works which remain to be 
discovered. 

The technique of this painting, executed con amore, 
is precise and perfect: its colour scheme, silvery and 
luminous, is characteristic in its sobriety of the vision of 
the master. The delicate face with roguish eyes, the 
mouth delicately smiling, literally shines under the 
white “‘ coifie ’’ which covers the hair. The fine hands, 
crossed at the waist over the apron, slightly pink, the 
deep tones of white and black of the dress, the glimpse 
of a landscape and of the pale blue sky on the left of a 
delicious tone, all proclaim the mastery of the painter, 
who, after a long eclipse, is now placed very near to 
Rembrandt among the greatest artists of the noblest 
period of the Art of the Netherlands. 


THE STATUES IN HENRY VII’s CHAPEL 
BY J. G. NOPPEN 


The cleaning of the sculptured statues which adorn 
the chapel of King Henry VII at Westminster Abbey 
has just been completed. The series is the largest of 
its kind in England, and originally there were 107 figures 
of which twelve are missing. The majority of the 
Statues occupy the triforium stage of the main chapel, 
and they are set in semi-octagonal niches of elaborate 
tabernacle work. They are wrought almost wholly 
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in the round, and stand on large pedestals bearing 
scrolls, on which it was doubtless intended to inscribe 
the names of the personages represented. Indeed, 
Henry VII’s orders were that the sculptures should be 
fully painted ; but there is no trace of this work having 
been done. The columns of the pedestals are panelled, 
and have bands of carved foliage at the capitals. The 
frieze of the canopies has little quatrefoils, set with roses 
and fleurs-de-lis. The flying arches of the tabernacles 
spring from carved cusps. 





ST. BARBARA ST. WILGEFORT 


The statues include our Lord in Majesty (the central 
figure at the east end above the altar) with the Blessed 
Virgin on His left and the angel Gabriel on His right. 
These two figures represent an Annunciation group. 
The adjoining images are of the apostles. St. Jude is 
shown with an interesting model of a ship held in both 
hands. St. Thomas has a spear in his right hand and 
a bag in his left. These fifteen figures fill the triforium 
of the three-sided apse. The straight bays of the 
chapel, on the north and south, have images of saints, 
except in the westernmost bay on each side, where the 
figures seem to represent philosophers. There are five 
niches to each bay, and the broad piers which separate 
the eastern bay from that to the west of it have each six 
niches, arranged in pairs, one above the other. The 
lowest pair, on each side of the chapel, is empty, its 
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figures were probably destroyed, as the late J. T. 
Micklethwaite suggested, because they were in easy 
reach. The middle pair ranges with the triforium, 
and its eastern niche also has lost its image. On these 
piers there are finely sculptured shields bearing the royal 
arms, supported by three-quarter angels which are 
very vigorously designed figures. 

The chantry chapels of the apse had each six statues 
of larger size than those in the triforium; but the 
figures from the east side of the north-east chapel are 
lost, and their niches were cut away to make room for a 
monument. The two chapels, one on each side, 
directly adjoining the apse, have three niches on the east 
side only. There are also three niches at the end of 
each side aisle. 

The canopies above the large figures in the chantry 
chapels are surmounted by bold sculptures of the king’s 
beasts, lion, greyhound, and dragon. Their pedestals 
have scrolls, and there are two bands of floral carving 
at the capitals. 

The statues are the work of several carvers, and 
some are greatly superior in quality to others. The 
craftsmen’s names are unknown, owing to the accounts 
for this chapel having been lost. There is, however, 
an account for works at the Tower, under Henry VII, 
preserved at the British Museum, and quoted by the 
late W. R. Lethaby in “ Westminster Abbey, Re- 
examined,” in which John Moore, Richard Codeman, 
Robert Bellamy, Nicholas Delphyn and John Hudde 
are mentioned as “sculptors.” They are paid for 
sculpturing the dragon and lion in the Great Hall of 
the Tower, and, as Lethaby suggested, they probably 
worked on the images and king’s beasts at Westminster. 

Many of the figures are of very high quality. The 
cutting is deep and sure. The drapery well designed, 
and the details executed with great skill and care, even 
to the toe nails. The faces are of fine character, ex- 
pressive, and, in some instances, remarkably sweet. In 
others the feet have not been properly finished, and 
hands are occasionally flat and unnatural. But the 
hands of the best figures are elegant and refined. The 
figures illustrated are of middle quality. In detail, fault 
may be found; but they are, nevertheless, arresting 
works. The one with the castle is St. Barbara; the 
other is St. Wilgefort, who begged the Almighty to 
disguise her beauty from the eyes of men. In response, 
she was given a beard, and her father crucified her. 

Several of the saints are represented twice, including 
one of particular interest. This is the image of St. 
Armel, or Armagilus, which is found in the north aisle, 
and on the south side of the main chapel. Dr. M. R. 
James has pointed out that Henry VII considered 
himself to be indebted to St. Armel for preservation 
from shipwreck. St. Armel is represented as a bearded 
priest, in Mass vestments, and holding a stole which is 
tied round the neck of a dragon. 

Another important work of sculpture is represented 
by the frieze of demi-angels below the triforium niches. 
These, also, betray the hands of different carvers. Their 
duty appears to be to support the royal badges: 
portcullis, Tudor rose, and the rest; but in a number 
of cases their hands do not even touch the emblem 
they are supposed to bear. In others they hold it in 
one hand, the hand of the adjoining angel not establishing 
contact. The angels are variously clad. Some wear 


armour and carry a sword; others wear the usual alb, 
and still others have armour beneath a cloak. 

All this imagery dates from the period circa 1503 
to circa 1515. It was the last great assembly of sculptured 
saints wrought in the medieval tradition. Indeed, the 
stone figures of the triforium look down upon two noble 
examples of the Renaissance art which was even then 
penetrating irto England; for the tomb and effigies 
of Henry VII and his queen are the work of Torrigiani, 
the fellow puj il of Michelangelo. 

Clean, and protected by a coat of limewash that in 
no way detracts from their character, these early XVIth- 
century sculptures are now more clearly to be seen than 
when thickly clad in accumulations of dust. They 
should at last receive the attention from students that 
they so truly deserve. 


A LITTLE-KNOWN FACT CONCERNING DIES FOR 
HALL-MARKING BRITISH PLATE. 
BY E. ALFRED JONES 


** Symons, the graver, having died (August 5, 1665) 
it was ascertained that the ‘ punsons ’ used by the Com- 
pany in marking plate were in the possession of his wife 
or servant, and it was ordered that they were to be got 
into the custody of the Company without delay.” (Sir 
Walter Prideaux, Memorials of the Goldsmiths Company, 
ii, 155). 

The above extract aroused my curiosity and induced 
me to endeavour to identify the engraver of the die 
used in hall-marking plate at Goldsmiths Hall during 
the early years of Charles II and most probably under 
Charles I and the Commonwealth. 

“* 25th September 1635. Memorandum that I Thomas 
Symons the son of Peter Symons Walbrook London 
merchant put myself apprentice unto Edward Freene, 
Citizen & Goldsmith of London for the terme of seven 
years to begin at Michaelmas next coming.” (Extracts 
from the Records of the Goldsmiths Company. Ex 
inform. G. R. Hughes, Esq.) 


St Pee 
wes 


The identity of the “ graver ” is established by the 
apprenticeship records as printed above. He was no 
other than that most skilful engraver of seals and coins, 
Thomas Simon, sole engraver to the Mint during the 
Commonwealth from 1649 to 1660. In 1662, to his 
uncontrollable rage, his appointment under the Crown 
was limited to the engraving of seals and he was super- 
seded by one Jan Roettiers, a native of Antwerp, as sole 
engraver of dies for the coinage. In his chagrin at 
being supplanted in this cavalier manner by an inferior 
artist, Thomas Simon proceeded to vindicate his superior 
talents by an appeal to the King in the form of the 
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celebrated Petition Crown in 1663. The coin was 

modelled after Roettiers’s own coin and bears the fol- 

wing pathetic inscription : 
THOMAS SIMON . MOST . HUMBLY . PRAYS . YOVR . 
MAJESTY . TO . COMPARE . THIS . HIS . TRYALL . 
PIECE . WITH . THE . DVTCH . AND . IF . MORE . 
TRVLY . DRAWN . & . EMBOSSED . MORE . GRACE 
FVLLY . ORDER’D . AND . MORE . ACCVRATELY . 
ENGRAVEN . TO . RELEIVE . HIM. 

The “ Dutch ” refers to Roettiers. 

Charles II, or the Court official in authority, refused 
be impressed by the obvious superiority in execution 
d in beauty of engraving of Simon’s Crown, to the 
eat artistic loss of the English coinage. Indeed, the 
ng’s appreciation of the merits of Roettiers was testified 

his bestowal of a medal and chain of gold upon him 

1670 as Chief Engraver to the Mint, an office which 
held until 1698. 

One of his finest achievements is his gold medal of 
iver Cromwell, 1653, in the British Museum. 

According to his will, dated August 23rd, 1665, the 
sat medallist left all his punches and his graving tools 
his nephew, William Simon, and desired to be buried 
his Parish Church, St. Clement Danes, in the Strand. 


YYAL PORTRAITS BY PHILIP A. DE LASZLO, 
M.V.O. 
YAN EXHIBITION AT MESSRS. 
GALLERIES 
We may tell ourselves and know in our hearts that 
igs and queens and princes “of the blood” are 
mmon mortals like the rest of us, but it is nevertheless 
ie that the accident of birth, the ancient lineage of 
hich we are conscious and the eminence bestowed 
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H.R.H. PRINCE NICHOLAS OF GREECE 


H.R. & ILH. PRINCESS NICHOLAS OF GREECE 


upon them in consequence of their “ birth rights ” just 


does make the difference. Wherever and whenever 
Royalty is cheered the cheers arise from emotions 
difficult to analyze but much more truly to be called 
patriotic than any that may greet the heroes of the 
moment. When, therefore, a painter is given the task 
of portraying “‘ Royalty ” his work, as he knows before- 
hand, will be criticized by the general public, not merely 
on the grounds of likeness but also, subconsciously, by 
the degree in the ideas it associates with Royalty. Before 
the advent of our democratic age the achievement was 
easy because the artist relied upon the Royal insignia 
and palatial accessories to convey those ideas, and the 
same means are still employed in state portraits. 

There are certain criticisms on esthetical grounds 
to be made against Mr. de Laszlo’s portrait painting, 
but I know no other living painter who can solve this 
particular problem with more grace. In his exhibition 
there were seventeen portraits of Royalty connected with 
the new Duchess of Kent and the Royal family of Greece. 
So far as one could judge they were almost all excellent 
likenesses, but in addition they all conveyed the idea of 
aristocracy, of elegance, in short of what is called “‘ blue 
blood.” 

Artistically the most interesting was unquestionably 
the portrait of Prince Nicholas of Greece, the father 
of the Duchess. 
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“THE DUTCH HOUSE,’ HAMPSTEAD 


In the December issue of Apollo we drew attention 
to an interesting idea carried out at “‘ The Dutch House,” 
Fitzjohn’s Avenue, where a dwelling-house, recently 
designed by Mr. Howard B. Sugden, has been furnished 
by Messrs. Harris & Sons with fine pieces of the late 
XVIIth and early XVIIIth centuries, in order to show 
visitors the actual effect of antique furniture in a modern 
setting. 





THE ENTRANCE HALL. 


“THE DUTCH HOUSE” 


Everyone knows, or takes it for granted, that such 
furniture is appropriate to Medizval castles or Georgian 
country houses, but few of us live in such state to-day, 
and there are many who tell us that what they call the 
Modern Machine Age involves breaking with the tradi- 
tions of the past in all departments of life, and that the 
modern house, or flat, demands a style of furnishing 
typical of our own day. 


On the other hand, there are those who, realising 
the conservative tendency of the English people, feel 
that up to now very little has been done to evolve a real 
style of furniture of the present day which can be said 
to be either elegant, beautiful or typical of this country 
and its people. 

During the lifetime of those who first saw the light 
with the XXth century, there have been great develop- 
ments in Painting, Architecture, Sculpture, Music and 
Literature, and it must be admitted that, in spite of 
much which has shocked us by its extravagance, some- 
thing really significant and typical of the present century 
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has emerged, something that we shall not discard in 
favour of what was in vogue sixty years ago. 


Vast_ changes, little short of revolutionary, have 
taken place in the past thirty years in women’s dress, 
and hair-dress ; both as to the style and colour of the 
garments, all of which is accepted as a natural evolution 
suited to the life of to-day. When we come to consider 
what passes for a modern style of furniture, and a claim 
is put forward that it represents our day, just as do 
modern painting and the other Arts, we cannot admit 
the claim. There are at work to-day brilliant 
architects, sculptors and painters whose creations ring 
true to our modern way of life, and here in “ The 
Dutch House” one may see that the furniture of our 
great grandfathers still harmonises with the work of 
living architects. 


That the purchasing public realize this is proved 
by the satisfactory prices obtained at recent auction sales 
for antique furniture of the best periods and makers. 


On the other hand, most of us cannot help feeling 
uneasy and disturbed amid the rather cold and affected 
schemes of interior decoration which have had a certain 
vogue in recent years. 


We understand the experiment of Messrs. Harris 
and Sons has been much appreciated and that during 
the past month several thousand visitors have inspected 
‘“‘ The Dutch House.” T. L. i. 





ONE OF A PAIR OF OLD ENGLISH WARDROBES 
BRILLIANTLY DECORATED IN POLYCHROME. 
Width 4 ft. 3 in. 








DRAWING ROOM 
With specimens of furni- 


ture of late XVIIth and 
early XVIII centuries. 


“The Dutch House ” 
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THE DINING ROOM 


With mahogany furniture 
of the latter part of the 
XVIIIth century. ‘“ The 
Dutch House,” Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue, Hampstead 


Furnished by Messrs. 
M. Harris & Sons 
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A CHELSEA POTTERS’ EXHIBITION 


The art of the potter was charmingly illustrated by 
the exhibition at the Walker Galleries of the work of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Vyse, of Chelsea. This is an 
annual December fixture; but the Vyses have always 
something new to show. Their creations are the out- 
come of both constant research in method, and experi- 
ment in original design. To this may be added a 
delightful sense of humour. Many different wood glazes 
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A BIT OF OLD CHELSEA 


By Mr. and Mrs. Vyse 


are used in the production of the various tints. The 
soft, pale tones obtained from ivy ash may be contrasted 
with the rich, warm colour derived from holly. Cigar 
ash has also been used with great success. The use of 
wood ash for firing is likely always to remain with the 
artist; for the narrow percentage of error forbids its 
profitable employment commercially. 

Among the pieces shown was a delightful study 
entitled a “ Bit of Old Chelsea ” (see illustration). This 
represents a worthy woman on her way to the off- 
license counter, carrying a jug which, out of respect for 
Mrs. Grundy, is half-concealed. It is a genuine piece of 
local portraiture, sensitively and understandingly realized. 

A vigorous design is that of the “ Horse Fair,” 
depicting a man holding a slightly restive horse. It is 
the result of some studies made at Barnet. A number 


of very pleasant beer jugs, with suitable inscriptions, 
must also be mentioned. One bore the legend “ Jolly 
Old Pals,” and the said pals—an energetic company— 
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surround the drum of the vessel. Another is inscribed : 
“ This is the jug that holds the beer 
To fill the mug and bring us cheer.” 

Several groups of stoneware pots displayed an inter- 
esting variety of linear and curvilinear designs of very 
attractive modern character. The scope of the exhibition 
ranged from bowls of noble proportions to tiny ashtrays. 

The texture of the Vyse pottery is of really fine 
quality, and they do seem to have justification for their 
claim that they have penetrated the mystery of the 
methods employed by the Korean and Chinese potters 
of the great period circa A.D. 800 to 1200 

Their pots are designed to suit all environments, and 
their art is maintained on a catholic basis. They produce 
work that will harmonize with the modern room as well 
as that of which the furnishing is antique. The exhibition 
included about two hundred pieces. J. G.N. 


NAVAL PORTRAITS AND VIEWS AT MESSRS. FRANK 
T. SABIN’S GALLERIES 154, NEW BOND STREET 

There can be few Englishmen without interest in 
the Sea, Ships and Sailors, and especially in those 
periods when ships did sail, and were manned by seamen. 
For this reason, the small exhibition of rare naval 
portraits, battles and views at Messrs. Sabin’s, opened 
in December and continuing during January, will 
attract the notice it so well merits. There are stirring 
pictures of naval engagements, such as Lord Rodney’s 
victory over the French Admiral de Grasse on April 12th, 
1782, by the well-known marine painter, Richard 
Paton; the action between H.M.S. Serapis and the 
Bon Homme Richard, September 23rd, 1779, by William 
Elliott, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1789; also 
Captain Lockyer’s action on Lake Borgue in December, 
1814, by T. L. Hornbrook, when the American flotilla 
was captured in the war of 1812. 

A still larger collection in a permanent form is a 
finely produced catalogue of naval prints—English, 
colonial and foreign—which has just been published 
by Messrs. Frank T. Sabin, compiled by Mr. V. Philip 
Sabin. It consists of some 120 pages of most absorbing 
matter profusely illustrated with portraits of great 
naval commanders, such as Edward Boscawen, Sir 
Nathaniel Dance, Sir Charles Hardy, Samuel Lord 
Hood, Richard Viscount Howe, Horatio Viscount 
Nelson, George Lord Rodney, and many others. 
There are over thirty reproductions of rare battle prints, 
including several of the famous engagement between 
the Shannon and the Chesapeake during the American 
War, 1812-15. This action was fought on June Ist, 
1813, ending after fifteen minutes sharp conflict by the 
capture of the Chesapeake and the death of her captain. 
Of particular interest to overseas collectors are the 
Canadian and American views, among which is an 
extremely rare view of old New York, engraved by 
J. Carwitham and published by Carrington Bowles of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. This is one of the earliest 
views of New York representing the city between the 
dates 1724 and 1741. Another print is an early view 
of San Francisco, after S. F. Marryat, published July rst, 
1851, representing the city in the days of the gold rush ; 
also a view of Savannah as it was in March, 1735, 
engraved in line by P. Fourdrinier after Peter Gordon, 
published to commemorate the establishing of the 
Colony of Georgia in America. 3: Be ae 












NOTES OF THE MONTH 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


The Royal Society of Portrait Painters consists of a 
group of artists that in its general composition still repre- 
sents the fashion of the late XIXth century. In other 
words, the majority would, I believe, not resent its 
»omparison with Sargent, J. J. Shannon or even the later 
Millais. On further analysis one will find that in them 

manner of Frans Hals survives rather than that of 
.-mbrandt, Titian and Holbein, and quite naturally so : 

1 prima painting saves time and curtails labours, two 

siderations which weigh, it seems, more heavily with 

of to-day than any others. This approach to art may 

e all manner of attraction and excellences, but it 

st lack one element, the element of—love; I mean 

love which, for instance, a man may bestow upon his 
ourite pipe; stroking and caressing the smoothness 
the bowl, admiring every line of its straight grain, 
ching over its slow colouring with satisfaction—all 

nterested and purely esthetical pleasures since a 

sepenny cherry wood or a penny clay will function 

vell or better. There is, then, very little evidence of 

h “love” in this show; perhaps Mr. William 

ter’s Rembrandtesque, and thus “old fashioned,” 

reorge Holmes Esqre.” is the exception. Accepting 
general attitude as inevitable one must concede that 

exhibition contains a considerable proportion of 
quate achievement likely enough to satisfy the 
trayed and their respective friends. For example: 

. Oswald Birley’s dignified and “like” portrait of 

M. the Queen, Mr. T. C. Dugdale’s “ A. S. Mitchell, 

jr..” Mr. Howard Somerville’s “Mme. Marcel 

idsieck,” Mr. R. G. Eve’s “‘ Admiral of the Fleet, 

‘| Jellicoe,” Mr. Fred. Whiteing’s “‘ René and Rané ” 

1 “ Miss Ella Orning,” Mr. I. M. Cohen’s pretty 

Jrsula, daughter of Major H. H. Grotrian,”. and a 

od many more. Portraits which have an independent 


interest in respect of conception and design are fewer, 


‘it amongst them should be mentioned the several 
portraits contributed by Miss Cathleen Mann, Mr. 
Stanley Grimm’s entertaining “‘ Antoni Sala,” Mr. A. H. 
Knighton-Hammond’s character study “ An Old Man 
of Sussex,” Miss Ethel Gabain’s “ The Airman ” and 
Miss Doris Zinkeisen’s “ Squadron Leader Leslie.” 
Miss Anne Zinkeisen’s “ Mrs. Alice St. Hill” and Mme. 
Elizabeth Polunin’s “Ivan,” Mr. Neville Lewis’s 
“Arnold Mason ” are other outstanding portraits from 
which we must not omit Miss Diana Low’s attractive 
and humorous “ William Nicholson.” Mr. Joseph 
Oppenheimer’s “ Mrs. Weiss (New York)” is good 
because manner and matter seem so exactly comple- 
mentary. 


THE EAST LONDON GROUPS (SIXTH EXHIBITION) 
AT MESSRS. REID AND LEFEVRES’ GALLERIES 
The earlier exhibitions of this Group gave one the 

impression of a number of “ Sunday artists” brought 

together under the wings of a professional, Mr. John 

Cooper. The exhibitions thus had a kind of douanier 

Rousseau interest. One marvelled to see what could be 

done by people who, one presumed, never touched a 

brush from one week-end to the next and who during 

the rest of the week had their minds filled with all the 
sordid troubles one associates with the East End. Pro- 
bably one—meaning myself—was quite wrong. I don’t 
know. I do know, however, that in this sixth exhibition 
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of theirs there is hardly a picture that might not have 
come out of a studio in Bloomsbury or Chelsea or 
wherever the environmentally more favoured artists may 
reside. 

In the work of Mesdames Phyllis Bray and Brynhild 
Parker I notice an astonishing progress, and I am not 
sure now that these two artists are, next to Mr. Elwin 
Hawthorne and the brothers Steggles, the most important 
members of the Group. At all events Miss Bray with 
her still lifes, notably the one with the green bottle, and 
the “‘ Orchids,” Miss Parker with the “ Brighton Palace 
Pier,” and particularly with “ The Pier,” have contri- 
buted notable pictures. Mr. Hawthorne still finds 
authentic inspiration in “mean streets”; his “ St. 
Mark’s Church from Wick Lane” is a good picture. 
Mr. Harold Steggles and Mr. W. J. Steggles are the 
romanticists of this company. They use a smooth, 
early Victorian technique ; the latter’s mellow “ Castle 
Rising ” and the first-named’s cool “ New Quay ” are 
good pictures. Other contributions worth noting are by 
Mr. Henry Silk, Miss Lilian Leahy and Miss Grace 
Oscroft. 


RICHARD SICKERT AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Sometimes a stray sentence dropping from the lips 
of members of the public as they perambulate picture 
exhibitions will help the professional spectator to 
crystallize his verdict. Sometimes, not always. The 
young lady who stalked out of a recent Renoir Exhibition 
exclaiming for the benefit of all and sundry : “‘ Completely 
incompetent!” was somewhat misleading. In this 
Sickert Exhibition, however, I heard a lady explaining 
to a gentleman: “ Brains, of course, that’s what it is.” 
And “ that’s what it is”; there is no question. Mr. 
Sickert can do what no other painter can do: do what 
he likes, that is, and still be sure of having achieved some- 
thing that will be certain to interest others. I, person- 
ally, have no doubt at all that, on the whole, canvasses 
signed “‘ Sickert” and “‘ Walter Sickert ” will invariably 
be found paintings of greater significance as works of 
art than those signed by the present Mr. Richard Sickert. 
To-day it is the youthful esprit (which means rather more 
than spirit) that one admires, and the knowledge that 
lies behind the few colours which Mr. Sickert has put 
on to the canvas. I know of no one else who could have 
painted a picture like the “‘ Rue du Mortier d’Or,” which 
looks full of colour, is not full of colour and yet is not 
monochrome. In “ The Divine Peggy, Lady Teazle ” 
there is an astonishing cleverness in the suggestion of 
space behind the dominating figure ; ‘‘ Tenderly her blue 
eyes glistened—Long Time ago,” a composition after 
Adelaide Claxton, is an example of his recent Grille (as 
the Germans call it) to substitute old engravings for 
nature ; but here it has triumphantly succeeded, a thing 
that cannot be said for “ Juan and Haidée ” after Kenny 
Meadows with a sun that might be called gules in heraldry 
but for which Mr. Bernard Shaw and others have a 
more telling word. No one would be more surprized 
by “ The Bush,” a cavalcade in a forest, than John 
Gilbert “ after’ whom it is painted, it looks so modern 
and is one of the most coherent designs here. Other 
interesting things here are variation on “ Othello ” and 
** Romeo and Juliet.” Mr. Sickert has Brains—the only 
pity is that he is setting a very bad example to those who 
haven’t. 








FLOWER PAINTINGS BY MARIE LAURENCIN 
AT THE MAYOR GALLERY 


Marie Laurencin’s exhibition is prefaced with a 
foreword by Somerset Maugham, a delightful piece of 
writing summing up this extremely feminine painter’s 
art rather from the point of view of the “ naughty 
’nineties.” “‘ They have the remoteness of a faintly 
naughty fairy tale. They suggest the dreams of modish 
debauchery that a young girl might have who had never 
been out of a convent”; this of Marie’s figure subjects. 
And of the flowers: They “are the fit and proper 
flowers to be laid at the feet of any one of those 
slim girls by a slightly Byronic lover.” I doubt 





ROSES AND DAHLIAS 


By Marie Laurencin 
At the Mayor Gallery 


whether the younger generation sees Mademoiselle 
Laurencin quite in that light, whether it believes 
in fairy tales that are “faintly naughty,” or could 
imagine a “ slightly Byronic” lover, if a Byronic one 
at all. Nevertheless, Mademoiselle Laurencin’s art has 
unmistakably a slightly naughty air, and it is true that, 
as Mr. Maugham says, “ These careless nosegays would 
give a note of freshness to the faded petit-point of the 
drawing-room in a chateau at the end of an enchanted 
avenue ”—at the end of an epoch, I would add. From 
the artist’s point of view it may be said that these flower- 
pieces, especially when they are suitably framed, derive 
their decorative charm from the fact that in them form 
is simplified to the extent of making the flowers reminders 
rather than representations or imitations of their originals. 
They are all very pleasant, these pictures, but also super- 
ficial—an asset to decorations of chateaux at the end of 
avenues, and even of the machines 4 habiter of to-day. 
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MAX LIEBERMANN EXHIBITION AT THE LEICESTER 
GALLERIES 


Until Herr Hitler made the discovery that the 
Germans and not the Jews belonged to a “ chosen race ” 
Herr Max Liebermann was honoured in Germany as 
their Grand Old Man of painting. He was made a 
member of the Berlin Royal Academy in 1898, and Hon. 
Member of the Berlin University in 1912, distinctions 
conferred upon him under the régime of Kaiser Wilhelm II. 
If the dates of the Biographical Note which accompanies 
the catalogue are correct, then Sir William Rothenstein, 
who has written the Introduction, is wrong in stating 
that “The Emperor conferred upon him the coveted 
honour of the Prussian Order of Merit, the highest that 
can be offered to an artist.” It is that, but in 1920, 
when, the note states, it was conferred upon him the 
Emperor was no longer Emperor. It was the Weimar 
Republic that thus honoured him, making him Chancellor 
of the Order in 1928 and Hon. President of the Academy 
as late as 1933. He has since “renounced all his 
honours ”—all honour to him who is now in his eighty- 
eighth year. 

In spite of the fact that in addition to all German 
galleries, where his pictures have no doubt since been 
suitably hidden—he is represented in the Jeu de Paume, 
Paris, in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, in 
the Uffizi, Florence, and elsewhere, including our 
Tate Gallery—it may be doubted whether Liebermann 
was ever an artist of quite the first rank. He is, I think, 
best understood as a fighter against dead academic 
traditions. His “‘ Mother and Child,” of 1877, here 
shows him as a friend of Wilhelm Leibl; the portrait 
of Herr Petersen of 1891 manifests the influence of Frans 
Hals, whilst the slightly earlier ““ Girls Sewing, Huizen ” 
(of 1889) relates him to Josef Israels. If he really did 
for Germany, “what Renoir did for France,” as Sir 
William declares, then this can only refer to his plein 
air painting and the rendering of. brilliant light, best 
seen here, perhaps, in “ The Artist’s Garden ” of 1923. 
But there is lacking in Liebermann what is always 
present in Renoir, even when the definition of form 
leaves much to be desired, as it does often in both, 
and that is the warmth of individuality, the personal bias. 

On the whole the most satisfying painting in this 
exhibition, so far as my personal “ reaction” goes, is 
his self-portrait, which bears this year’s date. It shows 
that close upon ninety though he be, his hand has not 
lost its power and his eye sees with a synthesis and truth 
to form that is not always present in his earlier work ; 
a very fine picture this. H.F. 


THE COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART 


A small exhibition, the first of its kind to be organized 
in London, was opened at 20, Portman Square on 
December 15th and will remain open to January 11th. 
It consists of a collection of books, kindly lent by Mr. 
F. Schmid, which were published in England between 
1668 and 1856, giving instructions in drawing, per- 
spective, oil painting, water-colour, and miniature 
painting. Many of these works are finely illustrated 
and throw much light upon methods and materials used 
in the past. The exhibition will be open to the public 
on weekdays from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. on presentation of 
a visiting card. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


OLD MASTER DRAWINGS AT MESSRS. COLNAGHI’S 


This exhibition of old master drawings, as all other 
exhibitions of that kind, convinces one that the old 
masters looked upon their drawings in two ways, and 
« these ways only : they regarded them either as studies, 

,ot for publication” or as “ finished ” works, for 

hibition and sale. An analysis of this attractive 
collection is in the space available not possible. I must 
ytent myself with pointing out that it embraced 
amples of all schools, and amongst them particularly 
eresting specimens of less known artists. Those that 
racted me most by reason of their originality of 
iception and/or technique were Fuseli’s smiling 

Yoman in a fantastic Headdress,”’ Giovanni Domenico 

»polo’s “Head of a Man,” in an extraordinary 

hnique of chalks and oil-colour, and Lambert 

omer’s “ Village Street.” This drawing is stated to 

‘e belonged to Vincent van Gogh. Its interest lies 

its simplicity and plain spaces. The old masters 

‘e afraid of leaving such plain spaces in their work, 

| thus this drawing with its fine feeling of solidity 

| distance is a brilliant exception. But what 
hnicians these old masters were, practically all ! 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS 


The Royal Society of British Artists is maintaining 
consistently higher level it began to reach with the 
ent of their president, Mr. Bertram Nicholls. It 
\not yet be said that the galleries are filled with master- 
ces, but at least the general note of dullness and mental 
iness has vanished, and every now and again one 
counters a strong personal outlook. That, for example, 

4 plies to Mr. Leslie Wilson’s “ Amersham Old Town,” 
juite a commonplace locality really, but made interesting 
o the eye by its red brick and white window- and door- 
rames. Mr. Wilson captures just these characteristics 
and displays considerable skill in the rendering of the 
ick-lined prospect—a good picture that. On the same 
ull is another good picture which Mr. Nevinson has 
painted and might simply have called ‘“‘ Old Paris,” to 
save the catalogue printer the difficulties of spelling 
French correctly. It is a view of the old houses of the 
Rue des Abbés seen at their best through a quality of 
light, which screens their dinginess, and a fine arrange- 
ment of design. Townscapes have their peculiar attrac- 
tion, which has been well brought out by another painter 
who is fast making a name on that account, Mr. John 
Cole to wit. His two little house-fronts, “11, St. 
Christopher’s Place” and “ May’s Stores, Shepherd’s 
Market,” preserve, in consequence of arrangement, 
colour and also the right format, their old-world feeling. 
There is here perhaps a kind of hidden romanticism, a 
quality which Mr. W. H. Clarkson openly and success- 
fully avows in his “‘ Moonrise in a Sussex Park.” Highly 
romantic, too, is Mr. Bertram Nicholls’s “‘ Summer 
Storm,” but I cannot help feeling that this picture 
suggests a fragment from the background of a picture 
by Titian ; in other words, I do not quite believe in the 
painting. His picture of “ Tredington” seems to me 
rather truer. Mr. Nicholls appears to be experimenting 
with a change of texture, hitherto so characteristic of his 


work. H.F. 


A LETTER FROM SPAIN 


Owing to the political situation, the opening of the 
new Museum of Catalan Art in Barcelona, which was 
originally fixed for October 7th, had to be postponed for 
more than a month. This new museum, the only one of its 
kind, is established in the spacious National Palace of Fine 
Art in the great exhibition in the Monjuich Park, one of the 
most beautiful sites in Spain. It contains the objects of art 
which used to be in the old Park Museum, as well as the 
recently acquired Plandiura Collection. D. Joaquin 
Folch i Torres, the director of the museum, who has 
been working most energetically for many years to 
create a museum of this sort, now sees his desire fulfilled. 
With excellent taste and a thorough understanding of 
museum technique, he has created a model museum in 
which both the serious student and the ordinary visitor 
will find plenty of enjoyment and also an incitement 
to further study. This museum is richer than any 
other in the world in Romanesque art, but, owing to the 
excellent classification, the enormous mass of material 
is arranged so that one can study it without feeling 
undue fatigue or losing one’s sense of proportion through 
the overwhelming amount of detail. One may say with- 
out exaggeration that it is as well worth while to visit 
Barcelona in order to see this museum as it is to go 
elsewhere to see any of the most famous museums in 
the world. 

As is already known from reports in the daily Press, 
the Cathedral at Oviedo, including the Camara Santa, 
suffered very severely from the barbarous incendiarism 
of the revolutionaries. Several of the famous statues 
on the columns, which are of the greatest artistic value 
and importance, are said to have been almost entirely 
destroyed. 

The Museum of National Costume in Madrid, which 
occupies the old Ministry of Marine, will certainly 
benefit greatly by the appointment as sub-director of 
the well-known art expert D. Angel Vegue y Goldoni. 
We can at any rate be sure that there will be a new 
arrangement so that the museum is brought quite 
up-to-date. 

The thorough reorganisation of the Prado has not 
yet been completed. The most important new acquisition 
is a colossal reredos by Nicolas Francés from Astorga, 
which attracted a great deal of attention at the great 
exhibition in Barcelona in 1929, and has been recently 
bought by the Prado. As soon as this reredos has been 
restored the museum authorities will carry out their 
plans for the rearrangement of the Spanish Primitives. 
They are to be classified in two groups: one consisting 
of the Hispano-Flemish group, the other of works which 
show no trace of the influence of Northern painting. 


A. L. 


SOVIET GRAPHIC ART AT THE BLOOMSBURY 
GALLERY 


If you are facing an enemy it is as well to know what 
you are up against ; contempt for him and even courage 
are not enough. Those who see in the social order of the 
Soviet a danger to their own Society could do no better 
than acquaint themselves with—amongst other things— 
the state of Art in the Russia of to-day. From that point 
of view I found this exhibition of “‘ Graphic Art ” extra- 
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ordinarily important. I knew nothing of “ The Law of 
23 April, 1932,” but I had recently read an American 
author’s book entitled “‘ Artists in Uniform ” and conse- 
quently expected to be confronted at the very least with 
some kind of “ uniformity.” Imagine, therefore, my 
surprise when I encountered such themes as the follow- 
ing: “Illustrations for Dickens’s ‘ Great Expecta- 
tions ’,” “ Illustrations for Merimée’s works,” “ Portrait, 
head- and tail-pieces for Dante’s ‘Vita Nuova’,” 
“ Darwin’s portrait and head-piece for his ‘ Voyage on 
the S.S. Beagle ’,” “ Illustrations for Dickens’s ‘ Pickwick 
Papers ’,” “Illustrations for Longfellow’s ‘Song of 
Hiawatha ’,” “ Portrait of Hogarth for the book ‘ Artists 
on Art’,” “ Frontispiece for Woelfflin’s ‘ Art of the 
Renaissance ’,” “Illustrations for Fielding’s ‘Tom 
Jones’,” “Illustrations for Homer’s ‘ Odyssey and 
Iliad ’.” I make no further comment except to say that 
these are illustrations for Russian books, mostly wood- 
engravings of excellent quality. Who reads them ? Who 
has the money to buy them—in the Russia of to-day ? 
**It gives one furiously to think,” as a Frenchman would 
say, the more so as along with these subjects were very 
different ones, such as “‘ Maxim Gorki Talks with Collec- 
tive Farmers,” “ Circus School,” “ Hydroelectric Power 
Station in Transcaucasia,” “‘ Shockworker Prokofiev,” 
“Cement Factory,” “Ten Years of the Theatre of 
Revolution.” H. F. 


RALPH JOHN LAMBTON ON “UNDERTAKER” BY 
JAMES WARD, R.A., (1769-1859) 


There is at present on view at Messrs. Ellis and 
Smith’s galleries a picture of unusual interest, for it 
appeals to artists and sportsmen from their different 
points of view, and equally as an historic canvas of a 
celebrated master of hounds. This magnificent picture 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1820 and was 
presented to Mr. Ralph Lambton by the members of the 
Lambton Hunt at a great dinner in March, 1822, at the 
Assembly Rooms, Newcastle. It was engraved and 
published by Charles Turner, A.R.A., in 1821. Our 
reproduction (facing p. 38) gives some idea of the fine 
composition and masterly drawing of this work, and it 
will be observed that not only has the artist given a 
careful portrait study of Mr. Lambton and his famous 
mount, but that each one of the hounds is also a portrait. 
The colour scheme is most fascinating, and the condition 
of the painting is so perfect as to give the impression 
that it might have been painted a year ago. 7 | #. 


OUR COLOUR PLATES 
Portrait of a Poet. 


By Palma Vecchio (1480-1528). 
National Gallery. The colour plate appearing on the 
cover and facing page 48 of this issue is a reproduction 
of the famous portrait of a poet, said by some authorities 
to be Ariosto. 


The artist, whose family name was Giacomo 
Negretti, was born near Bergamo, but worked also in 
Venice, where he died. He was much influenced by 
the painting of Bellini, Titian and others of the Venetian 


School, and for many years this portrait was attributed 
to Titian. 


WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS BY VANESSA BELL 
AND KEITH BAYNES AT MESSRS. AGNEW’S 
GALLERIES 


A delightful little collection of water-colours by 
these well-known artists was on view at Messrs. Agnew’s 
Galleries during December. It consisted of some fifty 
studies of flowers and landscapes, treated in a spontaneous 
way, with the colours pure and transparent as true 
water-colour should be handled. 


ANEMONES By Keith Baynes 


At Messrs. Agnew’s 


ORIGINAL DRAWINGS OF THE EARLY ENGLISH 
SCHOOL AT MESSRS. E. PARSONS & SONS 


At their Gallery, 45, Brompton Road, Messrs. E. 
Parsons & Sons have on view an unusually interesting 
collection of Original Drawings by early English artists. 
A beautiful sketch by Thomas Gainsborough, R.A., 
“Cottage and Figures,” two inimitable drawings by 
Rowlandson, a group of Figures by Alfred Stevens, 
“Road Scene,” by J. Constable, are some of the most 
notable. There are also many extremely interesting 
sketches by Italian and French masters. 

Messrs. Parsons & Sons have issued a complete 
illustrated catalogue giving full particulars and prices of 
their collection, which may be had on application. 

T.L.H. 





ART IN THE SALEROOM 


PICTURES & PRINTS - 
SILVER - 


FURNITURE - 


PORCELAIN & POTTERY 


OBJETS D’ART 


BY W. G. MENZIES 


PAIR OF FAMILLE ROSE CHINESE PORCELAIN LANTERNS 
At Messrs. Christie’s, December 18th 


{*HOUGH many of the sales held during the latter part of 
November were of moderate importance there was no 
indication of a falling off in prices, while the sale for over 

500 of a picture picked up in the Provinces for a few pounds 
1in bears out the contention that if a picture or object is marked 

anything out of the ordinary it will always make a good price 

the saleroom. . 

The sale of the Revelstoke collection of pottery at PUTTICK 
iD SIMPSON’S for over £6,000 is another indication that the 
yndon saleroom is the place par excellence in which to secure 

the best prices. 


PICTURES 


There was one outstanding incident in the picture sales held 
in London during November which occurred at a sale of quite 
moderate importance held at CHRISTIE’S Rooms on November 
23rd. This was the sale of a small panel by Rubens, measuring 
18 in. by 26 in., of two Dutch peasants for the totally unexpected 


sum of £1,522 10s. It was picked up at a sale in the West 
Country for £7 by a small picture dealer, who recognized the 
work of the great Fleming. His assumption was later confirmed 
by CHRISTIE’S expert. No one concerned, however, anticipated 
that the bidding, which commenced with a modest offer of 30 gs., 
would not cease until 1,450 gs. had been realized. It is generally 
believed that Rubens used the theme for one of his large gallery 
compositions in Brussels. 

One or two other prices were made which are worthy of 
record, but this one picture was the main factor in an afternoon’s 
total of £5,035. 

A nice little work by Jan Steen, “‘ The Artist as a Beggar,” 
16in. by 19} in., exhibited at Burlington House in 1882, made 
£861; a portrait of a gentleman, 29 in. by 24in., by L. F. 
Abbott, sold for £110 §s.; and £178 Ios. was given ‘for a set of 
four foxhunting scenes by Wolstenholme. 

Apart from this the most important sale held during the 
month was that at SOTHEBY’S on November 21st, when some 
120 old masters from various sources produced £11,240. 


The first item to attain three figures was a characteristic 
portrait of a girl, “ Innocence,” 17 in. by 13}in., by Greuze, 
which fell to a bid of £145. 

Then came a long series of pictures from Easton Lodge, 
the seat of the Maynard family, and sold by order of Frances 
Countess of Warwick. Few of these, however, aroused much 
enthusiasm, and the whole collection, some sixty lots, made 
no more than £1, 147. Beechey’s portrait of Charles, second 
Viscount Maynard, 83 in. by 50 in., at some time much repainted, 
went for £70; two conversation pieces by Devis made £68 and 
£32 respectively; a portrait of the Hon. Susan Maynard, 
38 in. by 40in., catalogued as the work of Marcus Gheeraedts, 
sold for £150; and £10 more was given for a white hunter, 
29 in. by 37} in., signed by Ben Marshall and dated 1799. 

There was some keen bidding for a delightful autumn 
landscape, 14in. by 12in., by Gainsborough, the property of 
Mr. A. R. Fordham, of Royston, Herts, the final offer being 
£460; while a river scene, signed and dated 1647, by Jan van 
Goyen, the property of Sir Samuel Hoare, sold for £610. Two 
other works by Van Goyen from the same source, a river scene, 
I2in. by 15}in., signed and dated 1647, and a river scene, 
18} in. by 31 in., signed, made £140 and £72 respectively. 

A work attributed to Frans Hals, “‘ The Merry Toper,” 
10 in. by 8in., the property of the late Mr. C. J. Longman, 
which it was hoped would arouse some keen bidding, went for 
the modest sum of £210. 

The chief feature of the’ sale proved to be about a score of 
paintings by old masters, sold by order of the trustees of the late 
Sir E. H. Scott, several of which made sums well in excess of 
those previously realized. 

Two of the principal works were a pair of charming subjects 
by Greuze, one of which, “La Petite Fille aux Fleurs,” 
20 in. by 16in., went for £ 1,650, the highest price in the sale. 
The other, “La Reveuse,” 17}$in. by 14$in., which at the 
Montcalm sale in 1849 went for £372 I5s., now realized £980. 
Another work, “ A Country Fair,” 17 in. by 24in., by Adriaen 
Ostade, went ‘for £820 as against £105 in 1836 and £325 Ios. 
twelve years later. 
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Other notable lots in this property included a “‘ Madonna 
and Child,” 30in. by 22in., by Lorenzo di Credi, £760; a 
camp scene, 18} in. by 28} in., by Albert Cuyp, £420 as against 
£388 tos. at the ford sale in 1823; a wooded landscape, 
274 in. by 334 in., by Philips de Koninck, £560; “ The Money 
Changer,” 21 in. by 19in., by the same, £160; “A Winter 
Scene in Holland,” by A. van der Neer, 154 in. by 21in., £920; 
two works by Jacob van Ruysdael, a winter landscape, 
25 in. by 374 in., and a wooded landscape, 38} in. by 49 in., £500 
and {£420 respectively ; and a Flemish village scene, 18} in. by 
374 in., by David Teniers, £270. 

At the same rooms on the 13th in a sale producing £1,404, 
the only lot to reach three figures was a pair of works of the 
Franco-Flemish School, “ St. Barbara” and “ St. Catherine,” 
254 in. by 74 in., which sold for £210. 

CurISTIE’S chief sale was that held on November 16th, when 
pictures and drawings from various sources produced £3,806. 
The following items must be recorded: A pair of portraits by 
B. van der Helst, Mynheer van Daems and his wife, 43 in. by 
324 in., 247 § “* Shady Pastures,” 31$in. by 25}in., by Ch. 
Jacque, £252; the Countess d’Arkel, 47 in. by 344 in., by Paul 
Moreelse, £252; a woody landscape, 11}in. by 16in. by 
P. Nasmyth (1829), £115 10s. ; and a portrait of James Bourdieu, 
50 in. by 40 in., by Sir Joshua Reynolds, painted in 1765, £141 
15s. 

At the same rooms on the 30th a drawing by Burne-Jones, 
“ Cupid and Psyche,” 26} in. by 18} in., sold for £168; a view 
in the Lake District, 16} in. by 23 in., by Copley Fielding went 
for £152 5s.; Romney’s portrait of Lancelot Shadwell, 29} in. 
by 24} in. made £168, and £420 was given for Reynolds’ portrait 
of Lady Amherst, 29 in. by 24in. Of a number of works by R. 
Sickert which contributed to an afternoon’s total of £3,697, the 
chief was a lady seated at a table 19} in. by 16in., which made 
£99 15s. 

In a book sale at SOTHEBY’S rooms on November 12th a drawing 
by William Blake ‘“* When the Almighty was yet with me,” 24 in 
by 18 in., sold for £128. 


FURNITURE, CHINA AND BRIC-A-BRAC 


The furniture, china and bric-a-brac sold at CHRISTIE’Ss and 
SOTHEBY’S during the latter half of November was on the whole 
of moderate interest, but prices generally were well up to the 
average. 

On the 13th, for instance, at CHRISTIE’S in a sale totalling 
£2,151, the highest price was £102 18s., given for a pair of egg- 
shell plates with ruby backs, 7} in. diam. the fronts delicately 
painted in famille rose enamels while on the following day at 
SOTHEBY’S at a similar sale the chief lot was a French gold and 
enamel snuff box with the front cover set with a spray of rose 
diamonds which sold for £76. 

At the latter rooms on the 15th there was one outstanding item, 
a Lowdin’s Bristol figure of a Chinese sage in white, the base 
inscribed “ Bristoll 1750” 6}in., which sold for £102. This 
interesting figure is copied from a Chinese Fukien “ blanc de 
chine ” original which is illustrated in Hobson’s “‘ Later Ceramic 
Wares of China,” p. 146 and well as in King and Pountney. 

There were a few good prices at CHRISTIE’S rooms on the 20th, 
notably a set of K‘ang Hsi blue and white vase and cover and a 
pair of beakers, 17 in. by 19 in. high, £107 2s.; and a Crown 
Derby dessert service of 39 pieces, £141 15s. Each piece in the 
latter service was painted with views in the county of Derbyshire. 

On November 27th and 28th at the same rooms was sold the 
stock of Messrs. Albert Amor, Ltd., due to their removal from 
St. James’s Street. We understand that they will shortly be re- 
established in business in the vicinity of King Street. 

The whole stock catalogued in some 300 lots was sold entirely 
without reserve, and as a consequence prices were on the moderate 
side. The trade were the chief purchasers, and though the total 
amounted to only a little over £3,000 we believe this was about 
the amount that was expected. 

The top price on the first day was £74 8s., given for a Worces- 
ter dessert service of twenty pieces painted with floral decorations 
and classical vases and with open crescent marks in blue, while 
£50 8s. was given for another Worcester piece, an hexagonal 
vase and cover, 15in. high, painted with exotic birds and with the 
square seal mark. Of the Chelsea the chief lot was a sweetmeat 
set formed of figures of negroes holding baskets on their knees, 
11 in. high, which went for {36 15s., while a Worcester tea service 
of 23 pieces made £46 4s. 
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On the second day prices for the china were for the most part 
low, but there was keen bidding for a Louis XV parquetry library 
table, 6 ft. wide, which finally sold for £252. 

On the same day at SOTHEBY’S £240 was given for a Charles I] 
silver toilé: service of eight pieces unfortunately unmarked, but circc 
1680. It greatly resembled one in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
of 1683, also one by Daniel Garnier, 1690, belonging to the Ear 
of Ilchester. 

At a sale of musical instruments held by Puttick & SIMPSON 
on November 29th, a violin by J. B. Gabrielli, Florence 1770, made 
£60; one by Nicholas Lupot, Paris 1813, £95, and one by 
P. Guarnerires Mantua 1711, £58. 

The executors of the late Viscount Devonport have instructed 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY to sell by auction the contents 
of 41, Grosvenor Place, and an auction sale will be held on the 
premises on January 15th, 1935. The French and English 
furniture includes a Louis XV marqueterie commode signed 
P. Roussel M.E., kingwood writing tables, a Jacobean oak coffer, 
a Georgian carved mahogany side-table, Chippendale card tables 
and chairs, and a Sheraton mahogany long-case clock inscribed 
Thos. Fitter, London. 

There are also antique silver, comprising a Charles II silver 
gilt chalice engraved strapwork and Royal Coat of Arms, marked 
T.D., Georgian tankards, cream ewers, candlesticks, salvers, 
sauce boats end presentation cups, small library of books; a 
panel of tapestry, Persian and Axminster carpets and rugs; the 
furnishings of ten bedrooms in mahogany and walnut, and the 
oak dining room appointments. 

The pictures include gallery works by F. Quignon, Emile 
Dardoize, an example by E. Debat-Ponsan entitled “ Rustic 
Courtship,” others by Yeend King, Mazzotta, Camille Dufour, 
Edouard Ziem, Lucas Van Leyden, etc. 


THE HOLMBURY HOUSE SALE 


Some good prices were made at the sale held at Holmbury 
House, Dorking, by Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY on 
November 20th and two following days. The sale was held in 
conjunction with Messrs. KinG & CHASEMORE, by direction of 
Lady Baron, following the sale of the estate. The chief prices 
were: A Queen Anne winged-back chair in petit-point needle- 
work, 315 gs.; a Chippendale mahogany winged secretaire 
bookcase, 250 gs.; a Queen Anne marqueterie table, 220 gs. ; 
a William and Mary needlework table, 210 gs.; a Charles II 
gateleg table, 200 gs. ; a William and Mary Renaissance tapestry 
settee, 180 gs.; an XVIIIth century panel of tapestry, 170 gs. ; 
a Queen Anne needlework chair, 120 gs.; an Epstein bronze 
bust of Peggy Jean, 100 gs.; a Queen Anne marqueterie long- 
case clock, inscribed “ Esaye Fleureau, London,” 100 gs.; a 
XVIth century Spanish cadenza, 85 gs. 


SALE AT LEIPZIG 


Good prices were realized at a sale of old master engravings 
held by Messrs. C. G. BOERNER, of Leipzig, on November 23rd. 
The Diirer prints sold especially well and included the ““ Madonna 
with Halo,” B.33, £125; the “ Madonna and Child seated 
against a Tree,” B.35, £115 5 the “‘ Madonna with Monkey,” 
B.42, £180; “‘ Melancholia,” B.74, £240; “‘ The Big Fortune,” 
B.77, £355; “‘ Madonna with the Angels,” B.101, £100; and 
“ St. George and the Dragon,” B.111, £65. A fine landscape 
by A. Hirschvogel, B.73, made £80; “The Lute and Harp 
Players,” by Israel van Meckenhem, went for £42 I0s.; “ St. 
George and the Dragon,” by the Master of the Nuremberg 
Passion, for £155 5 an alphabet figure, the letter “ U,” by the 
Master “ E. S.,” for £92 10s.; and a landscape by J. Ruysdael, 
B.4, £62 I0s. 

Of the Rembrandt etchings the most notable were a self- 
portrait, B.22, £190; “‘ Abraham’s Offering,” B.35, £50; “‘ La 
petite Tombe,” B.67, £97 10s.; “‘ Christ on the Cross,” B.82, 
£65; “St. Jerome,” B.103, £95; and landscape with barn, 
B.223, £350. 


AMERICAN ART SALES 


Though there was great activity in the New York auction 
world during November prices generally were still on the 
moderate size, and it is doubtful if there will be much improve- 
ment until economic conditions get better. 

The first sale in the month consisted of English furniture and 
decorations collected by Mrs. G. P. Davis and her late husband, 
which occupied the AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION GALLERIES on 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


November 2nd and 3rd. The catalogue contained about 350 
lots, which produced a total of just over £4,500. 

On the first day only two lots passed the £50 mark, a George III 
mahogany secretaire bookcase, circa 1800, making £66, and £85 
being given for a Chippendale carved mahogany break-front 
bookcase. Mention, too, perhaps should be made of a George III 

nahogany drum-top table, circa 1810, which sold for £42. 

[here were better prices on the second day, a notable item 
eing a Kirman Palace carpet with animals, 16 ft. 7in. by 

t. 6in., which went for £350. Other items included a 
ge III pierced and chased silver epergne by E. Romer, 
idon, 1763, weight about 200 0z., which went very cheaply 
‘90; a Chippendale carved mahogany galleried tripod table, 
hn XVIIIth century, £80 ; a mahogany longcase clock with the 
| of the maker, Aaron Willard, Jr., Boston, circa 1800, £95 ; 
a George III mahogany break-front bookcase, £84. 
Yn the 8th and two following days was sold a collection of 
rican furniture and decorations dating from 1700-1820, the 
verty of Mr. E. A. Crowninshield, of Stockbridge, Mass., 
ther with a few pieces from the private collection of Miss 
xel Choate. Most of the chief prices were made on the 
luding day, the grand total for the sale, which consisted of 
lots, amounting to £7,845. 

Ynly two items call for notice on the opening day; an 

ntal Lowestoft bowl with ship decoration, 11}in. diam., 

ch made £40, and a pair of cut crystal and gilded bronze 
ielabra, English, 1800, for which £70 was given. 

Most of the chief prices on the second day were realized for 

china, though a Sheraton mahogany four-post bedstead, 

erican, circa 1795, sold for £120, and £70 was given for a 

ed cherry chest-on-chest with bonnet top, Connecticut, 18th 

ury. Notable items amongst the china included the 
ywing : Barr Flight and Barr Worcester tea and coffee service, 

1 1809, forty-four pieces, £54; a pink lustre tea service with 

| decoration of twenty-six pieces, circa 1805, £75 ; an Oriental 

vestoft porcelain tea service of ten pieces, depicting the 
gment of Paris, circa 1750, £52 ; twenty-two plates, similarly 
orated, £139; and six Lowestoft cups and saucers with the 

v York State coat of arms, 1780-90, £52. 

There were two more important Lowestoft lots on the third 

, though furniture was the main feature. These were a pair 
{ two-handled vases and covers, circa 1760-90, decorated with 

iscapes in vignette, £100, and a dinner service of thirty-three 

ces, with ship decoration, circa 1800-10, £360. This set, 
ach piece beautifully painted with a three-masted ship, was 

je for a British Admiral, and was in remarkable state of 
reservation. 

The furniture sold on the concluding day included the 
following: A pair of New England, circa 1800, inlaid mahogany 
side tables, £420; an inlaid mahogany banjo clock by Simon 
Willard, Boston, 1800, £140; a mahogany oxbow front claw and 
ball foot desk, New England, 1780, £150; a finely-mounted 
mahogany dropleaf table, probably Charleston, 1805, £100; a 
set of six New England, circa 1790, inlaid mahogany side chairs, 
£114; a fan-carved blockfront mahogany writing desk, attributed 
to John Goddard, Rhode Island, £120; Hepplewhite mahogany 
secretaire, attributed to John Seymour, Boston, 1795, £110; and 
a Queen Anne bonnet-top highboy, New England work, £105. 

A curious lot which sold for £115 consisted of a set of forty- 
nine ivory Miniature portraits of an Indian princess in a rosewood 
carved triptych. 

One of the most satisfactory sales of the month was that of 
the collection of etchings and engravings formed by the late Mr. 
Frank H. Bresler, notable for its fine Diirer and Rembrandt 
items. The 150 lots produced nearly £4,800. 

The Diirer prints sold especially well, considering present 
conditions, while almost equally good prices were made for some 
of the Rembrandt items. 

The highest price in the sale was £500 for an exceptionally 
fine impression of Diirer’s famous print “ The Knight, Death 
and the Devil.” Other Diirer items were: “ St. George on 
Horseback,” with the bull’s head watermark, £135; “ St 
Eustace,” somewhat creased and relaid, £360; and 
“* Melancholia,” £260. 

The Rembrandt etchings included landscape with three 
cottages, third state of three, dated 1650, £280; “St. Francis 
Praying in a Grotto,” second state of two, dated 1657, £270; 
** St. Jerome in an Italian Landscape,” second state of two, date 
about 1653, £160; landscape with mill, sail above cottage, only 
state, date 1641, £150; and the “ Triumph of Mordecai,” only 
state, date about 1640, £90. 
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Paintings by modern masters from the CHESTER JOHNSON 
GALLERIES came under the hammer on November 14th, making 
about £5,000, though nearly a third of this total was obtained 
for five items. A few works by old masters were also included, 
and one of these, a Madonna and Child with saints, 14} in. by 
13 in., the work of the Florentine XIVth century painter Lorenzo 
di Niccolo Gerini, made £500, the highest price in the sale. 

A characteristic pastel flower piece, 22in. by 18in., by 
Odilon Redon, sold well at £300; £240 was given for a self 
portrait, 18 in. by 15 in., by Amadeo Modigliani and “‘ Femme 
Assise,”” 27} in. by 19} in., a three-quarter length clothed figure 
of a girl by Degas, realized £225. 

Finally, there must be recorded a portrait of George William, 
sixth Earl of Coventry, 30 in. by 25 in., by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
This work, which was painted in 1758, only came to light about 
ten years ago when it was found in the collection of John 
Coventry, of Fordingbridge, great-grandson of the sitter. It 
realized £280. 

There was a mixed reception given to the extensive collections 
formed by the late Mr. Eli B. Springs, of New York, the dispersal 
of which occupied the AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION GALLERIES 
from November 19th to 24th. His library especially notable for 
its fine sporting items, sold well, the three sessions producing 
over £10,000. The following items must be recorded : AUDE- 
BON’S “Birds of America,” nine volumes, 1827-39, £950; “ The 
Roadster’s Album,” with plates by Alken, 1845, £520 ; ““ National 
Sports of Great Britain,” 1820, £360; and “ A Steeple Chase,” 
six plates by Alken, 1827, £90. 

There were, too, a number of books in fine bindings by 
Alberto Sangorski, but it is doubtful if the prices they realized 
showed a profit. Of these the outstanding item was a volume of 
letters and documents associated with England’s Civil War, 
superbly bound in red morocco by Sangorski, and with four 
miniatures in ivory of Charles I, Cromwell, Richard Cromwell 
and Charles II, which, however, made no more than £230. 

The engravings sold well, over £6,500 being obtained for the 
244 items catalogued. The following were the chief items on the 
first day: “ Foxhunting,” a set of four coloured aquatints, by 
T. Sutherland after H. Alken, 1817, £80; “‘ Winter in the 
Country, Getting Ice,” coloured lithograph by Currier and 
Ives, 1864, £105; and “‘ General Washington,” mezzotint, by 
V. Green after John Trumbull, open letter proof, £90. Some 
drawings by Rowlandson also made good prices, a seaside inn 
scene, 9} in. by 15in., making £85; ‘“ Old Putney Bridge,” 
10} in. by 17in., £100; and a river scene with fisherman, 12 in. 
by 19 in., £75. 

On the second day the chief lot was a fine set of Wheatley’s 
“ Cries of London,” of the earliest issue, which was sold in the 
same galleries in 1923 for £1,980. All but two of the margins 
are either full or wide enough to show the plate mark, and all 
have the inscription on the bottom. 

Two sets have reached £3,000 in the London market, but this 
set failed to realize a higher price than £1,240. 

A fine impression in colours of Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante, 
by Charles Knight after Romney, went for £110 ; the well-known 
pair of colour prints, “ Morning, or Higglers Preparing for 
Market,” and “‘ Evening, or the Postboy’s Return,” by D. Orme 
after Morland, made £600; “ Outside a Country Alehouse,” in 
colours, by William Ward after James Ward, £110; a set of 
four marketing prints in colours, by W. T. Annis after Wheatley, 
£260; a set of four foxhunting scenes by Dean Wolstenholme, 
jun., after his father, £162; and four shooting prints by R. G. 
Reeve after the same, coloured aquatints, £125. 

The sale of the European and Oriental works of art, though 
occupying six sessions, was singularly uneventful, no item 
reaching three figures until the third session, when a decorated 
K‘ang Hsi rouge de fer club-shaped vase, 19 in., made £115 and 
a pair of famille verte K‘ang Hsi ginger jars with the original 
covers went for £104. On the fourth day a rare Ku Yiieh Hsiian 
ovoid coupe, 2 in. high, K‘ien Lung, made £100. There was a 
great improvement on the fifth day, when the following prices 
were realized : Flight Barr & Barr Worcester apple-green dessert 
service of seventeen pieces, £100; another of twenty-eight 
pieces, £130; a Chamberlain Worcester Shakespeare dessert 
service, forty-eight pieces, £240; a Yung Chéng peacock blue 
gallipot with relief decoration, £150; four finely painted K‘ang 
Hsi famille verte plates, 6} in., £96; a pair of Ch‘ien Lung rose 
pink chrysanthemum vases, 33 in. high, £180; and two powder- 
blue K‘ang Hsi vases with famille verte decoration, 16} in. high, 
each of which sold for £260. 
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HERALDIC ENQUIRIES 


REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 


Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or Chinain their possession, should send a 


full description and a Photograph or drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. 


IN NO CASE MUST THE 


ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. No charge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in “ Apollo.” 





A. 108. MR. C. DEAKIN. ARMS ON CHINESE 
PUNCH BOWL, circa 1750.—Arms: Argent, a chevron 
between three dolphins embowed sable. These are the 
Arms of the family of Sargent of Wool-Lavington, co. 
Sussex, and being shown in a lozenge are evidence of the 
bowl having been made for a lady. 


A. 109. MR. C. MILLWARD. ARMS ON CHINESE 
PORCELAIN PLATE, circa 1740.—Arms accolée. 
On the dexter side: Argent, a saltire azure a label gules 
for difference ; on an escutcheon of pretence : Quarterly : 
1 and 4 Barry of six argent and azure, Grey ; 2: Argent, 
a fesse between six annulets gules, Lucas; 3: Azure, 
a lion rampant argent: the escutcheon surmounted by the 
coronet of a Marchioness. Crest: A lion’s head erased 
proper, collared gules thereon a bezant. On the sinister 
side, quarterly of six: 1: Gyronny of eight, sable and or, 
Campbell; 2: Argent, a lymphad sable, Lorne; 3: 
Barry of six argent and azure, Grey ; 4: Argent a fesse 
between six annulets gules, Lucas; 5: Or, a fesse 
chequy argent and azure, Stewart; 6: Azure, a lion 
rampant argent. The sinister shield surmounted by 
the coronet of a Marchioness. Motto: Nec cupias 
nec metuas. 


This plate formed part of a service made about 1740 for 
the Hon. Philip Yorke, eldest son of Philip, Baron 
Hardwicke, Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, who, 
in 1754, was created Viscount Royston and Earl of 


Hardwicke, to which titles his son succeeded on the 
first Lord Hardwicke’s death in 1764. Philip Hardwicke 
the son, married on May 22nd, 1740, the Lady Jemima 
Campbell, only surviving child of John, third Earl of 
Breadalbane, by his first wife Amabel, daughter and 
co-heir of Henry Grey, Duke of Kent and Marquess 
Grey and Baron Lucas of Crudwell. Lady Jemima, 
on the death of the Duke of Kent in 1740 became 
Marchioness Grey and Baroness Lucas of Crudwell in 
her own right. She was born October gth, 1722, and 
died aged 74 in St. James’s Square, when the Marques- 
sate of Grey became extinct, while the Barony of Lucas 
of Crudwell devolved on her eldest daughter and co-heir. 
Philip, second Earl of Hardwicke, her husband, died, 
aged 70, May 16th, 1790. 


The panels on the rim of the plate were often used by the 
Chinese artists for decorative purposes on their porcelain. 
The one representing the Altar of Love, surmounted 
by two flaming hearts, another showing sheep and sheep- 
dogs and their shepherds’ pipes and crooks, while the 
third apparently is the old story of the wolf and the lamb, 
emblematical of innocence and guile. 


A. 110. MR. HENRY CARTWRIGHT. ARMS ON 
CARNELIAN FOB SEAL, circa 1810.—Arms: Or, 
on a chief sable three crescents’ of the field, Preston ; 
Impaling: Or, a lion’s jamb in bend erased gules 
between two crosses crosslet of the last, Powys; 
Supporters: Dexter: A fox proper; Sinister: A lion 
rampant gorged with a ducal coronet pendent therefrom 
a chain reflexed over the back. Motto: Sans tache. 
The whole surmounted by a Baron’s coronet. 


This seal was engraved for John Preston, Baron Tara of 
Bellinter, co. Meath, so created July 31st, 1800, owing to 
his having voted against the Union in 1779 and in its 
favour in 1800. He was son and heir of John Preston of 
Bellinter, by Mary, sister of the Right Hon. Sir Edward 
Skeffington-Smyth, Bart., and was born in 1764; M.P. 
for Navan; died in Ireland, without issue, aged 57, in 
1821. He married at Newnham Paddox, co. Warwick, 
September 3rd, 1801, Harriet, third daughter of Thomas 
Jelf Powys, of Berwick House, co. Salop. She died at 
The Grange, near Ellesmere, in August, 1831. 


A. 111. MR. P. SCHRODER. Buenos Arres. ARMS 
ON PEWTER TANKARD.—Arms: Argent, on a bend 
azure three bezants. Crest: A dexter arm in armour 
proper, the hand grasping a passion cross. 


These are the Arms of the old family of De Saint Croix 
of Jersey in the Channel Islands, and were possibly 
engraved for the Reverend Henry Charles de St. Croix 
of the Chantry, co. Somerset. 
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UGOLINO DA SIENA’S PREDELLA COMPLETED 





BY R. R. TATLOCK 





THE BETRAYAL OF CHRIST (National Gallery) 


reproduce in colour, completes the 
famous Ugolino series of Predella panels. 

Ugolino da Siena was perhaps the closest 
spiritual relative of Duccio. They were con- 
temporaries, and both, though Sienese, were 
commissioned to paint important pictures by 
the Florentines. Duccio painted for S. Maria 
Novella; Ugolino carried out the elaborate 
altar-piece for the high altar in Sta. Croce. 

This altar-piece seems to have consisted of 
no fewer than forty-two separate yet closely 
related panels. The general arrangement of 
the whole is best indicated by the diagram here 
reproduced by courtesy of Mr. Edward Hutton 
(to whom I am otherwise indebted in writing 
this article). 

Three of the big central panels, showing 
SS. Paul, Peter and John the Baptist half- 
length, are now in the Berlin Museum. Two of 
the predella panels (and it is the predella which 
now concerns us) are also there. The others 
are in the National Gallery, with the exception 
of “‘ The Last Supper,” now at last discovered, 
having been until now the only panel missing 
from the series of seven. 


HE discovery in London of the little 
panel of ‘‘ The Last Supper,” which we 
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By Ugolino da Siena 
One of the Predella panels of the High Altar of Sta. Croce, Florence 


Ugolino da Siena is known only by the Sta. 
Croce altar-piece, and is therefore one of the 
very rarest of the really great Sienese masters. 
The history of this altar-piece is curious. 
It must have been painted during the first 
quarter of the XIVth century. Some time 
towards the end of the XVIth century it was, 
under what circumstances we do not know, 
taken down. The next we hear of it is its 
rediscovery in the convent close by Sta. Croce 
by Della Valle. This, as recent research proves, 
was in 1782. In the early years of last century 
the friars sold it for an old song. We hear no 
more of it until 1847, when it was in the 
possession of one Young Ottley, who, from the 
collector’s standpoint, is the villain of the piece. 
He seems to have sold the panels piece-meal, 
and the whereabouts of many of them is still 
unknown. 

Of the seven predella panels four, however, 
ultimately found their way to Trafalgar Square. 
The latest, that of ‘“‘ The Resurrection,” came 
up at Christie’s in 1925, and was acquired by 
the nation from Lord Rothermere. Until the 
discovery of the panel now reproduced we 
had (see diagram) ‘“‘ The Betrayal” (37), 
“The Flagellation” (38), “The Procession to 
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Calvary” (39), “The Deposition” (40), “‘ The 
Entombment ” (41), and “‘ The Resurrection ” 
(42). Nos. 38 and 41 are those in Berlin, the 
rest being in the National Gallery. So that the 
whole of the predella was complete but for the 
first of the series, now come to light. 

It is odd that in these Passion scenes “‘ The 
Crucifixion” itself is absent. It must have 
appeared somewhere in the polyptich, and Mr. 
Hutton throws out the suggestion that panels 
14, 15 and 4 may have formed one large panel 
depicting this subject. 
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technique, which is the same thing as to say 
that it is a shade further removed from Duccio. 
Whether that means that it is a trifle earlier or 
a trifle later must remain a matter for specula- 
tion, in view of the slenderness of the evidence 
that may some day be forthcoming as to 
Ugolino’s technical progress. 

The attribution to Ugolino is without any 
shadow of doubt justified. A certain rectangu- 
larity of design, the sweeping curves of the 
majority of the garments, enhanced in their 
movement by the stiff uncompromising lines 
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PLAN OF THE GREAT 


STA. CROCE ALTAR- 


PIECE AT FLORENCE 


It will be seen that the newly discovered 
panel must have occupied the first place in the 
series and must have been on the immediate 
left of “‘ The Betrayal ” in the National Gallery. 

Although the new panel has just crossed the 
Atlantic in the hands of Mr. Robert Lehman, 
it may not, for all I know, be too late for some 
arrangement to be made by our Director and 
Trustees to add it to the National Gallery. 
(Mr. Lehman’s collection in New York already 
includes a beautiful ‘“‘ Apostle ”’—not part of 
the predella—from Ugolino’s altar-piece.) 
Failing that, it would be intensely interesting 
if the authorities at Berlin and Mr. Lehman 
could be induced to lend their panels to the 
National Gallery so that we could see the whole 
predella with the panels arranged in their 
original order. 

As will be seen from the plate, Ugolino’s 
“Last Supper ”’ is stylistically closely related 
to its one-time neighbour, the National Gallery 
“ Betrayal.” It is perhaps a little rougher in 
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of the bench and the table-cover, the dignity 
of the heads and the small, demonstrative 
hands, are all exactly what we should have 
expected. The colour, too, is typical. There is 
the same unusual subdued orange-red which 
has its natural counterpart in the Coreopsis, the 
same slightly purplish, rather moody, carna- 
tions, and the same playing-off of one green 
upon another, as is to be observed in some of 
the other panels. 

The pigment in the new panel is in a fine 
state of preservation. Indeed, there is only 
a single blemish in an unimportant part in the 
lower left-hand corner. 

Our knowledge of Ugolino gradually but 
certainly increases. We have now the whole 
predella as material for study, and we have 
other fragments of the altar-piece besides 
those in the National Gallery, notably the 
two “Heads of Prophets” in the private col- 
lection of Mr. Henry Harris, and one at 
Messrs. Tomas Harris’s, Conduit Street. 
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“THE INDIAN PERIOD OF EUROPEAN FURNITURE” 


BY RALPH EDWARDS 


HE question of the influence exerted 

by the East on European art, and 

pre-eminently on furniture, has lately 

been raised in a very acute form by a 
yrotracted series of articles contributed to “ The 
3urlington Magazine ”’ by Dr. Vilhelm Slomann, 
Yirector of the Kunstindustrimusseet at Copen- 
iagen. Briefly put, his claim is that, since early 
n the XVIIth century, India, so far as the West 
s concerned, has been the main source of in- 
piration for the decorative arts ; and, indeed, 
1as played a part in their actual production for 
vhich she has been denied credit hitherto. 
Ywing to its sensational, revolutionary character 
ind the dogmatic terms in which it has been 
naintained, this theory has aroused widespread 
nterest among students and collectors, who 
1ave been quick to realize that its implications 
ire by no means confined to a-single branch of 
the arts. Yet we are convinced that seldom has 
a theory raising issues of far-reaching import- 
ance been put forward on evidence so flimsy, 
and on such a precarious basis of fact. But 
though most of the author’s statements and 
deductions can be categorically denied or refuted 
on examination, owing to the opportunity 
given him to propagate his views at length, two 
opposed dangers are likely to arise—the theory 
may be taken at its face value as being supposed 
to emanate from an authoritative quarter; or 
it may be contemptuously dismissed, and the 
measure of truth in it overlooked. 


*x x *x 

That Oriental influences are discernible in 
Western art over a wide field and covering an 
extensive period, no serious student would be 
disposed to deny : the proposition is really self- 
evident if we remember the enormous European 
importations of works of art—porcelain, lacquer 
and textiles—from China, Japan and India. The 
fact is, however, surprising as it may well seem, 
that no serious attempt, on critical or scientific 
principles, has yet been made to determine the 
extent and character of this influence, or in 
what degree it can be shown to be reciprocal. 
Though for a remoter period the way to a fuller 
understanding of these contacts has been 
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opened up in their respective fields by 
such authorities as Strzygowski and Yukio 
Yashiro, it remains true that from the XVIIth 
century downwards this question of Oriental 
— is a vast and virtually unexplored 
eld. 


* * * 


The result of Dr. Slomann’s incursion into 
this subject is that a difficult and highly complex 
problem has been further confused by the intro- 
duction of a quite new set of assumptions, which 
he invites his readers to accept as proven facts. 
Broadly summarized, his contention is that 
India not only radically influenced Western art 
and dominated the development of European 
furniture, but that she actually provided a 
wholesale manufactory for important groups of 
furmture, hitherto credulously regarded as 
European by so-called experts. He maintains 
that the originals were introduced from India 
and copied, often very deceptively, in the West. 

In order to appreciate the revolutionary 
nature of this theory in its bearing on the genesis 
of types, it is only necessary to remind the 
reader that, among the objects thus Indianized, 
are turned chairs of all ages, chairs of 
Charles II’s reign both turned and floridly 
carved, cabinets of the Stuart period inlaid with 
bone and mother of pearl, and a vast amount 
of furniture decorated with lacquer. To cite 
two outstanding instances, the “ Nell Gwynn 
chair ” is Indian, or if made in England, “ the 
maker certainly copied an Indian model,” while 
the Queen Anne red lacquer writing cabinet 
at South Kensington is not even given this 
loophole for escape. 

Dr. Slomann proclaims, apparently relying 
upon powers of divination or his personal under- 
standing of the “ language of objects,”’ that he 
has established his thesis under two heads : 
Firstly, then, he maintains that “ the foreign 
influence behind the late XVIIth century 
furniture which most writers on the history of 
English furniture admit to exist and think has 
come from Holland, Flanders and France, is 
Indian.”” Secondly, that everyone may accept 
in principle “‘ the fact that a great importation 
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a2 — of aioe Fig. D. MASS-TABLE or 

Fig. A. CHINESE 1 CREDENCE, 
DRAGON. Tile mosaic. £ the central panel showing a com- 
Lahore Fort. Circa 1610. : s bined chalice and monstrance of 
[Reign of Jahangir.] <* - Portuguese type, surrounded by 
: ’ angels with candles and censers, 
cherubs, —_ and a Portuguese 
ite | ; 1-7 inscription; the side panels decor- 
E 1s. B. a Tile > ' ated with the Oriental mythical bird 
mosaic. ahore Fort. Circa (Sirmurgh Persian : Féng, Chinese) 
1610. [Reign of Jahangir] ‘onze and a Mughal prince and princess, 
seated on a couch beneath an arcade 
in front of a vase of flowers : Below, 
Fig. C. Combined Chalice ~~ Mughal court attendants, musicians 
and M 7 Sil i] : and dancers. The decoration in 
ana /Vionstrance. oliver gilt. —_4 veneered woods, bone and ivory, 
Portuguese. Circa 1600. : the latter stained, and secured with 
Victoria and Albert Museum brass pins. Made for the use of Jesuit 
, ‘ missionaries at Lahore or Agra, 
1610-1620. [Reign of Jahangir]. 
India Museum. L. 3 ft. 5 in., 

W. 2 ft. 8in. 
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“THE 


of furniture from India actually took place.” 
Though he remains confident that he has 
-stablished his thesis, he is constrained to 
low that “discussion will arise when the 
uestion to be decided is whether a particular 
tece 1s of Indian or of English make.” That is 
e assumes that he has carried his main point, 
nd that only matters of detail remain to be 
iscussed. The controversy thus provoked has 
lready made it clear to all but its provoker that 
is Main propositions cannot be maintained. 

As to the importation of furniture, records 
mg accessible prove it beyond a shadow of 
oubt, though they are significantly silent 
mecerning the principal objects which Dr. 
lomann wishes to appropriate for the East. 
‘hairs are his trump card, and not until towards 
1e end of the first quarter of the XVIIIth 
sntury do chairs appear in any record yet 
uoted. Thus, his second proposition, as 
ualified above, is, in the present state of know- 
dge, virtually meaningless; or at best a 
atement of the obvious. Importation is indis- 
utable : the whole point at issue is what was 

nported. 

* * x 


To discuss the origin of motifs and merely to 
point out superficial or fortuitous resemblances 
is to darken counsel; the issue is really one 
of style and craftsmanship. For the moment 
we would leave out of account the vast body of 
documentary evidence which is in direct opposi- 
tion to the theory and would approach it only 
from the technical standpoint. Are we, then, 
to understand that connoisseurship is powerless 
to differentiate between the original and the 
hybrid? Or, bringing the question nearer 
home, do profound racial and cultural differ- 
ences go for so little that it is possible, after 
many years of intensive study and analytical 
research, to confound the Dutch or English 
native tradition of craftsmanship with the 
Indian? In this connection it is worth 
pointing out that long before the study of 
English furniture reached its present degree of 
specialization, and while its technological aspect 
was still largely ignored, the evidence of style 
alone had led to a clear differentiation between 
certain imported pieces of Eastern workmanship 
and their European derivatives. Tests of design 
and draughtsmanship were sufficient to identify 
numbers of lacquered cabinets as of Eastern 
origin, and the greatly increased knowledge 
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INDIAN PERIOD OF EUROPEAN FURNITURE” 


of technique which we now possess has merely 
served to confirm that judgment; in this case 
it was the difference between fluent expression 
in one’s native tongue and stammering in a 
painfully acquired language. In other words, 
methods of construction are now a primary 
technological test which seldom fails to accord 
with conclusions arrived at solely on the 
evidence of style. 

In embarking on an enquiry with such wide 
ramifications, clearly the first requisite is to 
survey the field, and to assemble an adequate 
corpus of material on which subsequent con- 
clusions may be based. Obviously deductions 
from premises, which, until this is done, are 
necessarily incomplete, must be cautious and 
tentative. In this series of articles we propose 
to do no more than assemble some relevant 
data bearing on what we are now taught to call 
“The Indian Period of European Furniture,” 
which may hereafter prove useful for a more 
thorough elucidation of the problem. At the 
outset, it is desirable to indicate certain out- 
standing groups of material which are readily 
accessible ; and when so doing, unlike Dr. 
Slomann, to define their historical and 
geographical incidence. Too often (and 
conspicuously in this case) artistic influence is 
confidently postulated without any adequate 
explanation of how it came about. What, then, 
are the primary contacts which produced this 
interaction of India, China and the West ? 


*x x x 


Before answering this question it is essential 
to emphasize that India, quite independent of 
Europe, had its own period of Chinoiserie, or 
indulgence in the “‘ Chinese taste.” The dis- 
tribution of Celadon ware in India alone proves 
contact of long standing before any appreciable 
demand for Chinese works of art sprang up 
in the West. Much of this ware is specially 
inscribed for the Indian market, but Mughal 
painting, Persian in technique and handling, 
and especially the relief panels from the Imperial 
Palace-city of Fathpur-Sikri and the Lahore 
tile-mosaics, place the matter beyond dispute. 
This early Chinoiserie, already clearly displayed 
in the XVIth century, should be sharply dis- 
tinguished from the later phase, which appears 
mainly in textiles, the major commodity of 


'the East India Company, from the second 


half of the XVIIth century. During this 
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Fig. A. The upper part of the cenotaph of Shah Jehan [d. 1658] in the Taj Mahal, Agra. Pietra Dura in white marble, 
with Renaissance flower Cornucopiae 
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Fig. B. Bedspread, cotton embroidered in silk. Indian, the Fig. C. Bedspread, cotton embroidered in silk. Indian, 
design reflecting Dutch influence. Circa 1700. India Museum. the design approximating to Western Chinoiserie. Circa 
L. 8 ft. 8in., W. 7 ft. 4 in. 1710. India Museum. L. r1ft. 8in., W. 8 ft. gin. 
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phase European commerce had provided fresh 
contacts, resulting in the English and French 
“Chinese craze.” From the works of this 
period, in great measure the result of tentative 
amateur experiments, Dr. Slomann selects 
the Queen Anne red lacquer writing cabinet 
at South Kensington, and pronounces it 
Indian on the score of an alleged certainty of 
touch in the drawing of the spandrel decoration ; 
though in point of fact this was set out with the 
compass. The cabinet is thus an unhappy 
selection, but had he chosen another in which 
his subjective tests could be less easily demol- 
ished, it would have done nothing to help his 
unwarrantable contention that the European 
and Indian processes of lacquering are 
identical. 

Once, the XVIIth century, the period of 
the Chartered Companies, is fairly entered 
upon the problem must be studied with an 
eye to the indigenous traditions of the various 
nationalities concerned, a persistent factor 
which triumphs over any mere change of 
fashion. Without unduly minimising early 
contacts, the Charter dates of the various 
Companies are obviously an invaluable guide as 
marking the approximate time when the real 
diffusion of reciprocal influences began. These 
dates are as follows: The Governor and 
Company of Merchants of London trading 
with the East Indies, 1600; the United East 
India Company of the Netherlands, 1602; 
the Danish Asiatic Company, 1616 ; the French 
Compagmie des Indes, 1664. In place of a 
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“THE INDIAN PERIOD OF EUROPEAN FURNITURE” 


Charter date the year 1502 serves to mark the 
Portuguese intrusion into India, for then the 
Crown adopted under Papal sanction the title 
of Lord of Conquest, Navigation and Commerce 
of . . . India. 

Bearing this chronology in mind and, 
scarcely less important, the geographical distri- 
bution of the several factories, we suggest 
that the following groups of material of a 
specific and well-defined character demand 
consideration in even the most cursory survey. 
(1) The pietra dura, frescoes and pierced 
carving in marble of the Imperial palaces at Agra 
and Delhi for their bearing upon Renaissance 
influence in the reign of Shah Jehan ; (2) mar- 
quetry and inlay in the form of numerous 
travelling-chests and cabinets, and the unique 
** Mass Table ” in the India Museum, the whole 
group reflecting, like the well-known Christian 
Mughal court-paintings, what may be broadly 
termed “ Missionary influence”; (3) thirdly, 
and most important in this connection, a group 
of tables and cabinets made in India and 
derived (often with an appreciable time-lag) 
from Western models, but free from the 
Mughal influence of group two ; (4) the wealth 
of material produced as a result of Dutch 
influence in Ceylon and the Eastern ports. 
The Colombo Museum provides an almost 
complete reflection of this close interaction 
between Holland and India for nearly two 
centuries—with one outstanding exception. 
Despite Dr. Slomann, there are no tall-backed 
walnut chairs of the Charles II type. 
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THE BYAM FAMILY: BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, HIS WIFE AND ELDER 
DAUGHTER. From the collection of the late Mr. D. H. Carstairs 


realize at a glance that the triple portrait, 
measuring 8’ 2” x 7’ 10", here repro- 
duced, is an authentic and characteristic 
work by Gainsborough at his very best. 
Therefore, the usual tedious argumentation as 


| ra student of English painting will 


to authenticity is for once superfluous. The 
picture is the property of Mr. H. C. Hony, of 
Osborne, near Marlborough, has a splendid 
pedigree, and Mr. J. B. Manson has arranged 
to exhibit it at the Tate Gallery, as a loan. 

It first attracted my attention some months 
ago in Fitzroy Street, at the studio of Mr. 
William Drown, who was then engaged in 
cleaning it. Even then it was clear that the 
old discoloured varnish removed, which has 
been most successfully done, the pigment was 
in a perfect state of preservation. 

The portraits are those of the Byam Family, 
of Apse Court, Surrey. The male figure is 
that of George Byam ; the lady is Louisa, his 
wife, daughter of Peter Bathurst, of Clarendon 
Park, Salisbury, and the little girl is Selina, 
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their daughter, great-grandmother of the present 
owner of the picture. She afterwards married 
Rev. William Hony, of Liskeard, Cornwall. 
To many readers of APOLLO it will be fairly 
obvious, on purely stylistic grounds, that this 
composition belongs to Gainsborough’s early 
Bath period, though it has certain features 
which forefeel, as it were, a slightly later phase. 
As it happens, however, this impression is 
neatly corroborated by two disconnected facts. 
Little Selina was born in 1760, the very year 
in which Gainsborough “kicked over the 
traces” at Ipswich and took up residence in 
the Circus, at Bath. The child in the picture 
is about three or four years old (cf. the portrait 
of the artist’s daughter at the same age in the 
family group, here also reproduced). This 
enables us to date our picture 1763-4. The 
second fact is that the “Byam Family,”’ according 
to family tradition, was painted at Eastwell, 
Potterne, some fifteen miles from Bath, and 
where Louisa died and was buried. It is 
extremely unlikely that Gainsborough would 





THE BYAM FAMILY By Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 


Now on loan at the Tate Gallery 








THE BYAM FAMILY: 


have gone to Potterne either from Ipswich or 
from London. 

Historically and biographically this painting 
is an important and fascinating document, for 
it represents Gainsborough just as he had 
emerged from the chrysalis stage at Sudbury 
and Ipswich and before he was transformed 
into the rare and gorgeous butterfly that 
Juttered, the observed of all observers, between 
Schomberg House and Buckingham Palace. 


I have always felt that the happiest days 
xf Gainsborough’s life were those of his 
netamorphosis in Bath. When he arrived 
here Gainsborough, the man, was thirty- 
three ; but poetic justice would make him 
‘wenty-one. It was in Bath that his spirit 
irst found wings, ready to carry him he knew 
not whither. He was anything but an ad- 
venturer, but, like Goldsmith and Shelley, he 
was the child of chance. He never knew what 
was going to happen to him next, and to 
social adepts like Reynolds this born painter 
was a disturbing enigma who could not or 
would not adapt himself to the conventions 
of the day. He instinctively shunned the 
society of those who depended for their 
reputation on a combination of dexterity in 
painting and in repartee. 

One has only to look at “The Byam 
Family ” to realise how he exulted in painting, 
and contemporary records make it clear that 
his spare time in the company of Garrick, 
Quin, Foote and the musicians was delightfully 
spent. 


Later on, at an Academy dinner, Reynolds, 
the Dictator, had to propose Gainsborough’s 
health, and referred to him as “ the greatest 
landscape painter of the day,” the offended 
Wilson retorting, “Aye, and the greatest 
portrait painter, too.” The trivial incident is 
amusing and illuminating. 


The quite early pictures have a peculiar 
charm of their own, only lately fully realized, 
which does not here concern us. In the latter- 
day London ones such as the “ Mrs. Siddons ” 
or the “Hon. Mrs. Graham,” extreme sim- 
plicity had given way to a matchless abandon, 
sometimes a little flamboyant, even rhetorical. 


These again hardly come within the scope of 
this note. 


A comparison between the Ipswich Family 
Group, in our illustration on the previous 


BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH 


page, painted in 1751, and the “ Byam Family,” 
painted some twelve years later, is more to 
our present purpose. 


In the earlier picture, the note of domesticity 
is delicately struck. Gainsborough and his 
family, for all that they are obviously in their 
Sunday clothes, are shown seated at their ease 
on a mossy bank in the open countryside, 
their half-bred dog (who could paint portraits 
of dogs like Gainsborough ?) lapping water, 
it may be after having enjoyed the leavings of 
a picnic. 5; 

The Byam family are also at their ease, 
but it is the ease of people who wear their 
Sunday clothes every day and who take the air 
only when the weather is fine. Their deport- 
ment is altogether aristocratic. In a matter of 
three years Gainsborough had successfully re- 
sponded to the spirit of Bath. If he had not, 
the Pump Room would certainly have given 
him the cold shoulder, and he would never 
have found his way as far as Buckingham Palace. 


The trouble the artist took to get the 
doffed hat in just the right poise is indicated 
by the presence of a clearly visible pintimento. 
It would seem that Gainsborough was not 
himself as yet quite at his ease in his new 
environment, though he was keenly aware of 
the nature of his self-imposed problem, finally 
to be so brilliantly solved. 


The difference in the two landscape back- 
grounds is clearly marked and very instructive. 
In the Ipswich picture, the trees are con- 
ventional and stiff, and the sky soft, even woolly. 
They are really transcriptions of Wynants, the 
landscapist who first took Gainsborough out 
of himself at Ipswich. 


In the “ Byam Family ” the foliage and the 
clouds are on a far broader, grander scale, 
the direct result of the profound effect made 
upon him by having seen Rubens in the great 
Bath collections. The restless clouds are par- 
ticularly Rubensesque. It is revealing to 
notice how Gainsborough was already beginning 
to fuse, with brush strokes like lightning flashes, 
background with figures, so as to achieve 
unity. With this in mind it may be permissible 
to use an obsolete phrase—“‘the keeping is good.” 

The “ Byam Family ” is, zsthetically con- 
sidered, of the first water. Considered as a 
document I would almost say it is unique. 
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BY R. W. 


N the time of Chippendale and Ince and 
Mayhew the important firms of London 
cabinet-makers embraced all the branches 
of the furniture trade in their business, 
and were accordingly in the position to carry 
out the complete furnishing of a house. Such 
firms supplied not only the furniture but the 
curtains, carpets and upholstery, as well as 
chimneypieces, grates and fenders. 

In the late XVIIth century and during the 
XVIIIth century the furniture trade consisted 
of three separate crafts, viz., the joiner’s, the 
cabinet-maker’s, and the upholsterer’s. The 
joiner, apart from making wainscot, chimney- 


Fig. I. A “CHINA TABLE” OF MAHOGANY. 
Ince & Mayhew’s, illustrated Fig. II. 


FURNITURE OF CHIPPENDALE AND 
INCE & MAYHEW DESIGN (continued) 
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pieces and house fitments, also made chairs, 
couches, stools, bedsteads and tables. The 
last-named were confined to examples made 
in the solid wood, and did not include veneered 
tables, which were the product of the cabinet- 
maker. The joiner’s main contribution to the 
furniture trade was in the role of chair-maker. 
Craftsmen who specialized in this branch of 
the joiner’s craft were called chair-makers. 
Their work consisted solely in the production 
of chairs, couches and stools, for, as Thomas 
Sheraton writes in his Cabinet Dictionary 
(1803), “‘ Chair-making is a branch generally 
confined to itself; as those who professedly 





Circa 1760. This piece is similar to a design of 
In the collection of Geoffrey Blackwell, Esq., O.B.E. 
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work at it seldom engage to make cabinet 
furniture.” 

The cabinet-maker made every variety of 
furniture with the exception of chairs, couches, 
stools and bedsteads. His craftsmanship was 
of a distinctly higher standard than that of the 
joiner, except when the latter was working in 














Fig. II]. DESIGN FOR A “CHINA TABLE AND 
SHELF ” from Ince & Mayhew’s Universal System 


the capacity of a chair-maker. A distinction 
between the two crafts was that the joiner when 
he made furniture other than chairs and 
couches worked in oak or deal and seldom in 
walnut and mahogany. H. Williams, who was 
joiner and chair-maker to George II, supplied 
numerous wainscot tables and chests of drawers, 
also several wainscot bookcases. When such 
pieces were described as made of walnut or 
mahogany they appeared in the accounts of 
Benjamin Goodison, who was cabinet-maker 
to the Crown at this period. 

The upholsterer or upholder, as he’was also 
called, specialized in the upholstering ‘of ‘chairs 
and couches, the frames of which were made 
by the joiner. He made also curtains and 
bedding, and supplied carpets and tapestry 
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hangings. Among these three trades there 
was always a certain amount of overlapping. 
For example Turkey-work and easy chairs were 
generally sold complete by the upholsterer, as 
for these types of chairs he supplied the frames 
to his customers as well as the upholstery. 
Stands were made both by the cabinet-maker 
and the joiner. 

From the little evidence that we have of 
the furniture trade in the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries, it would appear that there were no 
wholesale firms of furniture-makers as there 
are to-day. A joiner, cabinet-maker or uphol- 
sterer who set up in business for himself 
usually owned a shop by means of which he 
sold his productions direct to the public. As 
chairs and couches were important items of 


domestic furniture, many cabinet-makers 
employed chair-makers to produce these 
articles. A firm in a small way of business, 


with but little capital, sold only the goods that 
it manufactured itself. The larger firms dealt 
in things outside their own trade, for example, 
they sold “Indian goods,” such as cabinets 
and tea tables, which they purchased at the 
auctions held by the East India Company. 

By about the second quarter of the XVIIIth 
century establishments which carried on 
business in a large way, such as those of 
Chippendale, Ince and Mayhew, and Vile and 
Cobb, employed chair- and cabinet-makers and 
upholsterers, so that they were able to make 
everything that they supplied. Such firms went 
under the description of upholders or uphol- 
sterers, and sometimes cabinet-makers and 
upholsterers. 

To give some idea of the scope of an 
upholsterer’s business in the middle of the 
XVIIIth century the following contemporary 
description will, I think, be found of interest. 
It is from a book entitled The London 
Tradesman (1747)* and appears under the 
heading :— 

Of the UPHOLDER, and the Trades employed by him. 

I Have just finished my House, and must now think 
of furnishing it with fashionable Furniture. The 
Upholder is chief Agent in this Case: He is the Man 
upon whose Judgement I rely in the Choice of Goods ; 
and I suppose he has not only Judgement in the Materials, 


but Taste in the Fashions, and Skill in the Workmanship. 
This Tradesman’s Genius must be universal in every 


* The London Tradesman. Being a compendious view of all 
the Trades, Professions, Arts, both Liberal and Mechanic, now 
practised in the Cities of London and Westminster. Calculated for 
the Information of Parents,and Instruction of Youth in their Choice 
of Business. By R. Campbell, Esq. London : MDCCXLVII. 
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Branch of Furniture; though his proper Craft is to 
fit up Beds, Window-Curtains, Hangings, and to cover 
Chairs that have stuffed Bottoms: He was originally 

Species of the Taylor; but, by degrees, has crept 
over his Head, and set up as a Connoisseur in every 
Article that belongs to a House. He employs Journey- 
nen in his own proper Calling, Cabinet-Makers, Glass- 
winders, Looking-Glass Frame-Carvers, Carvers for 
‘hairs, Testers, and Posts of Bed, the Woolen-Draper, 
he Mercer, the Linen-Draper, several Species of Smiths, 
nd a vast many Tradesmen of the other mechanic 
sranches. 
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becomes common in the Trade ; but he that must always 
wait for a new Fashion till it comes from Paris, or is hit 
upon by his Neighbour, is never likely to grow rich or 
eminent in his Way. A Master Cabinet-Maker is a 
very profitable Trade; especially, if he works for and 
serves the Quality himself; but if he must serve them 
through the Chanel of the Upholder, his Profits are 
not very considerable. A Journeyman who knows his 
Business may have a Guinea a Week; and if he works 
Piece-Work, and applies with tolerable Diligence, may 
earn Thirty Shillings and some Weeks Two Guineas. 





The Upholder, according to 

1is Description of his Business, 
aust be no Fool; and have a 
ynsiderable Stock to set up with: 
fowever, a young Man who has 
Mind only to be a mere Upholder, 
ad has no Prospect of setting up 
1 the Undertaking Way, does not 
squire such a universal Genius 
s I have been speaking of: He 
iust handle the Needle so alertly 
; to sew a plain Seam, and sew on 
1e Lace without Puckers ; and he 
1ust use his Sheers so dextrously 
s to cut a Valence or Counterpain 
‘ith a genteel Sweep, according 
» a Pattern he has before him. 
ill this Part of the Work is 
erformed by Women, who never 
erved an Apprenticeship to the 
Aystery, as well as Men. The 
tuffing and covering a Chair or 
settee-Bed is indeed the nicest 
art of this Branch; but it may 
ye acquired without any remark- 
ible Genius. All the Wooden- 
work they use is done by the Joiner, Cabinet-Maker, 
and Carver. A Tradesman who is a good Hand in the 
Upholder’s own Branch is paid Twelve or Fifteen 
Shillings a Week ; and the Women, if good for any thing 
get a Shilling a Day. 

Thus far we have seen what the Upholder originally 
was, what he ought to be, and what he is now, let us 
take him as we find him, and make a Tour through the 
Tradesmen he employs. 

The Cabinet-Maker is his right-hand Man; he 
furnishes him with Mahogony and Wallnut-tree Posts 
for his Beds, Settees of the same Materials, Chairs of 
all Sorts and Prices, carved, plain, and inlaid, Chests 
of Drawers, Book-Cases, Cabinets, Desks, Scrutores, 
Buroes, Dining, Dressing, and Card Tables, Tea-Boards, 
and an innumerable Variety of Articles of this Sort. 
The Cabinet-Maker is by much the most curious 
Workman in the Wood Way, except the Carver; and 
requires a nice mechanic Genius, and a tolerable Degree 
of Strength, though not so much as the Carpenter ; he 
must have a much lighter Hand and a quicker Eye than 
the Joiner, as he is employed in Work much more minute 
and elegant. A Youth who designs to make a Figure 
in this Branch must learn to Draw; for upon this 
depends the Invention of new Fashions, and on that the 
Success of his Business. He who first hits upon any 


Fig. III. 


new Whim is sure to make by the Invention before it 
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A MAHOGANY LIBRARY TABLE OF DIRECTOR DESIGN. Circa 1754 


The Cabinet-Maker and Upholder employ a Species 
of Carvers peculiar to themselves; who are employed 
in carving Chairs, Posts and Testers of Beds, or any 
other Furniture whereon Carving is used. Their work 
is slight and requires no great Ingenuity to perform it ; 
I mean, he needs no elegant Taste in the general Art of 
Carving who performs that used at present upon 
Furniture. They are generally paid by the Piece, 
according to the Pattern of the Work, and may earn 
Thirty or Forty Shillings a Week. As this Taste in 
Furniture has prevailed for some Time past, Tradesmen 
in this Way are much wanted, and are never out of 
Business. Drawing is absolutely necessary for this as 
well as all other Classes of Carvers, and the rest of their 
Education may be as mean as they please. 


A little-known fact that is mentioned in this 
description is that carving was a specialized 
craft, and was quite distinct from the chair- 
maker’s and cabinet-maker’s crafts. The carver 
therefore worked for the chair-maker as well 
as for the cabinet-maker. 


It is interesting also to note that the author 
of this account makes mention that the carving 
of furniture at the time he was writing (1747) 


Fig. VI. 


Circa’ 1754 


was of but little note and did not require much 


skill on the carver’s part. 


In addition this publication is helpful in 
furniture trade 


putting the XVIIIth-century 
into its true perspective. To 
understand old furniture it is 
important to realize the con- 
ditions under which it was 
produced. Without this know- 
ledge it is difficult to rid the 
mind of the popular romantic 
appreciation so much indulged 
in by both dealers and collec- 
tors. The value of an antique 
chair or table is alone due to 
the artistic significance of its 
design. Age, pedigree and past 
romantic association only con- 
fuse a real understanding of 
the subject. 

In reviewing the pieces and 
their original designs which 
are illustrated, the ‘“‘ China 
Table” (Fig. I) is of particular 
interest. In its general form 


it resembles a “ China Table 
and Shelf” in Ince and May- 
hew’s Universal System, but 
with the “shelf”? omitted and 
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a fret gallery fixed around the 
top instead. The bracket feet 
—another deviation from the 
original design—are a distinct 
improvement upon the rather 
indefinite leg. The geometrical 
fret to the cupboard doors is 
also simpler and better than 
the more elaborate scroll de- 
sign shown in the plate. The 
quality of the cabinet-work of 
this piece is exceptional. All 
the fret work is constructed of 
3-ply wood, and the tops of 
the galleries are surmounted 
by a half round capping 
which gives the impression 
that the gallery is cut out of 
solid wood. This refinement 
will not be found in a gallery 
of inferior quality workman- 
ship, as the top having no 
capping will disclose the sec- 
tion of the three layers of ply 
wood. I consider that there is 


very little doubt that this piece was made by 


Ince and Mayhew. The combination of the 
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fine quality workmanship with the similarity 
to a design in the Umiversal System is a strong 


BREAKFAST TABLE OF DIRECTOR DESIGN 
Circa 1754 
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Fig. VIII. A GILT CANDLESTAND OF DIRECTOR 
DESIGN. Circa 1762 

point of evidence in support of this contention. 

The library writing table (Fig. III) is 

another piece, the design and quality of which 

suggest that it was made by its designer, who 


Sl 
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in this case was Thomas Chippendale. The 
following is the description in the Director of 
this table and three others. 


“ Are four Library Tables, . . . they are 
generally made with drawers on one side of 
the Table, and upright sliding partitions, and 
drawers on the other side. They 
frequently stand in the middle of a room, 
which requires both sides to be made 
useful.” 


The table illustrated varies as regards its 
dimensions with those figured on the Director 
plate, being 10 in. shorter in length and 3 in. 
greater in width. I know of another similar 
library table which is of the same measure- 
ments as the Director plate. The variation 
in the proportions of these two tables shows 
that Chippendale—presuming that he was the 
maker of both—varied their size to suit his 
customers’ requirements. 


The “ Dressing-Chest and Bookcase” 
(Fig. IV) follows the Director design very 
closely. It is, however, of slightly different 


proportions, being 10 in. less in the total height 
and 4} in. narrower in the width. Presumably 
this was a piece of bedroom furniture made 
for “ the Quality.” 


The two tables (Figs. VI and VII) called 
by Chippendale ‘‘ China or Breakfast Tables ” 
are also pieces of Director design. In this case 
the simplification of the stretchers of the table 
(Fig. VI) is not an improvement, as_ the 
straight lines do not harmonize so well with 
the cabriole legs as the curved lines of the more 
elaborate stretcher of the original design. 


> 


The example with “term” feet is of 
exceptional quality, and for this reason I 
consider it may have come from Chippendale’s 
workshop. 


These tables were used for serving tea in 
the morning, hence the name of breakfast 
table. It was the custom in the XVIIIth 
century for the well-to-do classes to partake 
of tea and light refreshment on their first rising. 
In the Spectator of March 12th, 1711, mention 
is made of this early morning meal. 


“TI would therefore in a very particular 
Manner recommend these my Speculations to 
all well regulated Families, that set apart an 
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Hour in every Morning for Tea and Bread 
and Butter; and would earnestly advise them 
for their Good to order this Paper to be 
punctually served up, and to be looked upon 
as a Part of the Tea Equipage.” 


As these tables were also termed “ China 
Tables” they may have been used for dis- 
playing china or porcelain. I do not know of 
any contemporary print or picture, however, 
which shows a table of this type being used in 
this manner. 

The gilt candlestand (Fig. VIII), which is 
one of a pair, is of special interest, as it is an 
example of gilt furniture of Director design. 
A considerable quantity of gilt soft wood 
furniture of this type must have been made 
by the leading London cabinet-makers in the 
third quarter of the XVIIIth century, but like 
all gilt furniture only a small percentage of it 
has survived. Undoubtedly, Chippendale in- 
tended that his designs of china cabinets, shelves 
and stands of a very elaborate character should 
be made of soft wood, and. either finished 
in Japan or gilt. A possible reason for this 
treatment was the difficulty in polishing carving 
of an extreme rococo design, and therefore 
pieces that were intended for gilding and 
japanning were made of a more elaborate design 


than those that were to be made in mahogany. 
Chippendale, in his description of this 
stand and two others which appear on the same 


plates, writes as follows: ‘‘ Three Candle- 
stands in a different taste; the heights are 
fixed, and the designs so plain, that little needs 
be said to a workman, and a gentleman wants 
no directions.” 


The elegant mahogany  candlestand 
(Fig. IX), which is also one of an extant 
pair, is especially interesting as it is the only 
example of furniture that I have been able 
to find that resembles one of the plates in the 
Society of Upholsterers and Cabinet-makers 
book, Genteel Household Furniture. The main 
variation between the actual stand and the 
plate is that the tripod feet are of ogee shape 
in the former and of a curved design in the 
latter. ‘This alteration has certainly endowered 
the stand with a more graceful and elegant 
appearance than if it had been made in accord- 
ance with the original design. 


Fig. IX. A MAHOGANY CANDLESTAND of similar 
design to a plate in Genteel Household Furniture. Circa 1760 


I am indebted to Messrs. Frank Partridge 
and Sons, M. Harris & Sons, H. Blairman 
and Sons, Rice & Christy, Ltd., and J. M. 
Botibol for permission to reproduce the illus- 
trations in this article. 





RUE DU MORTIER D’OR, DIEPPE By Richard Sickert, R.A. 


An interesting example of Mr. Sickert’s work, painted in 1934, shewn at the exhibition 
of his latest pictures recently held at The Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square 
(See page 116) 
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TEA AND COFFEE SET (SILVER). 


Designed by H. Stahler, made by Wakely & Wheeler 


Exhibited by the Goldsmiths’ & Silversmiths’ Co., Ltd. 


“NN IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, the first 

President of the Royal Academy, began 

5 his dedication to King George III of 

the famous Discourses with the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

“The regular progress of cultivated life is 
from necessaries to accommodations, from 
accommodations to ornaments. By your illus- 
rious predecessors were established Marts for 
manufactures and Colleges for science; but 
for the arts of elegance, those arts by which 
manufactures are embellished and science re- 
fined, to found an Academy was reserved for 
Your Majesty.” 

There is in fact no question that the Royal 
Academy was from its foundation committed 
to and governed by the Reynoldsian conviction 
that its peculiar concern was with “ ornaments,” 
with embellishments of “ necessaries ” or “ ac- 
commodations.”” He deprecated, as his first 
discourse shows, “‘ considerations merely mer- 
cantile ” and the hope upon which the institu- 
tion under his charge rested was “a general 
desire among our Nobility to be distinguished 
as lovers and judges of the Arts.” 

In short, it was an aristocratic institution 
intended to serve an aristocratic world. 

For nearly one hundred and seventy years 
the Royal Academy has steadfastly clung to 
the principles enunciated by its founder, has 


occupied itself with “the higher Arts of 


Design,” has refused to have anything to do 
with “necessaries”’ or even “ accommoda- 
tions” and confined itself strictly 
* ornaments.” 

This year it has received within its walls 
and exposed to the eye of the public “ neces- 
saries ’’ so essential as cook-pots and kitchen 
ranges and “‘ accommodations’ some of which 
need not be even mentioned. 

Ought we to congratulate the Royal Academy 
on this departure ? 

I think not; I feel sure that if Sir Joshua 
could see what is now going on in Burlington 
House behind his bronze back he would drop 
his brush with a dismayed: “‘ An enemy has 
done this!” 

And I think he would not be far wrong. 
The enemy in question is the confusion into 
which the meaning of that blessed word art 
has fallen. 

The President and members of the Royal 
Academy “ meant well,” of that there can be 
no doubt, but it is equally indubitable that the 
Royal Academy, unlike the Royal Society of 
Arts with which it is here associated, was 
not founded for the purpose of cultivating 
““manufactures”” or promoting commerce, 
the afore-mentioned “considerations merely 
mercantile.” 

However laudable the aims of this Exhibi- 
tion, Burlington House is not the place for it. 
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“LILY OF THE VALLEY.” 


Wedgwood & Sons 


The Royal Academy should be and remain 
a refuge, a sanctuary where the world can 
enjoy high art with the peace of mind and 
detachment with which it enjoys music in a 
concert room or a play in a playhouse. The 
Royal Academy should be the place in the 
Empire to which only those artists who have 
given “ the utmost for the highest ” would be 
admitted. That of course is a counsel of per- 
fection; nevertheless the Academy should at 
least keep “considerations merely 
mercantile”’ in the place where their 
First President meant them to be. 

But, it will be objected, times have 
changed; Reynolds’ ideas are not 
ours ; Reynolds’ public is very differ- 
ent from the public of to-day. 

True, but judged even by that 
standard the Academy has failed. 
Times have not changed suddenly, 
and, as it were with a “bang” like 
the Academy. For two generations 
or more we have known that the Arts 
of Design are not confined to concep- 
tions of the Greeks and Romans and 
the Italian Renaissance, and, for the 
same stretch of time, at the least, that 
balance and proportion, unity and 
variety, rhythm and harmony and the 
rest are the means by which “beauty” 
is achieved not only in buildings and 
statues and pictures, but also in soup 
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Hand painted in green on 
From the original pattern books of Josiah Wedgwood, circa 1790. 
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plates and saucepans, in baths and 
bedsteads, in short, in amy article of 
manufacture. Are we therefore to 
admit any article thus designed to the 
dignity of a “ work of art” and the 
honours of the Royal Academy ? 
Surely not, even if the Academy has 
been persuaded. 

Even that does not exhaust the 
delinquencies of the Royal Academy. 
It does not know its own business. 
“‘ Fitness for purpose” is a slogan 
to which all the world has paid at 
least lip service for a generation. Has 
the Royal Academy for generations 
attempted to make its Galleries “fit 
for purpose”? Has it ever taken 
half as much trouble with the display 
of its “High Arts” as these indus- 
trialists have taken with the display 
of a tea-pot, a wrist-bag and less 
“elegant” items? And, further, if it 
really were the authority on the Arts of Design 
which it now apparently claims to be would it 
not have insisted on having the final word in the 
selection of the manufactures here exhibited ? 
Instead, we find that out of a general Committee 
of some sixty only five are Royal Academicians, 
and not one is a chairman on the Advisory 
Committees. 

The Royal Academy then is practically 
dead in this sensational act of theirs. 





“torus.” 
in bronze lustre and red. 
Wedgwood & Sons 


Globe-shape Coffee Set with pear-shape cups 
Designed by Keith Murray, A.R.I.B.A. 
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NURSERY DRESSER in Birch and Lime Tree picked out in colour; designed by Sir Ambrose Heal for the Nursery 
arranged by Edward Maufe at the Royal Academy Exhibition of British Art in Industry. Cupboards fitted with racks 
for plates and bottles. Drawers fitted for cutlery. White china service with pink and silver decorations designed by 
Albert Rutherston. Note.—The glass doors of the cupboards are frameless; the chromium-plated strap hinges also 
form the handles. Exhibited by Heal & Son, Ltd., London 








On the other hand, the Royal Society of 
Arts and those associated with the industrial 
side of “ Art” have proved themselves very 
much alive. 

They have taken full advantage of the glory 
which the illustrious name of Burlington House 
and of the kudos which this association with 
the Royal Academy will shed on them. 

It is, from considerations merely mercantile, 
a fine “stunt” and well worth the £20,000 
said to have been spent upon it. 

In spite of the regrettable fact that on Press 
day, and, incidentally, after two years of prepar- 
ation, the exhibition presented a spectacle of 
chaos to the bewildered critics, it was not 
difficult to see that the organisers had really 
taken a great deal of trouble with the staging 
of this event. 

The show is really beautifully produced. The 
irrelevant palatial architecture and ornamentation 
has been discreetly screened, daylight has been 
excluded and the exhibits artificially so lighted 
and arranged that their display alone is a 
pleasure to the eye. 

It is a little difficult to understand the 
principle on which the objects themselves have 
been selected, a difficulty which no doubt 
arises from the fact that we do not know 
precisely what “industry” means. It would, 
for example, not have occurred to me that 
Mr. Omar Ramsden’s “‘ Hellespont’ Mazer 
Bowl,” an impressive piece in wood, gold and 
silver gilt and the “ Heat storage continuous 
burning cooker,” designed by the “ Bonny- 
bridge Foundry Studio ” could possibly belong 
to the same categories of “ Art,” even though 
metal working is involved in both; nor do I 
understand why “genuine” sculpture, such 
as Mr. H. W. Palliser’s excellent “ Figure for 
Niche ” should be ranked as “ industry,” unless 
of course the fact that it has a purpose is supposed 
to distinguish it from “ High Art.” I wonder 
also whether the industrial exhibitors would 
really be willing to accept the conditions of 
criticism with which the artist has to put up. 
Am I welcomed as a critic when I point out 
that, for example, D. M. Bembarton’s Handbag 
“Euclid ” seems to me in rather a poor sort 
of taste, or S. Ortwerler’s Handbag is designed 
with two ugly, but happily detachable, initials; 
may I say that J. E. V. Winterbourne’s, Ltd., 
design of a clock in sycamore with brown glass 
decoration has little to recommend it in respect 
of balance and proportion? I may, no doubt, 
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say, for example, that Mr. Keith Murray’s 
little blue teaset is as charming in its spherical! 
forms as it is in its turquoise blue colour, but 
will be less welcomed when I point out that 
it is an exception from the rule of its com- 
petitors. In this connection all such criticism 





BEAKER. Silver with ivory stem. Designed by A. E. 
Harvey, manufactured by Hukin & Heath, Ltd. 
Exhibited by the Goldsmiths’ & Silversmiths’ Co., Ltd. 
Purchased by the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths 


seems out of place, because we are dealing in 
the main with mass productions, and the only 
material criterion of such is their saleability. 
The main object of this Exhibition is therefore 
necessarily to give Trade and not Art a fillip. 

The fact is that, with certain exceptions, 
this exhibition has its ideal home in Olympia, 
and has crept into Piccadilly only because 
“* Art ” to-day means just anything or nothing. 
The very title of the exhibition is meaningless. 
It should more properly have been called : 
“‘ Exhibition of Taste in British Industries ”— 
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and then we might have said, the exhibition 
shows that our Taste has improved, that we 
have competent designers in a general way, 
but not yet in every particular ; and we have 
no doubt many competent industrialists, more 
than are here represented. 

There is, however, one plea I would like 
) make. Let the Royal Society, to which any 
erson who is interested in its activities may 
elong, look after the welfare of our Manu- 
.ctures and Industries ; “‘ matters mercantile ”’ 
re its province. 

The Royal Academy of Arts is, at least in 
ieory, an elect body of exceptional artists, and 
us body should take thought and henceforth 
serve the privileged space of Burlington 
fouse to the exceptional, the individual, the 
recious, in the best sense of the word ; let it 
mulate its first President in at least one and 
1e principal respect, namely, in his devotion 
» “the higher Arts of Design.” 


x *x * 


, NOTE ON SPECIMEN ROOMS 


BY J. G. NOPPEN 
| impression that I received in the course 
of two visits to Burlington House to the 
Exhibition of British Art in Industry was that 
the whole business was a great mistake. Art, 
as we have been accustomed to understand it, 
is outside the sphere of industrial manufacture, 
and it seems probable that efforts to reconcile 
and ally the two must always fail. 

I felt this nowhere more strongly than in 
looking over the “ Specimen Rooms,” and I 
would here remark that even the organizers 
of the exhibition seem to have felt it, too, as 
indicated by such a purely “ industrial ” head- 
ing. However, I was disappointed by the 
“ Specimen Rooms,” and am more convinced 
than ever that rooms should not be designed 
by architects. Certainly no one who wanted a 
home worthy of the name could be content 
with such rooms. The truth is that it would 
have been better to have no specimen rooms, 
and, so far as articles of furniture are concerned, 
the less architects have to do with them the 
better. Surely, they are finding the task of 


designing satisfactory houses hard enough ! 
Why ask more of them ? 
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There was a Day Nursery which might 
perhaps be justified in theory ; but in practice 
it is never likely to happen. It would be 
necessary for the architect to design a child 
for it! Such things are outside the pale of 
criticism. They are all wrong. Another speci- 
men was a “complete bedroom” with a bed 
of extraordinary shape, in the making of which 
the chief idea appears to have been the pro- 
duction of something showy. Few ordinary 
persons would care to use such a bed. Blame 
cannot be attached to the designers of the 
rooms. They have undoubtedly succeeded in 
so far as they were competent ; but, the object 
of this exhibition being to show art-loving 
people that industry had something artistic to 
offer them, these obvious “ specimens ” are a 
serious mistake. Their character does not 
appeal to such people. A room, whether it 
be a bedroom, library, or dining room, is a 
personal and intimate thing, the peculiar crea- 
tion of its owner, and only a person wholly 
devoid of artistic imagination and hope would 
want a room designed for him, or be content 
to live in such a place. A bed, or a table, or a 
wardrobe, need not be given such a setting in 
order to display its qualities as a work of art. 
If it has any, they would be apparent were 
the piece standing in a yard. Some of the 
furniture was very good ; but I hope that the 
public will compare it with unquestioned 
works of art, and endeavour to conclude for 
itself precisely what industry is able to 
provide for it, because it is upon industry 
that, in the main, it will henceforth be com- 
pelled to depend. 

If this exhibition enables both manufacturers 
and people to get a little nearer to an under- 
standing of Industry’s possibilities and limita- 
tions, it will not have been in vain. It may be 
that in due season a better term than “ Art 
in Industry ” will be evolved to comprehend 
such a display. Indeed, it is to be hoped that 
industry will gain such a reputation that its 
own name will be sufficient. It is as wrong 
to speak of art in industry as it would be to 
compare 18th century furniture with that now 
on view at Burlington House. In this, as in 
many other spheres, the most urgent, present 
need is to get the right perspective; to see 
things as they are, and to be under no illusions. 
The exhibition may help to that end; but the 
galleries devoted to specimen rooms are a 
decided handicap. 
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Fig. 1. HILLARY TORRIANO. Oil Miniature. Signed 
and dated 1737. Victoria and Albert Museum 


HE career of the Irishman, Thomas Frye, 
portrait painter, miniaturist, engraver and 
porcelain manufacturer is a conspicuous in- 
stance of that singular versatility which the 

struggle for existence seems to have developed in minor 
artists of the eighteenth century. Born in or near Dublin in 
1710, nothing is known of his origin or early life, save that 
he was trained by a master “ neither eminent nor skilful.” 

While still a young man, he came to London with 
Herbert Stoppelaer, “ who to the occupation of a painter 
joined that of an actor, and was equally contemptible in 
each.”’ Frye’s arrival may be placed before 1735, the date 
of his earliest portraits painted in England. He must 
have achieved some reputation as a portrait painter when 
he obtained an important commission from the Saddlers’ 
Company for a full length of their Master, Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, in Garter Robes. The Prince’s con- 
nection with this Company is attributed to a fortunate 
chance. One Lord Mayor’s Day he elected to view the 
procession incognito and, being rudely jostled by the mob, 
sought refuge on the Saddlers’ stand, into which he was 
unceremoniously hoisted. Grateful for their assistance, 
he consented to become Perpetual Master, and the 
Company’s records show that he took office in 1737, his 
portrait by Frye being painted the following year (not 
in 1734, as stated by Strickland). Contained in a finely 
carved frame of the period, it is a fair specimen of 
ceremonial portraiture in the Richardsonian style. There 
is no attempt to give interest to a head notoriously lacking 
in character, but though heavy in handling and sombre 
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in tone, it is competently drawn and achieves a certain 
dignity of effect. Unfortunately, its position over the 
chimney-piece in the Company’s Hall makes it impossible 
to photograph satisfactorily. 

Frye had already given proofs of versatility, engraving 
and painting portraits and miniatures, when in 1744 
he launched out suddenly on a new career by founding 
the Bow porcelain factory at West Ham in Essex. He 
became manager and with Edward Heyleyn took 
out the first patent for making true porcelain “ equal 
to, if not exceeding in goodness,” that imported from 
the East. Probably because experiments with clay 
brought from America failed, no porcelain seems to have 
resulted from this patent, and four years later another 
was taken out by Frye, the chief ingredient being the 
white ash of calcined bones. This was an important 
innovation, for bone-ash first “ put to practical use in 
porcelain making at Bow ” was ultimately to be adopted 
in the standard English commercial china. A mark 
resembling the letters “T. F.” in monogram was 
formerly identified with the cypher employed by Frye 
on his mezzotints, but it is now recognized as an 
imitation Chinese character; and though it occurs on 
some pieces of Bow, is found much more often on 
Worcester porcelain. 

Frye devoted fifteen years to the management of the 
factory, which enjoyed great prosperity under his control. 
It is, says Mr. W. B. Honey, believed to have owed much 
to his taste, “‘ though the porcelain bears no trace of his 
personal style as an artist.” But what, one may ask, are 
the characteristics of his personal style which we might 
reasonably hope to recognize on porcelain, since nothing 
purely decorative in intention is known to survive from 
his hand? He was a portrait painter and miniaturist 
accustomed to experiment in various mediums, including 
enamel, and, guiding the destinies of Bow from the start, it 
seems at least probable that he tried his hand at decoration. 
If on the slenderest evidence Duesbury may be credited 
with painting Bow figures in oils, why not Frye, who was 
certainly capable of doing it? At any rate, a writer in 
the “ European Magazine ” (1788) states positively that 
the elegant designs and the manner of painting the figures 
* exhibit the ability of our artist to great advantage.” 

His ceaseless activity and the many years “he had 
spent among furnaces ” caused his health to break down, 
and he was forced to retire in 1759. To repair his consti- 
tution he set out for Wales, painting portraits on the way 
(which suggests that he left Bow with an empty purse), 
and on his arrival met with so much encouragement 
that during a stay of a few months he was able to save 
money. All Frye’s hitherto recorded oils, mezzotints 
and miniatures date either before or after the period 1744- 
59, which he spent at Bow, but the pair of attractive 
portraits (Figs. II and III) signed in full and dated 1753, 
prove that while running the factory he sometimes 
received a commission. They represent Mr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin Day, who at that time were living in Norwich, 
and show that in the interval since he painted the Prince 
of Wales his style has undergone a complete trans- 
formation. Like many other contemporary artists, he 
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has reacted strongly to French influence, expressing 
itself in freedom of design and pose; while in 
contrast to his former horny paint, here the brushwork 
is light and expressive. The sitters are in elaborate 
ancy dress, which for some unexplained reason was 
1uch in vogue at this period. The lady’s costume is 
particularly charming, with its black bodice and rose- 
yloured under-skirt and sleeves, heavily trimmed with 
ice and tied with saffron yellow bows The modelling 

full yet sufficiently fused, and the bright pigments thinly 
pplied without glazes produce a curious histrionic effect. 


(1710-1760) 


death commemorated the association by signing prints 
from his portraits “W. Pether olim Discipulus ejus.” 
This enterprise was heralded by “ puffs” in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, and the Critical Review, which 
announce that the “ ingenious Mr. Frye is now employ’d 
at his house in Hatton Garden in perfecting 12 mezzo- 
tinto prints from drawings in the manner of Piazzeta of 
Rome.” The drawings and one completed plate were on 
view to subscribers, and at the price of two guineas the 
series was “calculated to be complete and elegant 
furniture for one room.” The specimen was thought 





Figs. II and III. _MR. & MRS. BENJAMIN DAY. Signed and dated 1753. 


After about a year in Wales, Frye returned to London 
with his health apparently restored and settled in Hatton 
Garden at the “ Golden Head and Red Lamp.” There- 
upon he “ broke out upon the world as the sun from 
behind a cloud,” and embarked upon the undertaking for 
which, perhaps, he is now best remembered, the produc- 
tion in mezzotint of a number of life-size heads from his 
own drawings in black and white chalk. Published in 
two series they number eighteen all told, and while most 
were unnamed and issued as fancy subjects, they include 
a self-portrait (Fig. IV) and heads of George III and 
Queen Charlotte. Being unable to obtain sittings 
from the King and Queen, he assiduously attended every 
performance in the theatre at which they were present. 
It is said that they were “ graciously pleased to look 
towards him,” and thus he was able to inscribe the plates 
“ Thos. Frye, Pictor ad Vivum delineavit.” The head 
of the King was engraved by W. Pether, who by this time 
had become his partner and assistant, and after Frye’s 
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to prove him “ a great master in that art,” but these 
heads, though vigorously executed, are in the way of 
curiosities, on a scale improper for mezzotint. 

In 1760, the year that he began to publish his “‘ heads,” 
he was represented at the Society of Artists, the first 
exhibition open to the public, by portraits in oils, crayons 
and miniatures, which, said the Critical Review, 
show him to be “ eminent as a painter.” Among these 
was a half-length of Richard Leveridge, the singer, which 
** possessed very considerable merit,” and was subse- 
quently engraved by Pether. For more than a century 
this has been wrongly identified with a conspicuously 
able portrait of Leveridge at the Garrick Club, which 
Mr. Collins Baker reproduces in “ British Painting ” 
and restores to its true owner, F. Van der Myn. 

From 1761 dates the portrait of John Ellis (Fig. V), 
Warden of the Scriveners’ Company and an intimate 
friend of Dr. Johnson, who once remarked to Boswell, 
“Tt is wonderful, sir, what is to be found in London. 


‘ 
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Fig. IV. SELF-PORTRAIT. Mezzotint, 1760 


The most literary conversation that I ever enjoyed was 
at the table of Jack Ellis, a money scrivener, behind 
the Royal Exchange, with whom I used to dine generally 
once a week.” This is by far the best portrait by Frye 
I have seen. The fine, intelligent head has strongly 
aroused the artist’s interest, while the subtle modelling, 
the loose, atmospheric brushwork and the expressive 
pose show that in his last phase Frye was a portrait- 
painter with claims to be taken seriously. The picture 
must be judged by contemporary standards, and few 
English artists could have excelled it at this date. The 


Fig. VI. MINIATURE. Signed and dated 1761 


Mr. Alan Evan’s Collection 


full-length Jeremy Bentham as a boy at the National 
Portrait Gallery, of about the same date, shows Frye’s 
inequality as an artist. In it he reverts to his former 
insensitive handling of paint ; it is mere dull hack-work, 
mediocre alike in conception and execution. 

With the Society of Artists Frye exhibited miniatures, 
and beside water-colour is said to have worked in black- 
lead and enamel, though examples in those mediums 
are not known to me. He must have practised the 
art from his youth, for the fine oil miniature of Hillary 
Torriano, which was painted in London in 1737 is 
obviously not from a ’prentice hand. At the back is an 
allegorical storm at sea inspired by some minor Flemish 


Fig. V. JOHN ELLIS, WARDEN OF THE 
SCRIVENERS’ COMPANY, 1761 


master, and inscribed on a scroll “ Nous nous joindrons 
malgré Porage”’ doubtless in allusion to some unknown 
episode in Torriano’s life. 

Frye’s miniatures in water-colour, of which some 


“ce 


were “of small size ” for jewellery, are rare, the few 
recorded being signed in full and dating from the close 
of his career. One of these signed miniatures, painted in 
1761, is reproduced in Fig. VI, and is an excellent example 
of his delicate modelling and sensitive touch. 

In his last years Frye had become of unwieldy bulk, 
and he died of consumption “ brought on by intense 
application” on April 2nd, 1762. As a man he was 
“open, affable and humane,” always ready to lend a 
helping hand to struggling artists. At the time of his 
death he had attained some eminence in his profession, 
and was a friend of Reynolds, then rising into fame. 
Had he lived into the era of regular public exhibitions, 
doubtless he would have added considerably to his 
reputation. An epitaph upon him appeared in several 
contemporary journals. The author, not content with 
likening him to Van Dyck and Rubens as a painter, has 
the hardihood to assert that in miniature “ he equalled, 
if not excelled, the famous Samuel Cooper.” 


















































THE CARRYING OF THE CROSS 


An early XVIth Century Brussels Tapestry designed by Jacob de Camp 


In the William Rockhill Nelson Foundation, Kansas City 





AN IMPORTANT EARLY XVItH CENTURY 
TAPESTRY 


BY PHYLLIS 


HE Lowland provinces that now comprise 

Belgium had overshadowed all competition in 

tapestry production for nearly a century before 

the Brussels shops assumed a position of primary 
nportance, but once their prestige was established, they 
ame rapidly to dominate the whole industry. Under 
he regency of Marguerite of Austria (1506-30) it was 
srussels that set the fashion in tapestry, and the form 
hat this fashion took was evidently determined primarily 
y Jean II van Roome. Van Roome was in the service 
f the Court, and it was he who provided the designs for 
culpture in the sepulchral church built by Marguerite 
t Brou, but little else is known of his biography, and 
othing of his artistic education. 

The style that Van Roome made popular was 
haracterized by a compact grouping of many figures in 
ather voluminous costumes, resulting in a composition 
hat gives the effect of a billowing heap of multicoloured 
abrics, out of which emerge faces and hands. In basic 
onception it was ideal for tapestries. The serried 
anks of figures pile up in a vertical wall, practically flat 
ind very substantial. The surface is fully and evenly 
sovered. The design carries well, yet at the same time 
here is opportunity for interesting detail. But it was 


-specially readily convertible into a formula, which could 
be worked and reworked with little adjustment to subject 


ind no freshness of invention. Van Roome himself 
was not guiltless in this process of standardization, and 
the tendency was fostered and greatly accelerated by the 
quantity production of the Brussels shops. 

At the same time, however, another influence was 
infiltrating into Lowland painting which served to 
counterbalance this trend to a certain extent. For in 
order to meet the vogue for all things of the Renaissance 
which was sweeping over their own country, Flemish 
painters were going to Italy. There they learned resources 
in composition of which their simpler, empitically- 
minded forebears never dreamed, and their touch took 
on, too, a certain suavity which, if later it became a 
dangerous weakness, did for a time mitigate the stodginess 
of their native manner. 

One of the handsomest tapestry products of this 
combination of influences is a complete panel, in 
excellent condition, representing the “ Carrying of the 
Cross,” recently acquired by the William Rockhill 
Nelson Foundation of Kansas City (colour plate). Here 
is the Style of Jean II van Roome, multiple figures whose 
ample garments envelope them in deep folds that break 
into almost formal patterns, each personage overlapping 
all those about him, so that the group is a continuous 
structure. Yet the score of persons that enter into the 
scene are not merely superimposed to form a human 
wall. They are distributed in a sequence that creates a 
linear pattern and at the same time constitutes a system 
of balanced weights and movements. 
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Fig. I. DETAIL OF THE CARRYING OF THE CROSS 
showing the inscription and the two faces of Jesus at the focus 
of the composition. 


The panel does not stand alone. In the first place, 
the cartoon has been woven at least one other time, with 
the arms of the Soderini family introduced,' and the 
Soderini set consists of four pieces, of which this is the 
third, the others being Jesus in the Garden ; the Flagella- 
tion, Crowning with Thorns and the Mocking, combined 
in one composition ; and the Crucifixion. In the second 
place, there are a number of other tapestries devoted to 
the Passion clearly by the same designer, notably three 
other versions of the Crucifixion, two in the Museum of 
Forli,” the third formerly in the possession of P. W. 
French & Co., of New York; a Lamentation at the foot 
of the Cross in the Pennsylvania Museum; and a 
Deposition in the Musée du Louvre.’ And finally, to 
this painter must be attributed also the famous Life of 
the Virgin series of Aix en Provence Cathedral,‘ while 
among the Old Testament scenes evidently by the same 
hand are two that have passed through the market, one 
showing Nathan denouncing David and Bathesheba, 
the other Daniel condemning the Elders. He also 
illustrated the History of Perseus and several pieces of 
this set have appeared in sales, of which the finest is 
now in the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lehman 
of New York. Of the scattered single pieces assignable 
to this designer one of the most interesting is a triple 
panel, each unit displaying a single figure, Saint James, 
Saint Helen and Saint Christopher, in the possession of 
Geheimrat Pringsheim of Munich. 


' G. J. DeMotte, La Tapisserie Gothique, Paris, 1921-24. : 

2 One is illustrated in B. Kurth, Gotische Bildteppiche aus Frankreich und 
Flandern, Munich, 1923, Fig. 85. 

* Illustrated ibid., Fig. 86. 

* Pieces of this series are illustrated in Kurth, op. cit., Fig. 66, and H. Gébel, 
Wandteppiche, I. Teil, Die Niederlande, Leipzig, 1923, II, Fig. 368. 
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Who was this designer who practised the style of 
Jean II van Roome, but endowed his figures with more 
individuality and his compositions with more flexibility ? 
Jean van Roome first became known as a_ tapestry 
designer largely through the evidence of signatory 
inscriptions’ which he introduced, rather inconspicuously, 
into decorative details of his compositions. Luckily, he 
was not alone in this practice,” and the designer of the 
Kansas City piece also followed this custom. Indeed, 
the Kansas City piece carries one of these inscriptions, 
not clear or complete enough to permit identification 
were it unsupported, but providing valuable corrobora- 
tion and supplementation for inscriptions on other 
tapestries, the cartoons of which were clearly composed 
by the same hand, notably the Aix Life of the Virgin. 

The epigraphy of these inscriptions is almost always 
difficult, the letters fantastic, the legend capricious, the 


execution often garbled.’ All these characteristics are. 


evident in the inscription on the piece in question, 
although it is clearer than some. On the cuff and around 
the bottom of the tunic of Simon Cyrene, who helps 
Jesus support the weight of the cross, are letters which, 
interpreted by comparison with scores of similar tapestry 
inscriptions, read: IEKOBUS. The K has been closed 
at the top so that it looks like R, the S is quite confused 
(Fig. I) but both these letters are truer to form in the 
weaving with the Soderini arms, a typical example of the 
variations due to errors in weaving, probably by illiterate 
weavers, which make this epigraphy so perplexing in 
many instances. The name Jacobus could have nothing 
to do with Simon Cyrene. In all probability, then, it 
refers either to the weaver or to the designer. 

The letters around the lower edge of the garment 
begin with an AVE MARIA, of which parts are con- 
cealed by folds and which is interrupted by the upright 
of the cross. Then follow, again with interruptions by 
folds, four Q’s (in a somewhat curious form found in a 
number of epigraphic alphabets of the period), E KB/KVO 
and a final ambiguous letter which is only a little less 
confused on the Soderini piece, though there it might 
well be an N upside down. The possibility that it is N 
is confirmed by two of the inscriptions on the Aix Life 
of the Virgin: I CUN and CAON. Three of the 
remaining inscriptions on that series consist of Q’s 
repeated, and the sixth has no relation to the others. 

Much spelling and most proper name spelling of the 
time was phonetic and was varied at caprice. Here, then, 
is a Jacobus whose other name sounds like KUON, 
CUN or CAON. 

Now it happens that on a half dozen other tapestries 
in a closely similar style, which yet cannot be the work 
of the same hand, there appear other versions of this 
same name: KON, KONN, CENS, QEN, but com- 
bined in some instances with the name Jean. Thus on 
a panel illustrating a Romance in the Czartoriski Museum, 
Cracow, is IONIIIKONN. The IO are partly inter- 
rupted by the turn of the garment, the K is worn, but 


’ J. Destrée, Maitre Philippe, Brussels, 1904 ; and A. Thiery, Les Inscrip- 
tions et signatures des Tapisseries du Peintre Bruxellois Jean de Bruxelles, 
appelé Jean de Rome, Louvain, 1907. 

“ Marthe Crick-Kuntziger, Maitre Knoest et les Tapisseries “ Signées ” 
des Musées Royaux du Cinquantenaire, Li¢ge, 1927; Ackerman, The Final 
Solution of Maitre Philippe, Apollo, XIV (1931), pp. 83-87. 

* For a discussion of the method see Ackerman, Three Early XVIth Century 
Tapestries, New York, s.d., pp. 15-17. Some of the older scholars in the 
field still seem uneasy in face of this unfamiliar method, but evidence in support 
of it has been accumulating steadily, until there is now a mass of material, in 
course of publication. 
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the letters are unusually straightforward. Of the other 
inscriptions the most interesting is that on a piece from 
the history of Ulysses which passed through the art 
market in*- Munich some years ago: CEN AINE OPX 
ANBWIER. It would seem that this was the opus (OPX) 
of the elder (ainé) of two brothers, Jacobus and Jean, 
whose last name sounded like CEN or KONN, and 
who worked in Antwerp (ANBWIER) in the first quarter 
of the XVIth century. 

In 1517 there was received into the guild of Antwerp 
one, Jean de Camp.” There is no record of his appren- 
ticeship in Antwerp, and in that year a group of painters, 
who were politico-religious refugees, moved there from 
Brussels. The Brussels guild records are lost so that 
verification is impossible, but it seems probable that 
Jean de Camp, whose name in the list immediately 
follows that of known Brussels men, also came from that 
city. This would account for a French pronunciation of 
the name Camp (in Flemish it would more probably be 
van Campen), which would equal phonetically Kon and 
the other random spellings. 

In the next year Jacob de Camp was admitted to the 
Antwerp guild.’ There is thus every reasonable proba- 
bility that the Kansas City panel was the work of Jacob 
de Camp. 

Nor is that all. Among the many pieces on which the 
name of Jean van Roome appears, obviously the work of 
Jean II, who was court painter to Marguerite, not the 
earlier Jean I, are several on which the name Camp also 
appears. For example, Jean van Roome designed and 
“ signed ” in a number of places a large series illustrating 
the Redemption of Man," which is dispersed in a great 
many different collections on at least two continents. 
Pieces of this set in the Cathedral of Burgos, the Museum 
of Pienza and the collection of Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst also bear the name Camp. Similarly, the series 
of the Passion in the Cathedral of Trent bears both 
names. Evidently one or both of the de Camps colla- 
borated with Jean van Roome, and they may well have 
been either his pupils, judging from the close stylistic 
relations, or pupils with him of a common master,'' 
though here again the loss of the Brussels records makes 
confirmation impossible. 

The composition of the Kansas City panel derives from 
a long lineage which helps to link together the successive 
generations of the schoo! that culminated in Jean II van 
Roome. The immediate antecedent of the Kansas City 
composition is the Carrying of the Cross in the Spanish 
State Collection,’ which follows closely the same subject 
in the Trent Passion.'* For while the direction of the 
procession is reversed, the figures of Jesus, the Magdalen 
and at least one soldier are almost identical. This central 
group seems, in turn, to be adapted from a somewhat 
earlier Carrying of the Cross in a Credo tapestry formerly 
in Toledo Cathedral and now in the possession of P. W. 
French & Co. And, indeed, there are also points of 

* P. H. Rombouts-T. H. van Lerius, Les Liggeren et autres Archives de 
la Guilde de Saint-Luc, Antwerp, 1864-76, I. 

* Ibid. 

_ *° The series has been partly published by D. T. B. Wood (who somewhat 
misinterpreted the subject), Tapestries of the Seven Deadly Sins, “* Burlington 
Magazine,”” XX (1912), p. 220. 

** Any conclusions concerning relations among painters of the Flemish 
schools based on stylistic evidence must be stated very tentatively. See 
discussion of method cited Note 7. 

‘2 Illustrated in Gébel, op. cit., Fig. 260. 

‘9 Ibid., Fig, 438. 
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immediate correspondence between the Toledo and the 
Kansas City designs. The Toledo piece is inscribed 
QON. A Camp of the preceding generation, perhaps the 
father of Jean and Jacob, must have designed this. 

But the Toledo piece has a good deal in common 
with the Carrying of the Cross in the Angers Passion'* 
which bears the name of Jean I van Roome. Jean I van 
Roome was trained in Tournai, but we do not hear of 
him as master there, and he worked for the Brussels 
weaver Aelst, which suggests that he moved to Brussels. 
The Angers cartoon has, moreover, the group of horse- 
nen riding through the gate, with the bearded man 
urning to talk to a man with heavy jowls sunk in a high 
collar, essentially the same as the Roman officials in the 
Kansas City panel (Fig. IT). 





Fig. II. 


DETAIL OF THE CARRYING OF THE CROSS 
showing the highly individualised type of the three Roman 
officials 


Finally, the Angers design has evidently taken a 
great deal from the Carrying of the Cross in the great 
panel in the Cinquantenaire Museum inscribed Piat van 
Roome."® Piat does not appear in the Tournai guild 
records, or in any other that have been published, which 
strongly suggests that his mastership also may have been 
recorded in the lost Brussels registers. 


These lacunz in written documentation due to the 
destruction of the Brussels archives are regrettable, but 
the more important documentation of the tapestries 
themselves thus bears witness to a close inter-relation 
between the Van Roomes and the Camps, through, 
apparently, five generations, whose extant works span 
nearly a century. In the course of that time the joint 
family style gradually changed from the vigorous ugliness 
of the middle of the XVth century to a polished and 
cultivated manner, that sought and obtained handsome 
effects. But while types were modified and drawing 


‘* Ibid., Fig. 259. The two Jean van Roomes were originally confused in 
Thiery. They were first, op. cit., disentangled in Ackerman, Recently Identified 
Designers of Gothic Tapestries, “‘ The Art Bulletin,” IX (1926), pp. 142-160. 
The material there has subsequently been somewhat corrected and greatly 
expanded. 


15° Ackerman, Piat van Roome, “‘ Kunstchronik,”’ 1926, p. 9. 
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became steadily more gracious and finished, conceptions 
and especially compositions were handed down from 
father to son, master to pupil. And something of the 
Flemish love of strong plain faces, depicted sometimes 
with a shade of caricature, persists even after the smooth 
brush of the Renaissance has passed over the style. 

In the Kansas City panel the general disposition of 
the main group goes back, as we have seen, three genera- 
tions, and the relation of this to the Roman officials 
riding out from the walled city was four generations old. 
But every one of Jacob de Camp’s antecedents has 
conceived the whole ensemble merely as an agglutinated 
crowd. Jacob, on the contrary, having learned directly, 
or more probably indirectly, from Italy, has given it a 
pattern and a structure. The assemblage is organised on 
a V scheme, and the cross serves as scaffolding for this 
form. The transverse emphasizes the down slant of 
the left half of the procession, the upright, though to 
one side and extending below it, gives impetus to the 
upward movement of the other side. The exact point 
which is almost in the spatial middle of the panel, is 
specifically indicated where the foot of the soldier 
grasping the cross in front of Jesus is concealed by 
Jesus’s robe. Directly above that is the face of Christ, 
immediately juxtaposed to its double on Veronica’s 
Suedarium, a daring trick, most effective (Fig. I). 

Though the women in this cartoon are, without 
exception, cast in the conventional mould of the school 
(the models of the statues at Brou might have sat for 
them all), there are among the men some distinctive 
individuals. Especially fine is the group of the three 
Roman officials, conversing as they come out the gate, 
cynical, world-worn, all of the fleshly school, with mean 
eyes (Fig. II). At this point the style is wholly naturalistic, 
but the faces of the soldiers, on the other hand, are 
abstract symbols of brutality, approaching caricature. 
Another minor figure, however, a boy with cheeks 
distended to sound a horn, shows excellent observation. 

In colour the piece is characteristic of the best 
products of the school. The violet of Christ’s robe, a 
treacherous dye at this period, which almost always 
proved fugitive, has only slightly mellowed towards 
brown, so that it is well contrasted with the deep wood- 
brown of the Cross. A changeable green and yellow 
tunic on Simon Cyrene balances a gown of the same 
fabric worn by the Magdalen, and behind them two 
soldiers repeat the colour balance, with two shades of 
blue. Beyond that the symmetry is broken, with a more 
dispersed distribution of the three chief colours, blue, 
red and green, with red decidedly predominating, a 
happy effect, for the solid texture and matt surface of 
wool tapestry profit by a liberal use of strong, warm 
tones. 

At once a splendid decoration and a convincing 
presentation of its theme, this tapestry marks the com- 
pletion of the first great epoch in European tapestry 
history and the end of a style. With it “ Gothic” 
tapestry terminates, and thereafter the Renaissance, 
whose influence has already done so much to soften and 
refine this design, triumphs decisively. Tapestry 
becomes something else, and that which it becomes is 
so much less tapestry that the art never again attains the 
same level. 





AN UNKNOWN BOOKPLATE OF ELIAS ASHMOLE 


BY GEORGE H. VINER 


HE quest for the identity of the owner of an 

anonymous bookplate frequently leads the 

adventurer into unexpected byways, and surely 

none could be more unexpected or less promising 
than a dissertatior. on Astrology in Medicine to furnish 
a finger-post for finding the way. It will be seen, 
however, in the instance that follows that astrology 
provided the clue. 

Writing for the Book-Plate Collectors’ Miscellany in 
1890, the late J. Paul Rylands, F.S.A., pointed out that 
Elias Ashmole was known to have made use of three 
different bookplates. Of these, two consisted of small 
wood-cut frames surrounding the name; one variety 
with tke name only, the other with name and the date, 
1635. The third is represented in facsimile by Fig. I. 
The engraving measures 7 in. by §in., and is suitable 
only for volumes of large size. 

Many years later a well-known dealer offered the 
writer an anonymous armorial plate on the back of 
which was Elias Ashmole’s name written in pencil, 
no very convincing evidence of ownership, and in view 
of Mr. Rylands’s note it changed hands merely as a 
plate of early date belonging to some unidentified 
Ashmole, not as Elias Ashmole’s own. See Fig. II. 

Ashmole having been skilled in heraldry and having 
held office as Windsor Herald (1660), it seemed highly 
improbable that he would have suffered such an un- 
heraldic device as that depicted on the plate. There 
is no record of any such crest in the usual books of 
reference, and it might well represent Mercury engaged 
in a step-dance for the entertainment of the two chubby 
cherubs sitting at his feet. 

A further considerable interval elapsed before the 
portrait plate, previously unknown to him, came into 
the writer’s possession, and on sight of it the Mercury 
crest began to assume a very different aspect, for in 
addition to the well-known Ashmole crest (a greyhound 
courant sable) were seen the sign of Mercury and the 
cherubs posed as before. What was the meaning of 
it, and was the bookplate another of Elias Ashmole’s 
after all? The Lancet for November 29th, 1913, gave 
a strong hint of the correct answer, for it contained an 
article on Astrology in Medicine from the pen of the 
late Dr. Charles A. Mercier. On happening to read 
it the bookplate sprang to mind, and it became evident 
that had Mercury been in Gemini—obviously the 
Gemini were Castor and Pollux, the third of the signs 
of the Zodiac—and in the ascendant on the day of 
Ashmole’s birth, he would have been of the utmost 
importance in casting his “nativity” (horoscope, 
apparently, would be an inaccurate though commonly 
used term), that is to say “the setting out on a plan 
of the Houses of Heaven the position of the signs of 
the Zodiac and of the planets in the respective houses 
that they occupied at the moment of birth.” 

Now Ashmole was born some 300 years previously, 
actually on May 23rd, 1617, and the problem arose 
how to ascertain the true celestial conditions at the 
time. Again coincidence stepped in, and on the accept- 
ance of a chance invitation from a brother collector to 





Fig. I. BOOKPLATE OF ELIAS ASHMOLE 
Size of Engraving, 7in. « sin. 


a certain ‘“‘ Commemoration ” festivity at Cambridge, the 
opportunity ensued of meeting two highly skilled 
mathematicians both occupying positions of distinction 
in the astronomical world who undertook to make the 
necessary calculations. It was shown in due course that 
the conditions were such as the problem required, and 
there could no longer be any possible doubt that the 
bookplate had belonged to Ashmole himself. 
Examination of the armorial print clearly shows that 
the copper has been reworked in the vicinity of the 
crest. The ribbon that binds the surrounding wreath 
has evidently been burnished out to make room for 
Mercury’s head and never properly restored. The 
place for the greyhound has been taken by the “ Heavenly 
Twins,” who sit uncomfortably on the crest wreath. 
The Dictionary of National Biography tells us that 
Ashmole devoted himself to the study of astronomy 
and astrology ; that he was one of the earliest Freemasons 
in England and wrote Rosicrucian works ; that among 
other preferments he became a Captain of Horse and 
Comptroller of Ordnance. Accordingly, in the portrait 
plate we see his coat of arms and crest ; the man himself 
portrayed, doubtless ad vivum, by the elder Faithorne ; 
his office denoted by the cuirass, and his tastes and 
sympathies by the Mercury and Gemini symbols and the 
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two Rosicrucian bows. Could any bookplate be more 
appropriate or complete ? 

Not until the Harleian Society published “A 
Collection of Miscellaneous Grants” in 1925 could it 
have become at all generally known that Ashmole 
obtained the grant of a new crest in 1661. It is recited 
in the grant that his reason for discarding the greyhound 
was “its too neere likenesse to the Crest of some other 
families.” Could this have been the true reason? 
Would it not appear that he wished to have something 
much more personal, so personal that he was willing 
to adopt a device totally incapable of practical usege— 
the Mercury-Gemini group. Imagine it for instance 
on a tilting helm. 

The armorial plate would appear to be of unusual 
rarity. It is unknown at Oxford and apparently else- 
where with the exception of one other print that happens 
to be in another “ state’ in which the coats of Brett, 
Knypersley and Venables share the shield with that of 
Ashmele. This belonged to the late Mr. W. E. Baillie, 
the well-known American collector, and is now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art at New York City with the 
rest of his fine collection. 

The portrait plate does not occur in any of Ashmole’s 
books at the Bodleian, and is found only in fourteen of 
his MSS. as a frontispiece. Both plates, therefore, 
are well worth the collector’s attention, the armorial 
in particular, in the hope of a reappearance seemingly 
unlikely but highly to be desired. 


A LOST WORD RECOVERED 


Another quest in which the writer was concerned 
arose in connection with a bookplate of an American 
College Library bearing the arms of the Biddle family. 
It graces books of the Biddle Law Library of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The charges on the shield 
of arms are so drawn as to represent demi-spades of the 
Tudor period rather than the double-brackets to which 
the Biddle family is entitled, that is, three such brackets 
on a silver shield. To make any correction of the 
drawing was another matter, for none of the better 
known works on Heraldry disclosed either an illustration 
or description of a double-bracket. 

Further investigation became necessary, and some 
years of intermittent inquiry passed before a reference 
supplied by the editor of a noted dictionary led to a 
solution of the mystery. “‘ There seems (he said) to 
have been an Anglo-French word ‘ bidel,’ but I don’t 
know what it means. Only one instance (of its use) is 
known to me, in a MS. in the Public Record Office of 
Exchequer Accounts for the year 1348, as follows : 

In portagio et batellagio de j Ram cum 
pertinenciis de Ponte London usque 
Turrim ijd. Magistro Andree Fabro pro 
iiij bideux emptis pro le Ram vjd.” 

He went on to say, “If I understand rightly, the 
“biddle’ is a charge in the coat of a family named 
Biddle. It seems conceivable that the family, finding 
an object of unknown nature represented on the shield, 
may have chosen to assume that it was something after 
which the family had been named.” 

To arrive at a reasonable translation is difficult, and 
none was achieved until a drawing of the Biddle arms 
was found among the Add.MSS. in the British Museum. 
Accompanying the drawing was this written blazon, 


“‘ Biddell: Argt. 3 biddles sa.,” that is to say, three 
black biddles on a silver shield, as already mentioned. 
From this it is clear that a biddle is an obsolete term for 
a double-bracket, and with that we can thus translate 
the Exchequer entry : 
For conveying and ferrying one (battering) ram and its 
fittings from London Bridge to the Tower, 2d. To 
Master Andrew, the smith, for four double brackets 
purchased for the ram, 6d. 
With this the editor is satisfied and says, ‘‘ Thanks for 
the quotation for Biddle. I have pigeon-holed it for 
use when the Supplement is taken in hand.” The 
Supplement to the Oxford Dictionary is that in question ; 
the editor the late Dr. Henry Bradley, and thus we are 
assured of the restoration to our language of a long lost 
word, thanks to the intervention of a humble bookplate. 





Fig. II. HERALDIC BOOKPLATE OF ELIAS ASHMOLE 


There yet remains to be determined the connection 
between four double-brackets and the ram. It was 
the custom to store rams when out of use against a wall 
under a pent-house roofing, and four double-brackets 
would accommodate four rams. Two single brackets 
would have sufficed for the ram Master Andrew con- 
veyed to the Tower. Perhaps some reader can supply 
information that will make the story complete. 

Whether the editor is correct in suggesting that the 
Biddle family derived their name from the bracket is 
open to question. More probably, perhaps, this is 
one of the many instances of Heraldic punning and that 
the family adopted a device that gave so close a phonetic 
rendering of their name. Just one more example, in fact, 
of “‘armes parlantes.” The pun and the rebus have 
ever been a popular medium for personal representation. 
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XHIBITIONS in Paris by British artists are not 
very numerous. So when there is an important 
show of paintings by one of our compatriots, it 
merits particular attention. 

The twenty-three paintings which Josselin Bodley 
recently exhibited at the Galerie Bernheim-Jeune were 
certainly worthy of the high estimation accorded them. 
This is not the first time that Mr. Bodley has earned 
just praise and secured many sales: he has had several 
successful one-man shows in Paris, London and 
New York. 

The art of Josselin Bodley is peculiarly attractive. 
The technique he adopts in the interpretation of land- 
scapes with buildings is quite particular. He is a master 
of glazing. Few contemporary artists can rival him 
in this diigent application of the palette knife. He 
takes great trouble in working several times over two 
or three half-dry glazes until the fine texture, pure quality, 
exact tonal values, and subtle colour schemes have 
attained the desired effect. 

While his houses and streets are strict in their con- 
struction, they avoid an architectural severity. The 
absence of any human form in his landscapes enunciates 
the simplicity of his peaceful compositions. 

The success of Josselin Bodley is to be attributed 
to the serene poetry of an unaffected art which invites 
a restful contemplation. 

Every other year an international art exhibition is 
held in Venice. The French section of this last 
exhibition, in addition to the small but significant 
retrospective of the works of Manet, was shown at the 
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IN THE NEW FOREST 


By Josselin Bodley 
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BY ALEXANDER WATT 





BARRAUT SOUS LA NEIGE 


By Josselin Bodley 


Galerie Charpentier in aid of those artists who have 
been particularly affected by the crisis. 

Although there were only fifteen paintings by Manet, 
they well enabled one to summarize the evolution of 
this great French master. “ Oloron Sainte Marie” 
(1871), “ Le chien Tama ” (1875), “ La prune ” (1877), 
and “La jeune femme 4 la pélerine” (1881) were 
outstanding examples among these. 

Vuillard and Dufy, who both showed prominently 
at Venice, did not, unfortunately, participate in this 
Paris exhibition ; and only two of Dunoyer de Segonzac’s 
works were exhibited. Othon Friesz, however, contri- 
buted thirteen canvases; landscapes, still-lifes, a 
portrait, and two very fine nudes. Apart from his 
excellent exhibition of twenty seascapes of Saint Malo, 
at the Galerie Granoff in November, and a retrospective 
show with the Fauves at the Beaux-Arts galleries in 
December, this artist exhibited a greater number of 
canvases during 1934 than any other painter in Paris. 

Vlaminck was equally well represented with six 
paintings of exceptional quality. His ‘“ Paysage de 
neige”’ and “ Champ de blé” are two of his finest 
landscapes. The latter, although a comparatively recent 
work, is reminiscent of those virile landscapes which he 
painted when a member of the Fauves. and strongly 
influenced by the Arles period paintings of Van Gogh. 
It is refreshingly different from his somewhat trite and 
monotonous winter landscapes of later years. 

The ten paintings by Bonnard testified the pleasing 
liberty and originality of his vision. The landscapes, 
especially, seemed to have been painted for the joy of 
painting, so natural yet carefully studied were his 
compositions, sO spontaneous yet intricate and subtle 
his colour schemes. 

M. Louis Hautcoeur, curator of the Luxembourg 
Museum, had arranged for the younger generation of 
French artists to be as well represented at this exhibition 
as these established contemporary masters. Yves Alix 
was given the leading position in this second section. 
He is one of the few to-day who really know how to 
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compose a canvas: he has a remarkable sense of the 
equilibrium of mass. He is also a fine colourist. Much is 
hoped of Yves Alix as a grand maitre in the near future. 
Maurice Brianchon, with a very clever study “ La 
neige,” and Vergé Sarrat, with several delicate impression- 
istic landscapes, were two other young painters of note. 
The sixth group of “ Artistes de ce temps” are 
now showing at the Petit Palais, and meeting with as 
eat a success as the precedent five exhibitions. It 
thanks to the energy and enthusiasm of M. Raymond 
cholier, curator of the Petit Palais, that these groups 
sre recently founded. M. Escholier has been carrying 
t important changes at the Petit Palais. He organized 
eral attractive exhibitions last year in the spacious 
d well-lit galleries of the museum; and this year 
are to see a very fine retrospective exhibition of the 
irks of Maillol, and a remarkable collection of paintings 
ym the Musée de Grenoble. 
There are twelve groups of these “ Artistes de ce 
nps,” each group showing one month of the year 
the renovated ground-floor rooms of the Petit Palais. 
iese fine rooms had served no purpose whatsoever 
til M. Escholier was recently appointed curator of the 
iseum. He at once called on twelve well-known 
)dern artists to each form a group of five or six painters, 
o or three sculptors, and three or four decorators. 
1e choice of artists and organization of the exhibition 
sted entirely with each chosen director. The success, 
), Of these shows depended on them. With such a 
sponsibility the head of each group naturally try to 
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compete with the other groups and make his show the 
most successful. As yet it cannot be said that any 
particular one of these has met with a more marked 
success than the others, and the present exhibition, 
organized by Yves Brayer, proves quite as interesting 
as the last five shows. 

The recent works of Yves Brayer are the most inter- 
esting. They are, for the greater part, landscapes and 
figure compositions painted in Spain. His subjects are 
original, his drawing powerful, and his colour brilliant. 
He is equally successful with his scene of a third-class 
railway compartment in Spain ; which, for its clever study 
of types and vigorous handling of the brush, recalls 
Daumier’s masterpiece of analogous theme ; as with the 
light and freely painted oil-sketch of his studio in Rome. 

Mario Tauzin is another young painter of consider- 
able talent. His gouaches are clever and cynical cari- 
catures, while his interiors and landscapes evince his 
knowledge of form and subtle use of colour. 

Charlemagne, who, with Brayer and Alix, is among 
the most discussed of the younger set of painters, here 
exhibits an important ensemble of still-life and flower 
paintings. He has an original technique in the plentiful 
use of paint which, at the same time, clearly illustrates 
his able drawing. 

Paul Simon and Bizette-Lindet are the only two 
sculptors of this group, decorative art being represented 
by five members : Madame Paule Marrot, Mademoiselle 
Sorbets, Le-noble, Djo-Bourgeois, Cassandre and 


Maximilien Vox. 
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THE EMPEROR HENRY VII. 
(d. 1339) in the Cathedral of Pisa from “ Dante Vivo.’”’ By Giovanni Papini. (Lovat-Dickson) 


DANTE VIVO. By GIOVANNI PAPINI. 
Limited). 12s. 6d. net. 


(Lovat-Dickson 


The death mask on the cover, the few familiar illus- 
trations and the beautiful typography bring this book 
before us as a work of art; and when it is by one of 
Italy’s foremost modern writers and has for subject 
‘the central man of all the world,” it deserves the attention 
of Apollo. 

“Living Dante,” the man as he was and still is, 
gives us the key to the book, which is not like other 
books. Its style is vigorous, almost violent in places. 
Its thought is original, and its method effective. Five 
books on prolegomena, life, soul, work, and destiny 
divide into fifty chapters, which are clear-cut cameos of 
one aspect of the man, the thinker, the sufferer, the sinner, 
the poet. The chapters are short and of unequal power 
and conviction. The “ Unresponsive Beatrice ” is sur- 
prisingly poor and essays to answer by brief critical 
analysis the almost banal question: did she love him! 
Papini banks on the birth, marriage and death certificate 
of poor Beatrice Portinari di Bardi that he turns the 
central figure of Vita Nuova whom Dante made “the 
youngest of the angels,” into a child of clay. 

Verily, in the very first page of the Vita Nuova La 
Beatrice ceases to be the little Portinari and becomes the 
symbol of the mystic consciousness which alone, as 
Virgil said, “ will reveal to you the vision of God him- 
self.”” The secret eludes Papini, who otherwise penetrates 
the heart and mind of his hero to their depths. ‘“‘ The 
mystery remains,” he says at the end of Chapter 33 : only 
because he ignores the key to “il mio segretto.” And 
not he alone. 

The chapter on Brunetto Latini is sad and sympathetic, 
but here again the author, we think, misses the most 
significant word of the colloquy in the Inferno. “‘ You 
taught me,” says Dante “how a man makes himself 
eternal,” and Papini would have us believe the reference 
is to the handling of words and writing great poetry. 
Brunetto was the preceptor of Dante in the philosophy of 
Aristotle who, in the chapter on Contemplative Happiness 
(Book x. vii. 12), has this priceless dictum: “ But a 
man ought not to entertain human thoughts, as some 
would advise, because he is human, nor mortal thoughts 
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Recumbent figure from the Sepulchral Monument by Tino di Camaino 


because he is mortal ; but as far as it is possible he shoul.! 
make himself immortal.” This was the teaching for whic! 
Dante was so rightly grateful to “the dear, benign, 
paternal image ”’ of his friend. 

In spite of these two common failures in penetration 
the book may be pronounced as a most original, fearles 
and understanding life of Dante ; its enticing readability 
is due to its not being a long chronological biography 
of which one wearies ; rather, it is fifty biographies from 
as many angles lighted by as many colours. W.L.H. 


REGENCY FURNITURE, 1795-1820. By M. JourDAIN. 

(Country Life, Ltd.) 21s. net. 

By the publication of this admirable work, Miss 
Jourdain makes another and most valuable contribution 
to the history of the decorative arts in England. Her 
previous volume, “ The Regency Period in English 
Architecture,” provided the necessary background. 


Now, she has again brought together a quantity of 


historical material, and supplies us with a careful and 
detailed account of the clearly-defined style of furniture 
in use in this country for a period of twenty-five years, 
from 1795 until the accession of George IV in 1820. 

Though the regency of George, Prince of Wales, 
lasted only for nine years—from 1811 to 1820—the title 
“* Regency,” already recognised with regard to architec- 
ture, has by its use here, been definitely established for 
furniture, in preference to the unsatisfactory term 
“English Empire.” It is true that “ Regency,” or more 
properly Régence, has long been applied to French 
furniture of a century earlier, when Louis XV was still 
a child and his great-uncle Philippe duc d’Orléans, as 
Regent, set the artistic fashion in France, as did the 
Prince Regent in England; but the title of Miss 
Jourdain’s book with its inclusive dates, 1795 to 1820, 
is sufficient to prevent confusion between the two 
regencies—English and French. 

There are reasons for a final rejection of the term 
“‘ English Empire ” in favour of “ Regency ” for Englis! 
furniture of this period. Firstly, because the nev 
classical style of furniture, which came into being i 
this country in the last years of the XVIIIth century 
is quite distinct from the Empire style in France, as cai 
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be seen from the numerous fine photographs of character- 
istic pieces reproduced in this book. Secondly, because 
it began and was carried on under the direct influence of 
the designers who worked for George, Prince of Wales, 
both before and during his regency, and, after his 
accession, throughout the ten years of his reign. In 
France the title Régence is similarly applied to the style 
of furniture in fashion from 171§ until about 1730-40, 
th t is to say, for ten or fifteen years after the regency of 
P: ilippe duc d’Orléans had come to an end. 
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CARVED AND GILT REGENCY WALL LIGHT. 
From “‘ Regency Furniture, 1795-1820.” By M. Jourdain. 


By courtesy of “‘ Country Life” 


Scarcely sufficient credit is given by Miss Jourdain 
to the part that the Prince Regent actually played in the 
artistic development of English furniture and decoration 
—a part which he is acknowledged to have played in 
architecture. ‘‘ The Regency style,” she says, “‘ was not 
derived from the tastes of the Prince of Wales, whose 
leanings were towards Oriental lacquer and lavish 
gilding.” But anyone who follows closely his choice in 
furniture, from 1781, when at the age of twenty, he gave 
his earliest commission to William Gates for the pair of 
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exquisite satinwood commodes now in Buckingham 
Palace, through successive purchases of furniture for 
Carlton House, designed first by Holland and later by 
Tatham, to his final orders for Windsor Castle from the 
cabinet-makers Morel and Seddon in 1828, will realize 
that it was his invariable custom to purchase from the 
leading makers of the day not only the best that money 
could buy, but whatever was latest, most striking, and 
most fashionable in design. 

Whether the Prince’s taste was good or bad (both 
relative terms) is not the point. His purchase of 
lacquered furniture for the Pavilion at Brighton had 
certainly little to do with the development of the Regency 
style, but the furnishing of Carlton House undoubtedly 
had—a circumstance which is acknowledged by the 
various Carlton House pieces illustrated in this book. 

However, the influence of the Regent, one way or 
another, is only one aspect of the subject, which is set out 
so learnedly and attractively by Miss Jourdain in this 
handsome work. Her book will make a definite appeal 
to students and connoisseurs of furniture not only in 
England, but also in America, where a development of 
the so-called Empire style took place parallel to that in 
this country. It flourished especially in New York, 
where numerous emigrées from France settled during the 
first quarter of the XIXth century. The best known of 
the New York cabinet-makers of the time who worked 
in this manner was Duncan Phyfe. His cabinet work, 
much of which has been identified—a notable exhibition 
of it was held in the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
in 1922—presents a very interesting comparison with 
what was being done at the same time in this country 
by Marsh and Tatham, Morel and Seddon, and by the 
cabinet-makers who worked from the designs of Thomas 
Hope. A history of Regency furniture was called 
for, and no one could have done it better than 


Miss Jourdain. H. CLirForD SMITH. 


DRESDEN CHINA: An Introduction to the Study of 
Meissen Porcelain. By W. B. Hongy. (A. & C. Black, 
Ltd.) I§s. net. 


The author is Assistant Keeper in the Department 
of Ceramics, Victoria and Albert Museum, and is there- 
fore well suited by his position and studies to provide an 
authoritative work. The book is dedicated to Lord 
Fisher of Kilverstone, a keen collector and fascinating 
writer, as readers of Apollo well know. As a wise con- 
cession to established tradition Mr. Honey gives his 
book a title which he discards in the first page of his 
Preface. The time may come when “ Meissen Porcelain ” 
will take its place, for Meissen, and not Dresden, was the 
home of the art. 

A good deal of historical criticism has to be employed 
to separate the original pieces from imitations and 
reproductions which have earned the name of “ Dresden,” 
and it is to the genuine output that Mr. Honey devotes 
much of his text and illustrations. In this preliminary 
work, so tiring but so necessary, the author has been able 
to consult a panel of learned specialists. One hundred 
and seventy-five pieces are brought before us by the 
aid of photographic art, besides many engravings. 

The story of the factory itself is one of the romances 
of industry, and is well told; the coming and going of 
chiefs, modellers, painters and inventors of glazes ; 





and, what was most remarkable, the line of royal patrons 
who took the liveliest concern in the productions for 
which they called by kingly authority. Those were the 
days when money paid the piper and called the tune, 
for which we must feel grateful—perhaps not for every 
note! Our own Ruskin and Morris, born, bred and fed 
in Italian and Medieval English schools, were very hard 
on the pretty delicacies of Meissen and their homely 
sentiment—not Christian enough for the one nor pagan 
enough for the other. Still, they were thoroughly native 
to their own world, decorating the table of the rich, 
beautifying the boudoir of the fine lady, filling the glass 
cases of the connoisseur and, in their most humanistic 
phase, jostling upon the mantelpiece of the cottage home. 
The word “‘ China ” needless to say takes us back to the 
remote origin of the art which began in stone, painted and 
glazed. So at Meissen. 





HAIRDRESSING GROUP, modelled by J. J. Kaendler, 
about 1755. From “ Dresden China.” By W. B. Honey 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


Curiously, the motive of the Saxon venture was 
economic and nationalistic. Tschirnhausen would get 
free of China for porcelain in the service of his prince. 
More curiously, Johann Béttger the King’s alchemist 
was searching—as late as in the XVIIth century—for 
the philosopher’s stone, to make gold out of baser metals. 
The economist and the chemist came together in 1707 
and the early triumphs of Meissen were made. Red 
stone ware appeared in 1710. Herold, the painter, is a 
great name in the history of Meissen ware, which went 
ahead in technique, design and colour. Next came 
the sculptor: Kaendler takes the first place. The plain 
stone jug, the dish, the painted teapot, are left far behind, 
and we have sculptured vases made for a king and an 
empress. By 1750 the triumph of the time is a “‘ Temple ” 
table decoration now in the Frankfort Art Museum. 
There was, indeed, only one more world to conquer, and 
some may murmur “ what a falling off was there!” The 
little figures modelled by Kaendler must have brought 
him more delight than his massive tours-de-force. 
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Mr. Honey passes before us a panorama of figures in the 
common life of Europe. They found their way into the 
English heart and were soon rivalled by our own modellers 
If it be permitted to make comparisons we should venture 
the opinion that the English statuettes were more realistic 
and less sophisticated than those of Meissen, and this wa: 
perhaps due as much to the more manly taste of our islanc 
folk, whose art was not the toy of kings or the invention o! 
politico-alchemical speculators. Perhaps we may se 
in this an instance where art for art’s sake finds it: 
justification. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS (Illustrated). 


; ( By Er 
LINKLATER. (Peter Davies Limited). 


8s. 6d. net. 

The modern interest in history is one of the sures 
signs of depth of culture. There is no people without : 
past, and few who do not live it over and over again 

The present work revives a memory of a lady whos« 
head was cut off : why, when and where most of us have 
forgotten. There are four portraits of the Queen, anc 
seven of other personages in her sad story, including the 
redoubtable John Knox. It is well told, with ful 
sympathy for the tragic woman. 

At a single reading it is hardly possible to be sure oi 
the facts. It is difficult to believe that this talented and 
refined lady was willing to murder her husband, Darnley, 
or, after years of captivity in England, to compass the 
death of Elizabeth, her cousin, whose successor she 
hoped to be. It is easy to believe that her enemies 
were capable of forging letters to be found in the silver 
casket ; treachery was so rife that they would stick at 
nothing, and there was always John Knox to rouse the 
populace against “ that hoor.” That the Queen of Scots 
was adventurous, ambitious and indiscreet every page 
of the book shows. The account of her trial reveals 
in her amazing courage and ability, and leaves in the 
reader’s mind a sense of outraged justice, which is 
strengthened by the statement that Elizabeth was willing 
to have her murdered by her jailers rather than incur 
the odium of signing a death warrant. Such were the 
manners of those days. It needed three blows with the 
axe to kill her. W. L.H. 


DIE LEGENDE VOM KUNSTLER. 


By ERNST Kris and 
OTTo Kurz. 


(Vienna: Krystall-Verlag). Price 8s. 


This little book deals with the evolution of the artist 
as a type of personality, and with the legendary formula 
concerning the artistic life that has been repeatedly 
attached to the biography of distinguished artists. The 
authors call their book a “ historical essay,” and tell us 
that their aim is to raise questions without claiming that 
they can always answer them. They confine themselves 
strictly to the historic view of their subject, reserving 
psychological considerations for a book which Mr. Kris 
intends to write at some future date. 

The main contention is that, whereas in the earliest 
times the name and personality of the artist were quite 
unknown, from the moment when his name has begun 
to be connected with his work, which has occurred 
principally in the Far East and, in our European 
civilization, certain traditionary elements are common to 
the biographies of eminent painters, sculptors and 
architects at all times and in all places. 
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Beginning with Greece, it is by the few notices of 
their work that we know anything of great artists like 
Zeuxis and Apelles, whose paintings are entirely lost. 
The extracts given in this book show the remarkable 
parallels between the accounts of the childhood, youth 
and performance of artists in different lands and at 
different periods. The story of the clever shepherd boy 
drawing his sheep, and the great artist who comes up 
and recognizes his genius, recurs again and again. 

nother feature very commonly found in anecdotes is 
e idea of the artist as being able to equal or surpass 
‘ture. In close connection with this we have the artist 
a magician. So in ancient mythology Ilmarinen and 
ygmalion are examples of heroes who created beautiful 
omen. The belief that the statue or picture contains 
e life of the person represented is responsible for many 
ecdotes. From the artist’s power of creating a likeness 
is regarded by the ordinary people of his day as a man 
art. Many stories are connected with his miraculous 
ill. The absorption of the artist in his work to such 
| extent that he knows nothing of what is going on 
und him is, of course, a common story. Lysippus 
rgot to eat, Uccello to sleep, Li Ch’ong drank heavily, 
uo-Shéng relied on music and drink for inspiration. 
he master who kills his clever apprentice, the architect 
ho commits suicide because something has gone 
rong with his building, are in the same class as Guzmin, 
e goldsmith, who entered a monastery because one of 
s works had to be melted down. 


HE ‘“‘HOMELOVERS’” BOOK OF ETCHINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS AND COLOUR PRINTS. (Bristol and 
London : Frost and Reed). 2s. 6d. 

The twenty-second edition of the “ Homelovers’ ” 
book contains small reproductions of many remarkably 
fine colour facsimiles after A. J. Munnings, Napier 
Hemy, Montague Dawson, Russell Flint, Sutton Palmer, 
Campbell Taylor, Lamorna Birch, Stanhope Forbes and 
other distinguished modern artists. Signed artists’ proofs 
and ordinary prints are obtainable in most cases. Coloured 
mezzotints after the great masters, printed by hand in 
the manner of the XVIIIth century by Ellen Jowett, 
Hamilton Crawford, Eugéne Tily, E. E. Milner and 
others, are offered principally as artists’ proofs only. 
Original woodcuts in colour by Jean Armitage, original 
aquatint etchings in colour by Nat Long and original 
etchings and dry-points by Van Abbé, Russell Flint, 
Herbert Dicksee, Oliver Hall, Dorothy Woollard and 
others are obtainable as proofs or prints. Original water- 
colours by Shayer, F. W. Watts and living artists are also 
offered for sale. 


MR. MEATYARD’S CATALOGUE 


Mr. Meatyard’s new catalogue of original etchings 
and drawings includes signed proofs by Brouet, Cotman, 
Canaletto, Seymour Haden, Palmer, Robins, Short, 
Whistler, Zorn and many other old and modern masters. 
Also French and Dutch engraved line portraits of the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, as well as mezzotint, 
stipple and line subject pieces and portraits, sporting 
prints and original drawings by English and other artists. 
Two of the most beautiful water-colours are “‘ Hornby 
Castle,” by Copley Fielding and “Loch Awe,” by 
Robson. C. & t. 
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PROGRESS OF ARCH#£OLOGY. 


By STANLEY CASSON, 
M.A., F.S.A. (London: J. Bell & Sons, Ltd.) 6s. net. 


For a world torn asunder by patriotisms of ever- 
increasing ferocity and ever-decreasing areas, setting up 
for itself more and more doctrines of blood superiority, 
nothing could be more useful than an acquaintance with 
—of all subjects—archeology. Archzology deals with 
a past that has spent its passions and has left us concrete 
evidence only of its arts. And these concrete objects 
seem to provide us with more and more proofs of the 
fact that though humanity may or may not be composed 
of the descendants of several different genera of man, 
the civilisation of mankind is a single phenomenon, an 
organic growth, a network embracing different races, 
different nations, different geographical and different 
political areas. No single race, no single nation, no 
single individual can claim for itself complete selfhood. 
This lesson the archeologist has been learning—often 
to his own amazement—is the lesson he is now trying 
to teach us, who needs its wholesome moral to-day more 
perhaps than ever before. The secrets of the subsoil are 
now often, mirabile dictu, signalled to the observant eye 
of the airman above long before the excavator’s spade has 
broken the surface of the earth. The discoveries show 
us that what were once at most legendary sites, forgotten 
peoples are now revealed as the remains of real cities, 
with a culture and a civilization that was already old 
when they flourished. And more; we are learning now 
not only that East and West have met, but that there has 
been an exchange of things and notions from time 
immemorial. Apart from these East-West movements, 
there were—though to a lesser extent—North—South 
movements with corresponding changes and exchanges. 
We will quote just one revealing and significant passage 
from Mr. Casson’s lucid exposition. ‘“ From the master- 
pieces of the Stone Age in Siberia we can see the germ 
of a style of art which developed with enormous energy 
and skill among nomadic peoples and had such vigour 
and life that it has lasted almost until recent historical 
times. Such was its vitality that it extended ultimately 
westwards and affected the whole of the art of the Teutonic 
and Scandinavian peoples of the Christian era. Here, 
indeed, is a story to fit into the history of art which 
requires great patience to unravel.” But there was not 
only this East-West link from the sea of Okhotsk to the 
Baltic, but also the better-known more southern con- 
nection which linked the east and west spreading civiliza- 
tions of Mesopotamia and Egypt with Spain and with 
China, and possibly even with America. 

These are speculations; Mr. Casson’s admirable 
account shows exactly how much is known and has 
passed beyond that tempting stage. In one preliminary 
and nine other chapters he deals concisely but with 
evident scientific accuracy and caution with “‘ Western 
Europe, The East—from Iraq to India, Central 
Europe and Asia Minor, Greek lands, Etruria, Rome and 
Italy ; Russia, Turkestan, Mongolia, Siberia and China ; 
America, Africa and the Far East.” 

The progress made since the war is astonishing. New 
and puzzling civilizations—or should one say branches of 
civilization ?—such as that of “ Mohenjo Daro” in 
North-West India have been discovered, and “ Ur in 
Chaldza ” poses a new problem to those who had seen 
in Egypt the centre from which civilization had sprung. 
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THE BACK PANEL OF THE GREAT BED OF WARE. The views of the mansion are thought 
by some authorities to represent the house for which the bed was made 


‘THE GREAT BED OF WARE” 
AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 

Our Colour Plate shows the striking transformation 
made in the appearance of “‘ The Great Bed of Ware,” 
through the careful cleaning of the back, which has 
lately been carried out by the authorities of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The Great Bed, certainly the most 
famous piece of Elizabethan furniture in existence, was 
purchased for the nation in 1931 with the aid of a generous 
grant from the National Art Collections Fund. After 
being shown for a time among “‘ New Acquisitions ” at 
the Museum, it was removed to a position in the per- 
manent collections, and when being dismantled, the 
opportunity was taken for a thorough examination of the 
faint traces of painting still visible on the surface. On 
the removal of thick coats of dirt and discoloured varnish, 
the original scheme of decoration was revealed. The 
caryatides flanking the inlaid panels of the back and the 
grotesque terminals attached to the sides were found to 
be painted in oils in a brilliant scheme of primary colours, 
almost as fresh as when first applied nearly 400 years ago. 
Originally the canopy, or tester, was similarly treated, but 
this decoration could not be restored without retouching, 
which the Museum has been careful to avoid. 

Accounts and inventories of the period prove that the 
medizval practice of painting domestic furniture con- 
tinued into the Elizabethan age, but few examples survive, 
and the treatment of the Great Bed of Ware is exception- 
ally interesting because here painting is combined with 
inlay, which was soon to supersede it as a method of 
decoration. Allowing for vandalism and rough usage in 
successive generations, the appearance is now once more 
what it was when Shakespeare immortalised the bed in 
“ Twelfth Night.” 


DISCOVERY OF TURNER WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS IN ROME 
A very interesting discovery of a wonderful collection 
of water-colour drawings by J. M. W. Turner has recently 
been made in Rome by Professor Sciortino, the well- 
known Director of the British Academy of Arts in Rome, 
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who, besides being a sculptor of high merit, is a keen 
collector, especially of the old masters. 

Professor Sciortino tells me that these drawings 
were in an old portfolio ; they are named and dated in 
Turner’s hand, the dates being in March and April of 
1847, and representative of his work. They represent 
subjects in Brighton and the South Coast, and are forty- 
four in number, and the discovery has naturally awakened 
keen interest in Brighton, where it is hoped, through 
the assistance of the able Director of the Brighton 
Gallery, Mr. H. D. Roberts, they may be able to be 
exhibited, though I understand from Professor Sciortino 
himself that nothing has been so far arranged. 

It may be noted that besides his frequent visits to 
Petworth, Turner had—as has been stated in The Brighton 
Herald recently—‘ a studio on the Marine Parade in 
Brighton, and there made many sketches of sea and 
sunset.” His visit to Rome would fall within his later 
period, and seems to be well authenticated. S.B. 


NEW PAINTINGS BY F. H. MUHSAM, 
AT THE LEFEVRE GALLERIES 


Mr. F. H. Muhsam is a German artist who has been 
settled in England for some time, but whose paintings 
have not often been shown in this country. He is 
“modern.” His subjects, or rather their treatment, 
vary from almost realistic impressionism as in the view 
of the “‘ Port de Marseille,” to the almost completely 
abstract “‘ Objets de Cuisine.” There is no question 
that he possesses both a refined sense of colour and a 
good feeling—if that is the right word—for a carefully 
pondered design. And furthermore he can compose his 
tunes in many different keys, from the pale tertiaries of 
“ Les Poires ” to the primaries of “ Les Toits rouges ” 
and the sonorous depths of “ La Cafétiére.”” Whilst one 
appreciates his more abstract pictures they seem to 
suffer, like all abstract art, from a lack of real interest ; 
they are quickly exhausted when not actually irritating. 
The two knobs of the table drawer in ‘‘ Les Poires,”’ for 
example, would, I am sure, soon and actively annoy the 
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possessor of that otherwise excellent piece of design. 
For such reasons I prefer such a picture as “ Pays 
Parisien,” where the meander-lines on the walls of the 
houses are not abstract but characteristic emphasis 
on the “ pays ” which must strike every visitor on his 
pproach to the erstwhile “ gay city.” 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE BY ADRIAN 
ALLINSON AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Mr. Adrian Allinson’s work, both in sculpture and 
ainting, is distinguished by a pronounced clarity of 
rm : the figures of his sculpture and the various objects 
1 his landscapes are all stated with breadth and decision. 
n sculpture he inclines occasionally to the conventional : 
is torst are “‘ modern,” and his “‘ Peasant Madonna ” in 
ilt-glaze stoneware even “ arty and crafty.”’ His walnut 
arving, “‘ Girl Tying Her Hair,” with its feeling of 
lidity, and its implication of vigorous youth, shows his 
ipacity at its best. As a painter he inclines to a certain 
vention of warm colour, and to heaviness rather than 
rength of expression. Nevertheless his well-constructed 
esign makes them decorative, and in rooms of suitable 
ghting and dimensions, I have no doubt, “ good com- 
anions.”  “ Olive Terraces ” and “‘ The House amid 
‘lives,” with their cooler colours, are especially attractive 
om that point of view, and “Puerto di Soller” and 
A Shore Landscape ” are other pictures distinguished 
y harmony and beauty of colour. 


IFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY 
)F WOOD ENGRAVERS AT THE REDFERN GALLERY 


The wood engraver who confines himself to pure 
lack and white has one advantage over almost every 
ther artist : black and white are the poles of both colour 
and light, in so far as they can be represented in art. 
Consequently, almost any arrangement of blacks on white, 
or of whites on black is felling, and it does not need very 
great sensibility to make the arrangement pleasing. 
Consequently, an exhibition of modern wood engravings 
generally makes synthetically a more favourable im- 
pression than analysis warrants. That, perhaps, is also 
the present case. Nevertheless, it is on the whole not a 
bad show. The most striking contributions are by Miss 
Gertrude Hermes, mainly, however, I think, striking by 
reason of their size and the curious contours in which 
she encloses her designs. I do not like them—the con- 
tours, I mean; they remind me somehow of medical 
museum specimens. At her opposite pole are the 
woodcuts by Mrs. Raverat. They are all book illustra- 
tions, ending rectangularly, and should rightly be judged 
in relation to the printed page; but Mrs. Raverat uses 
the medium so simply, expresses what is in her mind so 
clearly, that it requires no knowledge of Art, with all the 
implications of the capital A, in order to enjoy them to 
the full. She is the least arty of all the members. Another 
member whose work I almost invariably enjoy is Miss 
Julia Mavrogordato, who, unlike Mrs. Raverat, entertains 
less by her subject—mostly horses and riders, than by the 
subtle patterns she evolves out of them—as here in 
“ Pony Racing.” Mr. Clifford Webb, Miss Miller Parker, 
and a newcomer, Mr. J. Buckland Wright, entertain by 
the handling of the different graving tools, or as one 
might express it, by their texturing. Mr. Robert 
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Gibbings and Mr. Eric Gill attract by straightforward 
silhouette or blacks on white, although Mr. Gill has in 
his “ St. Mark” skilfully and exceptionally for him 
introduced a grey. Miss Mary Groom uses the opposite 
matter of thin white lines on black, thus making her 
task as much too easy as the fore-mentioned make it 
difficult, or at least laborious. 

Messrs. Peter Luling, John Farleigh, Iain McNab, 
Ethelbert White, and Mesdames Marguerite Bayley, 
Lettice Sandforth and Muriel Jackson are amongst 
others who have contributed especially good work. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY MAURICE 
DE VLAMINCK AT MESSRS. WILDENSTEIN’S 
GALLERIES 


Everyone, even slightly familiar with the “ School of 
Paris,” knows Vlaminck ; one could not help remember- 
ing his name, because the canvases which bear his 
signature lack nothing in assertiveness. He is a post- 
impressionist in the general sense, and a “ fauve” in 
particular ; I do not quite know why “ fauve ” unless the 
word, as a modern writer suggests, somehow managed to 
attach itself tothe idea of “living dangerously.” Vlaminck, 
as his name implies, has none of the Gallic graces. To 
call a spade a spade would seem to him, one imagines, an 
excess of refinement; he would need some less gentle 
word to give its subversive efficiency its fullest expression. 
Whether he has lived dangerously—he is getting on for 
sixty—I do not know, but he has always painted violently ; 
so violently that the effect of his paintings, seen amongst 
others, has always seemed to me primarily disturbing. 
Here for the first time I have seen a group of his works 
together, and though they lose nothing of their violence, 
this quality becomes in itself a kind of virtue. Vlaminck’s 
painting is eminently virile. He “ inspired himself,” as 
the French say, with van Gogh, which alone would be 
sufficient to account for a certain tempestuousness ; 
but, unlike van Gogh, he shows no signs of unbalance. 
In some of his townscapes there is an affinity with Utrillo, 
but this is purely superficial and due much more to the 
similarity of subject-matter than to that of outlook. 
Certainly strange is a distinct affinity with Constable, to 
be seen not only in some of his landscapes such as “ The 
Windmill,” but also in the flowerpieces, notably the 
“* Begonias,” which recall the Constables in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum; but Vlaminck surpasses even 
Constable in the vigour of his brush or knife work. 
But such matters are more for the specialist than for the 
general public, who will be struck mainly by three 
qualities : his spontaneity, his preference for dark blues 
and sombre skies, and his manifest delight in violently 
contrasting accents of whites or positive colours. Some- 
times this spontaneity, this directness of approach, lets 
him down badly, as in the “‘ Sailing-boats on the Channel,” 
where sea and sky are just a mass of homogeneous 
turbulence ; in most other cases, however, his emphatic 
manner carries conviction. The view of a village street 
called “‘ Snow” is a particularly effective example of 
his manner and his method. The lowering sky and the 
snowed and rutted roadway gives the painting a dramatic 
quality that is fundamentally a poetic rendering of truth. 
In the picture called “‘ Thatched Roofs ” the reds and 
the manner of laying on the pigments bring him nearer 
to Utrillo. 








To sum up: Vlaminck is a painter whom no collector 
of modern painting dare overlook, but whose work, to 
be seen at its best, must keep company only with. itself— 
a room hung entirely with Vlamincks would look well ; 
the alternative is a single Viaminck with no other paintings 
near, 


‘““MEN OF NEW FRANCE,” 
BY KATHLEEN SHACKLETON, M.B.E., 
AT THE WERTHEIM GALLERY 


Miss Kathleen Shackleton’s, M.B.E., exhibition of 
the “‘ Men of New France,” consisting of “ Portraits 
of persons and places connected with the ‘ Jacques 
Cartier ’ fourth centenary celebrations at Gaspé, Quebec,” 
was the more worth while because its appeal was not 
confined to its local significance. At Gaspé, Quebec, 
the French Canadians paid a tribute to the founder of 
the Colony, Jacques Cartier, who landed on the Gaspé 
coast in 1534 and took possession in the name of Francis I. 
Francis I’s court painter was Jehan Clouet, who left 
us a series of drawings of eminent personages of that 
monarch’s court. It is interesting to think that Miss 
Shackleton has made and here brought together a series 
of drawings done in a not dissimilar medium of the new 
people that has sprung up on this French Canadian soil. 
And as in the series of Clouet we may study the types 
and character of the French court, so we may here study 
the types and character of the French colonists in their 
queer mixture of French, Irish, Jersey and Indian— 
all blending and tending to a distinct colonial type. 
The drawings are technically not very strong, but the 
artist has in each seized character and expressed it, 
just as she has expressed the curiously European variety 
of the Gaspé coast, scenery which reminds one in turn 
of Brittany, Ireland, the Channel Islands and even the 
English south coast. 

How much better such an employment of an artist’s 
talent—one cannot help feeling—than the dreary pastures 
of “grey theory” on which so many of our young 
artists waste their time. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 
AT THE ZWEMMER GALLERY 


There are two ways not only of looking at but also 
of creating pictures. The first and more common way 
is to see mature and to look to the picture only to render 
with more or less accuracy what one has seen in nature ; 
the second is to see the picture and to look through it 
into the artist’s mind. All the exhibits in this exhibition, 
which includes artists so dissimilar as Picasso and 
Salvador Dali, André Derain and Henri Matisse, Marie 
Laurencin and Wyndham Lewis, is of the last-named 
kind. It follows, therefore, that if you are interested 
in nature, or conversely not interested in psychology, 
the show will leave you “cold.” On the other hand, 
however, it does, unfortunately, not follow that you 
will understand what some of these artists are driving 
at, even if you are deeply interested in their psychology. 
Monsieur Matisse and Mademoiselle Laurencin are an 
easy matter, psychologically their minds have no 


unfathomable depth and are—dare one suggest it—not 
They both delight in the surface. 


so very dissimilar. 
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Monsieur Picasso and Mr. Wyndham Lewis are strongly 
masculine, fired with intellectual curiosity, but of the two 
Picasso is by nature a painter, that is to say he forces 
himself to think intellectually, whereas Mr. Lewis forces 
himself to draw sensuously—or so it seems to me, but 
then I cannot pretend to understand what exactly either 
of them is driving at—though I delight in Picasso’s line 
an sich, to use the German philosopher’s favourite term. 
Monsieur Derain—another virile artist—here pleases me 
with his studies of the feminine nude—straight out of 
nature. Monsieur Dali’s mentality seems to me academic 
with a bias for the unpleasant : his drawings remind me 
of disordered dreams “‘ remembered in tranquillity ”"— 
but being better forgotten. The other artists exhibiting 
made, apparently, no impression upon me, for I can find 
no notes which might recall them. This is partly due to 
the catalogue printed in light green on black paper, with 
a sensitive Picasso drawing reproduced in white on 
colourless tracing paper—very novel and charming but 
not suitable for critics’ notes. 


RECENT PAINTINGS BY ETHEL WALKER 
AT THE LEFEVRE GALLERIES 


Though for some reason women, in spite of their 
achievement of equality with men, are still sensitive 
when it comes to any reference to their age, it must be 
said that Miss Ethel Walker’s reputation as one of our 
foremost women painters is of very long standing. 
For many years her pictures have graced the walls of the 
New English Art Club, and without acquaintance with 
her work any knowledge of modern English painting is 
incomplete. I do not know whether she has exhibited 
on the Continent, but I am certain that her work is of 
the kind that foreigners—always ready to belittle English 
art—would respect. The secret of her power is her 
mastery of her medium—oil. She shows with every 
touch of her brush that she knows what she is doing, and 
she has an enchanting way of making the bare canvas 
play an active part in her colour schemes. That she is 
a good colourist with a sensitiveness to their values goes 
without saying. Her femininity shows itself only, I 
think, in her drawing; as here, for example, in the 
portrait of ““ Duncan Macdonald ” (she might, however, 
reasonably object that men painters such as the late 
Ambrose McEvoy, were likewise peculiarly “‘ feminine ” 
in this respect). In this exhibition such a painting as 
the full-length portrait entitled “‘ Hommage 4 Pavlova ” 
is of the kind that should hang in a public gallery not 
only as a tribute to the great dancer but as an example 
of admirable painting; admirable in colour, in design 
and in the sheer handling of pigments. Other paintings 
less important in size, but showing her talent at its best, 
are “ Kathleen,” “The Lady Strathcona,” “ The 
Goldsmith ” and “ Ithyll,” the latter a portrait of a 
young man. “ Double Poppies” may be cited as a 
specimen of her beautiful flower painting, and ‘“‘ Clouds 
and the Wind ” as an example of her landscapes. I am 
less happy about her “ Nudes,” perhaps because her 
method of painting is too lively, too spontaneous, a 
quality which also disturbs me in her large decorative 
paintings, which look still more like preparations rather 
than finished work—even in the “ finished ” pictures, 
which, however, are not represented in this show. 


H. F. 
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PORTRAIT OF MUHAMMAD II, Sultan of Turkey, believed to be by Gentile Bellini, now in the possession of 
Mr. Arthur L. Erlanger, of New York. This reproduction is approximately the size of the original (see page 112) 
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A NEW GENTILE BELLINI 


The publication of our article on the portrait of 
Muhammad II by Gentile Bellini in the November issue 
of Apollo has had a surprising sequel. Not only has it 
led to the appearance—or reappearance—of a second 
portrait of the great Sultan, but, what is more exciting 
the painting is, without doubt, from the hand of the 
master, Gentile. 

It has hitherto been believed that, apart from a few 
sketches in the British Museum, the Layard painting 
of the Great Turk and the medallion bearing his effigy 
were all that remained from the visit to Constantinople. 
But this can no longer be held, and Gronau is now to 
be justified in his statement that Bellini had “‘ repeatedly ” 
rendered the Sultan’s features.' Perhaps his majesty 
was an exacting sitter ! 

Though the new portrait is small enough to be 
called a miniature it is no mere sketch, but a finished 
painting on hard wood in the finest technique. Apart 
from the three crowns in the upper corners it is devoid 
of extraneous ornament. No one can deny that, as a 
composition, it is greatly superior to the painting we 
know. The pose of the body and head give the 
impression of power which the large portrait lacks ; the 
turban is a thing of beauty that outdoes the bundle of 
stuff on the older head, while the cloak outshines the 
plain fur coat. 

But what is most curious is that the face, in drawing 
and tone, is almost an exact facsimile of the larger work. 
Yet the impression it gives is quite different : the invalid 
has given place to the man of power who knows how 
to sit, to look and to dress. This new aspect is given 
not by facial change, but by the proportions and 
masterly setting of the head by the artist. 

We may now speculate. Was the larger painting 
the first of the two, or of several ? Was the Sultan dis- 
appointed with it? Was it too true a likeness of a dying 
man whom he wished to see replaced by one full of the 
will-to-live ? We do not know ; but it is almost incon- 
ceivable that Bellini, having achieved the smaller 
painting, would descend to the other. 

The history of the one we know, but that of the new 
masterpiece is still unknown, yet we can make a beginning 
of it. 

The painting is in a state of perfect preservation 
which suggests that it did not share the ignominious fate 
of its companion but came early into the hands of those 
who had a Christian respect for “ graven images.” 

The political history of Eastern Europe may help 
us. Constantinople had been taken by the Turks in 
1453, and Muhammad at length established himself as 
an emperor of three kingdoms and wore, as it were 
inside his voluminous turban, three crowns. To the 
north Ivan III had begun to consolidate the Russias 
in 1462. He died in 1505 and was the contemporary 
of Muhammad. 

Ivan’s wife was Princess Zoe Paleologus, niece of 
the last Byzantine Emperor, the old foe of the Turks ; 
Ivan called himself Tzar, the Slavonic form of Cesar. 
The marriage brought Greeks and Italians to Moscow 
and renewed the ancient relations of the two cities. 


* “Die Kanstlerfamilie Bellini,’ yon Georg Gronau, pp. 22-51. Leipzig, 
1909. 
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The simultaneous rise of two vast empires in the 
east was an event of great significance, and we can well 
believe that it was noted both in Moscow and Constan- 
tinople. Great men of this sort fear and appreciate 
one another. Trebizond, on the Black Sea, had been 
conquered by the Sultan a year before Ivan’s accession, 
and in 1476 the Crimea was subjected to the Turks ; 
Albania was taken over in 1478. Only in 1480, a year 
before the death of Muhammad, Russia was freed from 
Mongol overlordship. The two empires never came to 
blows and they must have had diplomatic relations. 
We learn that it was the habit then of potentates to 
exchange portraits, and can well believe that the Grand 
Turk would wish to send his icon to the Great Tzar, 
now at the pinnacle of his power. 

However that may be, the painting must have reached 
Moscow in Muhammad’s lifetime and eventually found 
a home in the fortress of Peter and Paul. Petersburg 
was founded in 1703, and it is not likely that works of 
art would be removed from Moscow until less troublous 
times. There are pencil indications in Russian writing 
that this occurred in the time of Alexander I. 

The citadel was built on an island in the Neva during 
the years 1703 and 1740. It contained the State prisons, 
the mint, the old arsenal, the museum of artillery and 
the military administration. The cathedral contained 
in the crypt the tombs and icons of the Romanoffs 
with many exhibits. The fact remains, and may 
well conclude these notes, that the painting we are able 
to reproduce has lately come from Russia. We are 
deeply grateful to Mr. Arthur L. Erlanger of New York, 
who has sent us this photograph with a kindly letter 
of information about it. He assures us that he has good 
reason to believe that it came from Petropavlovsk 
because another object of art reaching his hands from 
the same source still bears the inventory label of the 
fortress. Our readers will, we are sure, join in our 
thanks to Mr. Erlanger for having made this interesting 
revelation possible. | ame f 


PAINTINGS IN TEMPERA AND WATER-COLOURS 
BY HARRY MORLEY AT THE BEAUX ARTS GALLERY 


Mr. Harry Morley is a brilliant technician, whether 
he uses the difficult tempera medium or the slight water- 
colour medium, and in the latter he can ring the changes 
on the different ways of using it from Brabazon’s to 
Rushbury’s. All his water-colours are “good”; never- 
theless, it is only here and there in this exhibition that 
some personal emotion as distinct from intellect shows 
itself, as, for example, in the fine unity and individuality 
of the design of “ The Arch of Titus, Rome.” The 
intellectual approach to his art is very evident, also in 
his tempera paintings. The “ Europa ” is an ambitious 
design in the classical manner and in effect rather as if a 
Florentine, say Ghirlandaio, had been inspired by 
Titian, but stuck to his own tempera medium. It is a 
picture that I think can only be enjoyed by those familiar 
with the Italian Renaissance. A painting with a much 
wider appeal is the tempera “ Mother and Child,” but 
although it is really a “ Madonna ” subject the human 
emotion aided by a restricted yet attractive colour scheme 
makes it also a finer, if less ambitious, picture. The 
“Water Carriers” is another good picture, although 
its composition rather suggests a fragment from a greater 
whole. H. F. 




















GILES, THE ENAMELLER 


In a recent article on Derby figures, written by 
Major Tapp, the enameller John Giles is mentioned. 
\lso referred to is a brother, James or John Giles. Surely 
wo brothers with the Christian name of John is rather 
tretching the limits of possibility. I believe that there 
vas only one John Giles, and he was the man that owned 
he kiln at Kentish Town, and who, after his bankruptcy 
1 1776, worked for Duesbury at Derby. 


He was residing in London, as set out by Major Tapp, 
uring the years 1754 to 1775, which are the material 
ates. 


The Derby figure of a minuet dancer illustrated by 
{ajor Tapp, and bearing the initials “J.G.” on the 
ase, is interesting but certainly not unique as stated, for 
riles is known to have enamelled the Derby monkey band 
gures and initialled them in the same manner, a figure 
cing illustrated here. Ifthe minuet dancer was produced 
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WORCESTER BELL-SHAPED MUG OF APPLE 
GREEN GROUND 


1760 to 1770 it follows that it must have been sent up to 
London in the white to be decorated by Giles, or, 
alternatively, painted by him after he was engaged by 
Duesbury in 1776. 

That Giles was working in London during thc 
1760’s is proved by his advertisement in the Public 
Advertiser of January 28th, 1768, in which he sets forth 
that he had large quantities of Worcester painted in 
“the Dresden, Chelsea and Chinese taste,” and he had 
also a large supply of the china in the white and this 
could be decorated to any pattern his clients chose. 
In the same advertisement he styled himself “‘ Proprietor 
of the Worcester Porcelaine Warehouse,” the warehouse 
being his showrooms in Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 
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He also endeavoured to undersell the factory, and this, and 
the title he assumed, naturally displeased the Worcester 
people, the result being counter advertisemerits, the 
stoppage of Giles from using the title assumed, and the 
opening of a warehouse for their own goods in Spring 
Gardens, Charing Cross. 


In connection with Worcester porcelain there is 
record of another Giles, of which so far there seems 
to be no account. Illustrated is the panel of a Worcester 
bell-shaped mug of apple green ground, having the 
following inscription “ Benj. Giles May 22 1772.” 
Who shall say that a son was not born to John Giles on 
May 22nd, 1751 (when he was thirty-three), and named 
Benjamin, and that the mug was taken from among John’s 
stock of pieces in the white, which he undoubtedly still 
possessed although his connection with the Worcester 
factory had been severed, and decorated and inscribed 
it when his son attained the age of twenty-one years in 
1772? It is an interesting theory on which comments 
from your readers would be welcomed. S. F.G. 


CECIL ALDIN: AN APPRECIATION 
BY WILLIAM FAWCETT 


The last book, and he wrote many, that Cecil Aldin 
ever wrote was termed “ Time I Was Dead,” but no one 
who read that charming autobiography realised that the 
end of such an eventful life would come so swiftly. Yet 
Cecil Aldin is dead. The doyen of British sporting 
artists is no more. His place will not be readily filled. 


What artist of the present day can convey that spirit of 
humour which we find in his old hunting scenes and 
those on the way to Bluemarket races ? Or, on the other 
hand, can any artist give us those charming pictures of 


old country houses and old inns, as Cecil Aldin could. 
I doubt not. 


His was an art that was well laid in the practical 
course of personal experience. He had been by turns 
Master of Foxhounds, Harriers, Basset Hounds and 
remount officer. I do not know whether he ever 
actually drove a four-in-hand, but I do know that some 
years ago he went down on the Greyhound coach with 
me to Hampton Court, and he noted in his sketch book 
exactly how leader and wheeler should be coupled up. 
Having always had a great respect for his judgment, I 
asked him if he was quite comfortable. Said Cecil Aldin : 
“I don’t mind sitting next to you, because you have 
enough to do with four reins, but what I do object to is 
people looking over my shoulder.” I remember on that 
journey that we had to keep the brake seat quite clear, and 
yet when you knew him well Cecil Aldin was a feast of 
humour in himself. 


As he recounts in his autobiography, there were 
many snatches of Bohemian London which he saw and 
crystallized for future occasions. I do not think that he 
ever put on canvas the immortal scene of the penniless 
artist painting for hard life in his garret, and being 
interrupted by his worried spouse with the words, “ For 
Gawd’s sake, ’Enry, take two ’ands to it, ’ere’s the man 
for the rent!” It was these touches that made Cecil 
Aldin the best of good fellows, and one might say, also, 
the best of company. 
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He loved painting dogs, and probably no painter of 
to-day or yesterday ever quite caught the soul of dogdom 
as Cecil AJdin did. When you saw terrier or peke, or 
bulldog from his brush, you almost wanted to pat the 
model. No higher praise could be given than this. 


It has been said that Cecil Aldin could not draw a 
horse, but here I would say that he had an old hunter 
which he bought at some auction sale, which, if given a 
feed, would keep still, with his legs outstretched on 
buckets, and was quite prepared to give studies for 
horses galloping or jumping. As long as this old horse 
was feeding he would not move a leg in any position. 


And those of us who knew Cecil Aldin’s work have 
recognized this study in many of his paintings. 

He had a white Arab, presented to him by Queen 
Victoria, which was alternately a first-flighter in Leices- 
tershire or a cavalier mount, which waited outside some 
wayside tavern after stricken Naseby Field. 


I think it was true that Cecil Aldin, throughout his 
long painting life, filled a niche which he made for 
himself, and at the same time fulfilled the highest and 
best principles of British sporting art and sportsmanship. 


POLYMNIA 


We are indebted to our correspondent in Florence, 
Madame Maraini, for the above two views of a great 
statue of the IIIrd century B.c., found in 1600 during 
excavations at Salaparuta, in Sicily. It is in white marble 
with basalt face, hands and feet. It was taken to the 
palace of Prince Alliata of Salaparuta on the occasion of 
the coronation of Vittorio Amadeo of Savoy, King of 
Sicily, where it still stands. 
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PRRITARLE AT oe co psires x irons 


: 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS, 
195, PICCADILLY, W.1 
If you were to visit any representative collection of 
portraits of the great periods of Italian, Flemish, Dutch, 
French or English painters, between the XVIth and 
<VIIIth centuries, you would, I am sure, make a note 
f one here, and another there, which you would love to 
ossess as a work of art, and you would probably give 
ttle thought to the question of its excellence as a 
ortrait ; indeed, even were you assured it was not a 
0d likeness, you would still say: “‘ I should like it, for 
interests me as a picture.” 

The other day I went to the Exhibition of 229 works 
y members of the Royal Society of Portrait Painters, 
id after a careful inspection of them, came away without 
1y serious pangs of regret that I could never hope to 
yssess one of them. 

Now there must be some reason for this, and, of 
yurse, you may suggest the fault rests with me; but 
erhaps there are other reasons. 

One can hardly fail to notice a strange family likeness 
1 most of these works, so marked as to give a general 
npression of dull monotony. I have no doubt most of 
1ese pictures are good portraits in the sense that they 
‘semble the sitters well enough to satisfy them and 
.eir friends, for it can be admitted that these painters 
re one and all capable craftsmen well able from long 
ractice to guarantee accuracy. 

But is this all we should expect from a Royal Society 
f Portrait Painters—a series of dismal charts of human 
eatures, showing no signs of vital individuality in either 
1e artist or his model ? 

It is possible that our portrait painters are too 
‘rosperous and well pleased with themselves and their 
nethods. In any case they do not seem willing either 





SQUADRON-LEADER LESLIE, D.S.C. 
By Doris Zinkeisen 
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ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET EARL JELLICOE, G.B.D. 
By R. G. Eves, A.R.A. 


to follow the great traditions of the past or to join their 

more venturesome contemporaries into newer fields. 
One hears so often from the lips of the more con- 

servative painters vague condemnation of what they call 





E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN, ESQ. 


By R. G. Eves, A.RA. 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, M.P. 


“this modern stuff,” while they themselves, having long 
ago settled on a fixed formula, which they imagine suits 
them, close their minds to all ideas of an experimental 
kind. There can, of course, be no standing still in art, 


any more than in other pursuits. The consequence is 
one sees these dreary exhibitions of uninspired works 
year after year, for our painters will not realize that the 
masters of the past were constantly developing and 
experimenting, nor can they see that the rebel of to-day 
is often the great master of to-morrow. 
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(On loan to the Tate Gallery) By J. McLure Hamilton, H.R.P. 


It is interesting to note also that those who are 
striving for new methods and technique are not, and 
never have been, only young artists. A glance at the 
past will prove this, while among living artists we have 
seen, a month ago at the Leicester Galleries, a collection 
of works by Max Liebermann, born eighty-seven years 
ago, whose best picture was a self-portrait painted last 
year. At the same gallery Richard Sickert, R.A., was 
holding an exhibition which revealed him as young and 
venturesome as ever. 











On these pages will be found reproductions of some 
very interesting exhibits at the Royal Institute Galleries, 
including a delightful study of Mr. Gladstone now on 
loan to the Tate Gallery. Perhaps I may add that 
umong the most significant contributions the best were 
by four women painters. so oo 


‘““NUDES” AT THE LEGER GALLERY 


One of the best exhibitions of last year was the 
ollection of paintings and drawings of the nude held at 
he Leger Galleries, Old Bond Street. This somewhat 
laring and original venture has been repeated, and an 
-xhibition representative of many famous contemporary 
\rtists, working in various methods and with various 
\ttitudes of mind, must be interesting to all lovers of 
victures. We find here the romantic and the realistic, 
he proportionist and the distortionist schools; those 
irtists who believe in following nature and those who 
irag nature, as it were, through the hoop of theory ; for 
he excitement about any contemporary show nowadays 
s the divergence of opinion on the part of the artists. 
You look critically, you may demur; and you find that 
ome extravaganza is by a celebrity. May I indicate 
1 few of these nudes that seem to me to fulfil the 
equisite standard of fine drawing, intelligent painting 
ind good taste. The late Charles Sims’s “‘ Myrionima,” 
with its beautiful colour and sentiment, reminiscent of 
, Giorgione, is memorable. There are some John 
jrawings, swift, incisive, vibrating with knowledge. Mr. 
Walter Bayes delights us with his exquisite colour values 
and original compositional sense. Mr. Gerald Kelly’s 
‘‘ Roberta” is a most conscientious piece of painting. 
Mr. Egerton Cooper is a fine figure draughtsman, and 
his “‘ Dawn” is a well-arranged group of three women 
on the seashore. Those who like the decorative sense 
of the late Maurice Greiffenhagen will much enjoy his 
study called “ The Doves.” You will say, these are the 
old guard ! Well, the new guard are as much in evidence 
with characteristic and vigorous work: Messrs. Epstein, 
Gilbert Spencer, Dunlop, Meninski, Dobson and several 
other moderns of importance. On the whole, an excellent 
show, arranged with considerable care and discrimination. 


A. B. 


FRITZ BEHN: SCULPTOR, DRAUGHTSMAN AND 


BIG GAME HUNTER 


Fritz Behn, the Munich professor of sculpture, is 
holding a one-man show at the Fine Art Society, 148, 
New Bond Street, of his animal drawings. In addition 
to being one of the leading sculptural artists of Germany, 
he is a hunter of big game, and has frequented the 
forests, swamps and jungles of Africa in search of sport 
and subjects. All big game is game for his art; the 
cat tribe especially—tigers and leopards—but the tusked 
and horned creatures have also fallen to his bag and his 
studio—elephants and antelopes, the rhinoceros and the 
hippopotamus. He loves them all as models and prizes 
them as motives. He conveys a realistic study of them 
together with sometimes a decorative presentation 
which makes them the objects of the collector’s quest. 
He models in bronze and carves in stone, and sometimes 
introduces the human element, as in the striking portrait- 
head of Mussolini in this exhibition. His larger 
sculptures were seen at the Fine Art Society in 1929 ; 
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this time he exhibits his drawings, which indicate 
pertinently his faculty for graphic and his obvious 
power of observation. His drawings are very full of 
life and character, and are valuable not only as portrait 
studies but as bases for the plastic work which is built 
on them. The present exhibition, however, relies for 
its Main interest on its drawings of animals as drawings 
in themselves, and are as such of a very accomplished 
quality. Collectors of animal studies must be particu- 
larly interested in their intense graphic realization of 
animal life both in action and repose. As might be 
expected the plastic quality is of the first importance, 
and it is achieved by the use of a subtle scheme of light 
and shade. The animals are frequently placed in their 
natural but simplified habitat; they are frequently in 
action, singly and in pairs; some of the larger ones in 
violent combat, all in character. The few bronzes 
shown are of fine quality, but small and suitable for 
domestic decorative purposes ; a pair of elephants with 
a dark patina are admirable ornamentally as well as 
naturalistically. The drawings, it should be noted, are 
pictures in themselves and not mere studies for sculpture. 


K. P. 


A NEW PLAN TO HELP BRITISH ARTISTS 


We are so familiar with the system of deferred 
payments when buying our houses, motor cars, furniture 
and other real, or supposed, necessaries of life that we 
may well wonder why this method has not been adopted 
in regard to works of art. We learn as we go to press 
that Messrs. Arthur Tooth & Sons, Ltd., 155, New 
Bond Street, have decided to try the experiment of 
holding an exhibition of pictures all of which will be 
procurable on “hire purchase” terms. The plan will 
be worked on a basis of a deposit of one-fifth of the 
price of the picture, and the balance in twelve equal 
monthly instalments. The exhibits include examples of 
many well-known British artists. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


Weekly lectures and classes on “ Pictorial Art in 
England ” (from Holbein to the present day), by Mr. 
Hesketh Hubbard, R.B.A., R.O.I., on Thursdays at 
3 p.m., in the Lecture Theatre : February 7th, Hogarth ; 
February 14th, XVIIIth Century Landscape: Wilson 
and Gainsborough ; February 21st, Reynolds ; February 
28th, Blake ; March 7th, Rowlandson and Caricature ; 
March 14th, Turner; March 21st, Water-colour Land- 
scape; March 28th, The Pre-Raphaelites; April 4th, 
Whistler ; April 11th, Some contemporary Painters. 


GOLDSMITHS’ 


The following lectures will be given at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, under the auspices of the Worshipful Company of 
Goldsmiths : The Art of the Enameller. Lecturer, 
H. G. Murphy, L.C.C. Central School of Arts and 
Crafts. Date, Monday, February 25th, 1935, at 7 p.m. 
The Art of the Engraver. Lecturers, Professor R. Y. 
Gleadowe, G. T. Friend. Date, Monday, March 25th, 
1935, at 7 p.m. These two lectures continue the course 
on technical subjects from last year. Applications for 
tickets should be made to the Clerk of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, Goldsmiths’ Hall, E.C. 2. 


COMPANY’S LECTURES 


ART IN THE SALEROOM 


PICTURES & PRINTS :- 
SILVER :- 


BY W. G. 


OT for some time has there been such a plethora of art 
N sales in London as those which took place at CHRISTIE’S, 

SOTHEBY’S, PUTTICK’S and other London salerooms during 
the fortnight preceding Christmas. Even twelve months ago 
collectors would have hesitated to entrust their treasures to 
the ordeal of public sale, but now with steadily improving 
business conditions owners have regained confidence and are 
eager to take advantage of the better prices now ruling in the 
auction room. 

Even pieces of moderate quality and rarity are now making 
sums far in advance of those they would have realized in 1933, 
while outstanding examples and objects of unique interest are 
rapidly approaching the values ruling in the boom years of 
1927-29. 

This revival in the auction world, moreover, is not of a 
temporary character, but is a definite result of the improving 
economic conditions throughout the country. 

English furniture is selling better than ever ; Sévres porcelain, 
for long neglected, is rapidly regaining favour with collectors ; 
silver, no matter of what period, finds ready buyers ; there is a 
renewed interest in English colour-prints, while the prices 
realized for the few important pictures offered show very 
clearly that the demand has returned for pictures of first quality. 

The collector and the dealer can look forward, therefore, to 
1935 as a time of appreciating prices and a renewed interest in 
antiques and art objects generally. 


PICTURES 


The picture sales held at CHRISTIE’s and SOTHEBY’S rooms 
during December were for the most part of moderate interest, 
though prices showed a distinct upward tendency. The chief 
dispersal was that held at CHRISTIE’S rooms on December 14th, 
when pictures the property of the late Marquess of Lincolnshire, 


Lord Delamere and others produced just over £7,000. 

One item in the Lincolnshire section aroused some keen 
bidding and made a considerably enhanced price on its previous 
auction record. This was a painting by Gainsborough, ‘“‘ The 
Cottage Girl,” 55 in. by 43 in., which, according to the catalogue, 
was at one time in the collection of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
In 1876 it appeared in the sale of the Wynn Ellis Collection, 
when it realized 145 gs. It now, from a modest opening bid 
of 50 gs., sold for £1,155. 

Seven works, the property of a lady, produced between them 
£2,583, but only one apparently reached the reserve, this being 
a portrait by Hudson of William, 4th Duke of Devonshire, 49 in. 
by 38 in., which sold for £210. 

Others pictures which should be recorded are 


: Albert Cuyp, 
‘The Interior of a Shed,” 


28 in. by 35 in., £105; Jacques 
de Lajoué, “ Ladies on the Steps of a Palace,” 334 in. by 264 in., 
£141 158s.; J. Van Goyen, “A Frozen River Scene,” signed 
with initials and dated 1659, 114 in. by 15} in., £231; and two 
portraits by George Romney, one of a gentleman in green coat, 
28] in. by 234 in., and the other of a lady in a red dress, 29} in. 
by 24] in., which made £115 ros. and £120 1§s. respectively. 

At the same rooms on the 7th a somewhat similar collection, 
together with a number of colour-prints, made a total of £4,675. 

Only three lots among the pictures call for notice. These 
were “ The Doncaster Mail passing through Balby, Yorks,” by 
J. Pollard, 1828, 12 in. by 16 in., £236 §s.; a Portrait of a lady, 
by Jan _Matsys, 40 in. by 28}in., £115 10s.; and “ Breaking 
Covert,” by “ F. B.,” signed with initials and dated 1809, 29 in. 
by 40 in., £136 Ios. 

The colour- -prints, which sold remarkably well, are treated 
elsewhere. 

SOTHEBY’S held an interesting sale of English and Continental 
pictures from various sources on the 12th, the 134 lots realizing 
£5,466. Two items between them contributed just half of the 


day’s total, the majority of the remaining lots making 
unimportant prices. 


FURNITURE 
OBJETS 


PORCELAIN & 
D’ART 


POTTERY 


MENZIES 


THE SINGING BOYS 
In the Chas. Stewart Sale. 
American Art Association, Fanuary 4th, 1935 


By Franz Hals 


The highest price in the sale was £1,500, given for a charac- 
teristic work by that increasingly popular artist, Arthur Devis. 
This was a portrait group of the Lyttelton family, 50 in. by 40 in., 
signed and dated 1748, which was sold by a descendant of the 
widow of the second Lord Lyttelton. It was exhibited at the 
British Exhibition at Burlington House, 1934, No. 239. 

Great interest, too, was aroused by a small panel portrait of 
Hendrik Swalmius, 10} in. by 8 in., signed with initials “ F. H.’ 
by Frans Hals, which sold well at £1,200. This picture, from 
which J. Snyderhof made an engraving, had hitherto been 
regarded as lost until found in Scotland by SOTHEBY’s expert. 
It was the property of Mrs. Brown Lindsay, of Colstoun, 
Haddington. 

We must also record the following: A pair of paintings, 
“Diana” and “Venus,” 21in. by 17in., attributed to 
Fragonard, £250; ‘“‘ Seascape with British Warships,” 43 in. 
by 57in., School of Van de Velde, £105; “‘ Venice, the Grand 
Canal with the Rialto Bridge,” 7} in. by 12in., by Francesco 
Guardi, £105 ; “‘ Conversation Piece, the Carter Family,” 41 in. 
by 55in., by Joseph Highmore, £120; Portrait of Baron 
Cowley (1773-1847), 26 in. by 25 in., by John Hoppner, £350 ; 
Portrait of Samuel Eyre, 30 in. by 25 in., by Thomas Gains- 
borough, £310; and a portrait of a lady in blue satin dress, 
signed and dated 1748, 24 in. by 16in., by Arthur Devis, £130. 

At the same rooms on the 19th a pair of landscapes, signed 
and dated 1790, 17in. by 254$in., by J. Pillement, 1790, went 
for £180. 

There was an interesting collection of drawings by George 
Catlin included in a sale of books and manuscripts held at 
SOTHEBY’s rooms on December 18th. These drawings, 103 in 
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number, were the property of the Salisbury, South Wilts and 
Blackmore Museum and were realistically-drawn portraits of 
North and South American Indians, each signed by Catlin and 
with full manuscript descriptions. They were at first taken for 
lithographs, but closer inspection revealed that they were original 
pen-and-ink drawings. The series realized £440. 


ENGRAVINGS 


The sale of colour-prints from the collection of the late 
eut.-Colonel C. W. Birkin, held at CHRISTIE’s on December 7th, 
ust have given heart to both professional and amateur owners. 
ot for some time has there been such spirited bidding for these 
ice popular prints, and the prices realized indicate pretty clearly 
at they are again arousing the interest of collectors. 

Many collectors undoubtedly burnt their fingers when in 
e boom period these prints were realizing fantastic prices, and 
r this reason they will be chary of going to too high a figure, 
ving in mind the disastrous slump in values which took place 
1en the world-wide wave of business depression forced many 
yners to send their prints to the saleroom. 

The top price was realized for that popular pair of prints 

F. D. Soiron after Moriand, “ A Tea Garden” and “ St. 
mes’s Park,” which made £336; “ Inside a Country Ale- 
yuse,”” by William Ward after the same, went for £152 §s., and 
e same engraver’s companion print, “ Outside of a Country 
lehouse,” after James Ward, realized £162 15s. Another 
lorland print, ““ The Squire’s Door,” by B. Duttereau, sold 
r £68 5s.; “ The Return from Shooting,” by Bartolozzi after 
heatley, went for £78 15s.; and £157 Ios. was given for “ The 
ompassionate Children ” and ‘‘ Haymakers,” by William Ward 
ter James Ward. 

Later in the sale a beautiful impression of the daughters ot 
r Thomas Frankland, by William Ward after Hoppner, in 
alizing £714 passed the previous record of £693 made as long 
10 as 1904. This print was the property of Captain Adrian 
opkins, in whose family it has been for the last hundred yeers. 

Finally, mention must be made of a copy of Orme’s “‘ Collection 
f British Field Sports,” illustrated in twenty beautifully coloured 
igravings from designs by S. Howitt, which sold for £315. 

At Puttick & SIMPSON’S rooms on November 23rd two 
loured aquatints, “‘ Fly Fishing” and “ Trailing for Pike,” 
y Hunt after J. Pollard, realized £100. 
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FURNITURE AND CHINA 


The most important dispersal of furniture and china held 
during December was that which took place at CHRISTIE’s rooms 
on December 13th and 14th, when Sévres and English porcelain, 
French and English furniture, and decorative objects, the property 
of the late Marquess of Lincolnshire, Lord Annaly, Lord 
Delamere and others, produced a total of £8,845. 

Throughout the two days there was a remarkable enthusiasm, 
and the competition was of the keenest character, practically 
from the first lot. Quite early in the sale £105 was paid for a 
Hepplewhite card table with shaped top and French cabriole 
legs, while as much as £409 10s. was paid for an Elizabethan 
oak buffet, one of two, the property of Lord Delamere and 
removed from Vale Royal, Cheshire. The other, by no means 
as fine, made £126. 

The Marquess of Lincolnshire’s furniture, most of which 
was formerly at Carrington House, Whitehall, sold especially 
well, the surprise of the sale being the high price paid for a pair 
of Louis XVI mahogany three-tier stands fitted with a drawer 
in each frieze, 3 ft. 9in. high. These, owing to the competition 
of the French dealers, made as much as £420. Another well 
sold piece was a small Louis XV marquetry table, 12 in. wide, 
by Delorme, which made £315; while among a number of 
library tables of the same period the chief was one with a top of 
shaped outline on slightly cabriole legs, 38 in. wide, which went 
for £262 10s. Another rather larger sold for £204 15s. 

Among the English furniture the chief items were a 
Chippendale mahogany writing table, 5 ft. wide, £189; a pair of 
English XVIIIth-century marquetry commodes, 30in. wide, 
£147, and a Hepplewhite long case clock with movement by 
Mathew Dutton, London, £105. 

Exceptionally good prices were made for Lord Lincolnshire’s 
Sévres porcelain, the average being far in excess of that 
expected by either the dealers or the auctioneers. France was 
in the forefront in the bidding, but practically all the most 
important lots fell to English buyers. 

The highest price given was £315 for an especially beautiful 
sucrier, cream jug and cup and saucer painted with landscapes 
on a rose-Pompadour ground, 1760; a pair of jardiniéres, 
54 in. high, painted with pastorals on a gros bleu ground by 
Vieillard, 1755, made as much as £126; while £86 2s. was given 
for a sucrier and cover similar to the first mentioned lot. Other 
items in this section included an éventail jardiniére decorated on 
a turquoise ground, gin. high, dated 1757, the painting by 
Rocher, £54 12s.; a Vincennes tea service with gros bleu 
ground, eighteen pieces, £78 15s.; and a two-handled sucrier, 
cover and stand with a similar ground, 9 in. wide, 1764, painted 
by Aloncle, £52 tos. 

The English porcelain was relatively unimportant, but 
mention must be made of the following: Chelsea: pair of 
figures of lady and gentleman in court costume, 7}in. high, 
gold anchor mark, £54 12s.; a pair of tureens and covers formed 
as figures of partridges, 54 in. long, red anchor mark, £58 16s. ; 
Bow: pair of sweetmeat stands formed as figures of a girl and 
youth in Oriental costume holding escallop shells, 8} in. high, 
£92 8s.; another pair of similar design, £56 14s.; and a pair 
formed as figures of monkeys dressed in costume beside shell 
receptacles, 5j in. high, £65 2s.; Chelsea Derby: “ Le Neeud 
de Cravate,” a group of a girl and youth seated beneath a tree, 
12} in. high, £33 12s. 

From another source came a fragment of a hunting carpet, 
8 ft. 7 in. square, Indo-Persian, XVth century, from the Imperial 
Collections, Vienna, which sold for £472 10s. 

There were some good prices realized at a similar sale held 
at the same rooms on December 6th, the 154 lots producing 
the very satisfactory total of £5,182. A private buyer, a lady 
from the North, was responsible for the highest price in the 
afternoon, £367 I0s., this sum being given by her for a fine 
Charles II stumped needlework mirror, 23} in. square, after a 
long bout with a well-known dealer. 

Another excellent price was the £294 paid for an Elizabethan 
oak refectory table, 6 ft. 10 in. long, which had been sent from 
Wales by Sir Michael Duff-Assheton-Smith. 

Other notable items among the furniture included a very 
fine Chippendale wardrobe, 5 ft. 2in. high and 4ft. wide, 
£257 §s.; a pair of George I walnut chairs, the backs carved 
with scale ornament and with cabriole legs terminating in moulded 
and foliated volute feet, £167 10s.; a Chippendale library table 
of serpentine shape, 4ft. 6in. wide, £283 10s.; a set of six 
Chippendale chairs with moulded uprights and square moulded 


legs, £110 5s. ; and a pair of armchairs on cabriole legs of French 
design terminating in moulded volute feet, £120 15s. These 
chairs are said to have been the property of the Right Hon. 
William Pitt, to whom they were given by Sir Richard Pynsent. 

Three items among the Chinese porcelain should be recorded, 
all famille verte of the K‘ang Hsi period. A vase of rouleau 
form enamelled with fish, birds, flowers and insects, 17} in. high, 
£115 10s.; a bowl, 12in. diameter, enamelled with peony, 
chrysanthemums and other flowers, £96 12s.; and a pair of 
square baluster vases enamelled with figures of ladies, 18 in. 
high, £120 I5s. 

Curistie’s sale of furniture, china and textiles on the 18th 
produced a “ knock down ” total of £4,017, but it is believed 
that several of the more important lots failed to reach the reserve. 

There was keen bidding for a very fine Louis XV marquetry 
cabinet, 4 ft. 9 in. wide, by P. A. Foullet, which was well sold 
at £470; while two other French pieces, a Louis XV kingwood 
library table 4 ft. 3 in. wide, and a black lacquer commode of 
the same period by C. Topino, made £131 5s. and £125 
respectively. 

French furniture is undoubtedly regaining favour, but prices 
will have to increase very considerably before they equal those 
paid twenty or thirty years ago. 

In 1913, for instance, a commode by Foullet made as much 
as £2,000 at the Marquis sale. 

Of the English furniture the most notable lot was a pair of 
Queen Anne walnut armchairs of very fine quality, which made 
as much as {199 I0s., an excellent price. There must also be 
recorded the following : a set of ten and two George II mahogany 
chairs with pierced rail splats and cabriole legs, £157 10s. ; 
a pair of Chippendale mahogany stools with rectangular tops 
and cabriole legs, 144 in. by 20in., £84; another stool, 17 in. 
by 24in., with square cabriole legs, £81 18s.; and a pair of 
Chinese K‘ang Hsi vases of oviform shape enamelled with 
flowers in green on a rouge-de-fer ground, £204 15s. These 
last were brought to CHRISTIE’s by a gentleman who had no 
idea that they were of value. 

One other item calls for mention, this being an Italian rock 
crystal cup, 6} in. high, early XVIIth century work, which fell 
to a German dealer at £215 5s. 

There were a few prices of note at a sale of furniture and 
art objects, totallng nearly £3,000, which SoTHEBy’s held on 
December 14th. These included a set of twelve Chippendale 
chairs, £110; a XVIth-century Brussels tapestry panel, 
1§ ft. by 11 ft. 7 in., £145 ; and a Derbend early XVIIIth-century 
carpet, 18 ft. by 7 ft. 1oin., £125. 

At the same rooms on the 20th a decorative red lacquer 
bureau bookcase, 3 ft. § in. wide and 8 ft. high, sold for £125. 


SILVER 


Though there was the usual large quantity of old silver sold 
during December, prices were well maintained. These sales in 
fact have been one of the features of the year, the trade being 
apparently ready to buy at good prices Georgian and earlier silver 
in any quantity. 

A notable sale was that held at CHRISTIE’s on December 12th, 
when English and Irish silver, the property of Mr. Victor Emanuel, 
Lord Connoly and others, made a total of nearly £5,000. Most 
of the best prices were made for items in the Emanuel section, 
one lot in particular showing a considerable advance in its previous 
auction estimation. This was a pair of Charles II silver-gilt 
sconces (1684), illustrated and described in Sir Charles Jackson’s 
“ History of English Plate,” p. 857, Fig. MCXIV, which made 
the excellent price of £236 8s. 7d. at 142s. an ounce. In 1913 
this pair of sconces was bought at CHRISTIE’s rooms for 115s. 
an ounce. 

A good price, too, was made for a fine George II plain oblong 
tray, 23 in. long, by John White, 1733, 122 oz. 9 dwt., which at 
120s. an ounce made £734 14s., while 90s. an ounce (£201 3s.) 
was given for a fine set of three Queen Anne casters, 6} in. by 9 in. 
high, by Paul Lamerie, 1711 and 1713, 44 oz. 14 dwt. 

Some of the heavy lots sold remarkably well, amongst them 
being a set of twenty-four silver-gilt dessert plates, 10} in. diam., 
by Hannah Northcote, 1806, 477 0z. 14 dwt., which at 12s. 9d. an 
ounce sold for £304 10s. 2d., and two oval two-handled soup 
tureens, covers and stands, one by Thomas Powell, 1770, and the 
other by Richard Sibley, 1814, 528 oz., which at 4s. 1od. an ounce 
realized £127 12s. 


Items from other sources included the following: Plain 


helmet-shaped cream jug, by John Wilman, Dublin 1745, 4 oz. 
19 dwt., £13 17s. 2d., at 56s. an ounce ; a plain circular bowl, by 
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John Hamilton, Dublin 1735, 13 0z. 11 dwt., £37 18s. 9d., at 
56s. an ounce ; a George II plain cylindrical coffee pot, by Henry 
Daniell, Dublin 1727, 30 oz. 15 dwt., 43s. an ounce (£66 2s. 3d.) ; 
a pair of George I taper sticks on square bases, by David 
Willaume, 1719, 8 oz. 1 dwt., 59s. an ounce (£23 19s. 4d.); 
William III small two-handled porringer, 1700, 3 0z. 12 dwt., 72s. 
an ounce ({12 19s. 2d.) ; a pair of two-handled oval trays, 17} in., 
by John Crouch and Thomas Hannam, 1790, I10 oz. 13 dwt., 
18s. 6d. an ounce (£102 7s.); a Queen Anne plain cylindrical 
chocolate pot, by William Lukin, 1712, 20 0z., 86s. an ounce 
(£86); and a George II coffee pot engraved with the Royal — 
by Henry Herbert, 1735, 27 oz. 15 dwt., 60s. an ounce (£83 5s.) 

Some good prices, too, were made. at a sale of English and 
Scottish silver, held at SOTHEBY’s on December 21st, when a 
total of £2,482 was realized. There was an interesting story 
attached to one of the lots, this was a William and Mary casket of 
hexagonal form, by Benjamin Pyne, 1690, 38 0z. 9 dwt. This 
was brought to SOTHEBY’s by a man after the catalogue had been 
printed, but as the man wanted the money resultant from its sale 
the auctioneers inserted a special leaf describing it. To the 
owner’s surprise and delight the casket went to 155s. an ounce, 
making at this price £297 19s. 8d. 

Next in importance was the last lot in the sale, a tall loving 
cup and cover made by Paul Lamerie in 1717, his first period ; 
weighing 71 oz. 15 dwt., it made £520 3s. 9d. at 145s. an ounce. 

There must also be recorded a Queen Anne plain caster, by 
Charles Adam, 1709, 9 0z. 3 dwt. 60s. an ounce (£27 9s.); a 
George I pepper pot or dredger, by J. Goodwin, 1725, I oz. 19 dwt., 
210s. an ounce (£20 gs. 6d.); a set of four Queen Anne circular 
trencher salts, apparently 1709, 60z. 19 dwt., 62s. an ounce 
(£21 10s. 10d.) ; another pair by Wm. Fleming, 1709, 3 oz. 18 dwt., 
170s. an ounce (£33 3s.); and an early George II plain bowl, 
London 1729, 20 0z., 85s. an ounce (£85). 

Good prices, too, were made at the same rooms on the 6th, 
the highest price being 205s. an ounce, £66 12s. 6d. given for a 
foxhead drinking cup by Rhyton, London 1809, 6$0z. Other 
prices were: A Queen Anne taper stick, by Lewis Mettayer, 
1710, 2 0z. 16 dwt., I10s. an ounce (£15 8s.); a Queen Anne 
porringer, 1705, 2 0z., 75s. an ounce ({7 I0s.); another of similar 
type, 1702, 2 oz. 15 dwt. 85s. an ounce (£11 13s. 9d.); a Queen 
Anne small mug, 1706, 20z., 125s. am ounce (£12 I0s.); a 
Charles II small porringer, 1679, 2 0z., 135s. an ounce (£13 I0s.) ; 
and a James II beaker, 1685, 30z. 14 dwt., 145s. an ounce 
(£26 16s. 6d.). 

Two American pieces were the outstanding items at CHRISTIE’S 
last silver sale of the year held on December 19th. These were a 
dredger and a cupping bowl, both the work of XVIIIth century 
Boston silversmiths. The first, of octagonal form, by Wm. 
Simpkins, 1720, 24 oz., made 420s. an ounce (£52 10s.), and the 
other, by Wm. Cowell, 1710, 4 0z. 8 dwt., went for 400s. an ounce 
(£88). 
£ Finally, mention must be made of a William III taper stick, 
1700, 4 0Z., 86s. an ounce (£17 4s.) ; and a Charles II two-handled 
porringer, 1678, 13} 0z., 105s. an ounce (£69 IIs. 3d.). 


THE FURSTENBURG COLLECTION 

There was an interesting sale of French works of art from 
the succession of Princess Tassilo Festetics, including various 
objects presented by Napoleon to his adopted daughter, Stephanie 
Beauharnais, Grand Duchess of Baden, grandmother of the late 
owner, at SOTHEBY’S rooms on December 13th. They were sold 
as the property of Princess K. E. Furstenburg, the fifty-seven 
lots producing £3,533- 

A silver gilt service of eighteen pieces made to Napoleon’s 
order under the direction of the famous Paris silversmith Biennais, 
part of which was given by Napoleon to his adopted daughter 
on the occasion of her marriage, went for £310, about 20s. an 
ounce; a finely-modelled terra cotta bust of Louis XVII, 
attributed to Houdon, sold for £500; and a colour print of 
Lady Hamilton by J. Jones after Romney reached £130. 

Among the furniture was a Louis XVI black lacquer commode 
by C. C. Saunier, which made £220; while three panels of 
Gobelins tapestry from the set of “ Les Amours des Dieux,” 
also a wedding present from Napoleon, produced an aggregate 


of £730. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Several notable violins and other musical instruments were 
sold at Puttick & SIMPSON’s rooms during December. They 
included a violin by Nicolaise Gagliano, Naples, 1775, £145; 
one by Nicholas Lupot, Paris, 1813, £95; and a violin by 
P. Guarnerjus, Mantua, 1711, £58. 
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AMERICAN ART SALES 


There was a distinct improvement in prices in the various 
sales held at the AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION GALLERIES, New 
York, during the last week in November and the first three 
weeks in December. 

On November 23rd, for instance, the Eli B. Springs Collection 
f XVIIIth- and XIXth-century paintings, seventy-six in 
jumber, made well over £17,000; while in December the Gary 
ollection of pictures, furniture and art objects totalled £31,700. 

Mr. Springs was especially fond of the work of the Barbizon 
School and two charming examples of the art of Corot made 
he highest prices in the sale. There was, too, a nice example 
if the work of Theodore Rousseau, while Daubigny was repre- 
ented by several works which showed his great indebtedness 
» Corot. 

In the order of the catalogue the following were the chief 
wrices realized: Isabey, “‘ The Departure for the Hunt,” 
gin. by 23}in., £360; Ziem, “ Venice,” 25}in. by 36} in., 
‘420; Schreyer, “ Imperial Courier,” 30 in. by 554 in., £600; 
”Hermitte, “‘ The Harvest,” 30in. by 38in., £440; Schreyer, 

Sheik and Troopers,” 25}in. by 38}in., £1,280; Corot, 
Mantes,” 15}in. by 21}in., £660; Cazin, “La Route,” 
1in. by 38in., £520; Dupre, “ Landscape with Fisherman,” 
1jin. by 29in., £580; Troyon, “La Charette de Foin,” 
ofin. by 44in., £440; Rousseau, “ Bosquet d’Arbres,” 
64in. by 25in., £1,000; Corot, “La Charette de Gres,” 
2in. by 39}in., £2,220; Daubigny, “ La Saulaie,” 14} in. by 
64in., £420; Corot, “ Ville d’Avray,” 17in. by 24} in., 
2,100. 

The two works by Schreyer and the Ziem came from the 
<imball Collection sold at the same rooms in 1924, while the 
emainder formed part of the Billings Collection, which was 
lispersed in New York in 1926. 

A sale of furniture and decorations held on November 30th 
nd December Ist contained little of note, but a total of over 
°8,000 was realized for the two days. 

On the opening day £210 was given for a Royal Sarouk 
arpet, 17 ft. ro in. by 13 ft., while on the second day a Brussels 
ilk woven tapestry, circa 1610, Io ft. 8 in. by 8 ft., made £160, and 
: Jacobean oak-panelled room with fireplace sold for £180. 

The Gary sale on December 7th and 8th was of far greater 
mportance, good prices being made throughout the sale. 

Notable items on the first dayincluded twenty Crown Derby 
vhite and gold plates, signed Leroy, £105; a pair of coloured 
mezzotints “‘ Children Playing at Soldiers” and “ Children 
Nutting,” by G. Keating and E. Dayes, after G. Morland, £116 ; 
and a set of four Coursing Prints, aquatints in colour by R. G. 
Reeve after Wolstenholme, £120. 

On the second day the following prices were realized : Queen 
Anne silver fluted monteith, by Samuel Lee, London 1705-6, 
79 0z., £560; famille verte deep bowl, 13in. diam., £300; 
famille verte club-shaped vase, 18}in. high, £300; Houdon 
plaster bust of Sabine Houdon, 12} in. high, £660; an enamel of 
George Washington after Gilbert Stuart, by Henry Bone, £250; 
and a Ispahan rug, circa 1600, £510. 

The pictures included “ Crepuscule,” 27in. by 7}4in., by 
Anton Mauve, £260; “‘ The Gamekeeper and his Dogs,”’ 63 in. 
by 45 in., by Constant Troyon, £500; “ Lady Liston,” 29 in. by 
24in., by Gilbert Stuart, £4,000; ‘“‘ Sir Robert Liston,” 29 in 
by 24in., by the same, £2,100; and “‘ Admiral the Hon. Samuel 
Barrington, 30} in. by 25 in., also by Stuart, £240. 

According to the catalogue the portrait of Lady Liston was 
formerly considered to be by Raeburn and was shown as such 
at the Scottish National Exhibition in Edinburgh, in 1884. It 
is also catalogued as by the Scottish artist in several important 
biographies. 

The portrait of Sir Robert Liston was similarly attributed to 
Raeburn, though listed in Mason’s work on Stuart as long ago as 
1879. 
Though the sale of the Burton S. Castle’s collection on 
December 14th and 15th totalled over £13,000 there were singularly 
few individual prices worthy of record. No lot, for instance, 
reached three figures on the first day, while on the second day 
the important prices are confined to half a dozen items. 

The highest price in the sale was £2,600 given a work by 
Corot, “‘ Le Cavalier dans la Campagne,” 22in. by 30in.; 
another work by Adolphe Schreyer “A Halt in Wallachia,” 
174 in. by 29}in., made £800; two works by J. J. Henner, a 
reclining nude, 214 in. by 32 in., and a reclining nymph, 18 in. by 
244 in., went for £580 and £600 respectively, and a work by the 


Belgian artist P. J. Clays, “‘ A Calm on the Scheldt,” 32 in. by 
55 in., realized £360. 

There were several items worthy of record in a miscellaneous 
sale of furniture, old English silver and art objects held on the 
18th and 19th, when a total of £6,636 was realized. They included 
a Queen Anne plain silver coffee pot by Ambrose Stevenson, 
London, circa 1710, £90; a George II tea kettle and stand, by 
Thomas Whipham, London, 1744, £100; a marble head of a 
young girl, by Auguste Rodin, £610; a Duncan Phyfe mahogany 
three-part dining table, circa 1815, £160; and a pair of Persian 
gold and silver woven silk rugs, 6 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft. 2 in., £132. 

At the GALERIE CHARPENTIER in Paris on December 11th, 
205,000 francs was paid for a drawing by Michel Angelo, believed 
to be a self portrait. It came from the collection of the late 
Charles d’Estrange, and is reported to have been bought for the 
Harvard University. 

In the same sale a Prud’hon self portrait made 100,000 francs, 
an Interior, by Teniers, 72,000 francs, a “‘ Crucifixion,” by van 
Dyck, 46,000 francs, and a classic landscape by Delacroix, 
41,000 francs. 


FORTHCOMING SALES. 


Sales to take place early in February at SOTHEBY’s rooms 
include the well-known collection of Old English porcelain 
and furniture formed by the late Rev. Francis Savage, of Eastry, 
Kent; engravings and etchings and drawings of American 
interest from various sources ; and a choice collection of Persian 
and Indian manuscripts, the property of a lady. 

At CHRISTIE’s on February 22nd are to be sold pictures by 
old masters, the property of Sir Godfrey Macdonald and others. 
They include important works by Reynolds, Lancret, van Goyen, 
Jan Steen, Morland and Murillo. 

PAUL GRAUvPE, Berlin, informs us that he will sell by auction 
the entire stock of Galerie van Diemen & Co. GmbH. 
(Liquidation), Dr. O. Burchard & Co. GmbH. (Liquidation), 
and Altkunst GmbH. (Liquidation). 

The first auction sale took place on January 25th and 26th, 
the second one will probably be held in the month of March, 
and the third in the month of April. The stocks are 
composed of objects of high quality, which come partly from 
princely houses in Germany, and also from Russia. 

The stocks of Galerie van Diemen & Co. GmbH. (Liquidation) 
mostly consist of pictures of the Dutch School, including two 
Rubens (portrait of the Marchesa Brigitta Spinola and portrait 
of an old woman with a young girl), two Rembrandts (portrait 
of a man of the year 1645 and portrait of his father in Oriental 
costume of the year 1633), a great landscape painting by Meindert 
Hobbema, one of the most beautiful church interiors by 
Emanuel de Witte, formerly in the Gallery of Cassel, and a 
precious still-life by William Kalf. There are, too, pictures 
by van Goyen, Jacob and Salomon Ruisdael, Wouvermans, 
Berckheyde, Ochterveld, Joos van Cleve, Key, Vermeyen, 
Ambrosius Benson, Gerard David, Herri met de Bles, and the 
German masters B. Bruyn the younger and the Master of 
Messkirch; of the Italian Schools, Agnolo Gaddi, Sellajo, 
Vivarini, Cima da Conegliano, Mainardi, Lorenzo Costa, two 
portraits by Pontormo, a profile-likeness by Bernardino de 
Conti, a portrait by Cariani, and works of Moroni, Girolami da 
Carpi, Tintoretto, Tiepolo, Guardi and Titian. 

The applied art objects of the firm Altkunst GmbH. 
(Liquidation) are represented by a collection of furniture of 
the Italian, French and German Renaissance style, Louis XV 
and Louis XVI furniture, French bureau, writing-table with 
marqueterie of flowers, works of Roentgen, Enghien, Gobelin, 
Beauvais tapestries, heraldic tapestries, series of the five 
Aubussons representing the hunting of Louis XV signed by 
Grelet and Jalasson, Gobelin of the series of “ Portieres de 
Dieu,” porcelains of all famous manufactories, in particular 
of the manufactory of Meissen (birds of Kaendler, vessels 
Augustus Rex, etc.). Plastics by Hubert Gerard, Bellano, 
Sansovino, Giovanni da Bologna, wood sculptures of French 
and German Gothic style, small objects in silver and gold, 
English and French snuff-boxes, antique glasses, engravings 
of a rare high quality. 

Dr. O. Burchard & Co. GmbH. (Liquidation) is a firm noted 
for its Oriental works of art, and there is to be found a great 
choice of important sacral bronzes of the Chou and Han periods. 
Early sculptures in wood and stone. Ceramics of the T‘ang 
and Sung period. Numerous Ming and K‘ang-hsi porcelains. 
Textiles. Jade objects. Paintings. Objects of art in bronze, 
silver and gold, etc. 
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HERALDIC ENQUIRIES 


REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 





Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, should send a 


full description and a Photograph or drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. 


IN NO CASE MUST THE 


ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. No charge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in “ Apollo.’ 





A. 112. DR. A.J. YOUNG. HELMET ON PEWTER 
SUNDIAL, dated 1710. It is difficult to say whether 
the helmet on this Pewter Sundial is an English or 
Continental one, though I incline to the latter opinion. 
A facing helmet is only used by a Peer, a Baronet or a 
Knight, and in the case of the two latter degrees the visor 
is raised. Peers have the visor closed, as in this case, 
but it would almost invariably, if it were a Peer’s helmet, 
be ensigned with the coronet of his degree. On the 
Continent all degrees use a facing helmet with closed 
visor. 


A. 113. MESSRS. BLACK & DAVIDSON. ARMS 
ON SILVER MOUNTED COCOANUT CUP.— 
Arms: Quarterly: 1 and 4: Vert, three eagles displayed 
or; 2 and 3: Gules, three lions passant in pale argent ; 
with an inescutcheon bearing the hand of Ulster. 


Sir Charles Wynne, whose Arms these are, was born in 
1553, created a Baronet on June 19th, 1611, and died 
March Ist, 1626. He married Sidney, daughter of Sir 
William Gerrard, Chancellor of Ireland. The Baronetcy 
became extinct on June 7th, 1719. 


A. 114. MR. E. P. HUTCHINSON. ARMS ON 
GOLD FOB SEAL, circa 1720, AND ON A 
PAINTING.—Arms: Quarterly, azure and gules, a 
lion rampant erminois within four cross crosslets argent, 
and four bezants alternately in orle, Hutchinson ; 
impaling: Azure, a bend cotised between two bucks, 
heads erased or, Haworth. Crest: On a wreath of the 
colours a saracen’s head couped at the shoulders proper, 
wreathed about the temples argent and azure, charged 
on the breast with a cross pattée sable, between a branch 
of laurel on the dexter and a branch of oak fructed on 
the sinister also proper. Motto: Perseverando. 


These Arms were granted in 1819 to Thomas Hutchinson 
of Bury, co. Lancaster, eldest son of William Hutchinson 
of the same place. The Arms on the painting are some- 
what earlier, being much more simple and apparently 
in use before the College of Arms grant. 


A. 115. 1.MESSRS. WALTER H. WILLSON. ARMS 
ON SILVER KETTLE AND STAND BY WILLIAM 
PEASTON, 1746.—Arms: Or, on a fesse sable three 
eagles’ heads displayed argent. Crest: On a cap of 
maintenance an eagle’s head couped or. 

These are the Arms of Harryson. 


2. ARMS ON SILVER KETTLE BY THOMAS 
WHIPHAM AND CHARLES WRIGHT, 1762.— 


Arms: Quarterly: 1 and 4: Azure, three cinquefoils 
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argent, Fraser; 2 and 3: Gules, three bars ermine, 
Gifford ; on an escutcheon of pretence: Argent, three 
escutcheons gules, Hay ; impaling: Azure, three mullets 
argent within a double tressure flory counter flory or; a 
martlet for difference. Crest: A goat’s head erased 
argent armed or. Motto: Spare nought. 


These Arms were engraved in 1790 for Edward Hay, of 
Newhall, co. Haddington, on his marriage, May 3rd, 
1790, to the Hon. Maria Murray, elder daughter of 
George, sixth Lord Elibank, by Isabella his wife, 
daughter of George Mackenzie, third Earl of Cromartie ; 
she became co-heir to the Cromarty Estates, and in 
consequence she and her husband assumed the additional 
name of Mackenzie in 1801. She died October sth, 
1858. Mr. Edward Hay-Mackenzie died December 5th, 
1814. 


3. ARMS ON SILVER PLATE BY SEPTIMUS 
AND JAMES CRESPELL, 1764.—On the one side are 
the Arms of George III. On the other side are the 
following: Arms: Quarterly: 1. Argent, three moors’ 
heads in profile, two and one couped proper, wreathed 
about the temples of the first and azure, Canning ; 
2. Gules, three spears’ heads erect in fesse argent, 
Salmon ; 3. Sable, a goat salient or, Marshall ; 4. Bendy, 
or and azure, a bordure engrailed gules, Newburgh ; 
On an escutcheon of pretence: Or, on a bend azure, a 
bordure engrailed gules, an estoile between two crescents 
of the first, Scott. 


The latter Arms must have been engraved after 1800 for 
the Right Hon. George Canning, M.P., D.C.L., who 
was born April 11th, 1770, and was M.P. for various 
constituencies from 1793 to 1827, when he became First 
Lord of the Treasury, Prime Minister and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, until his death shortly afterwards, on 
August 8th, 1827. He married July 8th, 1800, Joan, 
daughter and co-heir of Major-General John Scott, of 
Balcoine, co. Fife. She was created January 22nd, 1828, 
Viscountess Canning of Kilbrahan, co. Kilkenny, and 
died March 14th, 1837. 


A. 116. MR. H. BATLEY. ARMS ON LEADED 
LIGHT.—Arms: Three pairs of compasses inter- 
twined points upwards two in saltire and one in pale, 
in chief a Merchant’s mark. Crest: A vested arm, the 
hand holding a square proper. 


These Arms cannot be attributed to any particular family, 
but are, in all probability, the sign of the Architect or 
Master Mason who erected the building from which the 
light was taken. 

















A FLORENTINE PIETA attributed to Michelangelo Buonarroti, 1475-1564. Alabaster relief 9}ins. xX 12} ins. 





(In a private collection) 


A FLORENTINE PIETA 


BY R. R. TATLOCK 


exhibited during March at Messrs. 
Spink & Son, Ltd., King Street. 
It is described in a brochure published by 
ie firm as an alabaster relief, 12} in. by 9} in., 
‘f the Florentine school, dating from the 
ime of Michelangelo (1475-1564). The 
sscription continues : 

* An unrecorded work, held by tradition to 
> by Michelangelo, which has been in the 
yssession of the della Rovere family ever 
nce it was executed for Michelangelo’s patron, 
ope Julius II, and was until recently in the 

| rivate chapel of the Villa Lante at Viterbo, 
tie property of the della Rovere family, and 
| as now passed into the possession of a lady. 
.. . The unusual and powerful conception of 
tuis theme, the dead Saviour being supported 
ty the Almighty instead of the Virgin Mary, is 
taoroughly in keeping with the sternness and 
terribihtd of the great Florentine master’s 
a 

The moderation of these expressions of 

opinion is welcome at a time when wild attribu- 


, HE beautiful and intriguing bas-relief 
here reproduced in colour will be 


tions are all too frequent. Such moderation is 
all the more praiseworthy because this bas- 


Apotto, Vol. XXI, No. 123, March, 1935 


relief is stylistically and technically so close to 
Michelangelo. It combines, as did all the 
master’s work, drama and tenderness ; drama 
that never degenerated into melodrama, tender- 
ness that never approached sentimentality. 

In subject this bas-relief is very closely 
related to the Pieta in St. Peter’s, Rome, and 
the head of God the Father may be profitably 
compared with Michelangelo’s painting of “‘ The 
Prophet Zachariah” in the Sistine Chapel. 

The dead Christ is nearly always depicted 
supported by the Virgin Mary; but there are 
exceptions, the most familiar example being 
the celebrated painting in the National Gallery, 
started by Pesellino and completed after the 
master’s death by Filippo Lippi. 

In both cases the theme is the same, but in 
the Pesellino, Christ, over whose head hovers 
the Holy Spirit, is still on the Cross, whereas 
in the newly published alabaster relief He has 
descended from the Cross and rests once more 
for a moment upon the earth. 

Jesus is shown at once as a mortal and an 
immortal, as a man and a spirit. It is as though 
His Father were pronouncing the unforgettable 
words: “Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 


<— 








SOME UNKNOWN 


TUSCAN 


PAINTINGS OF 


THE XIIItH CENTURY 


BY RAIMOND VAN MARLE 


exist many more Italian paintings of 

the XIIIth century than we formerly 

imagined. Very soon all the extant works 
of this period will be known to us, but even so, 
the material will always remain rare. 

The present publication of four Madonnas, 
until now unknown, will be a further step 
towards our more complete knowledge. 

Two of these Madonnas are very similar, 
and correspond even in composition and 
attitude. There is, however, a considerable 
difference in the degree of primitiveness. The 
more archaic, which belongs to Signor Tedeschi, 
Florence (Fig. I) is more hieratic and severe 
in outline, position and expression. It would 
appear, therefore, that this painting belongs to 
an earlier generation than the other, which 
originates from an old Austrian collection but 
is now privately owned in New York. The 
figures of the latter are slightly more animated 
and the drawing and movement, especially of 
the hands and feet, of a superior grace (Fig. IT). 
Here the linear effect is particularly fine, and 
points to a greater sense of calligraphic beauty. 

Among the recognized Tuscan painters 
of the XIIIth century there are two who 
belong to succeeding generations of the same 
family, and it is just possible that it is to them 
that we owe these panels. This possibility is 
supported by the fact that the periods of 
execution correspond perfectly to the activity of 
these two masters. A comparison based on 
style will still further confirm this hypothesis. 

The painters whose names I venture to 
propose as the likely authors of these two 
Madonnas are Berlinghiero Berlinghieri and 
his son Bonaventura ; the former is mentioned 
in 1228, while the latter was active from that 
year up to 1274. 

Notwithstanding his Milanese origin, Ber- 
linghiero belongs to the Tuscan school. He seems 
to have worked exclusively in Lucca, in the gallery 
of which town his only signed work is preserved. ' 


|: becomes gradually clear to us that there 


_  *\. My Scuole della Pittura Italiana, Italian translation 
from English, I, p. 315, for my opinion about the various attri- 
butions to Berlinghiero. 


Although the attribution of a work to ar 
artist by whom we have only one authenti 
production may seem somewhat hazardous 
I think, all the same, that I am right in ascribin; 
the Madonna belonging to Signor Tedeschi t 
the painter who executed the signed crucifix i 


Fig. I. MADONNA AND CHILD 
In the Tedeschi Collection, Florence 
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Fig. Il. MADONNA AND CHILD 


Private Collection 


Lucca.” We cannot fail to notice the great 
similarity in the large size of the head, the 
long oval of the face, the technique of the 
contours, the shape of the hands and in the 
heavy draping. Further, we observe that in 


* Idem., I, Fig. 192. 


both works a strongly pronounced Romanesque 
element dominates, whereas the Byzantine 
factors are almost absent. 

It is in this respect that the second Madonna, 
that now in New York, differs from the painting 
belonging to Signor Tedeschi. The Byzantine 
features are much more pronounced here, and 
of Byzantine origin are also the refined design 
and the conventional grace. These charac- 
teristics are noticeable in Bonaventura Ber- 
linghieri’s panel of St. Francis and six scenes 
from his legend, which is signed and dated 
1235, in the church of S. Francesco at Pescia.* 
The two angels depicted above to either side of 
the saint offer the best points of comparison 
with the face of the Madonna. The lateral 
scenes show great similarity in the Byzantine 
style, in the refined forms and in the design. 

The father, Berlinghiero, had still two other 
sons. Marco and Barone, who were also 


painters, but by whom no authentic picture 





Fig. III. MADONNA AND CHILD. Meliore Toscano (? 
Private Collection 


3’ Tdem., Fig. 193. 





Fig. IV. THE TRIPTYCH. PISAN SCHOOL, 


is known; doubtless they worked very much 
in the same style and we cannot exclude the 
possibility that it may have been one of those 
brothers who executed the panel in New York. 
In any case it is the production of an artist 
who very closely followed Berlinghiero but 
who belonged to a later generation, so that 
it seems almost more than likely that it was 
one of his own sons. 

The third Madonna, which I saw some 
years ago in a private collection, represents, on 
account of the position of the Virgin and Child, 
the same iconographical type but belongs to 
quite a different artistic direction. (Fig. III). 

The same curious form of veil framing the 
features of the Madonna is found in the works 
of Margaritone d’Arezzo, but a very similar 
detail is shown in an altar piece of the Madonna 
between SS. Peter and Paul, and four scenes 
from their legends in the church of S. Leonino, 


circa 1280. In the Stoclet Collection, Brussels 


Panzano (Chianti), which work has been attri- 
buted to Meliore Toscano. By Meliore 
we know a signed picture of 1272 in the gallery 
of Parma and he can probably be identified with 
the painter Meliore di Jacopo who is recorded 
as being active in 1239, 1241 and 1253 and who 
died before 1284. 

If Meliore is really the author of the panel 
at Panzano, which, I think, is quite likely, then 
there is reason to believe that also the Madonna 
illustrated here is from his hand. Although 
somewhat broader in form and proportion, we 
find, even taking into consideration the existing 
tendency of painters to imitate one another, 
sO many points of contact that forcibly we come 
to this conclusion. 

Finally I reproduce here a triptych which 
forms part of the Stoclet collection, Brussels. 


4G. M. Richter, Burlington Magazine, LVII, p. 223 
R. Van Marle, Scuole della Pittura Italiana, I, p. 352. 
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(Fig. IV). The Virgin is depicted in half-length 
figure tenderly embracing the Child Jesus, an 
attitude which belongs to the later development 
of the representations of the Madonna. In the 
wings we see the Crucifixion, the Flagellation, 
the Calvary, the Circumcision, Noli me tangere 
and the figures of SS. Francis and Clare. 

I am of the opinion that this painting was 
ecuted in Pisa. The type of the Madonna 
closely connected with that of the big altar- 
ece in the gallery of Pisa on which scenes 
ym the history of Joachim are depicted.’ 
he vivid dramatic action of the Christological 
snes is a Pisan feature which can be traced 
ck to Giunta Pisano. 





> Idem, Figs. 163-166. 
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Fig. V and VI. DETAILS OF TRIPTYCH ON PRECEDING PAGE 
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“THE INDIAN PERIOD OF EUROPEAN FURNITURE” II 


BY RALPH*EDWARDS AND K. DE B. CODRINGTON 


The objects illustrated constitute a chronological sequence in Group 2, as defined in the first paragraph of this article. 


It has proved impossible to make the illustrations fit the text. 


The technical and decorative parallels with Western 


Art here exhibited will be dealt with in the next of the series. 


N a previous article, we suggested that in 
the discussion of Indian influence on 
European decorative art, the following groups 
might serve as a useful basis for preliminary 

research: (1) The pietra-dura, frescoes and 
pierced carving in marble of the Imperial 
palaces at Agra and Delhi; (2) a group of 
marquetry furniture reflecting ‘ Missionary 
influence” ; (3) a group of tables and cabinets 
made in India after Western models, and, 
distinct from group 2; (4) the numerous objects 
produced as a result of Dutch influence in 
Ceylon and the Eastern ports. 

We now propose to consider some technical 
problems of material and construction which 
arise at the outset, and then to examine a group 
of furniture of undeniable Indian provenance, 
in so much as that, while embodying European 
forms and technique, it yet clearly reflects the 
distinctive tradition of Mughal decoration. 
We are, therefore, dealing with objects which 
demand consideration from two separate stand- 
points—the European and the Mughal. This 
important group, including tables, cabinets, 
small and large, with or without stands, and 
of various forms, has been persistently and 
quite indiscriminately attributed to Goa, under 
the title “Indo-Portuguese”; the Mughal 
elements in the decoration being passed over 
unrecognised. We shall next consider a smaller 
group, as indisputably Indian in origin as 
Western in form, in which the significant 
Mughal elements are absent. Lastly, we shall 
adduce European parallels in support of our 
opinion that the forms and techniques in both 
these groups are of Western origin. In this 
connection, we shall maintain that the develop- 
ment of technical accomplishment in cabinet- 
making—fine tenons and mortices, V-shaped 
dove-tailing, mitring, veneering and marquetry 
—must be assigned to the West—a proposition 
that cannot be refuted by speculation or 
hypothesis, but only by the production of 
Indian examples earlier in date than their 
Western parallels. 

To talk of intuition and “the language of 
objects’ in this connection is beside the 


Fig. I. MARRIAGE CASKET. Wood set with bone and 
geometric marquetry, Alla  Certosina. North Italian 
XVth century. 

Victoria and Albert Museum 


point: the enquiry is largely technological, 
and therefore demands close attention to the 
facts relating to materials and processes. 
Technology Dr. Slomann persistently ignores 
in his resolute attempts to establish an Indian 
origin for familiar examples of Western art. 
For instance, in the crucial matter of the 
timbers employed, finding that most of the 
objects vital to his case are made of Western 
woods, he quotes from Dampier an isolated 
instance of the export of deal in support of his 
theory that vast quantities of timber were sent 
from Europe to the East. He even goes to the 
length of suggesting that “‘ French walnut ”’ was 
merely a trade name, that is, when mentioned in 
connection with objects he wishes to Indianise ; 
though that such walnut came from France is 
beyond all dispute on contemporary evidence. 
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Right : Below : 


OP OF A CASKET 2 ‘ “ : : CABINET ON STAND 


2 Teak carcass and drawer- 
eak carcass and drawer- linings ; veneered and in- 
lings; veneered and laid with various woods 
laid with various by and bone ; the geometric 
ods and bone, pegged marquetry Alla Certosina, 

with brass. : : The legs turned in the 
; ; ; ; fashion of contemporar 
Reign of Jahangir, F » | , “* Farthingale ” ae. 
1610-1620 ‘ Reign of -~ 1610- 
1620 


India Museum India Museum 
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Driven to concede that “ beech is English,” 
he seeks to enlarge the repertory of Indian 
woods by appropriating ash to the plains of 
India on the strength of Thomas Herbert’s 
‘continued shade of ashy trees (from Lahore) 
to Agra, five hundred miles distance.” This 
is a good instance of the dangers of literary 
reference. No shade-giving ash could possibly 
inhabit the Indian plains. It 
should be evident to the merest 
tourist that Herbert was refer- 
ring to the commonest planted 
tree of the Indian landscape, 
the Nim (Azadirachta indica), 
the foliage of which might 
appear “ashy,” or ash-like, 
to the ignorant eye. More- 
over, it is unlikely that 
Herbert was ever in this 
area, his account of Lahore 
being lifted almost bodily 
from Finch. 

With this reminder of the 
perils of inference from inade- 
quate evidence, we return to 
the main issues: (1) What 
were the woods used in India 
at this period in the manufac- 
ture of furniture? This is 
a very complicated problem, 
but, fortunately, invaluable 
information is available in the 


APOLLO 





account of the importation from England by 
Captain Poole of deal boards and a carpenter, 
we must point out that during the XVIIth 
century exotic woods were exported from 
India to Europe on an enormous scale. - This 


highly important subject, with its obvious 
bearing on the provenance of furniture, still 
awaits proper investigation. 


For instance, 








remarkable list of timbers 
used in Akbar’s Imperial 
workshops as given in the 
Ain-i-Akbari. The fact that these timbers are 
arranged in order of weight proves that the 
list emanated from the Royal craftsmen, and 
is a record of actual practice. (2) What woods 
are found in the objects under discussion ? 
Though, as Dr. Slomann insistently informs 
us, ash and oak do grow in India (actually, in 
the Himalayan region), they are not to be found 
in any unequivocally Indian furniture. On 
the other hand, we are able to state after a 
careful investigation, that specific Indian woods 
are habitually used for the carcases and drawer 
linings of the cabinets in both groups under 
discussion. These woods are (a) Sal (Shorea 
robusta), (b) Teak (Tectona grandis), difficult to 
distinguish from (a); and, in a very few 
examples, showing Mughal decoration, (c) a red- 
dish wood of the rosewood type. 

In opposition to Dampier’s oft-quoted 
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Fig. II. COFFER. Chestnut, inlaid with bone and various woods. Italian. Circa 1500. 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


ebony used in the manufacture, under Dutch 
influence, of furniture associated with Batavia 
and Ceylon, was brought into England in large 
quantities throughout the century (“ First 
Letter Book of the East Indian Company, 
1600-1619” ; Birdwood and Foster, p. 61). 
These importations in bulk are difficult to 
explain, as the very restricted uses to which 
ebony was put in England fail to account for 
them. Still more significant is the history of the 
importation of “ redwood,” in view of its direct 
bearing upon the mahogany problem. One of 
these woods (Cesalpinia Sappan) is a native of 
Southern India. Another species (C. echinata) 
having been discovered in South America, and 
being recognized as “ blazing ” redwood, gave 
its name to Brazil. Another “redwood” is 
Pterocarpus Santalina imported into Europe in 
the XVIth century as dye woods. From the 
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Right : 


CABINET. 

Teak carcass and drawer- 
linings; veneered . and 
inlaid with various woods 
and bone; the geometric 
inlay Alla  Certosina, 
pierced brass mounts. 
Reign of Jahangir 


India Museum 


Below : 


LID OF A CABINET. 
Teak carcass and drawer- 
linings; veneered and in- 
laid with various woods, 
bone and ivory. Reign 
of Jahangir. 1620. 


India Museum 
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Fig. III. CABINET. Walnut, inlaid with various woods 
and bone, partly by the Alla Certosina method. Spanish late 


XVIth century Victoria and Albert Museum 


reign of Charles II they were dealt with in such 
bulk as to suggest an extension of their original 
use. It is not sufficiently realized that there are 
upwards of a hundred botanical species of vary- 
ing genera which pass under the trade name 
“* mahogany ”’: redwood is one of these. That 
it was so regarded at an early date is proved 
by a reference in the Daily Journal, 1724, to 
“famous mahogany or redwood, which groes 
in no Part of the World but the West Indies,” 
the true American Swetenia Mahogani being 
distinguished from the spurious redwoods. 
Mr. R. W. Symonds, who has gone into the 
question, stresses this quotation from the 
Daily Fournal as being one of the earliest 
references to mahogany; yet 40 tons of red- 
wood were burnt in the East India Company’s 
warehouse during the Great Fire, and it is hard 
to understand to what use such a quantity could 
have been put other than cabinet-making. 
But, when we turn to look for concrete evidence, 
no objects are forthcoming—another instance 
of the danger of basing conclusions on docu- 
mentary evidence alone. 

It is interesting, and somewhat surprising, 
that, despite the obvious Western demand for 
redwood and its appearance in Akbar’s list 
(under the Arabic name Bakkar), we have not 
been able to identify this wood in the groups 
of objects under discussion—numbers 2 and 
3 of our opening paragraph. Anyone with 
practical experience of woods will realize that, 
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except when clean-cut sections are available, 
it is difficult to arrive at specific distinctions ; 
but we are able to state that the woods used for 
carcases and drawer linings in all but two of 
the twenty-four cabinets examined from both 
groups are teak or sal (Shorea robusta), both 
specifically Indian woods. The two exceptions 
have drawer linings of an Oriental rosewood. 
In no case is a European wood, such as oak 
or ash, to be found, and this strikes down to 
the root of the hypotheses on which Dr. 
Slomann boldly Indianises so much European 
furniture, i.e. (1) that European woods were 
exported and used in India; (2) that Indian 
species of Western genera may also have been 
used. Two other highly significant points in 
construction have come to light. Firstly, 
the crude dovetails of several cabinets in 
both groups are pegged with a monocoty- 
ledonous wood; secondly, glue is nowhere 
found, but in its stead a black oleo-resinous com- 
pound. Palm wood pegs are unparalleled in 
the West, and the use of glue is, for obvious 
reasons, excluded by Indian caste scruples. 





Fig. IV. CABINET ON STAND. Veneered and inlaid 
with bone. Indian. Mid-XVIIIth century 


Messrs. S. S. Wolff, London 








































































































MEDIAVAL ENGLISH SILVER SPOONS 


BY NORMAN GASK 


Fig. III. DIAMOND-POINT. Date circa 1400. 6} in. 


Shown at Exhibition of British Art, Royal Academy, 1934. 


Author’s Collection 


conferred distinction on its humblest 

owner. It was carried on the person 

for use when travelling, was handed 

ywn in wills and recorded in inventories. It 

to the jealous care with which it was pre- 

rved and to building and other excavations 

1at we owe the comparatively few medizval 
oecimens that have survived. 

The six famous types here illustrated and des- 
cribed have the beautiful simplicity, quality and 
craftsmanship which made “de opere Anglie ” 
so eagerly sought after in the Middle Ages on 
the Continent ‘as a guarantee of excellence. 

The oak and the acorn are rich in ancient 
English folklore and history, and it is the 
spoon knopped with an acorn that enjoys the 
distinction of being the first definite type of 
medizval silver spoon of which we have any 
authentic record. A reference to this variety 
is found in a will as far back as 1348, proved 
at the Court of Husting, London, in 1351, 
whereby John de Holegh bequeathed to Thomas 
Taillour twelve silver spoons with “ akernes.” 
Six silver spoons “‘ cum acrinsse de auro ” are 
likewise mentioned in a will dated 1392, 
registered at York. 

These are the first references that can be 
discovered to English silver spoons of a definite 
variety. A dozen “cochlearia argenti” are 
certainly mentioned in the will of Martin de 
St. Cross, a will dated as early as 1259, but 
there is no mention_of their shape, type or 
design. The same statement applies to an 


N SINGLE spoon in medieval times 
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entry in the wardrobe accounts of Edward I, 
of the year 1300, which refers to seven gold 
and eight silver spoons marked in the stem 
with the fleur-de-ls, the “ touch” of Paris. 

The acorn-head, then, was introduced not 
later than the early part of the XIVth century. 
It continued to be wrought in the two centuries 
following, although, like the diamond-point, it 
is essentially a medieval piece. Similar spoons 
described as “Dim. Dos. Cochleartum cum 
Akehornes” are mentioned in a will dated 
1459; and the. will of the Countess of 
Northumberland, filed in 1542, specifically cites 
in her bequests “‘ a spone with an acorne doble 
gilt.” The bowl of this rare type is fig- or 
pear-shaped. The slender handle is generally 
somewhat rounded or bodkin-like, or else is 
hexagonal. The stem is knopped with a 
finely-modelled silver-gilt image of an acorn, 
some of the acorns being large, others very 
small. This variety rarely comes into the 
market to-day. 

An Elizabethan example, probably made to 
replace a lost one or to match a broken set, 
bearing the marks for 1593-4, sold at public 
auction in 1902 for £34, and a XVth-century 
specimen for {29 in 1907. Prices would be 
considerably higher now. 

There are two of these interesting types in 
the National Collection at South Kensington. 
Both are XVth-century examples, the one with 
the larger acorn having been dug up at Coventry. 
Both are shown in the illustrations (Figs. I 
and IT). 



































Fig. II. ACORN-HEAD. 
Larger acorn than Fig. I. 
Date circa 1400. Length 
5iin. Dug up at Coventry. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 
























































Fig. V. WRYTHEN-KNOP. 
Date circa 1500. Length 
6} in. 


From Breadalbane Collection. 
Courtesy Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


A close rival to the acorn-head in early 
dating, so far as surviving specimens are 
concerned, is the diamond-point or spearhead. 
The six-sided pointed knop of this type—a 
knop that is faceted like a diamond—may 
alternately have been inspired by one of the 
finials in Gothic architecture, or by a medizval 
spear. A_ silver diamond-point hinged, or 
folding, spoon found in a grave at St. Mary’s 
Church, Scarborough, and now belonging to 
the Scarborough Archeological Society, is 
assigned to the XIVth century. (It is recorded 
of Queen Elizabeth that she carried a gold 
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“foulden spone” about her person on her 
** Progresses.””) 

A double rarity in my possession has not 
only a diamond-point knop but a tapering 
diamond-section, or four-sided, handle. It is 
63 in. long, dates from about A.D. 1400, and 
was shown with Figs. IX and X at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of British Art early in 
1934. Engraved on the back of the bowl is 
a black-letter capital “R,” an early owner’s 
initial. It is shown, actual size in Fig. III. 
A later example in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum bears the full London marks for 


Fig. VIII. 
MAIDENHEAD. 
Diamond section stem. 
63 in. long. Mark Arms 
of See of Coventry. Late 
XIVth century. 


Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 































Fig. IV. DIAMOND- 

POINT. Date 1493-94. 

Length 6in. Dug up at 
Wandsworth. 


Courtesy of 
Victoria and Abert Museum. 











































MEDIAVAL ENGLISH SILVER SPOONS 


1493-4, and, for maker’s mark, a fish. It was 
dug up at Wandsworth (Fig. IV). 

Seven spoons with “dyamond poynts,” 
earing the London marks for 1565-6, are in 
e possession of the Mercers’ Company. 
‘ore than one diamond-point has been fished 
ym Thames River. 

Wrythen-knops (from the Anglo-Saxon 
rd “ writhe ” meaning “ twisted’) have the 
ad composed of a ball or cone which is 
ted or spirally twisted. Robert Morton’s 
entory of 1487 mentions “Ij (2) dosen 
ynes with wrethyn knoppes.” 

Six gilt “spones with wrethen knoppes ” 

mentioned in the 1512 inventory of the 


ig. X. LION SEJANT. 


ate XVth and XVIth cen- 
ury type. Length 6} in. 
‘rom Breadalbane Collection. 


Author’s Collection. 


Fig. XI. LION SEJANT 

GUARDANT. 

Date 1400. 
Length 6jin. A rare varia- 
tion of the Lion Sejant. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Fig. XII. APOSTLE. St. 
James the Greater. Late 
XVth century. Length 7} in. 


Courtesy of Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 


Fig. I. _ACORN-HEAD. 


The first definite medizval 
type of which there is a 
record. XVth _—s century. 


Courtesy of Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 


Merchant Taylors’ Company. A Wrythen- 
knop of 1488-9, with, for maker’s mark, a 
wheel, realized 100 guineas at the Breadalbane 
Sale in 1926. A handsome specimen in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum is figured in 
Fig. V and another in Fig. VI. 

Among the medieval silver spoons sur- 
mounted by terminal figures the Maidenhead 
comes easily first in date. This variety is 
topped with a little silver-gilt bust of a maiden 
issuing either from foliage or from the calyx of 
a fleur-de-lis and representing the Virgin Mary. 
It was a favourite type for Ecclesiastical use. 

The Maidenhead sometimes reflects in its 
knop the wondrous changes in the coiffure of 











































































Fig. VII. HORN-HEAD- Fig. VI. WRYTHEN- 
DRESS MAIDENHEAD. KNOP. Date 1488-89. Mr. 
Circa 1430. Author’s Collection Lionel Crichton’s Collection 


the woman of fashion of the period. An early 
XVth-century unmarked example in the Jackson 
Loan Collection at South Kensington shows 
the curious horned head-dress of the belle of 
the times of Henry V and Henry VI. A pewter 
example of this rare variety is shown in Fig. VII. 

A Maidenhead, 6{f1in. long, at South 
Kensington, stamped in the bowl with the 
arms of the See of Coventry, is ascribed to as 
early as the late XIVth century (Fig. VIII). 

An inventory of Durham Priory of the year 
1446 mentions “ij (2) cochlearia argentea et 
deaurata unius sectae, cum ymaginibus Beatae 
Mariae.” A characteristic late XVth-century 
type, assigned in this case to about the year 
1§00 or perhaps a trifle earlier, is figured in 
Fig. IX. It measures 6} in. and was also 
shown at the Royal Academy last year. A 
Maidenhead made in 1485-6 was sold in the 
West End a few years ago for the record sum 
of £285. 

Another interesting relic of the Middle Ages 
is the Lion Sejant (“‘ sejant ” meaning “ sitting,” 
from the old French word “ seiant ”’”), a spoon 
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topped with the silver-gilt image of a small 
lion, which sits like a cat with its fore limbs 
stiff and upright and frequently supports a 
shield ‘on the front of its body (Fig. X). An 
early variation of this type is also shown ir 
Fig. XI. The knop takes the form of a lion sejan: 
guardant instead of lion sejant only. It measure: 
63 in., and is assigned to the 1400 period. 

Latest of the medieval terminal-figure 
spoons is the Apostle, introduced from the 
Continent about 1450 and made in Englanc 
for more than 200 years. An interesting late 
XVth-century example in the Victoria anc 
Albert Museum is shown in Fig. XII. It is 
74 in. long, the Apostle being St. James the 
Greater. Note the backward tilt of the nimbu:s 
characteristic of early Apostle spoons. 

An Apostle spoon, made in 1490-1, sold fo: 
£215 in 1928, and a pair, also made in 1490-1. 
which had cost their fortunate modern owne1 
only £150, when put up to auction in I9gIC 
realized the astonishing sum of 1,000 guineas. 















































































Fig. IX. MAIDENHEAD. Date circa 1500. Length 6} in. 
Author’s Collection 











DULWICH GALLERY AND THE SHAKESPEARIAN 
STAGE 


BY PERCY COLSON 


smaller art galleries, especially those that lie 
off the beaten track. One is not distracted by 
crowds of tourists and watched by liveried 
of ials. Then, too, their very intimacy and the fact 
th they are often placed in surroundings that have 
be 1 but little affected by modernity, gives their exhibits a 


e | = is a curious charm about some of the 


Fig. I. EDWARD ALLEYNE, FOUNDER OF GOD’S 


GIFT COLLEGE, DULWICH 


special interest. One’s sense of values is adjusted to 
a more accurate appreciation of what they stand for ; 
the period to which they belong seems nearer to us. I 
have happier memories of sunny mornings spent in 
such museums in serene French provincial towns or 
little medizval hill towns in Italy—Bayonne, Chambéry, 


Orvieto or Cortona, for instance—than of many of the 
famous show places in the great cities. 

Few of our small English galleries can vie in interest 
with those on the Continent, but among them Dulwich 
Gallery is easily the first. And it is unique on account 
of its collection of portraits and MSS. concerning the 
little group of friends and players who belonged to 
Shakespeare’s circle. It is delightfully situated. When 
Alleyne founded his “ College of God’s Gift” he 
bought some four square miles of land, and so, only 
four-and-a-half miles from Charing Cross, you come 
on a veritable oasis of fair fields and green trees in the 
desert of bricks and mortar and the mean streets of 
depressing little houses which make the near suburbs 
an abomination of desolation. “ It is the most delightful 
gallery in arrangement and surroundings that I know 
of,” wrote Smetham, the painter, in 1871. “‘ You walk 


along a breezy, quiet road: ‘ This way to the Picture 
Gallery ’—under green trees, after green fields, and you 
give a little gravelly side-turn, and—‘ The Picture 
Gallery is now open ’—How kind ! 
silent ! ” 

Edward Alleyne, the founder of Dulwich College, 
was a distinguished actor in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 


How civil! How 


Fig. III. WILLIAM SLY, THE ACTOR 


Dulwich Gallery 
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“He was the Roscius of our age,” wrote Fuller, “so 
acting to the life, that he made any part (especially a 
majestick one) to become him.” He also made a 
fortune ; perhaps not so much by his acting as by his 
Bear Garden in which bears, bulls and lions were baited. 
Nobody thought any the worse of him for it. Those 
were the days when courtiers and scholars of exquisite 
refinement would go straight from taking part in the 
madrigals of Byrd or Gibbons to a_ bull-baiting. 
Alleyne’s first wife was the daughter of Henslowe, the 
theatrical manager. He was a leading member of 
Henslowe’s “ Lord High Admiral’s Company.” His 
second wife was a daughter of the famous Dr. Donne. 
This marriage brought him into contact with the world 
of literature and learning, and so in all probability 
suggested to him the excellent use he made of his money. 
Here is his portrait (Fig. I) by an unknown painter and 
much restored. A kindly, dignified, gracious personality. 
In his bequest he left a few pictures which with the 
239 pictures left by William Cartwright later in the 
same century formed the nucleus of the present collection. 

One of the pictures is a portrait of Richard Burbage 
(Fig. IL), painted, tradition says, by himself. It is 
engraved in Harding’s ‘‘ Shakespeare Illustrated ” 1793. 
Richard’s father, James Burbage, an actor and builder, 
built the Blackfriars Theatre. ‘“‘ The Tempest,” Dryden 
tells us, was produced there as there was too much music 
in the piece to make it suitable for the Globe. It was 







































Fig, IV. HENRY PRINCE OF WALES, SON OF 
JAMES I 
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Fig. II. 


SELF-PORTRAIT 


considered to be better suited to young boys such as 
the choristers of St. Paul’s, or the children of the Chapel 
Royal, than to grown-up actors. Burbage was reputed 
to be the best actor of his time, and tradition credits 
him with having been the first ““ Hamlet.” As he was 
short and stout the Queen’s allusion to Hamlet being 
“fat and scant o’ breath” may have referred to him. If, 
however, as many Shakespearian scholars now assert, 
Shakespeare really wrote “ faint,” not “ fat,” tradition 
may be mistaken. Burbage’s name occurs in the list 
of players in the First Folio. 

Another interesting Shakespearian portrait to be 
seen is that described in Cartwright’s catalogue of his 
pictures as “ Mr. Sly’s pictur, ye Actour, {1 ” (Fig. III). 
Sly also was a member of the “ Lord High Admiral’s 
Company.” He acted with Shakespeare and Richard 
Burbage in the first performance of “ Every Man in 
his Humour,” and his name is included in a contem- 
porary list of the principal actors in Shakespeare’s own 
plays. Malone, referring to a play by Maston, “ The 
Malcontent,” in which Sly acted and in which the 
following dialogue occurs: “ Cundale: ‘ I beseech you, 
sir, be covered.’ Sly (declining politely) : ‘ No, in good 
faith, for mine ease’””—draws the conclusion that Sly 
must have played Osric in “ Hamlet.” It seems probabl: 
when one compares the passage with the one spoken by 
Osric. 


RICHARD BURBAGE, SAID TO BE A 
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DULWICH GALLERY AND 


There is an excellent portrait of Henry Prince of 
Wales, the popular son of James I, who died in 1612, 
aged only eighteen (Fig. IV). Had he lived the course 
of English history would in all probability have been 
entirely different, and England would have been spared 
that unpleasant person Oliver Cromwell and _ the 
depressing Commonwealth which had such a deplorable 
efi-ct on the country, and from which even now we have 
quite recovered. The Prince was both a sportsman 
a lover of the arts, and for a short time ran a company 
his own, “The Prince of Wales’s Company of 
vers,” of which Alleyne was leader. 

[his portrait greatly resembles the engraving of the 
ice by Hole in the “ Poly-Olbion,” a geography of 
‘land by Mr. Drayton, dedicated to the Prince. 
yton wrote many plays for the Globe Theatre. His 
rait, and also a copy of the Alleyne’s copy of the 
-Olbion are in the Master’s Library at Dulwich 
ege,so as the Prince’s portrait is one of the pictures 
by Alleyne it is not unlikely that it may have 
inally hung in the Globe Theatre. 
Among the pictures left to Dulwich College by 
liam Cartwright is his own portrait by that admirable 
iter John Greenhill, whose portrait by himself is 
of the most attractive XVIIth-century English 
raits in the gallery, or, indeed, anywhere else. 
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THE SHAKESPEARIAN STAGE 


Others are a delightful one of the Duchess of Suffolk, 
who died in 1559, ““ Ye Duchiss of Suffouck on a board 
in a white goun imbrothred with pearls—to the knee, £5,” 
and the celebrated portrait of the poet and soldier, Richard 
Lovelace (Fig. V) the author of “ To Althea,” “ Stone 
walls do not a prison make,” and other famous poems. 
In the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” Lovelace’s 
biographer says that this portrait “goes to justify 
Aubrey’s description of him as ‘a handsome man, but 
proud.’” His song, “To Althea,” inspired another 
picture by an unknown artist which hangs in the gallery. 
Cartwright describes it as “ Althea’s pictur, her hare 
descheull on 3-quarters clouth, £2.” There are also 
several pictures of the Lovelace family. 

Cartwright left to Dulwich College not only the 
pictures of which we have been speaking, but his diary, 
note books, and a quantity of books and MSS. of great 
interest to students of the Elizabethan drama. Like 
Alleyne, he was an actor, and he also kept a bookseller’s 
shop which he probably found more profitable than 
acting. He, too, was extremely fortunate in his affairs. 
One wonders how he got hold of so many portraits of 
aristocratic and famous people. Perhaps he acquired 
some of them from the Earl of Pembroke, who sold his 
collection of pictures during the Civil War in order to 
raise money for King Charles. 


Fig. V. RICHARD LOVELACE, THE POET AND SOLDIER 
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ROUND ABOUT OLD LONDON BRIDGE 


BY ADRIAN BURY 


Illustrated by Originals and Prints in the Collection of Messrs. Vicars Bros. 


A VIEW OF OLD LONDON BRIDGE TAKEN FROM ST. OLAVE’S STAIRS IN THE YEAR 1751 
Lithograph from an engraving by John Boydell 


F we would enjoy the beauty of London thoroughly, 

a sense of antiquity and the power to reconstruct 

the past are absolutely necessary. Possessing these 

faculties we are somewhat consoled for the loss of 
many a great scene. Old buildings, however solid and 
magnificent, must crumble and fall into oblivion ; and 
there are, indeed, very few things that are not eventually 
dissolved by Time. But to the imaginative mind their 
spirit hovers in retrospect like an amiable dream. 

In trying to explain the mystery of London to a 
complete stranger some true purpose would be served 
by taking him to Old London Bridge. But, he might 
say, Old London Bridge has vanished and is merely a 
date in the obscure recesses of history. 

Let us stand for a while near the immense and 
austere new Adelaide House and look down on the 
immortal Thames darkening in the Spring twilight. 
It is littke over a hundred years since Old London 
Bridge, one of the wonders of the world, spanned the 
river from St. Magnus on the north side to the area of 
Southwark on the south. So comparatively recent is 
this fact that our grandparents might even have walked 
across those arches which were first erected in the reign 
of Henry II. 

With certain modifications, and in spite of fires, 
floods, frosts, riots and insurrections, this bridge lasted 
for over six hundred years. To the untravelled citizen, 
to the medieval priest, to the ambassador and explorer 
of the Renaissance, this architectural marvel was a 


unique experience. There was nothing in civilization 
quite like Old London Bridge. It had acquired that 
permanence more easily associated with nature than with 
the works of man. There were older bridges, dating 
back to Roman times, but there was none so strange, 
so fantastic, so impregnated with the comedy and tragedy 
of life. It started as a bridge with the Chapel of St. 
Thomas 4 Becket, suspended in mid-stream, and 
developed into a little town in itself, a suburb of the 
city, floating, as it were, precariously between river 
and sky. It was more than a thoroughfare between 
two banks. The bridge was a domestic and religious 
centre, a battleground, a water-works, a cage for 
malefactors, and the repository of traitors’ heads. It 
was a volume of history and a palimpsest of legend. 
Scarcely a day passed in its long career but some excite- 
ment broke out amid its precincts. The reckless and 
unwary were easily drowned by trying to “shoot the 
rapids ” between the arches, for by reason of the many 
piers and the long sterlings on which they were founded 
there was a drop of several feet from one side to the 
other. It is true that watermen became very skilful in 
negotiating the “ Fall” as it was called, but nervous 
passengers preferred to land at “‘ The Three Cranes ”’ in 
Upper Thames Street and rejoin the boat at Billingsgate. 
People fell out of the crazy windows of Nonsuch and 
other houses. There is the oft-told tale of Lord Mayor 
Hewitt’s daughter who, falling thus into the river, was 
rescued by Edward Osborne, an apprentice, an act of 
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OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


heroism which had a sequel in their happy and prosperous 
marriage. A newly decapitated head was impaled upon 
a pike ; a sudden cry of fire and half the pontine town 
would disappear in smoke and flame. Should the winter 
prove stubborn the ice would pile up against the 
buttresses, and soon a huge playground would open 
itself between Westminster and Wapping for the nobility, 
gentry and lesser folk of the whole city. 

If we are sensitive to the continuity of human 
affairs, we can still feel the profound influence of Old 
London Bridge on the life of our ancestors. But to 
aid us in our understanding of the past there is a legacy 
of contemporary drawings and prints, and the London 
pilgrim might well study these before trying to conjure 
up the vitality of the sleeping centuries. 

The earliest known picture of the bridge is one in 
the illuminated manuscript of poems by the famous 
Duke of Orleans, who was held so long a prisoner at 
Groomsbridge Place in Sussex. A fuller view is that 
curious drawing in the Pepys Collection in Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. As the artists became more skilful 
in topographical perspective and architectural fact, we 
find Visscher and Hollar ready with pencil and graver 
to do justice to a thousand and one details. Nor is it 
without interest that some of them lived on the bridge 
itself—Holbein, Peter Monamy, John Laguerre and 
Hogarth, to name a few. 


Original drawing by Charles C. Pyne 


I have lately seen in Messrs. Vicars’ Gallery, 12, 
Old Bond Street, a delightful collection of water-colours, 
engravings and lithographs of Old London Bridge and 
its neighbourhood. One particularly charming example 
is a water-colour by Charles Pyne, showing the bridge 
as it was before the houses were taken down in the 


middle of the XVIIIth century. We can identify the 
Great Stone Gateway, like a tower on the left of the 
picture. In the centre is the dilapidated Nonsuch 
House, and on the extreme right the spire of St. Magnus, 
a familjar landmark. Two typical wooden vessels com- 
plete a document of esthetic and antiquarian rarity. 

John Boydell’s study, taken from St. Olave’s Stairs 
in 1751, is a wider view of the same aspect, including 
the Monument on the right. In this lithograph the 
fall of water between the arches is clearly visible. Such 
is a picture worthy of any collection of old London 
scenes. 

Two fragments are the attractive water-colours by 
G. Yates, painted during the destruction of the Old 
Bridge. One, entitled “ St. Mary and Chapel Locks,” 
shows the temporary wooden structure erected over 
the old arches in process of demolition. The view 
called “ Lower Thames Street” illustrates the arch 
of the new London Bridge with the tower of St. Magnus 
behind it. Here is a view that has been obliterated by 
the proximity of Adelaide House to the church. 
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Of St. Magnus the interesting fact remains that it 
stood at the foot of the old bridge for centuries and all 
outgoing and incoming traffic was familiar with the 
church. The present edifice was built by Wren after 
the fire. We have Pepys’ melancholy reminder of this 
disaster in his Diary under the date September 2nd, 
1666: “ So down with my heart full of trouble to the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, who tells me that it begun this 
morning in the King’s baker’s house in Pudding Lane, 


OIL PAINTING, VIEW OF THE THAMES WITH ST. PAUL’S IN THE DISTANCE. 
By Daniel Turner. 


Dated 1805 


and it hath burned down St. Magnus Church and most 
part of Fish Street.” 

When the new bridge was built a hundred feet west 
of the original structure St. Magnus and the little street 
known as Fish Street Hill were left outside the main 
street of traffic. 

Two fine oil paintings in this series are those by 
Daniel Turner, “‘ A View of the Thames with St. Paul’s 
in the Distance” and “The Pool of London” by 
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THE ST. MARY AND CHAPEL LOCKS, OLD LONDON BRIDGE, FEBRUARY, 1828. 
Drawn by G. Yates, 1829 
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THE POOL OF LONDON 
Signed and dated 1850 
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By J. B. Pyne 


J. B. Pyne. The latter is a glowing, romantic 
piece of work with a Venetian-like atmos- 
phere. It was obviously painted after Pyne’s 
return from Italy. With its golden light 
on the houses and great expanse of blue 
sky it is an unusual vision of the grey 
Thames, but the observant and experienced 
Londoner can remember hot summer days 
when even the pool has taken on a southern 
gaiety of colour harmonies. 

What of the future of London river? A 
new Waterloo Bridge is in the offing. Great 
changes have taken place on the north side 
from Millbank to Stepney. Sooner or later 
the south side will be rebuilt. We hear 
rumours of ambitious plans for holding up 
the tide, for constructing an aerodrome even 
over the river, a vast concrete platform 
which would have the effect of “ tunnel- 
ising” the Thames. The new era with its 
ever-faster aerial transport may produce an 
entirely different London, a city in which 
the essential unity of river, bridge and ship 
is no longer paramount. In 1830 people 
moved over Old London Bridge no faster 
than a horse could travel. It might have 
taken as long to get to the South Coast as 
it takes now to go to India. Can it be 
that bridges will become in the nature of 
anachronisms ? If so, much of the pic- 
turesque will pass from human knowledge. 
There is nothing more beautiful than a finely 
constructed bridge. Old London Bridge 
certainly had this quality as well as many 
other rare characteristics. How restful and 
enjoyable to contemplate it in some skilful 
representation by an XVIIIth century artist 
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LOWER THAMES STREET, WITH THE TOWER OF ST. MAGNUS 
By G. Yates, 1831 


































BONE OBJECTS MADE BY PRISONERS OF WAR 
DURING THE REPUBLICAN. AND NAPOLEONIC 
WARS. 1793-1815 


BY THOMAS W. BAGSHAWE (Hon. Curator Luton Public Museum) 
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Fig. I. MODEL OF A CHATEAU (Peterborough Museum) 





ANY, as they have made their way northwards Even in the mind of the most casual and unemotional 





along the Great North Road, just after passing 
through the picturesque village of Stilton, 
must doubtless have noticed a simple yet 
imposing stone monument surmounted with the eagle 
of France, at the hamlet bearing the pleasing name of 
Norman Cross. On it one reads that 


THIS COLUMN 
WAS ERECTED A.D. 1914 TO THE MEMORY OF 
ONE THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 
NATIVES OR ALLIES OF FRANCE 

TAKEN PRISONERS OF WAR DURING THE 

REPUBLICAN AND NAPOLEONIC WARS 

WITH GREAT BRITAIN A.D. 1793-1814 

WHO DIED IN THE MILITARY DEPOT 


AT NORMAN CROSS, WHICH FORMERLY 
STOOD NEAR THIS SPOT, 1797-1814 
DVLCE . ET . DECORUM. EST. PRO. PATRIA. MORI 
ERECTED BY 
THE ENTENTE CORDIALE SOCIETY AND OTHER FRIENDS 
ON THE INITIATIVE OF THE LATE W. H. SANDS, ESQ 
HONORARY SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY 
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passer-by a thought, however confused, must arise as 
to what it all means. Here, where green fields lie so 
peacefully, once stood one of the most important prisons 
built for the custody of prisoners during the long-drawn- 
out Republican and Napoleonic Wars. In the field to 
the west of the monument rest 1,770 of the prisoners 
who, out of the thousands who passed through the 
prison, never returned to their own countries. 

If the traveller can break his journey and make for 
Peterborough he will find in the museum a wonderful 
collection of objects connected with the Norman Cross 


Prison, or the Norman Cross Depot for Prisoners of 


War, as it was called at the time. 

On February Ist, 1793, the Republican Government 
had declared war against Britain, a war which lasted, 
with two short intervals, until the overthrow of Napoleon 
atWaterloo on June 18th, 1815. The first portion ended 
with the Peace of Amiens in April, 1802. War was 
again declared in May, 1803, the second portion con- 
tinuing until the abdication of Napoleon and the Treaty 
of Paris in May, 1814. The campaign of a hundred 
days followed the escape of Napoleon from Elba anc 
his final defeat at Waterloo. 
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In the earlier days of the war, prisoners were confined 
in existing prisons and a few fortresses, such as Portchester 
Castle, near Portsmouth, Plymouth, Falmouth and Fort 
George in Scotland, which were hastily converted for 
this purpose. Later, as space became congested, hulks, 
acapted from large battleships, were provided in 
Portsmouth and Plymouth harbours, and also in the 
\‘edway. A building on Golden Hill, near Pembroke, 

also used as a prison. 

The Depot at Norman Cross was the first of the 

sons to be specially constructed to deal with prisoners 

en during these wars. It was built of wood, and 
eived its first batch of prisoners in April, 1797. For 





Fig. I. MODEL OF A GUILLOTINE 


twelve years it was the only prison of its kind. At 
the most crowded period it held at least 7,000 prisoners, 
though the average was more likely to have been in the 
region of 6,000. It served as a prison during both 
the lengthy sections of the war, but during the campaign 
of a hundred days no prisoners were sent there. It was 
eventually demolished in 1816. 

When fresh accommodation became necessary, 
Dartmoor was built for a similar purpose, and first 
occupied in May, 1809, the second period of the war. 
Having been built of local granite it was not demolished 


The statistical information and some other details have been taken from 
The Depot for Prisoners of War at Norman Cross, Huntingdonshire. 1796 to 
6."". By Thomas James Walker, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
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on the cessation of hostilities but eventually became, 
in 1850, a convict prison. It accommodated rather 
Over 5,000 prisoners. 

As the war dragged on so more room was required 
to deal with the influx of prisoners, and a further prison 
was built at Perth to hold 7,000 more. This was opened 
in August, 1812. 

It has been calculated that between 1793 and 1814 
some 200,000 Frenchmen and other foreigners (mainly 
Dutch) at one time or another, either in prison or on 
parole, spent part of their lives in this country. The 
total number at one period varied from 20,000 to 67,000. 
In the second period of the war alone there were 122,440. 

These prisoners, as has already been partly 
explained, were scattered around the country. 
Thus a Government return in 1799 tells us that 
at this period they were confined at Portsmouth, 
Forton (Portsmouth), Norman Cross, Liverpool, 
Chatham, Stapleton, Edinburgh and Yarmouth. 
Another return in 1810 shows them to have 
been distributed between Chatham, Dartmoor, 
Edinburgh, Greenham, Norman Cross, Port- 
chester, Forton Prison, and the prison ships at 
Portsmouth, Plymouth and its prison ships, 
Stapleton, Valleyfield and Yarmouth. Some were 
temporarily kept in Charles II Palace, Winchester. 

The statistics and information which I have 
just given will serve to show that, firstly, there 
was a large number of prisoners in this country 
during these wars. Secondly, many, unless they 
had the good fortune to be exchanged, must 
have been here for a long stretch on end. 
Thirdly, they were pretty well scattered about 
the country. When, therefore, a large body 

’ of men is in a country for a long time it is only 
reasonable to suppose that there would be 
industrious fellows amongst them who would 
soon devise means of earning an honest coin or 
two, much in the same way as Russian prisoners 
did in this country during the Crimean War, and 
German prisoners in the Great War. At first 
they would make little souvenirs of their sojourn 
here, to be followed later on by more ambitious 
works of art as their skill became appreciated. 
This we know to have been the case from eye- 
witnesses’ accounts. One writer recording, in 
1807, his impression of the depot at Norman 
Cross wrote of the prisoners that “ Their 
dexterity in little handicraft, nick-nacks, par- 


(Author’s Collection) ticularly in making toys of the bones of their 


meals, will put many pounds into the pockets 
of several of them. We were very credibly assured 
that there are some who will carry away with them £200 
or £300.” The end of the extract alone gives a clue 
to the enormous number of objects which must have 
been made by these prisoners in bone, wood, horn, 
cocoanut shell, straw marquetry, curled paper, cut paper, 
and so on. The Museum at Peterborough possesses 
the finest collection of these objects, mainly from Norman 
Cross, but there are other smaller collections, both 
public and private. Amongst the latter should be 
specially mentioned that belonging to Lady Grantley. 
Naturally, with such a mixed company as the prisoners 
would be, there would be found good and rough craftsmen 
of all kinds. Cabinet-makers produced small articles 
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of the best quality from the ordinary wood at their 
disposal, sometimes turning out work on their own, 
at other times collaborating with a wood carver or an 
engraver who has turned his attention to working in 


Fig. II. MECHANICAL TOY 
(Winchester Museum) 


bone, and jointly producing a casket, work-box, model 
or some other knick-knack. An artist would perhaps 
divert his mind from his sordid surroundings to use 
straw instead of paint as his medium for producing 
pictures. We know there were artists there, and even 
He 
was sent to London to teach his trade. Again we know 
there was an attempt once made to forge banknotes, 
proving the presence of fine engravers amongst the 
prisoners. 


an expert in Ormolu is recorded at Norman Cross. 


Fig. IV. MECHANICAL TOY 
(Peterborough Museum) 
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Just as there is enormous latitude for individual! 
variations, so also influences will be felt due to the presence 
of other foreigners in the prisons. As in other prisons 
Norman Cross had a number of Dutch prisoners. During 
the first period of the war, 1797-1802, those confinec 
there were almost all French or Dutch. In the seconc 
period, 1803-1814, they were almost all French. A 
Portchester Castle the Dutch were kept separate fron 
the French. A return in 1812 gives us 52,649 Frenct 
prisoners in this country against 1,868 Dutch. I: 
addition there must have been numbers of other foreigner: 
who by one way or another had been added to Napoleon’: 
armies, all with their own influences on the style of th: 
objects made. 
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Fig. V. MODEL THEATRE 
(Peterborough Museum) 


Collectors of the fascinating little objects which the 
French prisoners (an expression which usually embraces 
those of other nationalities) made, should realize one 
important, though often overlooked, fact. Most collectors 
and vendors of these objects have the impression that 
the delicate work was made with the roughest of tools 
under the worst of conditions, and picture a half-starved 
prisoner slaving with a home-made tool in the dingy 
light of a dungeon to produce a model which will delight 
some small child or a casket to hold my lady’s jewels. 
Such was not the case, even though it may tend to lessen 
the romantic interest of the objects. The prisoners 
were encouraged to make things for sale, and were allowed 
to purchase necessary tools and materials to enable them 
to do the work properly. It is probable that they were 
allowed to have some of the detail work, such as the 
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turned parts, made for them by tradesmen outside the prison. One might, 
however, almost imagine a craftsman competent to turn out a ship or a 
guillotine being capable of making the necessary machine to turn his own parts. 
Such was the encouragement given to industrious prisoners, that at 
Norman Cross a market was held close by one of the gates at one period 
twice a week, at another, daily. At this, delegates, appointed by the 
mers, effected sales of objects made by them. Each had its price 
shed to it and also the name of the prisoner responsible for its manu- 
ure. These delegates would also purchase from dealers materials 
ired by those within, and arrange for any work of a special character 
e done outside the prison. What applied to Norman Cross no doubt 
ied also to other prisons. 
Not a great deal is known about the prices paid for the articles. An 
y, dated 1801, in the diary of Archdeacon Strong tells us that he paid 
(1s. 6d. for a model of the Block House (which was situated in the 
re of the prison) after providing the mahogany used in its manufacture. 
ther entry in 1811 records a payment of two guineas for a marquetry 
ure of the Minster. Some of the intricate models and especially the 
s must have been proportionably more costly. 
[he principal bone objects (with which are classed those of bone and 
d combined) usually accepted as being made by prisoners taken during 
Napoleonic Wars, are models of ships, guillotines, working models 


Above : 
Fig. VI. BONEWORK GROUP 
(Author’s Collection) 
Fig. VIII p Left : 
SOLDIER WHETTING Fig. VII. MECHANICAL TOY 
HIS SWORD 4 (Peterborough Museum) 


Peterborough Museum) 








of individuals and groups of people engaged in various occupations from 
nursing babies to spinning; figures in glass bottles representing 
the Crucifixion and the Twelve Apostles ; work-boxes; small desks ; 
watchstands or cases, frequently with figures representing Mamelukes. 
Boxes of endless variety were made containing dominoes, bone playing 
cards, miniature skittles, chessmen, spillikins, counters, cribbage 
boards, and so on. 

It should not be taken for granted that all the bone objects dis- 
played in collections or for sale, described as having been made by 
French Prisoners, were actually made by them. Some, I am con- 
vinced, were made by Russian prisoners in this country during the 
Crimean Wars, others by our own soldiers held prisoners abroad, 
whilst some are peasant work of this country and the Continent. 
After all, bone is not a very rare material, and it readily lends itself 
to this kind of treatment. 

The objects illustrating this article have been selected partly to 
show to what limits of skill workers in bone were able to attain, 
and partly to show typical examples which may come the way of the 
ordinary collector. I have purposely omitted bone ship models since, 
not being a nautical expert, I am not competent to write about them. 

Apart from a magnificent model of the Depot at Norman Cross 
in the Musée de l’Armée at the H6tel des Invalides in Paris, and 
which can scarcely be classed with the work of French prisoners since 
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it was made by one who built the model after his return 
home ; the most important example is a model of a large 
chateau preserved in Peterborough Museum (Fig. I). 
The construction of it must have taken the maker a 
considerable time, since it is full of mechanical con- 
trivances. It is made entirely of wood and bone. The 
width is nearly 28 in., the height 234 in., and from back 
to front it measures 17 in. 


The floral and other decoration is typical of “‘ French 
prisoner” work. There are two key-holes in the back 
to operate the model. There is also a tank at the right 
side which discharges water through a spout on to a 
water-wheel which probably worked part of the 
mechanism. Below the left-hand clock are two figures 
forming one of the well-known “ in-and-out ” barometers. 
To the right of them a man turns a handle, and on the 
corresponding side a woman turns another. Between 
the two towers of the model soldiers in single file move 
along on an endless belt. On the next floor a man 
hammers and a woman churns. On the balcony above 
the arcade is a courting couple. Inside the gate stands 
a guardsman and behind him, beneath the arcade, are 


dancers. In the courtyard two men are at work with a 
pit saw. Close by a lady and gentleman salute one 
another. The figure under the single archway does not 


seem to belong to the model. 


Fig. II is a typical example of a bone model of a 
guillotine. There are several of these in public and 
private collections. In Peterborough Museum there are 
four, in Lady Grantley’s collection there is one, and 
I have two in my own. The one illustrated, which 
measures 14} in. wide by 18 in. high, has had its wooden 
platforms restored. The mechanism is quite simple, 
if gruesome. The victim lies outstretched on a small 
platform with his head, which is pegged to his neck, pro- 
jecting through the grooved slide which keeps the knife 
in position. Underneath is a basket. A figure holding a 
cord attached to the top of the knife moves to and fro 
along a slot in the upper platform and is controlled by a 
slide projecting from the edge of the platform. The 
head is fixed on the unfortunate. The slide is moved 
towards the rear of the model, causing the executioner 
to pull up the knife. As soon as the figure slides forward 
the knife falls and the head tumbles very realistically into 
the basket. My specimen even has a gory neck ! 

Some of the model guillotines are more elaborate 
than this, but they are usually damaged which is only 
to be expected with such fragile objects. A very ornate 
specimen in Peterborough Museum has a pair of knives. 
In some examples two figures are used to control the 
rise and fall of the knife. 

Fig. III is an elaborate specimen of a mechanical 
toy made from bone, and with wooden platforms. It 
measures 4} in. wide by 6}in. high. The figures are 
coloured, and the whole model is very cleverly produced. 
The original is in Winchester Museum. It is described 
as ““ Made by French prisoners confined in Porchester 
Castle during the Napoleonic Wars, out of the bones of 
their food, and bought by Sir Grenville Temple, Bart.” 
When the handle is turned the figures on the upper 
platform begin to move, the fiddler plays, the spinster 
plies her distaff, the lady in front waves her garland and 
the couple dance. The mechanism comprises cogged 
wheels and thread drives between grooved pulleys. The 
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feet of the model are of the same shape as those on some 
of the small bone boxes. There is almost an identica! 
group, but with the two rear figures seated, in Lady 
Grantley’s collection. 

The second mechanical toy (Fig. IV) is fron 
Peterborough Museum, and is slightly larger than th: 
preceding, being 7? in. wide by 7$in. high. Like th 
one shown in Fig. III it has its figures painted, but th: 
two platforms are covered with straw marquetry, and 
military element is introduced by three of the corne 
figures with their feathered head-dresses. The fourt! 
corner is occupied by a woman in a white and blue dres 
with gold spots, carrying a trident. Models of sportsme: 
with their dogs are present on the bottom platform 
of both toys. When the handle of the Peterboroug! 
example is turned, the corner figures revolve, the chil 
skips, the drummer beats his drum (which is missing) 
the woman spins and the couple dance. 

Some of the prisoners at Norman Cross were interestec 
in acting. We know that a booth was built by them fo 
this purpose, and they had a performance in it twic 
a week. It is not then surprising to find a model of : 
theatre amongst the objects made by them. One i: 
preserved in Peterborough Museum, and is illustratec 
in Fig. V. It is 9} in. wide at the base by 8 in. back tc 
front, and stands 15in. high. The decoration is of a 
rather higher order than usual, representing a class of 
prisoner who was responsible for a number of objects 
which deviate from a stereotyped style and show some- 
thing of rather more artistry. The figures on the stage 
move when a handle is turned. A cooper is at work on a 
barrel. One lady spins, the other churns. Hidden 
behind the panels carved with figures of warriors, are a 
man sawing wood and one with a large pestle and mortar. 

Mechanical bone work groups of a rather simpler 
kind than those illustrated in Figs. III and IV were 
produced fairly extensively from single figures to half-a- 
dozen. Fig. VI is a typical example which was purchased 
by me in its original pine-wood box, similar to the 
wooden box foundations used for the jewel and trinket 
caskets. It stands 54in. high. When the handle is 
turned the right-hand lady turns the winding-wheel 
with her right hand and raises her distaff with the other. 
The left-hand lady raises her baby in her arms. All the 
time the sails of the windmill on the right rotate. One in 
Peterborough Museum was likewise obtained in its orig- 
inal wooden box in which it had been left since the time 
of its purchase at Norman Cross prison. A particular 
feature of this model is a lady preparing tea. Another, 
in the same museum, has a child tolling a bell, and is 
actually known to have been purchased at the Norman 
Cross prison. The ladies’ hats on the models are typical 
of the period and beautifully modelled. 

Fig. VII is a working model, 3} in. high, representing 
a blacksmith striking his anvil, a cooper making his 
barrel, and a drummer drumming. It was bought at 
Norman Cross in 1810 by Captain T. Lincolne Barker, 
of the East Norfolk Militia, who was at that time in 
charge, and eventually was given to Peterborough Museum 
by his grandson. 

In Fig. VIII we see a spirited model of a soldier 
whetting his sword. It stands 5}in. high. A similar 
figure, sharpening a knife, is in Lady Grantley’s 
collection. 
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RUSSIA’S BEST KNOWN ICON: 


‘OUR LADY OF VLADIMIR’ 
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place at the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London in the fall of 1929, and which was 
characterized by the critics as epoch-making in 
history of art, there stood out several particularly 
king copies of famous originals, originals whose worth 
fragility excluded the possibility of transport with 
its difficulties and dangers. The most intricate 
ures and wormholes, the slightest alterations in the 
stic texture and surface-quality of these originals 
e reproduced with a finesse and exactitude which 
apletely eclipsed everything of its kind ever attempted. 
‘hey were not a simply more or less successful imitation 
the original work, but its own peculiar facsimile, so to 
ag (Anisimov.) One is reminded of that wonder- 
ly vital legend of the Tula armourers in Nikolai 
skov’s “‘ The Flea of Steel,” which tells how the 
ssians surpassed the English in technical skill by 
wing the tiny feet of a flea which the English had 
2ady hammered in steel, with iron shoes, and engraving 
the shoes names too minute for the naked eye to discern. 
Most brilliant among these icon-“ facsimiles ” was 
Briagin’s life-size copy of the Vladimir Virgin-mother 
the Ouspensky Cathedral in the Moscow Kremlin. 
pre-revolutionary Russia this original was regarded as 
e most venerable of all Russian holy-pictures, and 
nsidered untouchable. The premises for the untouch- 


\ the exhibition of Russian icons, which took 


ableness of such objects of religious reverence fell, how- 


ever, with the Bolshevistic secularisation of the orthodox 
Church. Since the age and reputation of the picture 
gave promise of art-historical recognition, the icon was 
removed late in 1918 to the Central State Restoration 
Laboratories of Moscow, where it was stripped, according 
to precise scientific methods, of its metal covering and all 
later repaintings. The work was supervised by O. S. 
Chirikov. During the process, all points of the picture 
right down to their respective deepest layers were thor- 
oughly examined with the aid of the X-rays. The bared 
icon was discovered to represent a multitude of linear 
profiles executed in different periods, and resembling 
geological layers of various eras. The first attempt to 
classify the restored icon in the entire development of 
Byzantine-Russian painting was made by M. Alpatov 
and V. Lazarev in the splendid essay, “‘ Ein byzantinisches 
Tafelwerk der Komnenenepoche ” (Yearbook of Prussian 
Art-Collections, Vol. 46, pp. 140-155, Berlin, 1925). It 
received its fundamental and probably definitive treatment 
at the hands of Professor A. Y. Anisimov, of Moscow. 
His painstaking monograph was published by Institute 
“ Kondakov,” in Prague, in a particularly fine Russian 
and English edition.* 
Anisimov’s research treats its subject from two points 
of view. In the first part, the kaleidoscopic fate to which 
the icon had been subjected till its cleansing by Chirikov, 


* A. J. Anisimov, Our Lady of Vladimir. Translated by Princess N. G. 
Yaschwill and T. N. Rodzianko, Prague, Institute Kondakov. Price $8. 
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OUR LADY OF VLADIMIR 
Historical Museum, Moscow 


is reconstructed from a wealth of literary material at the 
author’s disposal. The second part is devoted to the 
study of iconographic subject-matter and the problem of 
style. Hereupon follows a study of the later alterations. 
Reviewing the results of this ingenious and penetrating 
work, one recognizes the following essential dates in the 
“life history ” of the icon. The icon is a work of the 
Byzantine school of the late XIth century. It was shipped 
from Constantinople to Kiev together with another 
Byzantine icon which later became famous as the “ Piro- 
goshchey,” after its residence in Kiev, no later than the 
second quarter of the XIIth century. In 1155, after it 
had long since won the reputation for the performance of 
miracles, it was brought to Susdalian Russia. Here it 
received a place of honour in the Koimesis Cathedral as a 
“highly honoured local relic.” The cathedral itself 
is supposed to have been completed in the year 1161 
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DETAIL OF OUR LADY OF VLADIMIR 


Historical Museum, Moscow 
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RUSSIA’S BEST KNOWN 


under the Grand-Duke Andrey Bogoliubsky. The 

mounting of gold, silver and precious stones, which the 
picture acquired about this time, in the style of the 
contemporary Byzantine i icons, was unfortunately exposed 
to the Tartar invasions of 1176 and 1237, and, of course, 
robbed. The threat of the Tamerlan invasion caused 
its removal in 1395 to Moscow, where it was retained by 
the Grand-duke Vasily Dimitrievitch. Later, at the 

i of the XVth century, it found a place in Aristotile 

ravanti’s newly constructed Koimesis Cathedral of 

Kremlin. Here it remained, with the exception 

2 few months in 1812, when it was kept in Vladimir 

| Murom out of Napoleon’s reach, right down to 1918. 

lowing the vandalisms of the Tartars during the reign 

Yaroslav Vsevolodovitch, during the years 1514 and 

(6, as well as in the last decade of the last century, 

ageing icon was repeatedly altered and repaired. In 

XVth century, under the Metropolitan Photius, it 
eived a gold-plating and in the XVIIth century, 
jer the Patriarch Nikon, was so immersed in gold that 
was almost completely hidden under the metallic 

ering. This gilded armour did not fall until 1918. 

The foregoing “‘ life history ” has left its more or less 

tinct traces on the picture, so that at present, from the 

adpoint of a stylistic study at least, it represents a 

aplex of the remains of many different periods of 

nting. The old original, of which only the heads of 
Virgin-mother and child have been preserved, 

»resents one of the most beautiful monuments of middle- 
) yzantine painting of the XIth century, and was, more- 

er, probably one of the first examples of the 
‘“ emotional type.” The later alterations and additions, 

of which were carried out on Russian soil, changed the 

zantine original only in unessential details, and in 
respect of proportion. Particular historical importance 
in regard to style may be attached to the changes of the 
period of Yaroslav Vsevolodovitch, Metropolitan Photius, 
and the year 1514. The traces of the last period 
mentioned are still well preserved and comprise the 
largest part of the picture to-day. The renovation of 
Metropolitan Photius’ period, which destroyed the old 
setting and enlarged the picture, was preserved in far 
better condition on the reverse side. This method of 
adorning the reverse side with paintings arose at the time 
in connection with the compulsory participation in the 
four large processions held annually, during which the 
miracle-picture was fastened to a long pole and borne 
aloft among the crowds. These restorations aimed in 
general at an artistic renovation, as well as a supplementing 
of all damaged places with a fresh background of paint, 
upon which later additions were projected with none too 
strict adherence to the old outlines. 

The esthetic impression to-day is completely balanced 
and most compelling in spite of all the changes, as 
illustrated by the subtle stylistic critiques, to which the 
picture had been subjected during the course of many 
years. The Virgin’s head is inclined towards the child. 
The child embraces its mother, nestling lovingly against 
her cheek. Notwithstanding the reproach made by the 
XIIIth and XVth centuryists in Russia, that this was a 
too tender and even sentimental portrayal of mother- 
hood, the picture remains a serious, representative 
religious work. The Virgin, whose sorrowful glance is 
directed to those praying, appears to take no heed of the 
child’s caressing attitude. The picture is decidedly 
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naturalistic. The finest heights of Byzantine illusionism 
made both heads seem almost animate to the pious 
observer of the XIIth century. Flesh-tints melt subtly 
into olive-green shadows ; the difference in age between 
child and mother is demonstrated by contrasting com- 
plexions. Yet both have soft, red cheeks, and in both 
figures high lights are employed to illuminate protruding 


parts. The principles of Byzantine icon-painting, “ the 
large eyes and the linear dynamic of contours,” are 
clothed in just these artistic values (M. Alpatov, 


Geschichte der altrussischen Malerei und Plastik, Dr. 
Benno Filser Verlag, Augsburg, 1932, p. 255). 

The Russians, soon after the restoration and discovery 
of the Vladimir icon, declared rightfully that one of the 
finest of the world’s religious pictures had been 
resurrected for humanity. The achievement of the 
Central State Restoration Laboratories is undeniably a 
great one. One is none the less deeply thankful to the 
‘* Kondakov ” Institute in Prague for its appointment of 
a monographist so worthy of the picture’s extreme art- 
historical importance. The English edition should be 
recommended to all those for whom religious painting is 
not only a matter of research, but also matter of the heart. 
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NOTES FROM PARIS 
MASTERPIECES FROM THE GRENOBLE MUSEUM 


BY ALEXANDER WATT 


THE DOGE OF VENICE CARRIED IN ST. MARK’S SQUARE BY 
GONDOLIERS, AFTER HIS ELECTION 


HE great exhibition of 279 paintings, 27 sculptures, 60 

drawings and 39 objets d’art, entitled ““ Masterpieces from 

the Grenoble Museum,” which has just opened at the 
Petit Palais, is one of the most imposing ever held at this museum 
in Paris. 

Three-quarters of a century ago Clement de Ris, on a journey 
in discovery of the provincial museums of France, wondered 
at their little known wealth and returned to assure the public 
that “if the Louvre perished one could, in all truth, form an 
equally great collection from the provinces.” If the masterpieces 
from the Grenoble Museum are in any way representative of 
what are in the possession of other provincial museums of 
France one cannot invalidate this statement. 

To bring to Paris, in fourteen lorries, the riches of a far-off 
provincial museum is in itself a daring enterprise. The curator, 
who for many years has been contending with great difficulty 
to enrich his museum, now comes to show us the result of his 
labours. Monsieur André Farcy has, at Grenoble, had the good 
fortune to profit by an absolutely free administration, neither 
outside authority nor political or artistic influence having troubled 
the independence of his judgment. That he is a critic and 
connoisseur par excellence is quite evident from the rare collection 
of contemporary masters now showing at the Petit Palais. 

A glance at the paintings hanging on the line at the present 
exhibition will suffice to explain why the Grenoble Museum 
figures first among these museum shows. There seems to 
have been several very able curators at work here apart from 
the present André Farcy; Jean-Louis Jay, who was professor 
at the Ecole centrale de Grenoble, and who knew Stendhal 
as one of his pupils, was a man of indefatigable energy in service 
of the arts for the founding of the Grenoble Collection. He 
had the good sense to place himself in the way of the Emperor 
on several occasions. Thus it was that he obtained the 
authorization to draw from the spolia opima and so enrich his 
museum. It was in this way that he notably secured himself 
of the immense and magnificent “‘ Saint Grégoire, Pape, entouré 
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de saints,” by Rubens; seized in Belgium by the victorious 
French armies. 

A museum which thus established itself under such bellicose 
patronage could not fail to win the favours of the general. 
Beylié who, together with many other pictures, presented four 
Zurbarans, of which two are the glory of the Petit Palais 
Exhibition : “ L’Adoration des Mages ” and “‘ L’Annonciation.” 

The exhibition starts with the Italian school, of which there 
are thirty-five paintings. “‘ La Sainte Famille,”’ by Palmegiani, 
is the_finest of these. This is a large canvas (2.17 by 1.45 m.) 
of exceptional quality and masterly composition. It is almost 
identical with a picture by the same artist which is to be found 
in the Bréra Museum at Milan: it differs only in certain 
architectural details and the figures in the background. Hanging 
nearby is the famous “ Saint Sébastien et Sainte Apolline,”’ 
by Le Pérugin, which, unfortunately, has been greatly spoilt 
by repainting. This is one of the panels of a huge reredos 
which, in 1502, the Couvent des Augustins at Perugia commis- 
sioned Le Pérugin to paint. At some later period it was carried 
off by the French and subdivided. It was reassembled in 
1815, but in part only ; fragments being dispersed here and there. 
The Grenoble Museum had the good luck to secure this large 
panel, which is said to be the finest. 

The portrait of Michelangelo, by Bugiardini, who was a 


friend of this great master, is the most interesting portrait of 


the Italian school. The “ Portrait d’homme,” by Caraveggio, 
powerfully painted in strong light and shadow, recalls the amazing 
influence that this artist exercised throughout Europe during 
the XVIIth century; as evinced by the important exhibition of 
“Painters of Realism in France, during the XVIIth century,’ 
which continues to meet with great success at the Orangeric 
Museum. 

Of the two paintings of Venice by Canaletto and Guardi 
that of the latter is undoubtedly the finer. Canaletto’s is ; 
large canvas (1.91 by 2.03 m.) in which he loses much of hi 
personal charm. Guardi, on the other hand, has produced :; 
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rious work in painting such an expansive subject on a 
almost a quarter of the size. For detail and quality of 
ig this picture may be claimed one of his masterpieces. 
cene represents the Doge of Venice being carried out 
the Square St. Mark by gondoliers, after his election. 
Jésus-Christ apparaissant 4 la Madeleine,” by Veronese, 
vo fascinating little ““ Combat de Cavalerie,” by Salvator 
are other fine examples of painting of the Italian school. 
e enormous “ Saint Grégoire, Pape, entouré de saints,” 
as Measuring 4.74 by 2.86 m., by Rubens, is the principal 
le of Flemish painting and great attraction of the exhibition. 
uistory of this picture is an interesting one. It was 
issioned by the Péres de l’Oratoire for the Chiesa nuova 
ta Maria in Navicella in Rome. When finished, in 1607, 
ork was found impossible to place over the high altar 
designed to adorn, so Rubens was obliged to paint another 
sition, a triptych, which may still be seen in this church. 
g tried in vain to sell his first painting to the Duc de 
ue, who refused to purchase it on a pretext of lack of 
, Rubens eventually took it back with him to Antwerp. 
is still in possession of it when his wife died in 1626, so 
ced it in the funerary chapel of the Abbey of Saint-Michel 
ers, where his mother and wife were buried. There it 
ied in obscurity until the conquest of Belgium by the 
1 armies, who carried it off and placed it in the Grenoble 
im. 
lis was one of the last important pictures painted by 
is in Italy. It is now the pride of the Grenoble Museum ; 
umental work proved to be by the unique hand of Rubens 


SAINT GREGOIRE 


By Rubens 
(Musée de Grenoble 


THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI 
(Musée de Grenoble) 


By Zurbaran 


himself. All the genius and spirit of the great master are evident 
in the grandiose conception of these powerful figures arrayed 
in resplendent, glittering robes of silver and gold, azure and 
violet. 

** Sainte Elisabeth,” by Gaspard de Crayer, was obviously 
painted under the influence of Rubens, his countryman. It 
also hints of the Venetian school. Little, indeed, can be said 
in praise of this large canvas. ‘“‘ L’Adoration des Bergers,” by 
Jordaens, is the only other painting of note by the Flemish 
school. 

Of the twelve paintings here shown of the Dutch school, 
the “ Disciples d’Emmaus,” by Honthorst, merits special 
attention. A marine by Ruisdael rivals it for quality. The 
landscape by Hobbema is one of the finest exhibited. The 
“ Portrait de Femme,” by Bol, is an attractive painting—but 
for the head, which is hardly worthy of a disciple of Rembrandt. 
The “ Judith,” by Cranach the Younger, the only example 
of the German school, is of doubtful authenticity. 

In coming to the Spanish school it will at once be seen that 
here lies the true worth of the Grenoble Collection, if in the 
Zurbarans alone. The four exhibited (all 2.61 by 1.75 m.), 
which may be classed amongst the most important works by 
this Spanish master, were painted, between 1633 and 1639, for 
the Chartreuse de Xérés. Some of the other canvases painted 
by Zurbaran at the same time, and for the same Chartreuse, 
are now in the Cadiz Museum. The four here shown were 
bought in Spain by the Baron Taylor for King Louis Philippe. 
They were exhibited in the Louvre hardly a century ago. In 
1904, General de Beylié acquired them from Madame la 
Comtesse de Paris and presented them to the Grenoble Museum. 

All four pictures are works of art of the rarest quality. In 
all truth, one would have to go to Seville to see one picture, 
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“ L’Apothéose de Saint-Bonaventure,” which alone can rival 
the “ Adoration des Mages.” The beautiful conception of 
“ L’Annonciation ” has been treated with the utmost delicacy. 
The tender and worshipping attitude of the kneeling angel 
on the right, the sweep of the wings and flow of the gilded 
vermilion and golden yellow robe, are only rivalled by the devout 
expression of the Virgin with the contrasting blue and purple 
apparel and equally delicate drawing of the hands. 

“* L’Adoration des Mages ” is a crowning example of Spanish 
religious art of the highest order. Words can barely describe 
the magnificence of this masterpiece. Aisthetic response is 
coupled with admiration for the emotional expression given 
each individual figure and, as in “‘ L’Annonciation,” the perfect 
composition, drawing, and subtle colour harmonies. The 
crouching train-bearer, full of attentive curiosity ; the old Magi, 
arrayed in a wonderful robe of gold and brown, kneeling in 
devout adoration; the serene peace of the beautiful Virgin ; 
and the calm, paternal vigilance of Joseph form an ingenious 
foreground curve to the composition and present such an admir- 
able perspective to the figures in the background, which have been 
grouped away into the distance behind the balancing figure of 
the second Magi who, dressed in magnificent green leather and 
gold armoury, stands in a contrasting composure of dignity 
and diffidence. 

“Le Martyre de Saint Barthélemy,” by Ribera, is another 
outstanding example of the Spanish school. This artist did 
several versions of the same theme, but always in a different 
manner. The one here exhibited is remarkable for study of 
form in powerful chiaroscuro. 

Although the French school is represented with ninety-two 
paintings, there is little of importance to be compared with 
the masterpieces from the other schools. The great 2.95 by 
3.96 m. canvas by Philippe de Champaigne is, however, of 
notable interest. The scene represents King Louis XIV, 


surrounded by four distinguished persons of the court, conferring 
the Order of the Saint Esprit on his brother, the Duc d’Anjou. 


Michel Letellier. Abel Servien. 


Le Duc d’Anjou. 


Louis XIV. 
(By Philippe de Champaigne) 


Apart from able portraiture, the great gold-embroidered green 
velvet robes lined with yellow satin, and the delicate lace ruffs, 
have been painted with astonishing care. 

There are two excellent paintings by Claude, a landscape 
and a marine ; a charming portrait of Elisabeth de Beauharnais 
by Largillitre, typical of the elegant art of the XVIIIth century 
in France; an early landscape by Watteau; a subtle 
** Baigneuses iby Pater, worthy of a like masterpiece b 
Fragonard; a “ Saint Georges” by Delacroix; an attractiv: 
little landscape by Courbet ; and a portrait of Madame Fantin 
Latour by the artist, one of his best works. 

The section of paintings by contemporary masters certain 
proves to us the beneficient authority of the curator of th 
Grenoble Museum. Sisley, Monet, Renoir, and a remarkabl 
fine portrait of the Pont-Aven period, by Gauguin, are th 
principal exhibits. Bonnard, Coubine, Vuillard, Marquet 
Dufresne, Dufy, Friesz, Leger, Goerg, Gromaire, Laglenne 
Laprade, Lhote, Oudot, Pascin, Picasso, Rouault, Soutine 
Vlaminck, and Utrillo are others who claim special attentio 
along with the one or two exceptional Derains and Matisses. 

The late Monsieur Paul Guillaume, struck with th 
enthusiastic energy of Monsieur André Farcy, wished to leav 
many of his famous pictures to this museum. Several of these 
including the well-known “ La Noce” and “ La Carriole di 
Pére Juniet,” by Le Douanier Rousseau, and the “ Pierrot e 
Arlequin,” by Derain, in addition to many by Matisse, Picass: 
and Utrillo, are here being exhibited and which, it is hoped 
will eventually go to enrich the Grenoble Collection. 

The showing of all these works of art from the Grenobl: 
Museum more or less necessitated the entire evacuation of th 
Petit Palais. The curator, Monsieur Raymond Escholier, ha 
not hesitated in doing so. And Monsieur Escholier nov 
proposes to show us not only a selection of masterpieces belongin; 
to various museums, but also a series of the ensemble of severa 
provincial museums. 


” 


Noel de Bullion. Hugues de Lionne. 


LOUIS XIV CONFERRING THE ORDER OF THE HOLY GHOST ON THE DUC D’ANJOU 
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'FLEGIE ITALIENNE. FERNAND MAZADE (Cahiers 
ie la Quinzaine) ... AND OTHER VOLUMES... 


saudelaire, writing of the mysterious usages of the 
imagination postulates that the soul qui jette une lumiére 
mo ique et surnaturelle sur Pobscurité naturelle des choses, 
is .e only kind of soul that can make an intelligent use 
of ‘s imaginative powers. Such a gift—to an almost 
ur ue degree—is Fernand Mazade’s. For him “les 
or res du soir ne sont jamais complétes.” His body 
m be living in the XXth century, his mind is un- 
ca wily linked up with the traditions of the past, and 
es cially with the ages of pagan glory and of romantic 
ch alry. In the magic realm of the poet’s mind, his 
p: onal self is supplanted by an imaginative creation of 
th poet to whom space and time are of no consequence. 
Y throughout the fabric of his verse there flows a 
li blood which kindles the unmistakable torch of the 
p ic medium which is Mazade himself. Certain 
s\ axical constructions one would recognise anywhere 
a: \azade’s. The lyrism of his lute distils an atmosphere 
w ch is inimitable—it is Mazade’s and his alone. One 
or wo quotations may illustrate the point : 


= 


Mais que, du seuil de l’horizon bleu, 

Un vent puissant s’élance et qu’il gronde, 
Et tu verras palpiter le jeu, 

Le jeu fougueux de l’arbre et de l’onde, 
L’immense jeu de l’ombre et du jour, 

Et tu croiras qu’est ivre le monde. 


Et tu voudras qu’en ton bonheur lourd 
Bondit soudain la danse sauvage 
D’un ancien réve ou d’un jeune amour. 
Tu n’es pas fol et tu n’es pas sage. 
(Sagesse) 
T’es-tu préoccupé de l’émoi d’une roche 
Sur laquelle un serpent rampe avec le soleil ? 
Es-tu sar qu’en entrant dans la caverne proche 
Tu n’as éveillé nul sommeil ? 
(Sagesse) 
J’étais Booz. A Vinstant, pour le charme unique 
De ton geste, mon cceur battit sous ma tunique. 
A Bethléem l’aurore alluma de grands feux. 


Je taimais! et ce fut d’une exclusive sorte 
Puisque, depuis le jour immense des aveux, 
Toute grace pour moi, toute harmonie est morte 
Qui n’est pas tes pieds nus et tes sombres cheveux. 
(De sable et d’or) 


With his mind steeped in the glorious light of the 
classics, we shall not be surprised to find in Fernand 
Mazade a champion of simplicity. Not for him a passing 
mode of futurism. ‘“ Les poétes qui demeurent ne sont 
soumis 4 nulle vogue, ne sont frappés d’aucun engoue- 
ment. Les poétes qui demeurent se montrent, d’4ge en 
age, fidéles 4 la cithare limpide et a Vharmonieux 
flambeau. . . . Hommes de leur temps, ils sont hommes 
de tous les temps.” Such was the creed he professed 
when unveiling a monument to his friend and poet 
Joachim Gasquet. 

Still, this did not prevent Mazade from experimenting 
with rhythm. Lines of seven, nine and eleven syllables 
flow from his pen with as smooth a grace as his lines of 
even syllables. And was he not the first to add a fifteenth 
line to the sonnet—such as in the example above (J’étais 
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Booz)—which, like an extra breath of wind that fills the 


sails of a ship, gives winged freedom and grandeur to the 
sonnet ? 


Mazade is indisputably the bard of amorous chivalry. 
What fervour and what restraint in his “ Ardent Voyage ” ! 
What exquisite candour lies behind the lover’s magnetic 
charm ! 

S’il vous plaisait d’étre mon amante, 

Nous partirions pour Pont-Saint-Esprit. . . . 
This plaquette of a dozen poems is perhaps the most 
musical and luminous that Mazade ever penned. 

In “ Sagesse” the poet’s philosophy is far from 
being a passive one of resignation. Lessons rich with 
future significance are drawn from an attentive study of 
nature and humanity. 

Ne crois pas qu’au repos tinvite la Sagesse 

Sous l’ombrage immobile ou olivier brunit. . . . 

Quand méme les savants t’apprendraient ce qu’ils savent 

Tu ne saurais encore rien. . . . 

From a constant haunting of death there surges in 
Mazade’s verse an underflow of majestic awe. Nothing 
morbid, however. No fateful despair. On the contrary, 
a serene acceptance of reality with an almost superhuman 
grasp of relative values. 

La-haut, 1a-bas, au sud, 4 l’orient, 
Autour de nous et nous cherchant peut-étre, 
Les derniers biens ondulent en riant. 


Encor faut-il vouloir les reconnaitre 
Et recourir au stellaire signal, 
Car plus d’un bien dans le mal s’enchevétre. 


On peut d’ailleurs changer en bien le mal. 
Qui blasphémait a fait une priére : 
Et c’est couché sous le cyprés tombal 


Que tu vivras dans toute la lumiére. 


Of “Les Poémes de Sainte-Marthe ”—dedicated 
to the mother of a departed friend—Théo Varlet writes : 
“* Sectateur de unique beauté, il se place au dela et au- 
dessus des partis et des systémes ; mais il sait unir en 
lui, par Vintuition familiére aux artistes, ce que |’esprit 
paien et l’esprit chrétien recélent l’un et l’autre de beau 
et de grand, d’émouvante et profonde vie. Au lieu de 
lutter contre l’une de ces tendances, de la ‘ refouler’ au 
bénéfice de l’auture, le poéte de Sainte-Marthe les accepte 
toutes deux et les allie, les fond dans la lumiére divinisante 
de l’art.” 

And now Mazade has left us a moving testimony of 
Italy revisited. “ L’Elégie italienne”’ contains over a 
hundred vignettes, each bearing an indelible imprint 
of local colour. Approaching the Latin shores by sea 
he notes : 

Nous avons dépassé, ronde comme une rose, 
L’ile que des tritons honorent de leurs nids 

Et notre 4me a présent s’unit au grandiose : 
Nous sommes enlacés 4 des flots infinis. 

Here again, Mazade is captured by the phantasies 
of his imagination. Past centuries spring to life in 
front of his visionary eyes. A lake conjures up the days 
of knight errantry : 

Elle a les yeux des héraldiques salamandres, 


Le front levé sous des cheveux impétueux, 
La gorge encor secréte et les bras déja tendres. 
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Elle a seize ans; et, dans son esprit somptueux, 
Elle galope avec des chevaliers 4 plumes 
Au son des luths, vers des soleils voluptueux. 


Beau lac d’illusion que noiront les écumes ! 
Chute du miroir bleu! rayons suppliciés ! 
Elle aura le réveil, les effrois que nous eimes. 


Pauvre petite femme, ot sont les chevaliers ? 


Beneath an austere countenance crowned by a loose 
riot of grey hair for ever peeps the boyish spirit that is 
Fernand Mazade’s. What whimsical elf jogged his 
elbow as he penned “ Rimes fausses ” ? 

J’ai couru les vignes ot flottent 
Les crépuscules et que flattent 
Les silénes joueurs de flites. 

Many are the extremes which reunite in Mazade. 
Old age and youth ; austerity—frivolity ; simplicity and 
erudition. However simple a poem may appear at first 
reading there is nearly always to be found a salient piece 
of knowledge, peculiar to Mazade’s scientific mind. 
For our poet only just escaped being a doctor. He has 
published pamphlets on Dreams and Insomnia. And 
his knowledge of mushrooms, both botanical and 
medicinal, is quite uncommon. 

It is perhaps not generally known that Fernand Mazade 
belonged to the group of seven poets (including Anna de 
Noailles and Paul Valéry) who constituted the Second 
Pleiad. 

France should be proud of a poet whose work will 
live because it is so human and because the language in 
which it is written is of the purest mint. Truly has he 
been called “‘ Mazade, homme divin” and “ magicien 


‘ . ” 
és-lettres francaises. MALCOLM MCLAREN. 


HISTOIRE DU COSTUME DE L’ANTIQUITE A 
1914, publi¢e sous le patronage de la Société de |’Histoire 
du Costume et sous la direction de M. Maurice Leloir. 
Vol. [X.—Epogne Louis XIV (Premiére partie, 1643-1678) 
par Maurice Letom. (Paris: H. Ernst, 1934). Cloth 
215 frs., half-russia 230 frs. 


DIE MANNLICHE KLEIDUNG IN DER SUDDEUT- 
SCHEN RENAISSANCE |Kunstwissenschaftliche Studien 


—Band XV.| von SiGrip FLAMAND CHRISTENSEN. (Berlin : 
Deutscher Kunstverlag, 1934). Wrappers R.M. 9. 


Both these books are valuable contributions to the 
bibliography of their subject, and can be unreservedly 
commended to all serious students of historic costume, 


each in its own degree. Though planned on very 
different scales, both are alike packed with useful inform- 
ation, the fruit of sound and judicious research. 

Miss Christensen’s book is the second contribution 
to the archeology of costume that has appeared in this 
excellent series: No. 6 of “ Kunstwissenschaftliche 
Studien” (1930) was an admirable study by Frithjof van 
Thienen on the costume of Holland at her zenith in the 
XVIIth century. Its present successor tempts one to 
hope that the publishers may reserve us further essays 
on the subject and of similar quality. Especially to 
those whose means do not extend to the purchase of 
M. Leloir’s monumental work these less costly publi- 
cations should be more than welcome. Miss Christensen’s 
book was originally undertaken as a thesis written for 
the degree of Ph.D. of Munich. Fortunately these 
ordinarily cramping conditions are hardly reflected in 
the published work. As in Herr van Thienen’s book, 
the line drawings in the text might with advantage have 


been (1) considerably multiplied and (2) brought into 
more explicit relation to the text. On the other hand 
the plates at the end are, taking them as a whole, a nove! 
and invaluable contribution to the study of costume 
They have the excellent fault of whetting our appetite 
for more of the same kind. What enthusiast for ou: 
hobby can look on the portrait (Pl. 56) of Georg Fugge: 
by the too little known Seisenegger without itching t 
see more illustrations of the famous Fugger Portrai: 
Gallery ? And the same is true of the various illus- 
trations from the different tailors’ books of the duca 
court, the “ Klaidungsbiichlin ” of Schwarz pére anc 
fils, etc. The choice in a word is absolutely first rate 
The accompanying text is in no way unworthy of them 
and the notes and references suggest a rich harvest i 
store for whoever is tempted to carry the good worl 
further. 

The first volume of the “ Histoire du Costume ” t 
appear has already been reviewed in these pages (Apollo 
April, 1934). The format and general make-up arc 
similar, and the hoped-for improvement in quality i: 
on the whole manifest ; though the pochoir process 01 
colouring the plates may not recommend itself perhaps 
to everybody. 

Vol. VIII was, as indicated, a remarkable achieve- 
ment, but it is definitely outstripped by its successor 
All the qualities notable in the former recur in a 
heightened degree in Vol. IX. M. Leloir has by now 
got well into his stride and—heartened, it may well be, 
by the success of his coup d’essai—here gives us of his 
very best: accurate, exhaustive, lucid and consistently 
lively. It is clear that he is thoroughly enjoying him- 
self on his own chosen ground, and consequently the 
result is enjoyable, too. A noteworthy feature of M. 
Leloir’s two volumes—to some readers perhaps it will 
be something of a revelation—is the amount of valuable 
material he has found at the London Museum and 
especially at the Victoria and Albert Museum. The 
capital importance of the costume-collection at South 
Kensington is at last beginning to be generally appreci- 
ated, thanks largely to the judicious rearrangement under 
the present staff of selected exhibits. Many can remember 
the time when this section of the textile department 
suggested a carelessly kept lost property office. 

The new volume covers the most dazzling period 
of the French monarchy, when in nearly all the arts of 
life France appeared to stand supreme and set the pace 
for the civilized world. For the English student, too, 
the age is historically of prime importance: it is the 
age of the Civil Wars and Restoration, of Evelyn, 
Grammont and Pepys. He may gather some notion of 
the author’s thoroughness, when I mention that he 
twice came over to London (in his ’eighties !) for the 
express purpose of gathering or verifying material for 
his book. 

The standard he sets for his colleagues is a high 
one ; but if these two volumes of his may be taken as 
a fair earnest of what has yet to appear, then the com- 
pleted work should form the recognized authority on 
its special subject. On a number of minor points 
M. Leloir may lay himself open to criticism ; thus the 
one important question of dates occasionally requires 
revision. The author in this particular is apt to accept 
second-hand evidence unverified. The _ sections 
“ chapeaux,”” and “cravate” might well have been 
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more fully developed, and errata have too often escaped 
correction. To point out such imperfections of detail 
is merely to be a critic: their presence is of trifling 
import weighed against the solid merits of this book. 
F.M.K 


A FRENCH ARTIST ILLUSTRATES “ ALICE”’ 

(The Black Sun Press, Paris) 
No work is more typically English than “ Alice in 
ynderland.” The Tenniel illustrations belong to it as 
npletely as do the lions to Trafalgar Square, or the 
irlet of the sentries and the protective mimicry of the 
aniums in the vicinity of Buckingham Palace. A native 
ist, however richly endowed with fairy inspiration, 
uld think twice before he trespassed on this ground. 
1e White Rabbit is an English rabbit—he is more than 
it—a_ snobbish English rabbit. Even the alien 
ningoes are trying to acclimatise themselves to an 
glish lawn. The King of Hearts might be any 
ndon magistrate. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND Illustrated by Marie Laurencin 


Yet Marie Laurencin, famed for so many artistic 
successful experiments, has plunged boldly into this 
sanctuary. It is rather like the leadership of a Cockney 
troop of Boy Scouts by Joan of Arc. Her six lithographs 
in an English edition of “ Alice ” published in Paris 
cannot fail to interest and to attract. The originals are 
crayon drawings, into which a great deal of the delicate 
colouring (so typical of Laurencin’s work) is apparent. 
And if the artist cannot be said to have captured the 
essential significance of the Alice epic, she has even more 
subtly expressed in her drawings the fact that the story 
is the tale of a very young girl’s dream. Marie Laurencin 
has magically transformed herself into a little girl for the 
occasion. So skilfully has this process been accomplished 
that at first glance, indeed, one gets the impression that 
the work is a direct product of the nursery. It is not 
until a more searching inspection shows up the mature 
hand of the artist that the cleverness of this illusive 
conception is apparent. 

Well, Lewis Carroll did much the same thing with the 
prose, and it is in her brilliant elucidation of this fact that 
Marie Laurencin has succeeded. R.B. 


ARTS OF WEST AFRICA. Edited by Micnwaet E. SADLER. 
(London: Oxford University Press. Humphrey Milford.) 
§s. net. 


In the introduction to this book Sir William 
Rothenstein dwells on the importance of preserving 
the arts of Africa from the dangers to which they are 
exposed through contact with European civilisation. 
It is a remarkable and saddening fact that we, who pride 
ourselves on our genius for colonization, seem to be 
incapable of appreciating the indigenous arts in the 
countries where we settle. The British Museum con- 
tained plenty of examples of African works of art, but 
we could not regard them as artistic until we learned 
to do so from our French neighbours. Sir Michael 
Sadler’s article on the significance and vitality of African 
art will be found illuminating. As he points out, we 
Europeans cannot “ evoke from our own thoughts the 
fears and hopes of African religion,” and the grandest 
African work is religious. But, taken in connection 
with the study of primitive religion, much that was 
hitherto obscure and only repellent becomes under- 
standable. 

Ancestor worship and other primitive beliefs are 
passing away, and the great problem is how the artistic 
impulses are to be directed in order that the African 
may remain true to his own tradition without degenerating 
into a mere copyist of the old examples of native art. 
Practical advice is given by Mr. G. A. Stevens in his 
article on the “ Educational Significance of Indigenous 
African Art.” Most interesting is the description of 
how he succeeded in teaching his native students to 
respect their own old works of art, and not to be carried 
away by the novelties introduced by European drawing, 
painting and modelling. 

Mr. Gabriel Pippet writes on teaching wood-carving 
at Achimota, and we may hope that all teachers of native 
students will follow him in trying to revive interest in 
the native forms and to discourage imitation of European 
models. 

The magnificent plates are accompanied by full 
descriptions. 


IN SEARCH OF MOZART. By HENRI GHEON, 


(London : 
Sheed and Ward.) 15s. net. 


M. Ghéon tells us all through his book that he wrote 
it out of love. He has found the secret. Just as it is 
not possible to play great music as it should be played 
unless one loves it, it is not possible to write the life of 
a great artist unless one loves him. Too many recently 
published books on the great musicians show this fact 
very plainly. Here we have a picture of Mozart drawn 
in a quite unforgettable way by a man who is steeped in 
his music. 

Of all tragic lives, Mozart’s was, perhaps, the most 
tragic. Féted and caressed by queens and princesses 
when he was a little child, he never had a chance to win 
fame after he was grown to manhood. All his life he 
was dogged by poverty and other material difficulties. 
Even after his death his memory was blackened by the 
most absurd and baseless slanders. It used to be said 
that he was a drunkard and altogether immoral. Since 
it is common knowledge that he died before he was 
thirty-six and that the total sum of his works for the 
church, the stage, the orchestra, the voice and for solo 








and concerted instruments is colossal, the charge of 
drunkenness is proved to be false and ridiculous. He 
was accustomed to compose everything in his head, and 
the writing down was practically nothing more than the 
work of a copyist. Even the most bigoted detractor 
must allow that no man under the influence of drink 
could perform such a feat even once, and Mozart did it 
habitually. 


Then his letters to his father prove beyond doubt 
that his character was highly moral. Between father 
and son there was an exceptionally close bond which 
lasted till the father’s death. Many writers, even Mr. 
Sitwell, suggest that Mozart probably seduced his wife. 
It is incomprehensible that anyone who reads the letters 
to his father before and after his marriage can think 
him capable of such conduct. The letters to his wife 
show beyond doubt that he respected and loved her with 
all his heart, and she seems to have returned his affection 
and to have been worthy of it. As to the frequently 
coarse expressions that occur in his letters, they were of 
his period and also of his nationality. Germans and 
Austrians were and still are more outspoken than English- 
men, but they have just as much regard for the good name 
of their wives, sisters and girl cousins. 


Many of his great works are treated at length by 
M. Ghéon, and we may hope that this beautiful book 
will contribute greatly to rehabilitate the most extra- 
ordinary musical genius that ever lived. He was, as 
M. Ghéon depicts him, capable of ennobling everything 
he touched. “ Don Giovanni ” shows us this. Probably 
no other composer could have treated this theme with 
such consummate purity as the man whom M. Ghéon, 
without much exaggeration, describes as an angel. 

The illustrations are charming. ig eG 


HANDEL. By E. J. DENT. Great Lives Series. (Duckworth.) 
2s. 


Most of the portraits of Handel show him as a middle- 
aged man, but there is a miniature of him in earlier years, 
and this gives us reason to suggest that he was a handsome 
young man. Professor Dent also finds reason to suppose 
it in the fact that Telemann and Mattheson made friends 
with young Handel. He thinks that it could not have 
been his musical abilities alone that won him their 
favour ; but, in view of the eagerness with which patron- 
age is generally bestowed upon young artists, whether 
plain or attractive, that seems rather too large an 
assumption. 


Professor Dent has set forth the few absolute facts 
of Handel’s life in a clear, direct manner. It is natural 
that he should want the reader to form as definite an 
impression of the man as possible, but there are very 
few instances where the available evidence is strained. 


We must include the existing portraits in that evidence, 
of course, so long as we bear in mind how misleading 
such postures can sometimes be. Goupy’s “ The 
Charming Brute” gives us something tangible. Here 
we see the composer with a pig’s head substituted for his 
own, and playing an organ. Around his feet is a banquet 
of food ; and we are not wrong in thinking that Handel 
was a gourmet, although there is no proof that he was a 
heavy drinker. 
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There are those who cannot believe but that Hande! 
was an intensely religious man. That idea is born of the 
view, which even Sir Hubert Parry supported, that his 
turning frdm opera to oratorio was equivalent to finding 
his soul. His operas were once looked upon as so man) 
handfuls of wild oats for the sowing of which he late: 
repented. I well remember one of my earliest musi: 
lessons, when my teacher, who was in many ways ai 
enlightened woman, informed me that Handel was neve 
really inspired until he renounced the theatre, and “ th 
theatre ” was intoned as who should say “ the world 
flesh and Devil.” But there is little in Kyte’s portrai 
(in the National Portrait Gallery) to suggest a saint or ; 
mystic; and the author of this little life shows tha 
Handel’s spiritual development followed a normal course 
its most devout phase coinciding with his years of sufferins 
and blindness. 

Burney’s description of the composer, which Pro 
fessor Dent quotes, is perhaps the best portrait of all 
Especially this : ‘‘ Handel’s general look was somewha 
heavy and sour, but when he did smile, it was his sire the 
sun, bursting out of a black cloud. There was a sudder 
flash of intelligence, wit and good humour beaming in 
his countenance, which I hardly ever saw in any other.’ 


Basi MAINE. 


A SURVEY OF BRITISH INDUSTRIAL ARTS. _ By 
HENRY G. DOWLING, F.R.S.A. (F. Lewis (Publishers) Ltd. 


Mr. Dowling’s survey of British Industrial Arts 
will be found particularly useful to those who wish to 
acquaint themselves with the designers and manu- 
facturers of the various branches of industry. It deals 
with Interior Decoration, Furniture and Woodwork, 
Carpets and Textiles, Metalwork, Lighting and Heating, 
Pottery and Glass, and he has much to say that is of value. 
The Appendix “C,” in which he reprints Dr. Gregor 
Paulsson’s explanation of the methods through which 
Sweden has achieved her eminence in industrial produc- 
tion is of particular interest. Mr. Dowling’s text 
serves as an introduction to one hundred well- 
produced illustrations. Unfortunately, however, he 
has not had the courage to indicate those items amongst 
them which, as he points out in his “ note,” “ do not 
conform to the principles which have been reiterated 
throughout the text,” and continues: “‘ The reader will 
use his discrimination as to those that do.” That is 
surely letting down the reader, who has been induced to 
look to the author for guidance. H.F. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY HOUSES. By RayMonD McGraTH 
(Faber & Faber). 21s. 


This book gives a very complete account of the 
development, building and furnishing of dwelling houses 
between 1900 and the present time. There are some 270 
photographic reproductions of houses, and over 100 
plans of buildings designed by architects in every country. 
A most interesting and absorbing work to read, but it 
must be said not a very pleasant one to look at owing 
to the dull way in which the photographs have been 
reproduced. One of the claims of the modern architect 
seems to be that he gives you light and air, but of these 
cheerful ingredients there is little suggestion in the 
illustrations. T.L.H 
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MING-PORZELLANE IN SCHWEDISCHEN SAMM- 
LUNGEN. By L. REIDEMEISTER. (Berlin and Leipzig: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co.) RM. 32. 


The collections of Sweden are comparatively un- 
known to students of the literature of Chinese porcelain, 
and it was a happy idea to devote a monograph to the 
outstanding examples dating from the Ming dynasty 

,68-1643) that they contain. The most illustrious 
S vedish collection is that belonging to T.R.H. the Crown 
r ince and Princess, but it becomes abundantly clear 
t. students of this volume that the country contains at 

t nine other private collectors of importance, not to 

ition the Countess Hallwyl, who has generously 
c ened her house as a public museum in her own 
| -time. 

The text of the present volume is in the capable 

ds of Dr. Reidemeister of Berlin, and is in the form 
1 running commentary on the objects that are illus- 
ed. These are 127 in number, and some are illustrated 
re than once. Dr. Reidemeister is widely read in the 
rature of his subject from Mr. Hobson’s “ Chinese 
tery and Porcelain ” onwards ; the only omission of 

consequence from the works to which he refers is 

. Edgar Bluett’s useful and unpretentious treatise on 

ling and Ch‘ing Porcelains.” 

It is impossible here to do more than say that many 

sresting problems are raised by the objects reproduced 

that Dr. Reidemeister’s comments are invariably 
sible and to the point. It is gratifying to be able to 
r. ord that he makes no parade of omniscience and that 
it two cases—a copper-red glazed bowl on Plate IV and 
a 0owl with dragons in relief on Plate V—he is content to 
rccord that the objects may have been made in the 
Hstian Té period (1426-35) or may be later imitations. 
And it is rare indeed to find a young man with the 
temerity to challenge a conclusion of Mr. Hobson’s. 
Yet this is what the intrepid Dr. Reidemeister dares to 
do in connection with the important jar decorated in 
underglaze blue and red which lately passed from the 
Winkworth collection into that of Sir Percival David ; 
Mr. Hobson originally ascribed it to the Chéng Té 
period (1506-21); his considered opinion that it 
belongs to the XVth century is here tersely described 
as unconvincing. W.K. 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN ANCIENT GREECE. By 
C. E. Rosinson. (London: Oxford University Press. 
Humphrey Milford.) 2s. 6d. net. 


In a small compass this attractive little book contains 
a vast amount of very useful information about life in 
Sparta and Athens, beginning with the earliest known 
data, and coming down to the end of the classical period. 
The chapters are necessarily short, but they are well 
arranged and very pleasantly written. It is good to find 
that the ridiculous old theory of three superimposed 
banks of oars in the trireme is at last discarded. The 
Venetian trireme with three oars passed side by side 
through each rowlock-port seems to have been certainly 
derived from the ancient Greek ship of that name. The 
only point that may perhaps be criticised is the fact that 
Mr. Robinson does not give references for his quotations. 
Readers who “ want to know what happened to the 
beggars ” might be led to further study by the supply of 
chapter and verse. The book is richly illustrated. 
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ART DEBUNKED. By HeErsert Furst. (Fredk. Muller, 

Ltd.) §s. net. 

Before making the Oxford English Dictionary our 
bed book we had speculated thus on the meaning of the 
word “ debunk.” Bunk, in schoolboy language, means 
to run away. “ He did a bunk,” we say. Trying again 
—for that one leads nowhere—we recall that a bed in a 
ship is called a bunk; clearly, to be thrown out by the 
rocking of the ship is to be debunked in the physical 
sense. There is a debunker and a debunkee, a verb 
active and a verb passive. And, at length, the accident 
becomes a symbol for a rather violent treatment or 
“ showing up” of somebody who deserves it. So we 
thought. 

But again, that cannot be the true meaning, for Mr. 
Herbert Furst would not want to “ show up” Art, his 
chief companion and pre-occupation, or kick the lady out 
of bed. He will remove the nonsense out of Art in 
forty chapters and a conclusion. 

For six chapters the author is quarrelling with his 
fellow critics ; Mr. T. E. Eliot and Mr. H. S. G. Reudel’s 
conceptions of art do not satisfy; Mr. Schiller and Mr. 
Roger Fry do not please. Cumulatively, Mr. Furst’s 
rapier thrusts of counter-criticism are well deserved, 
though it is somewhat disconcerting to think that there 
was so much nonsense that needed knocking out of these 
eminent persons. Soon he quarrels with Boccaccio and 
Vasari for praising Giotto in the wrong way. Michel- 
angelo comes under the hammer for looking back at 
the Greeks and Romans. El Greco and Rubens are 
shown up, and Diirer gets just a little nonsense knocked 
out of him. Even poor Arius, the theologian, long ago 
debunked by Athanasius, has a parting kick from Mr. 
Furst. 

And so on—for Titian, Reynolds, Poussin and Mr. 
Edward Wadsworth are found to contain more or less 
sawdust. In Chapter XXI it is the turn of the Art 
Schools to be shown up. Here Mr. Furst’s thesis is 
made very clear by the comparison of two examples, 
the Machine Gun Corps Memorial and the Royal 
Artillery Memorial: the former has nothing to do with 
machine guns, and the latter is objectively realistic; one 
is debunked, and the other approved by the author, and 
so on. It is “ the pouring of the content into a ready- 
made vessel of a pre-conceived form” that he complains of. 

Throughout, Mr. Furst has something important to 
say, and his appreciations of artistic expression are very 
sound. We know his acute comments, and can have 
confidence in his judgments. But in spite of his breezy 
atmosphere, he makes it rather difficult to grasp his 
full doctrine. W.L.H. 


WREN’S CRAFTSMEN AT ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
By MAuRICE FoxELL. (London: Frederick Muller). 1s. net. 
As Mr. Foxell reminds us in the introduction to 
this booklet, visitors to St. Paul’s are in most cases so 
much impressed by its size and magnificence that the 
exquisite beauty of the details is too often overlooked. 
The wood engravings and descriptive notes in this little 
book draw attention to Tijou’s lovely ironwork, the 
cherubs, flowers and other wood carvings by Gibbons 
and Maine, and the stone carvings by Bird, Cibber, 
Strong and other craftsmen employed by Wren for the 
decoration of his great church. C.K. J. 








ENGLISH ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE AFTER 
THE CONQUEST. By A. W. CLApHaM, F.S.A., xvi + 
188 pp. + 48 plates + 43 figs. in text. (Clarendon Press.) 
30s. nett. 


In this book, Mr. Clapham gives in concise form 
the result of the careful, comparative study of all existing 
documents—in stone or other material, manuscript, or 
print—with which his work is concerned, and the author’s 
previous contributions to the literature of medieval 
architecture are sufficient warrant for its value. 

The architecture brought over by the Normans 
“was mainly the pure product of Normandy”; but, 
as Mr. Clapham proceeds to point out influence from other 
parts soon appeared in both plan and elevation. The 
destroyed church of the Confessor at Westminster was 
probably a purely Norman type ; but there is little record 
of its form. It was, however, begun some years before 
the Conquest, and subsequent important churches are 
likely to have represented some advance in style. The 
author divides them into two main types : those termi- 
nated on the east by three parallel apses, and those 
having an apse and ambulatory. The earliest of the 
former type was Westminster ; of the latter Battle Abbey. 
It is of interest to note that at Canterbury, the cathedral 
was of the three apse type, and the neighbouring church 
St. Augustine had an ambulatory The cathedral was 
the earlier building of the two; but both were begun 
between 1070 and 1075. 

Chapter III is devoted to an interesting study of the 
component parts of the buildings, and various peculiarities 
are mentioned. To these one other might be added. 
At Romsey, Hants, the eastern bay of the nave is double, 
with a cylindrical pier in the centre. This pier rises 
through the triforium string, and from its capital the 
triforium arches spring. The arches of the main arcade 
rise from a corbel-like member of similar section to the 
capital above. This arrangement is unusual. 

Central towers were another prominent feature of 
churches of this period, and, originally, these were lantern 
towers ; but many, at later dates, were given ceilings. 
As John Carter remarked, “ the central tower at Durham, 
still open, is the diadem of masonic power.” I quote 
this from the chapters on the XIth century buildings 
in Lethaby’s “ Westminster Abbey Re-examined,” and 
mention them for their value to the student. In reference 
to doorways, Mr. Clapham draws attention to one at 
Tutbury Priory, which has an order executed in alabaster. 
This, as he comments in a note (p. 69), is “‘ a very early 
example of the use of the material.” 

The improvement of the general state of affairs in 
the time of Henry II led to progress in building, and 
many works of this period are transitional in character ; 
but others “ continued to be built in which most of the 
traditional Romanesque features were retained.” Basing 
his view on the elaborate ornament of the remains of the 
crypt of Archbishop Roger’s choir at York Minster, the 
author believes that that choir may have been the richest 
of pure late Romanesque buildings. He would date it 
1160-65. The Temple Church, London, is described 
as “ structurally Gothic,” with decoration “ of traditional 
Romanesque form.” Nevertheless, in minor features, the 
second half of the XIIth century “ saw the introduction 
of a number of new forms, and the abandonment of certain 
old ones.” There was a break-away from old traditions 


in the planning of piers which became much simpler. 
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The development of the smaller churches proceeded 
on somewhat different lines. In out-of-the-way places 
many pre-conquest buildings were allowed to survive, 
and the partial isolation of some communities led to 
“that hybrid type of building which is now generally 
referred to as the Saxo-Norman overlap.” Saxon 
influence was no doubt responsible for the square-ended 
type. An instructive selection of plans are shown in 
Fig. XXXIII. 

An attractive decorative treatment of wall surfaces 
was the use of different coloured stones, sometimes se 
diagonally ; but Mr. Clapham finds it of infrequent 
occurrence. It was occasionally produced by means 
of paint, as at St. Albans. 

In discussing foundations, the author points out thai 
both in structure and in quality of material these varied 
Some were exceptionally good ; but others were faulty 
and resulted in the fall of several towers. 

The development of carved ornament belongs mainly 
to the XIIth century. The Norman craftsmen seem not 
to have had much skill or ambition in this direction 
There are, however, many XIth century capitals which 
were carved at a later date into elaborate forms. XIth 
century sculpture was of the simplest; but throughout 
the XIIth highly ornamental arches, and tympana, 
appear, although the latter do not betray as much variety 
as might be expected. The Majesty (Apocalyptic 
version) and Samson and the lion were popular subjects. 
Painted decoration is best represented by the wall 
painting of St. Paul at Melita, in Canterbury Cathedral, 
and the figure of a bishop, at Durham. Canterbury has 
some XIIth century glass also. Peterborough and 
Salisbury provide the finest examples of monumental 
effigies of the period. In considering the fonts it is 
pleasing to note that the author disregards the legend that 
that at St. Martin’s, Canterbury, is of pre-conquest date. 
It is, of course, a work of the XIIth century. Finally, 
reference is made to the fine pavement (circa 1180-90) 
recently uncovered at Byland Abbey. 

It has only been possible to suggest the comprehensive 
excellence of this valuable work by a writer of real 
authority ; but mention must not be omitted of the 
beautiful plates (forty-eight of them) and useful figures 
which so admirably illustrate the text. Mr. Clapham’s 
book naturally takes its place as a standard work unlikely 
for some time to be superseded. J.G.N. 


DIE ZEITGEMASSE SCHRIFT, JANUARY, 
(Berlin : HEINTZE and BLANCKERTZ.) 


1935. 


The current number of this quarterly journal of 
calligraphy is international. An article on English 
Calligraphy and Illuminating,. by Alfred Fairbank, in 
English and German, deals with the remarkable work of 
Mr. Edward Johnston and his pupils. The block letters 
that Mr. Johnston designed in 1916 for the Underground 
Railway set an example of “ sans serif” which has been 
extensively followed here and abroad. Three styles of 
writing are possible models for English scribes: the 
round Roman, the vertical Gothic, and the Italic. As 
the numerous illustrations show, all have their merits and 
demerits. Mr. Johnston seems to be on the right track 
in his use of a broad nib. It is regrettable that children 
in our schools are not trained to aim at beauty of hand- 
writing, as well as legibility and speed. Ra oes 
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PORTRAIT OF GIOVANNA TORNABUONI 


By Domenico Ghirlandaio (1449-1494) 


Purchased by Mr. Edsel Ford from the collection of Mr. F. P. Morgan 











ANNE OF AUSTRIA By Rubens MEVROUW 


By Frans Hals 


ASTERPIECES FROM THE MORGAN COLLECTION 
SOLD 


The rumour that Mr. J. P. Morgan was thinking 

selling some pictures from his famous collection 

used much interest in London recently, an interest 

hich was deepened when it was announced that there 
were eager buyers ready to acquire these works at prices 
which certainly do not suggest depression. 

The transactions already. effected have been arranged 
by Messrs. Knoedler & Co., of New York and London, 
and they concern six pictures, five of which are here 
illustrated. 

The outstanding item is the portrait of Giovanna 
Tornabuoni by Ghirlandaio (1449-1494), which is said 
to have been purchased by Mr. Edsel Ford for no less 
than £100,000. Our readers will certainly remember 
that in 1930 Mr. Morgan allowed this fascinating young 
lady to pay a memorable, if too short, visit to London 
when she occupied a place of honour at the Italian 
Exhibition, Burlington House. This exquisite portrait was 
formerly the property of Mr. Henry Willett, of Brighton. 

So far as the facts are known at present, two of the 
pictures have been acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. The triptych called “ St. 
Lawrence Enthroned,” by Fillippo Lippi (1409-1469) 
for the sum of about £50,000 and the magnificent portrait 
of Anne of Austria, by P. P. Rubens (1577-1640), formerly 
in the collection of the Duke of Marlborough. In this 
case the price is said to be also about £50,000. 

A pair of portraits, husband and wife, by the great 
Dutch master Frans Hals (1580-1666), Heer Bodolphe 
and Mevrouw Bodolphe, dated 1643, formerly in the 
Mnizech Collection, Paris, have been bought by an 
unknown collector for about £60,000. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s Miss Farren, afterwards Countess of Derby, 
so well known to collectors in the form of a coloured 
engraving, was acquired by a New York collection, whose 
name is not revealed, for about £40,000. T.L.H. 
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BODOLPHE HEER BODOLPHE By Frans Hals 


























































MISS FARREN (COUNTESS OF DERBY) 
By Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 
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A PAIR OF SILVER JARS AND SALVERS 
BY E. ALFRED JONES 

The accompanying illustration is that of a pair of 
little silver jars of Chinese porcelain form 6} in. high, 
with salvers, of the utmost rarity, in the collection of the 
Baroness Burton. Engraved on one jar in the Chinese 
taste is a human figure, probably intended to represent a 
mandarin, followed by another figure carring an 
umbrella; a fountain with a dragon drinking water; a 
sun with long rays; and trees and birds; the finial is 
small and plain. On the other jar are a male figure 
with an umbrella, and a female figure ; different varieties 
of trees; and a fountain. The companion salvers are 
octagonal in form, 8 in. wide and 2} in. high, with plain 
moulded edges and single truncated feet. One is engraved 
on the top with a ruined building, three human figures, 
trees and birds, while on the other are three figures in a 
boat, a bridge, and a landing place. 

Both bear the London hall mark for 1682-83 and 
an unknown maker’s mark of a script capital D, as on a 
pair of candlesticks, 1684-85, also in the Baroness 
Burton’s collection and on the Duke of Monmouth’s 
historic caudle cup in the possession of the Hon. Mrs. 
Stirling of Keir. These little treasures were shown at 
the Exhibition of British Art at the Royal Academy. 

The taste for Chinoiserie in porcelain, furniture, 
decoration and silver, which became the vogue in that 
most luxurious of all English reigns—that of Charles II— 
is familiar to all who are interested in ornament. Just 
as silver in this imitation of Far Eastern art was called 
“Japan work” in contemporary inventories, so, too, 
carpets made in India in the XVIIth century were called 
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“ Turkey carpets.” It was introduced about 1665 by 
London goldsmiths and reached its zenith in popular 
favour during the decade 1680-90, and virtually passed 
out of fashion about 1695. Even as late as 1701 it was 
regarded as a novelty, for Sir Harry Wildair in Farquhar’s 
comedy asks, “‘ Where are my new japan salvers ? ” 
One interesting fact discovered by the present writir 
from some old goldsmiths’ books is that this exotic tasie 
in the decoration of English plate was practised by certai. 
London goldsmiths, not entirely but largely to th: 
exclusion of their other work. For example, a plai. 
spout cup belonging to Lady Alington was sent in 168 
to one Andrew Raven, an excellent goldsmith, to b: 
“japanned.” This peeress was Diana, widow of Si: 


Greville Verney and daughter of the first Duke c° 


Bedford. She married in 1675, as his third wife, th: 
first Lord Alington of Wymondley, and died in 1701. 
He was also employed in the same year to adorn som: 
small pillar candlesticks and other plate in the sam 
manner for the Countess of Burlington, Elizabeth, sw 
jure Baroness Clifford, daughter and heir of Henr 
(Clifford), fifth and last Earl of Cumberland and firs 
Lord Clifford, who married Richard (Boyle), first Ear 
of Burlington, and died in 1690-91. 

Generally, this decoration is not conspicuous for th 
excellence of the craftsmanship ; it is in fact somewha 
crude, perhaps affectedly crude. Chinoiserie in Englis! 
plate was revived about 1745, lasting for not more tha: 
twenty-five years and coinciding in date with the 
“Chinese ” lacquer and the Chippendale “ Chinese ” 
furniture. The silver was, however, embossed and not 
engraved as in the earlier plate of Charles II. 
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TWO XVIIth CENTURY PORTRAIT GROUPS 
IN SPAIN. BY AUGUST L. MAYER 

A small picture of the family of a rich Spanish 
landowner, which is in the collection of Don Bernardo 
Marin del Campo in Madrid, is of very great interest 
for the history of costume. From the fact that the men 
re not wearing swords, we may assume that the family 
id not belong to the aristocracy. The ladies’ dresses— 
ote especially the dainty sunshades—show conclusively 





FAMILY GROUP 
In Collection of Don Bernardo Marin del Campo 


hat the picture was painted between 1650 and 1660. 
We do not know the name of the artist, who gives us the 
impression of having been a Spanish Gonzales Coques, 
ind it is a mere conjecture when we suggest that it is 
more probable that the picture was painted in Madrid 
than in Seville. We learn from an unpublished History 
of the Art of Painting by Cean-Bermudez that a Flemish 
artist named Juan Bartolomé van der Brobeque was 
painting portraits in Madrid in the ’fifties. He lived 
in the house of the Marqués Fernando Alejandro de 
Portugal, and died on August 26th, 1663. All that we 
know of him is that he painted life-size portraits in the 
manner of van Dyck. The style of the brushwork in 
our picture, a certain coarseness and occasional lapses 





FAMILY IN GARDEN 
T 


By Jan Van Kessel (Prado) 
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in the draughtsmanship confirm our supposition that it 
is not the work of a Flemish artist. We can only 
suggest tentatively that it may perhaps have been painted 
by one of Juan Bartolomé van der Brobeque’s Spanish 
pupils, or by some other Spanish artist who came under 
his influence. Another portrait group, which was 
acquired for the Prado Museum in 1928, was painted 
almost a generation later than the little picture of which 
we have given a short description above. Although 
hardly known outside Spain even to art historians and 
connoisseurs, it is the most famous work of Jan van 
Kessel the younger. If we compare the painting 
described above with the suave, cleverly composed picture 
by this Flemish artist, who was then twenty-six years of 
age, we see that they belong not only to different genera- 
tions, but to different nationalities. Below van Kessel’s 
portrait of himself, looking out of the window, palette 
and brush in hand, there is the inscription “ Van Kessel 
p. Matriti 1680.” This picture is fully described by 
Palomino, the Spanish Vasari, who tells us that it was 
the first work of importance that the painter executed in 
Madrid, where he was at a later date to meet with 
remarkable success and become the favourite portrait 
painter to the Court. The picture apparently represents 
the family of a rich fellow-countryman of the artist, his 
first Maccenas in the Spanish capital. It will be observed 
that the features of the man drawing water from the 
fountain have an obvious resemblance to those of the 
Spanish King, Don Carlos II. 


NEGRO ART AT THE ADAMS GALLERY 


The interesting exhibition of “‘ Negro Art” cannot 
be passed over. In this show were assembled not only 
real negro art but also paintings by English artists that 
had some association with negroes. That, I think, was 
a great mistake, at all events, where European artists 
had not confined themselves to topographical studies, 
such as those furnished by Messrs. Neville Lewis, G. A. 
Stevens, Sydney Carline, or Mesdames Susan Palmer 
and Hilda Spencer. Messrs. Epstein, Meninsky, 
Gertler, Banting and Matthew Smith have just nothing 
in common with negro art. There were astonishing 
“‘ abstractions ” in this show, executed by negroes of 
the past, the exact dates being uncertain, the most 
startling of all, perhaps, being a dance mask (No. 27) 
from the Ivory Coast, with a tall headdress and an 
extremely elongated jaw; and another dance mask, 
likewise from the Ivory Coast (No. 77), which by 
contrast was almost classical in its static repose, column- 
like nose, symmetrical rhythm and meticulous finish. 
But the point of all these masks is just this, that their 
intention was not an abstraction, but, on the contrary, an 
effective magical device. 

Very interesting, too, were the paintings by living 
negroes, executed without any artistic help from Euro- 
peans; they were consequently quite crude, and showed 
no signs of any abstract qualities of design consciously or 
unconsciously evolved. 


RECENT WOOD AND COLOURED WOOD EN- 
GRAVINGS BY BLAIR HUGHES-STANTON AT THE 
ZWEMMER GALLERY 

Mr. Blair Hughes-Stanton’s exhibition includes his 
illustrations for D. H. Lawrence’s “The Ship of Death ” ; 
“The Lamentations of Jeremiah”; Christopher 








Sandford’s “‘ Primeval Gods”; A. Calder Marshall’s “A 
Crime against Cania”’; “Ecclesiastes” ; and Ida Graves’s 
“ Epithalamium ” ; and, in addition, four wood engravings 
in colour. 

Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s mind has a curious quality, 
so far as his expression in art is concerned. He seems to 
live in a kind of cosmic space peopled by an archaic 
Greek or Etruscan race, and enclosed in embryonic 
confinement of space, no less narrow because it sometimes 
embraces the moon, the planets and the very stars. 
You either like or dislike this world, but what you 
cannot deny is his skill as a wood engraver, who rejoices 
in the intricate rhythms of the white line. Such wood 
engravings as, for example, “The Triumph” and 
“Whales” in the “Ship of Death,” “Sons and 
Daughters,” and “The Sons of Zion” in _ the 
“ Lamentations ” are beautiful, and that in a much 
suaver sense than his figures considered as such. The 
** Crime against Cania” engravings are more coarsely 
engraved, and, therefore, do not lend themselves so 
well to the delicacy of line and “ texture ” in which this 
engraver excels. The wood engravings in colour are a 
new venture which promises to yield interesting results 
of which “ The Rock” is a foretaste. It is the most 
coherent of the four. 


WATER-COLOURS AND DRAWINGS OF OLD 
SYNAGOGUES AND GHETTOES OF ITALY BY 
GEORGES LUKOMSKI AT MESSRS. WILDENSTEIN’S 
GALLERIES 

Mr. Georges Lukomski, who, I understand, is not 
himself a Jew, has taken the old synagogues and ghettoes 
of Italy as his subject for water-colours and drawings, 
and an extremely interesting subject it is. The interest, 
however, is pace Mr. Cecil Roth, the writer of an 
informative preface to the catalogue, not the fact that 
these ghettoes have the attraction of extreme individuality. 





INTERIOR OF LEGHORN SYNAGOGUE By Lukomski 
XVIIth Century 


On the contrary, one is struck by the fact that the old 
Jews must have employed contemporary architects, 
probably Gentiles, to build and decorate their schools, 
for these are distinguishable, so far as I can see, in nothing 
from the architecture or decoration to be found else- 
where. In fact, the only exotic looking building is the 
This is 


** Primitive Skyscraper in the Paduan Ghetto.” 
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a pink building with an enormous cornice. The sky- 
scraper effect is due, we learn, to the fact that the Jews 
were not allowed to widen the confines of the ghetto, so 
that the buildings had perforce to graw upwards instead 
of outwards when the population increased. 

The exhibition is extremely fascinating if also some- 
what depressing, and Mr. Lukomski is an artist who can 
make his statements of fact without fussy overelaboration. 


DRAWINGS & WATER COLOURS BY J. B. C. COROT 
FROM THE ARTIST’S PRIVATE COLLECTION AT 
MESSRS. TOOTH’S GALLERIES 

Here are to be seen some new Corots, new in the sense 
that they have never been exhibited before, not in the 
sense in which there are now apparently new Millets. 
An air of mystery surrounds these Corots, which are 
said to have come from a “ secret studio ” of his. Well, 
wherever they come from, I do not think that there can 
be any doubt as to their genuineness ; but also as to 
their comparative unimportance. These things were 
made by him as studies in part, and also, I imagine, as 
relaxations. They possessed considerable value for him 
from their associations. They are practically all early, 
that is to say, before the beginning of his second period, 
in the 1840’s, the contrast being the drawing of a skeleton 
dated 1820, and there is one, at least, as late as 1868, 
but the bulk seem to belong to the 1830’s. Many of 
them have manuscript notes, some of the notes being 
apparently quite irrelevant, though no doubt not to him. 
But when, for example, he notes, “ Vue d’un bois de 
li¢ge aux environs de Rome, 11 Mar. 1835, par sur 
temps trés orageux,” he does just as Constable or Turner 
would do. The note is important for the painter of 
landscapes. Again, when he writes on the back of a 
sketch in détrempe—a sort of gouache—“‘ En voila un 
qui est noir, j’allais dire comme mon 4me. Un instant 
pour moi ” or “ En voila un d’exécution originale, c’est 
pourtant juste. Aussi pour moi,” he is evidently 
reminiscently and critically going through his collection 
in his old age. 

And if, in my opinion, these works are of no very 
great importance, it is because they do not reveal Corot 
intime as a More interesting artist than the Corot we all 
know. It will hardly do to say that here is the real Corot, 
and that what the world knew of him were only his pot- 
boilers. He evidently thought a good deal of his 
“ aquarelles,” but in that respect he cannot compare 
with the humblest of the English water-colour painters. 
In fact, the most interesting drawing in this collection 
is the road to “ Papigno,” a large and excellent pen- 
drawing. The pen and sepia called “‘ Fanal de Génes ” 
of 1825 shows us the young artist as keen on cubic form 
as any modern, and the large pencil drawing of 1826 
called “‘ Etude de Chénes ” of 1826 shows us a disciple 
of Gaspar Poussin. The “ Intérieur de Fenne” is 
his best water-colour here, and the “ Paysage Allégorique,” 
a charcoal drawing, is certainly the most unexpected, 
though the landscape may not be so allegorical as the 
curious, but probably real rock formations make it seem. 
The figure studies are good, but not out of the ordinary. 


PAINTINGS BY NEVILLE LEWIS AT 
MESSRS. TOOTH’S GALLERIES 


Mr. Neville Lewis reveals himself especially in his 
portraits as a painter of very considerable power. He is a 


TIEPOLO DECORATIONS AT MESSRS. AGNEW’S GALLERIES 





TEIRESIAS AND ACHILLES 
Achilles being shown as a baby to Teiresias the Blind Soothsayer 
Decoration by G. B. Tiepolo, 1696-1770 








DIANA AND ENDYMION 
Endymion was awakened from his Everlasting Sleep by Diana, Goddess of the Moon, who came down and kissed him 
Decoration by G. B. Tiepolo, 1696-1770 


(See page 177) 
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South African, and for years his pictures of negroes and 
gypsies have gained him the respect of all who appreciate 
fine draughtsmanship and a good sense of colour. There 
is, however, in these new portraits, such as that of “ Lady 
Marguerite Strickland,” a greater freedom, an absence 
of tightness without any corresponding lack of precision. 
He is sure of his planes without any excess of modelling 
in light and shade. In the handling of the figure as in 
‘The Model” and the “ Reclining Nude,” the flesh is 
h soft and solid. “ Young Gipsy” and “ Cape 
lay ” are poetical in colour. In fact, all his portraits 
| figures are delightful except, to my thinking, the 
st important composition “ Fish Quay,” a group of 
1 women which seems to me to lack unity, or, perhaps 
10uld say, to be too forcibly unified. The “ Flowers ” 
h its purples and whites is perhaps his best flower 
ce; but there is not a bad picture in the show, and 
portrait-painting is always excellent. 


ENCH AND 
INTINGS AT 


VENETIAN XVIIITH CENTURY 
MR. FRANK T. SABIN’S GALLERY 


This exhibition of French and Venetian XVIIIth 
itury paintings makes one long for the return of the 
cyon days when painters were painters ; when artists 
i no doubts about their trade because they knew it 
s as certainly needed in the scheme of things as that 
the butcher and the baker or, to be more precise, the 


( 

p stry-cook. Theirs, it must be confessed, were not much 
nore than dainty dishes to put before the King, the 
K ng’s mistresses and the King’s court, and perhaps we 
0 to-day would find similar cookery a trifle too sweet for 
our palates. Nevertheless, these Tiepolos and Piazettas 
aid Guardis, these Lancrets and Paters, and Bouchers, 


A VIEW ON THE LAGOONS NEAR VENICE—EVENING 


Greuzes and Fragonards knew their job. The sheer skill 
of Boucher’s “ Odalisque ” is made the more attractive 
by its frank sensuality, the absence of which turns 
Ingres’s Odalisques into painful academic exercises. 
And say what we may about the fundamental falseness 
and artificiality of the Rococo, there was a joy and a zest 
in it, built upon very solid foundations of craftsmanship, 
which our artists of to-day have every reason to envy. 
As for this exhibition in particular, I think the 
Boucher nude, already alluded to, the masterpiece ; but 
his Tiepolesque “‘ Vie Champétre,” his wonderfully 
chiqued “‘ Perette ” are equally remarkable as perform- 
ances done “out of his head” and not, like the 
“ Odalisque,” from Nature. In the “ Conversation 
Galante ” and “‘ La Promenade ” he shows his proximity 
to Watteau and his superiority over Pater, whose “ Féte 
Champétre ” nevertheless shows this disciple of the great 
master at his best. The two daughters of the artist by 
Greuze are enthusiastically described by a contemporary 
of his, Wille, the engraver, as superbes ; they are at least 
without that rather mawkish sentimentality which mars 
such a picture as “ The Young Girl with the Kid ” and 
a much more “typical” work. Tiepolo’s companion 
pictures, “‘ Diana Succouring Iphigenia” and another 
here tentatively, but certainly wrongly, called “ The 
Adoration of the Kings,” were by old Dr. Waagen 
considered to be of similar merit. I do not think there 
can be any doubt, however, that the “ Diana” is far 
superior both in design and colour. There are two 
charming Guardis, in his well-known Magnasco-like 
manner, to which the Bellottos, in their stolid archi- 
tectural handling, form a striking contrast. Chardin is 
not represented in the show, but works of two of his 


By Francesco Guardi (1712-1793) 


At Messrs. Sabin’s Exhibition 
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closest friends, Jacques-André-Joseph Aved and Nicolas- 
Bernard Lépicié, lend interest to the exhibition because 
their work is less widely known. Another picture of rather 
more associative than artistic interest is ‘‘ The Cavalier,” 
by a brother of the famous Casanova. 

Altogether this exhibition is attractive from more than 
one point of view. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, 
ENGRAVERS, POTTERS, AT THE R. I. GALLERIES 


As was the case last year this present exhibition of 
the National Society makes, at first and in its general 
aspect, a lively and better impression than closer in- 
spection of its contents warrants. There are many 
spirited-looking pictures and sculptures, which, however, 
tend to wither under the cold eye of criticism. It seems 
that the majority of painters and sculptors give but very 
little thought to the ultimate destination of their works. 
They start a subject because it amuses them, and they 
leave off when their interest in their work has ceased. 
But the catalogue is carefully priced, which surely 
implies that they expect spectators to spend their money ; 
and the merest commercial honesty demands that the 
tradesman should take a pride in supplying good goods. 
The alternative is to offer bargain goods at bargain prices. 

The picture that satisfied me most was a still-life 
which, to my surprize, was again by Mr. R. Kirkland 
Jamieson. Mr. Jamieson’s paintings somehow always 
contrive to draw my attention in these exhibitions, and 
even now, when he has completely changed his subject- 
matter; (I need not explain that I always consult the 
catalogue after I have looked at the work) and so I can 
only conclude that there is a completeness and replete- 
ness in this artist’s work, both as regards design and 
colour, as well as execution, which makes its appeal 


satisfying. There are, however, quite a number of other 


BARNEY SEALE, SCULPTOR By T. C. Dugdale 


RAYMOND MYERSCOUGH-WALKER BRONZE 
By Barney Seale 


paintings which have a distinct appeal, even if it be not 
quite so complete. Amongst them I mention: Mrs. 
Anna K. Zinkeisen’s El Greco-like ‘“‘ The Legend of 
St. Kevin,” Miss Ethel Gabain’s “ Rainswept Flowers,” 
Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson’s topical “ A Crash on Wall 
Street, or Experts Always Know,” Mr. T. C. Dugdale’s 
“« Barney Seale, Sculptor,” Mr. Arnold Mason’s “ Head 
of a Greek Priest,” Mr. Gerald Reitlinger’s topical ‘“‘ The 
Murdered King Alexander,” Mr. P. H. Jowett’s “‘ The 
Canal,” Mr. L. S. Lowry’s “ Lancashire Landscape,” 
Mr. Edward Le Bas’s “ The Red Shawl,” Mr. Stanley 
Grimm’s “ Fire Lilies,” Miss Cathleen Mann’s “ Shell 
Music,” Mr. J. A. C. Morrison’s “‘ Mr. X.” These are 
all oils, and it stands to reason that not all of them—not, 
for example, Mr. Reitlinger’s and Mr. Nevinson’s—are 
necessarily the kind that private individuals would like 
to hang in their rooms ; but they are a sign that these 
artists live and think im the world and not out of it. 
Amongst the water-colours, Mr. Sidney Causer’s 
realistic “The ‘Prompt’ Deck” and “ Piccadilly 
Streams,” Mr. G. H. Stevens’s “ Landscape and 
Chimney ”—almost abstract in its appeal—may be 








singled out as the extremes of present-day design which 
nevertheless are equally justifiable. Amongst the 
sculpture only the realistic portraiture, such as Mr. 
jarney Seale’s “‘ Raymond Myerscough-Walker, Esq.” 
nd Maurice Lambert’s “ Daniel Conner, Esq.,” are 
nexceptionable. But it must be added that Mr. R. P. 
sedford has introduced a quite new subject, namely, 
lant forms into sculpture, sometimes with a success 
vat cannot be denied, and unpleasant though they be 
1 their general feeling, it must be granted that Mr. 
ambert’s abstractions “‘ Mistral ” and “ Coronach ” are 
npressive and not meaningless like some other so-called 
sculpture here. Still, after seeing these things I long for 
drink out of Mr. Charles Vyse’s excellent beer-jug ! 
lis pottery, some of it decorated with Olympic horses, 
admirable. 


AINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY RAYMOND 
{YERSCOUGH-WALKER AT 13, RUSSELL SQUARE 
Mr. Myerscough-Walker, whose bronze portrait 
ust by Mr. Barney Seale graced the current exhibition 
‘f the National Society, is an architect. In the catalogue 
f his exhibition at 13, Russell Square, he tells us that 
ie has executed these paintings and drawings, “ partly 
s a respite from architectural practice, partly for the 
\lustration of his travel articles, and partly to earn what 
ve are pleased to call a ‘ living.’”’ One must take this 
nto consideration if one is to do justice to the different 
nanners adopted by him in the execution of his drawings, 
‘tchings and paintings. It may be said straightaway 
hat the nearer this artist keeps to the conventions of the 
irchitectural drawing the better the results esthetically, 
ind one feels also that if he could spare the time for more 
practice of the etcher’s craft, his etchings would, indeed, 
become remarkable additions to the body of that beautiful 
medium. Mr. Myerscough-Walker has a sure instinct for 
composition, for the arrangement of masses and the 
patterns made by lines as may be seen in the fine designs 
of his etchings of, e.g., Battersea Power Station, London 
Bridge, Faraday House, The Cathedral, Ely, is an 
impressive architectural water-colour, so is Brasenose 
College, Oxford, and, indeed, most of his drawings. 
The least satisfying are his oil-paintings, but only, I 
think, because his actual laying on of pigments and their 
somewhat “tricky” manipulation suggests a lack of 
professional practice, and makes their often good arrange- 
ments of blocked masses as in the “ Ile de Paris ” and 
“The Cathedral, Canterbury ” look clumsy rather than 
impressive. The charming “ Model of a House” 
makes one think that this architect should not have cause 
to rely on anything but his obvious architectural talent 
for “a living.” 


PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS AND PRINTS BY MARIETTE 
LYDIS ; PAINTINGS BY OROVIDA ; PAINTINGS AND 
WATER-COLOURS BY FRANCES HODGKINS AT 
THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 

Here are three exhibitions by three women artists— 
each completely different, so different, in fact, that one 
would hardly believe they belonged to the same time and 
space. Miss Mariette Lydis, though she was born in 


Vienna and “ had no special art studies, and is entirely 
self-taught,” belongs to the international école de Paris. 
She paints in the manner of the early Flemish painters 
so far as her smooth handling of pigments and her 
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“ tight” drawing is concerned, and it is this manner, 
together with a psychopathic element, which is anything 
but “early Flemish” which probably attracts people 
to her art. I remember, however, to have seen some 
earlier work of hers, and it seems to me that this 
exhibition does really not do her justice. 

Orovida’s new exhibition, on the other hand, shows 
a distinct advance. She is the daughter of Lucien 
Pissarro, but to anyone willing to believe in the trans- 
migration of the soul, a strong proof of the probability 
of this doctrine. In some previous existence Orovida 
must have lived in the Mongolian East somewhere 
between Japan and Persia. She is certainly as far 
‘removed from the art of her father as his art is from 
that of the Ajunta caves. She admits the “help of 
a Japanese friend,” who taught her to paint on silk, 
but claims that the tempera technique is her own. 
It obviously is, as is also the subject matter and its 
design. That really is the remarkable thing about her 
work—the subject and the designs look authentically 
Oriental, but neither pseudo-Chinese, Japanese, Indian 
nor Persian. The advance she has made consists in the 
closer knitting of the design and in the finer, subtler 
arrangement or orchestration of colour. “ Stampede ” 
and “‘ The Beater,” both of them with some kind of 
archaic Greek affinities in addition to or side by side 
with the Oriental touch, are typical of her best 
achievements. 

Miss Frances Hodgkins is the doyenne of this group, 
and, in fact, not ashamed to confess her age. She was 
born in 1870. Most people looking at her paintings 
would regard that date as a printer’s mistake—19I10 
would seem a more probable year. Miss Hodgkins is 
modern ; she is also an extremely good painter. In fact 
when it comes to the question of invention of colour- 
themes I am not sure that there is a better one—male or 
female—to be found anywhere. Her colour schemes— 
indescribable in colour verbiage—are as original as 
they are consistent and authentic; you would no more 
dispute their validity than you would question the 
validity of nature’s own. These colour schemes are 
wedded to natural forms, quite recogaizably. There 
are trees, and hills and houses, and fruit and flowers 
and jugs and vases, and figures and so forth; but they 
find themselves together on the canvas as they would not 
find themselves together in nature. They are absolutely 
in their right places, nevertheless, because they are parts 
of a carefully arranged design. 

And the conclusion : here is my opinion for what it 
is worth. I admire Miss Hodgkins’s art immensely ; 
I think it is great—but I cannot love it—it lacks the sigh 
or the smile, the sob or the laughter of life. 


OTHER EXHIBITIONS 


Mr. H. E. Du Plessis’ recent pictures at Messrs. 
Agnew’s makes a gay and pleasant show. It gives one 
the feeling that the artist can see good in all things, even, 
for instance in “ Tregunter Road, Chelsea,” which, if it 
has any civic conscience at all, must wish to look as Mr. 
Du Plessis has made it appear. Likewise one imagines 
that “‘ Chez Madame Varnier,” with its spotless white 
table cloth used to such good purpose in the design, 
must satisfy Madame’s housewifely pride. So likewise 
“The Bridal Procession,” with a teddy bear as the 
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coachman, must look as every child would wish it to 
look. And the artist manages even to invest his land- 
scapes with a certain toy-like gaiety, as in “ Dieppe 
Harbour.” For him, one imagines, the world must be a 
pleasant place to be in, for like a sundial he only counts 
the sunny hours. 

Mr. Eugéne Berman, on the other hand, who held an 
exhibition at the Zwemmer Gallery, must be a sad man. 
His paintings, with their queer rocks and stooping 
figures, seem to express a nostalgia for the days of great 
painting, for Mr. Berman knows all about the Old 
Renaissance Masters and shows his knowledge in every 
line and every touch of his brush. _But it is a sad world 
in which he lives, a vale of shades, not without attraction, 
for when all is said Mr. Berman is unquestionably an 
artist. 

Somewhat akin to him, or rather to his nostalgic 
mind, was the late Ambrose McEvoy, whose water- 
colours and a few oil paintings were on view at the Beaux 
Arts Gallery. They are all apparently works of his last 
period and all seem affected by the sad disease to which 
he succumbed. It is as if the artist was afraid to tread 
otherwise than gently, and nearly all his pictures here are 
in the character of mere suggestions, with nevertheless 
in the portrait heads an astonishing amount of modelling 
and completeness despite the extreme delicacy. And 
there is more of Whistler in him, in such things for 
example as the “ Girl in a Hat,” or in the delicate “‘ Canal,” 
than of Augustus John and Walter Sickert, with whom 
he also worked. The oil paintings, however, are, I 
imagine, not sufficiently advanced to have won his 
approval for public exhibition. 

Mr. Fergus Graham, who exhibited his paintings at 
Messrs. Reid and Lefevre’s Galleries, has rapidly 
advanced from the status of an amateur to that of a 
professional, though I think he wisely keeps within the 
present limits of his capacity. His, too, is a world of 
his own, a clean, clear-cut world, whether he depicts, 
say, “ Sussex Fields,” “‘ Dorset Uplands,” or a “ View 
from Campden Hill,” or takes us into unknown regions 
such as we visit in “ The Far Journey,” or “ St. Peter.” 
These dreams of an outer space are probably his re- 
action against our material and industrialized existence, 
an effort to escape from it, for their queer walls of rocks 
and violent recessions are not surréaliste in conception. 

The other show at Messrs. Reid and Lefevre’s 
Galleries is entitled ‘“‘ Modern French Classics,” and 
includes works by Odilon Redon, André Derain, Raoul 
Dufy, Henri-Matisse, Modigliani, Utrillo, Bonnard, 
Dufresne, Vuillard and Picasso. The most interesting 
because least familiar contribution is Dufresne’s “‘ La 
Nature Morte au Grandin,” a good design in an attrac- 
tive and unusual colour scheme. But one gets very, 
very tired of Modigliani and such a formless picture 
as Matisse’s “‘ Les Deux Raies,” and such mechanical 
forms as de la Fresnaye’s “‘ La Carafe,” which already dates. 

The Barbizon House Winter Exhibition likewise 
comprises “ classics,” though of the earlier generation, 


including such “old favourites” as Anton Mauve, 
Théodore Rousseau, Boudin, Corot, Daubigny, Fantin- 
Latour, to which are added Whistler, Brangwyn, Wilson 
Steer, Cameron, Watts, Clausen and Arnesby Brown. 
Of the Boudin’s, the Mauve’s and the “ Evening Walk ” 
by Whistler, particularly, one would never tire; they 
are sO quiet, so sure of their qualities. 
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Mr. Stephen Bone’s oil paintings on view at the 
Redfern Gallery are also quiet, companionable little 
works, pleasant to look at, though with no very striking 
qualities. - The only larger picture, “‘ Tower Stairs, 
Pool of London,” is also the most ambitious one, with 
its ship forms in relation to the figures in the foreground. 
One hopes that this young artist may devote more of 
his time to subjects of this kind, which test his mettle. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AT 
THE GALLERY OF THE R. W.S., PALL MALL, EAST 


Except for the fact that this exhibition contains a 
number of exhibits of inadequate technical merit I 
think it is as good as any of its predecessors and in 
some respects better. At least, I have the impression 
that more artists have sought and found inspiration 
outside the eternal land- and town-scapes—the “ distant 
hills” and the beautiful “architecture.” Not that 
these subjects are lacking; on the contrary they still 
form the majority and one cannot blame their authors. 
After all print makers must not be expected to indulge 
in print making for its own sake; they need to feel 
the consolation that they are likely to find buyers for 
their work, and, unfortunately, most of the successful 
etchers in the past have in the main confined themselves 
to landscapes and townscapes, so that the public only 
knows an etching from the subject—this is, of course, 
an exaggeration just great enough to reveal the grain of 
truth. At all events there are enough good prints of 
these two types of subjects here to satisfy those who 
prefer them from Mr. Ian Strang’s impressive but 
stark “‘ Maison des Consuls, Perigueux,” to Mr. F. L. 
Griggs’s warm and poetic “ Memory of Clavering,” 
from Mr. William P. Robbins’s simple ‘“ Southwick 
Beach” to Mr. C. H. Basket’s moist, moonlit “‘ Low 
Tide at Whitstable,” which, I take it, is a soft-ground 
aquatint, though I did not know there were such things. 
But it is really the other subjects which interest one 
especially just because they are uncommon. Here two 
newcomers should be welcomed, namely, Mr. Raymond 
T. Cowern, whose “ Conversation ” is “‘ eloquent,” and 
Mr. R. S. G. Dent, whose two hospital subjects have 
the right feeling. Mr. Eric Taylor’s “ Morning ” 
deserves mention because of its subject, an animated 
station scene. Mr. Russell Flint’s “‘ Saddlery of the 
Dordogne ”’ is a drypoint with a very charming pattern— 
albeit too obvious. His “ Acrobats at Lorca Fair,” also 
a drypoint, makes one think that the artist might feel 
it worth while to re-design this excellent subject which 
does not quite get its due in the present composition. 

H.F. 


THE COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART 
Public Lectures during March, 1935 


Miss Rose Graham: The English Monastic System 
and its Influence upon the Arts. March Ist at 5.30. 
Free. Professor John Shapley: Relation of Oriental 
and Early Christian Art. March 19th, 21st at 5.30. Fee 
10/6. Professor Paul Ganz: Swiss Painting from Witz 
to Holbein. March 11th, 13th, 14th, 15th at 5.30. Fee 
£1 1s. Professor W. Martin: Rembrandt and XVIIth 
Century Painting in Holland. March 18th, 2oth, 22nd, 
25th, 27th, 28th at 5.30. Fee {1 1s. Dr. H. Voss: 
Italian Baroque Painting. March 11th, 12th, 15th, 18th, 
19th, 21st at Ir a.m. Fee £1 Is. 
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COLOUR FACSIMILE REPRODUCTIONS 


Messrs. Frost & Reed, Ltd., of Bristol and 
London, have recently published three more 
of their admirable colour plates, two of them 
reproducing notable works seen in last year’s 
Summer Exhibition at the Royal Academy, 

.d here illustrated in black and white. 
“The Quay, Concarneau,” is by Terrick 
‘illiams, R.A., of which 125 signed artist’s 
oofs are published at £4 4s. and unsigned 
ints will appear later at {1 1s. The colour 
rface is 18 in. by 214 in. 

“ Through the Old Wade Bridge, Glen 
imond,” is by S. J. Lamorna Birch, R.A. 
here are 150 signed artist’s proofs at £4 4s. 
yw issued, and unsigned prints at £1 Is. 
ill be published later. The colour surface 
15 in. by 22} in. 

The third plate is “ The Viaduct,” by 
anhope A. Forbes, R.A., colour surface 
in. by 23 in., of which there are now ready 
o signed artist’s proofs at £4 4s., with 
isigned prints available later at £1 Is. 
he quality of these reproductions is, as 
sual, of a very high order. 


ECORATIONS BY TIEPOLO AT MESSRS. 
AGNEW’S GALLERIES 

We publish on page 171 two of the three 

iagnificent decorations by Tiepolo now on 
ew at Messrs. Agnew’s Galleries. 

The superb draughtsmanship of these 
ictures is evident from these black and 
hite reproductions, but the panels them- 
elves measuring 41 in. by 75 in. with their 
mple but lovely colour scheme of grey and 
solden yellow are most fascinating. 

There are four of this series in existence, 
of which three are at Messrs. Agnew’s and 
one in Berlin, and are said to come from the 
Panigai Collection near Treviso. 


OUR COVER PLATE 

“The Frankland Sisters,” engraved by 
W. Ward, A.R.A., after Hoppner. Our 
readers will remember a recent sale at 
Messrs. Christie’s (December 7th) when 
this beautiful print was sold at a very high 
price to Mr. Frank Sabin, by whose courtesy 
we reproduce it. For many years the original portrait 
group by John Hoppner, R.A., was in the collection 
of Sir Charles Tennant in Queen Anne’s Gate, but 
is now, alas, in America. 

The two girls in the picture were Emily and 
Marianne, daughters of Sir Thomas Frankland, Bart, 
each of whom died at an early age. There is a black 
and white mezzotint of this subject which was in great 
demand at a fabulous figure about ten years ago. 


THE KING’S HOUSE AND “JUBILEE CITY” 
IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION, MARCH 26th 
The chief feature at the Ideal Home Exhibition this 
year will be the *‘ Jubilee City,” the scheme of which will 
be a great series of mural paintings covering more than 


“ THE QUAY, CONCARNEAU ” 





“ THROUGH THE OLD WADE BRIDGE, GLEN ALMOND ” 


By S. J. Lamorna Birch, R.A. 


BEE ha 





By Terrick Williams, R.A. 


1,000 ft. of canvas representing a review of world events 
during the King’s reign from the Coronation to the build- 
ing of the Sydney Harbour Bridge and the launching 
of the “ Queen Mary.” A full-size replica of the 
“* King’s House ” (personally selected by His Majesty), 
which is the Jubilee presentation from the Royal Warrant 
Holders’ Association to the King, will be exhibited. 
The architect of this house is Mr. C. Beresford Marshall. 
Visitors will be permitted to inspect the house in every 
detail just as it will be erected at Burhill, Surrey, on the 
site which has been presented by Lord Iveagh. The 
mural decorations will include portraits of no less than 
1,000 well-known men and women who have achieved 
distinction in recent times, and are from original designs 
by Mr. Oswald Cuningham. 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


PICTURES & PRINTS + FURNITURE - PORCELAIN & POTTERY 
SILVER - OBJETS D’ART 


BY W. 





G. MENZIES 


A PAIR OF PAWING HORSES, T‘ANG DYNASTY 





The Ritchie Collection 


Sotheby’s, February 15th 


part of February were on the whole of moderate interest 
and importance, but they, nevertheless, attracted a good 
attendance and fair average prices were realized. 

There are, however, several important sales announced 
for the end of the month, the results of which will be duly 
recorded in our next number, and there is every indication 
that Jubilee year is to be an important period in the art collecting 
world. 


‘HE sales held in London during January and the early 


ENGRAVINGS 


The appearance of an extensive collection of Rembrandt 
etchings in the saleroom nowadays is a rare event, so that much 
interest was aroused by the sale of the collection formed by the 
late Mr. Alexander John Godby, of Eltham, which took place 
at SOTHEBY’S rooms on January 29th and 30th. 

Prior to this sale we have to go back to 1924, when the Rudge 
Collection, unknown to Rembrandt experts, astonished the art 
world when it produced the high total of £34,000. 

Mr. Godby’s collection, of course, could not compare with 
this either in quality or completeness, many of the most important 
plates etched by the great Dutch master being absent from the 
catalogue. 

Of plates belonging to his first period (1628-39), “‘ The 
Descent from the Cross” and “ Christ before Pilate ”’ were 
both missing; of the second period (1640-49) we did not find 
in the catalogue the portraits of Cornelis Anslo and Rembrandt’s 
friend and patron Jan Six, nor is the famous landscape, ‘‘ The 
Three Trees,’ included; but there was a second state of the 
rare portrait of Ephraim Bonus and a second and third state of 
“The Hundred Guilder Print.” 

Coming to the third period (1650-61), important omissions 
were the portraits of the two Haarings, Arnold Tholink, and 
that of Coppenol the writing master. 

Apart from these omissions the collection in size at least 
was one of the most representative that had appeared in the 
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saleroom for the past decade, but, unfortunately, its quality 
did not equal its quantity. 

Nevertheless, a total of over £4,000 was realized, which 
all things considered must be taken as satisfactory. 

For purposes of future reference I give the prices of all the 
items sold for over £25. ‘‘ Abraham Entertaining the Angels,” 
only state, £27; “Abraham and Isaac,” only state, £26; 
** Abraham’s Sacrifice,” only state, £40; “ The Triumph of 
Mordecai,” only state, £88; “Christ Between His Parents 
Returning from the Temple,” only state with much drypoint 
burr, £125; ‘‘ Christ Disputing with the Doctors,” first state, 
£39; “‘ The Raising of Lazarus,” large plate, £25; “‘ The 
Three Crosses,” fifth state, £122; ‘“‘ The Descent from the 
Cross by Torchlight,” early impression, £31 ; ‘“‘ The Incredulity 
of Thomas,” only state, £95; ‘* Peter and John at the Gate of 
the Temple,” second state, £27; ‘‘ Medea or the Marriage of 
Jason and Creusa,” first state, £82; “‘ Jews in the Synagogue,” 
second state, £36; “ Beggars receiving alms at the door of a 
House,” £40; ‘“‘ Woman at the bath with hat beside her,” 
second state, £118 ; View of Amsterdam with five more margins, 
£170; Landscape with square tower, fourth state, £29; Land- 
scape with sportsman and dogs, second state, £27; Landscape 
with man sketching, only state, £36; Landscape with hay barn 
and flock of sheep, second state, £82; Landscape with cottage 
and hay barn, only state, £72; Landscape with obelisk, second 
state, £50; “‘ The Windmill,” only state, £86; Canal with 
large boat and bridge, second state, £51 ; Old man seated with 
flowing beard, fur cap and velvet cloak, third state, £37; Old 
man with divided fur cap, first state, £71; Young man in 
meditation, second state, £28; “‘ Faust in his Study,” first 
state, £80 ; Clement de Jonghe, fourth state, £32; Jan Asselyn, 
second state, £70; Ephraim Bonus, second state, inlaid, £34 ; 
“The First Oriental Head” (Rembrandt’s father ?), second 
state, £28; ‘“ The Fourth Oriental Head” (young man in a 
mezstin cap), second state, £25; Bearded man wearing velvet 
cap with jewel clasp, only state, £58; ‘“‘ The Great Jewish 















Bride,” fourth state, £44; Rembrandt’s mother seated at a 
table, third state, repaired, £50; Old woman sleeping, only 
state, £31; Rembrandt’s mother, head and bust three-quarters 
right, second state, £45; Sick woman with large white head- 
ess (Saskia), only state, £25; Three heads of women, one 
leep, second state, £26; and sheet of studies, with woman 
ng ill in bed, only state, £32. 
At the end of the sale a long series of etchings by Augustus 
hn were offered and sold for sums ranging from £1 to £12, 
e latter amount being given for a fourth state of the portrait 
William Butler Yeats. 


JRNITURE, CHINA, SILVER AND ART OBJECTS. 

SOTHEBY’S opened their 1935 season with a three-days’ sale 
the contents of 38, Portman Square, the residence of the late 
odorowna Lady Alington, when the very satisfactory total 
£7,625 was realized. 

Prices were especially good on the opening day, when among 
e prices worthy of note were the following: A pair of Wedg- 
od table lustres, each of two branches, 25 in., £135; a pair 

Adam table lustres of five branches, 30in., £82; and a 
iinese birdcage and stand, 8 ft. 9 in., £68. On the second day 
e following should be recorded: A Louis XV marquetry 
ireau, 2 ft. 9 in. wide, £110; a marquetry work-table of the 
me period, £58; a Louis XV parquetry lady’s bureau, £70 ; 





GOING TO THE MEET 
Christie’s, February 22nd 


By Geo. Morland 


an XVIIIth century Mortlake tapestry firescreen, 20in. by 
45 in., £60 ; while on the concluding day a pair of flower pictures 
by Pierre Van Loo made £92. 

At SOTHEBY’S rooms on January 24th, rugs and textiles, the 
remainder of the stock of Messrs. Jekyll’s, Ltd., produced a 
total of £2,418. Only one lot, however, made three figures, 
this being a XVIIth century Flemish armorial tapestry panel, 
6 ft. 6 in. by § ft. § in., which sold for £105. 

At the same rooms on the 25th, £1,065 was obtained for a 
miscellaneous collection of furniture, china and art objects from 
various sources, an interesting lot consisting of a pair of satin- 
wood hanging wall cabinets, 18 in. by 29 in., which sold for £45. 

Messrs. PHILLIPS, SON, & NEALE, on January 28th and 29th, 
sold the contents of Barnsley Park, Gloucester, when some good 
prices were realized. These included the following: A 6 ft. 
Adam four-post bedstead, £52 10s.; a Georgian mahogany 
commode, {60 18s.; an antique walnut and gilt boudoir suite 
of a 6 ft. settee on six legs, and nine chairs, £210; a Sheraton 
secretaire, £53 IIs.; a mahogany Regency 5 ft. 8 in. library 
table, £90 6s.; a set of ten Hepplewhite mahogany arch splat 
back armchairs, £168; a Chippendale pole folding firescreen 
table, £78 12s. ; a pair of Adam wall mirrors, £71 8s. ; a Chinese 
Chippendale salon suite of a settee, six chairs and two stools, 
upholstered in old needlework, £367 10s.; a pair of octagonal 
Chinese vases and covers, with black ground, £336; and a 
William and Mary salon table of carved pearwood, £73 10s. 

On January 15th Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY disposed 
of the remaining contents of 41, Grosvenor Place, by order of 
the trustees of the late Lord Davenport. 
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OLD WATER TOWER AT MOUTH OF A RIVER 
By Jan van Goyen Christie’s, February 22nd 


Among the most interesting items sold were: A chased and 
embossed silver two-handled campana-shaped cup and cover, 
George II, 1730, 85 0z., £120; a chased silver-gilt campana- 
shaped cup by Paul Storr, George III, 1817, 196 0z., 32 gs. ; 
a set of three silver-gilt chased and embossed muffineers, 
George III, 1765, 460z., 25 gs.; an antique carved walnut 
armchair on shell cabriole legs, 92 gs.; a pair of cut lustre 
electroliers, 100 gs. 

Several good prices were made for old silver at PUTTICK and 
SIMPSON’S rooms on January 24th. They included a William III 
plain cylindrical tankard by John Ruslen, 1699, 22 oz. 10 dwts., 
36s. an ounce, £40 10s.; a George II plain circular-shaped hot- 
water jug by John Wilme, Dublin, 1750, 32 oz. 7 dwts., 20s. an 
ounce, £32 7s; and a George I plain octagonal strawberry dish 
by John Hamilton, Dublin, 1719, 13 0z. 6 dwts., 115s. an ounce, 
£75 os. 8d. 

At FosTer’s rooms on January 23rd, 210 gs. was paid for a 
painting of a Bull Fight by a master of the XVIIth century 
Spanish school. 

On February 1st, SOTHEBY’s dispersed the well-known 
collection formed by the late Rev. Francis Savage, of Eastry, 
Kent, a total of just under £2,000 being realized. 

Prices for the most part were moderate, but the following 
items merit recording : A pair of Bow Figures of a Drummer and 
Fifer, 10} in., £115; a pair of Bow Figures of Cooks, 6} in. 
high, £105; a Chelsea group of two figures seated, the lady 
with a basket of grapes, and the man holding a goblet, 8 in. high, 
twice marked with small and large red anchor, a group which, 
according to the catalogue is believed to be unique, £75; a 





LE MIDI 


By Nicolas Lancret Christie’s, February 22nd 


APOLLO 


Sheraton mahogany sideboard on square tapering legs, inlaid 
with pendant husks, 5 ft. 6in., £48; a set of four Chippendale 
chairs with interlaced vase shape splats and cabriole legs, £85 ; 
a Chippendale lounge armchair, upholstered seat and back and 
carved cabriole legs, £75; and a fine Chippendale sidetable, 
with rectangular top and shaped apron frieze on nicely carved 
cabriole legs, with boldly carved claw and ball feet, 3 ft. 9 in. 
wide, £108. At the same rooms on January 31st a collection of 
old English silver from various sources produced the very satis- 
factory total of £2,095. 

The highest price per ounce was 132s., given for a pair of 
Queen Anne taper sticks with tall slender faceted columns on 
faceted octagonal bases, by Lewis Mettayer, London, 1713, 
8 oz. 17 dwts., which at this price made £58 8s. 2d. Other items 
for which 20s. or more an ounce was obtained were an Irish 
circular bowl on three hoof feet, 6 in. diam., Dublin, mid-XVIIIth 
century, 6 0z., §28. (£15 12s.) ; a pair of George I plain octagonal 
trencher salts, London, 1714; and two others similar, 1731 and 
1738, 7 0z. 16 dwt., 31s. (£12 1s, 9d,) ; a George II plain pepper 
pot of baluster form, London, 1729, 2 oz. 8 dwt., 45s. (£5 8s.) ; 
two others of similar type, London, 1730 and 1743, 3 0z. 13 dwt., 
44s. (£8 os 7d.); another of similar type, London, 1736, 2 oz. 
2 dwt., 62s. (£6 10s. 2d.); a George I plain porringer with two 
scroll handles, London, 1716, 6 oz. 14 dwt., 42s. (£14 Is. 4d.) ; 
and a pair of George II sauceboats of plain helmet shape on 
three hoof feet, London, 1743, 18 oz. 15 dwt., 26s. (£24 7s. 6d.). 


COINS AND MEDALS 


Some good prices were realized at a two days sale of coins 
and medals held at Messrs. GLENDENING’S rooms in Argyll 
Street on January 23rd and 24th. 

An outstanding lot amongst the medals was a group of four 
decorations awarded to Sergeant-Major Madden of the 
41st Foot, which sold for £50. They included the Victoria 
Cross, the Crimean medal with bars for Alma, Inkerman and 
Sebastopol, the French military medal for valour and discipline, 
and the Turkish Crimea medal. Among the coins one must 
note a James V gold bonnet piece, said to have been made from 
gold recovered from Crawford Moor, Scotland, £13; a Mary 
Lion or forty-shilling piece, £14 10s.; and a Mary Ryal, 


1557, £26. 
PERSIAN MANUSCRIPTS 


A collection of Oriental manuscripts catalogued as the 
property of a lady made a total of £2,423 at SOTHEBY’s rooms 
on February sth. The collection included several fine versions 
of Firdausi’s great poem Shah-namah or “ The Book of Kings,” 
and one of these written in Nasta’liq within gold and coloured 
rules on 587 leaves, dated 1486 and containing over thirty 
miniatures, was bought by a well-known lady collector for 
£300. One of the miniatures illustrated “ Kai Kaus tempted by 
Iblis attempting to fly to heaven.” Another version executed in 
1667 and bearing the seal of the Emperor Alamgir sold for £160. 

Of the eight manuscripts of Nizam’s romantic tale, 
““Khamsah,” the most important was one written by the 
XViIth-century scribe, Ali Mahmud, which sold for £130; 
while £135 was given for a XIVth-century version of Sadi’s 
Bustau or “ Fruit Garden.” 


AMERICAN ART SALES 


The first sale of note to be held at the AMERICAN ART 
ASSOCIATION’S GALLERIES in January was that which took place 
on the 4th consisting of a collection of paintings formed by the 
late Mr. Charles Stewart Smith and others, the eighty-three 
items producing nearly £12,500. 

The outstanding item was a painting by Frans Hals, “ Two 
Singing Boys,” 23} in. by 19} in., which was reproduced in our 
last number. This picture, which was painted in 1629, appeared 
in the London market over fifty years ago in the Albert Levy 
sale long before the work of Hals was appreciated by British 
collectors. It then made no more than £89. It later entered 
the collection of the Baron de Beurnonville, finally entering 
Mr. Smith’s collection through the medium of the Galerie 
Sedelmeyer. It now made the considerably enhanced figure 
of £4,000. 

Other items which must be recorded include ‘ Moonlight,” 
364 in. by 29 in., by the American artist, Ralph Albert Blakelock, 
£360; “An Arab Warrior,” 32in. by 26in., by Adolph 
Schayer, £410; a characteristic work by J. C. Cazin, “‘ Moulins 
a Vent,” 19in. by 24$in., £210; a head of a boy, by J. F. 
Millet, 16 in. by 12} in., £360; a small work by Corot, “ Batelier 


CHARLES II 
WALNUT CHAIR 


Sotheby’s, 


February 15th 


au bord d’un etang (Ville d’Avray),” 14in. by 21}in., £420; 
a portrait of a gentleman in a green coat, 30 in. by 25 in., by 


T. Gainsborough, £480; Mrs. Charlotte Williams, 30 in. by 
25$in., by George Romney, £700; and the Comtesse de 
Parabere, 53 in. by 39}in., by J. M. Nattier, £360. 

Of much less importance was another sale of pictures held 
on the 25th, the 100 items producing no more than £4,000. 
Only half a dozen lots passed the £100 mark, the chief being 
a portrait of George Washington, 28 in. by 23}in., attributed 
to Gilbert Stuart, which made the modest figure of £280. The 
other three-figure items were a pair of portraits by Samuel 
Lovett Waldo, 30in. by 25in., of Mr. and Mrs. Philemon 
Halsted, which together made £210; a portrait of a lady, 
42in. by 32in., by the XVIth-century Italian artist Lavinia 
Fontana, £120; the “ Promenade de la Cour a Versailles,” 
32$in. by 55}in., by J. L. Gerome, £140; and a girl with 
auburn hair, 20} in. by 16}in., by J. J. Henner, £140. 

A few prices worthy of record were made at a two days’ 
sale of furniture and objects of art held on January 11th and 12th, 
a total of £8,750 being realized. 

Among some Oriental porcelain on the first day the highest 
price was £70 given for a K‘ang Hsi peach bloom rouge box, 
while on the second day a Queen Anne plain silver coffee pot, 
London 1703, sold for £110; a Brussels tapestry panel, circa 
1700, “‘ Ceres pleading with Proserpine,” made £450; and a 
Flemish Renaissance tapestry, “‘ The Wars of the Romans,” 
went for £320. 
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s,EORGE WASHINGTON By Gilbert Stuart 
sold at the American Art Association Galleries, New York, 
Fanuary 25th 


A GROUP OF TANAGRA TERRA-COTTA STATU- 
ETTES, GREEK. Circa 450-250 B.c. Revelstoke Collection 
Puttick and Simpson, Friday, April, 5th, 1935 


At a similar sale held on the 18th and 19th an early American 
silver sugar bowl and cover by Paul Revere, Boston, made 
the top price, going for £220. 

Among the furniture were an inlaid mahogany shelf clock 
by David Wood, of Newbury Port, Mass., about 1790, £160, 
and a carved mahogany curved arm sofa by Duncan Phyfe, 
£130; while a Georgian silver two-handled tea tray by Richard 
Sibley, London, 1820, sold for £80. 

An interesting sale of paintings, water-colours and drawings 
by modern French and American artists from the collection of 
Mr. D. G. Kelekian was held at RAIN’s GALLERIES, New York, 
on January 18th, a total of £7,650 being realized. 

The chief lot in the sale was a gouache by Toulouse-Lautrec, 
a portrait of H. G. Ibels which fell to a bid of £700, while 
** Concordia,” by Puvis de Chavannes, made £300. Another 
gouache, a head of a woman by Rouault, went for £420, and 
£500 was given for ““ The Guitar Player,” a work by Courbet. 

The following prices should also be recorded: Signac, 
“The Seashore, £130; a water-colour by Derain, landscape 
with trees, £40; a head of a woman by the same, £125; and 
a bust of a woman also by Derain, £110; a painting by Corot, 
a man in red livery, £620; “‘ La Dame a la Violette,” by Picasso, 
£440; a reclining nude by Braque, £170; the Port of Audierne 
by Marquet, £170; ‘‘ House at the Seashore,” by Bonnard, 
£100; a still-life by Gris, £150; a bouquet of flowers by 
Vuillard, £230; and a nude with seashell by Dufy, £100. 
There were also the following works by Rouault: a female 
nude, £220; “ Three Male Hearts,” £80; a seated woman, 
£120; and a portrait of a girl, £120. 


FORTHCOMING SALES 


The following are amongst the sales announced by CHRISTIE’S 
to take place in the first part of March. 

On March ist is to be sold a collection of pictures, drawings 
and engravings from various sources which include works by 
or attributed to George Morland, Gainsborough, Cornelisz 
van Haarlem, K. Molenaer, Kneller and Beechey. On the 
following Monday, March 4th, will be sold old pictures from 
the collection of the late Lord Sands, and old pictures and 
colour prints from various sources, Lord Sand’s pictures including 
works by M. Dahl, Kneller, Westell and Wilkie. 

Of more importance is the sale of modern pictures and 
drawings to be held by the same firm on the 8th, which includes 
drawings by Cox, De Wint Cattermole and others, and pictures 
by Israels, Matthew Maris, A. Mauve, Daubigny, Millet and 
a number of Royal Academicians. 

CHRISTIE’S, too, will hold another picture sale on March 15th, 
consisting of ancient and modern works mainly from the 
collections of the late Lady Battersea and the late Lord Lawrence 
of Kingsgate. 

Many have had a prevous auction history, amongst them 
being a work by Ludovico Carracci, “ Sibylla Libyca,”’ which 
was in both the Hamilton Palace and Beckett Denison sales ; 
several works by Etty, amongst them being “ Diana and 
Endymion,” at one time in the Novar Collection; Miéillais’ 
** Charlie is my Darling,” which last appeared in the saleroom 
in 1900, and Holman Hunt’s study for his painting the ““ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” in the Tate Gallery. 

The Revelstoke Collection of ancient Greek pottery is to be 
sold at Messrs. PutticK & SIMPSON’S rooms on April 5th. The 
collection is an extensive one, and comprises many fine pieces, 
and among these might be mentioned: A black figure Hydria, 
184 in. high, designed with figures of Zeus and Juno in quadriga, 
attended by Minerva, Apollo, Hermes and other deities. Greek, 
600-500 B.c. A black figure Amphora, 14} in. high, with six 
figures of men dancing. Circa 600 B.c. (Butler Collection). A 
red figure Krater, 114 in. high, from the Hope Collection. A 
black figure Lekythos, 14 in. high, Herakles fishing from a sea- 
girt rock, on another rock Poseidon with trident, holding a fish, 
and on a third rock Hermes (also from the Hope Collection). 
A white figure Lekythos, designed with figures offering before 
a gabled stele, 12}in. high. Fine Attic work, circa 450 B.c. 
A small collection of Tanagra figures of terra-cotta. Greek, 
circa 450-250 B.C., including a fine seated figure of a lady, 
probably playing knucklebones, a figure of Eros, standing figures 
of draped girls, etc. A few aragonite vases, Egyptian, circa 
3,000 B.c., Roman and Pheenician glass, iridescent, and an ivory 
syrinx or Pan’ s Pipe, consisting of eight graduated reeds, 54 in. 
to 24 in., early Greek. A very remarkable example and extremely 
rare, from the Kennedy Collection. 
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Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, should send a 
full description and a Photograph or drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. 
ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. No charge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in “ Apollo.” 
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IN NO CASE MUST THE 








A.117. MR. S. W. WOLSEY. SUPPORTERS 
AND CREST IN WROUGHT IRON FROM THE 
GATES OF GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL.—Crest : 
Out of a ducal coronet a pair of wings. Supporters : 
Two lions rampant. 





The device which is supposed to be that of the Rev. 
Knightley Chetwood (not Chilwood) was erected on the 
gates of Gloucester Cathedral during his term of office 
as Dean of Gloucester, 1707-20. It cannot, however, 
be traced that the device in question was the crest of 
the Dean as supposed. He is believed to have used the 
crest of a demi lion gules out of a ducal coronet or, 
which may, possibly, account for the error attributing 
the device to him personally. The Rev. Knightley 
Chetwood, D.D., was born in 1650; was Chaplain to 
James II, and intended by that King for the Bishopric 
of Bristol in 1688, an appointment which he never 
received. He was Chaplain to the Forces in Holland 
from 1689 to 1704; was claimant to the Barony of 
Wahull, and died in 1720. 


A. 118. MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON. ARMS 
ON SHEFFIELD CAKE BASKET.—Arms: Argent, 
three crescents per pale azure and gules, on a chief of 
the second three fleurs-de-lys of the field; impaling, 
sable, a fesse between three lions rampant or. Crest : 
A pillar proper surmounted by a crescent argent. 


It is regretted that the Arms on the dexter side of the 
shield and the crest cannot be identified. The Arms 
on the sinister side are those of Palmer of Hartlip, co. 
Kent. 


Granted 19 Elizabeth 1577. 
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A.119. MR. JOHN F. JUPP, NEWPORT, MON. 
CREST ON CHINESE MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
COUNTERS.—Crest: A lion’s head erased gorged 
with a ducal coronet surmounting the initials “ C. L.” 

This crest probably belonged either to the family of 
Lugdon or Lushington. Sets of these counters, beauti- 
fully engraved with Chinese scenes, and with milled 
edges, are frequently found in Chinese black lacquer games 
boxes, which were imported during the XIXth century. 


A. 120. MESSRS. THOMAS BRADBURY & SONS. 
CREST, ETC., ON SILVER-HANDLED TROWEL, 
SHEFFIELD, 1833.—Crest: A tower argent, on the 
battlements a cock proper, surrounded by a garter with 
motto, “ Vicisti et vivimus,” and pendent therefrom the 
badge of the Order of William of the Netherlands. 

This must have been made for Sir Henry Allen Johnson, 
second Baronet of Bath, co. Somerset. He was born 
September 26th, 1785; was M.A. of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and while there was tutor to the Prince of 
Orange, to whom he was Aide-de-Camp when the 
Prince joined the Army of the Duke of Wellington in 
the Peninsular War. He served at Cuidad Rodrigo, 
Badajoz, Salamanca and Vittoria, and was a Knight of 
the Order of William of the Netherlands. He died 
June 17th, 1860, having married June 8th, 1818, 
Charlotte Elizabeth, daughter of Frederick Philipse of 
Philipsebourg, New York. 


A.121. MR. REGINALD MULLINS. ARMS ON 
SILVER TANKARD.—Arms: Per chevron argent 
and azure three mullets counterchanged. Crest: An 
arm embowed in armour proper, holding in the hand a 
branch of laurel. 

The Arms in this case are those of the family of Day of 
Shropshire, but the crest rather differs from that used 
by the family in general, which is usually, a mullet 
between two wings conjoined. 


A.122. MRS. MACDONALD. DEVICE ON A 
CHINESE PORCELAIN PUNCH BOWL, circa 1775. 
—First crest: A demi horse between two fleurs-de-lys 
in chief debruised by a Marshal’s baton, Longueville : 
Second crest: A dove with wings elevated proper 
holding in the beak an ear of wheat or leaved vert, 
Clerke. The whole surrounded by a garter bearing the 
inscription ““ Munus et Monumentum Victorie Henry 
VIII Spurs 1513.” 

This bowl was probably the property of Dr. Longueville- 
Clerke of Kensington. The horse in the first crest is 
probably a Chinese mistake for a ram’s head, as that 
crest debruised by a Marshal’s baton with the two 
fleurs-de-lys in chief, was granted temp. Henry VIII 
to Sir John Clerke, Knight, of Weston, co. Warwick, 
as a reward for taking prisoner at the Battle of Spurs, 
August 14th, 1513, at Borny, near Tourenne, Louis 
d’Orleans, Duc de Longueville and Marshal of France. 
The crests and motto on the bowl rather discount the 
story on the paper inside the bowl, that it was taken as 
loot from Tippoo Sahib at Seringapatam in 1799. 







PORTRAIT OF GIOVANNA TORNABUONI 
By Domenico Ghirlandaio (1449-1494) 
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Purchased by Mr. Edsel Ford from the collection of Mr. ¥. P. Morgan 












A LATE GOTHIC RELIEF: THE DEATH OF 


THE VIRGIN IN 


VALENCIA CATHEDRAL 


BY AUGUST L. MAYER 


HE large woodcarving in relief in the 
old Chapter House, now called the 
Chapel of the Holy Grail, in Valencia 
Cathedral, has been justly described 
' E. Tormo in his guide book “ Levante ” 
an outstanding work dating from about 
‘70... The lower portion represents the 
eath of the Virgin, and in the upper portion 
r soul, crowned as Queen of Heaven, is 
ceived by Christ and God the Father. 
yrmo regards it as the work of a Spanish 
tist in Flemish or German style. He 
iggests that it may be a fragment of the 
mporary Retablo Mayor (reredos of the 
gh altar) in Valencia Cathedral. After the 
2struction by fire in 1457 of the old silver 
tar, this temporary work served as a sub- 
itute for several decades until the new silver 
etablo was completed in 1506. Tormo is 
so of opinion that the author of this relief 
ay perhaps be Francisco Cetina, who 
ctually had some share both in the temporary 
id in the new Retablo. 

On examination of the documentary 
evidence,” however, the Spanish critic’s sug- 
sestion becomes more and more improbable. 
In the first place we have no work in existence 
which can with any certainty be attributed 
to Francisco Cetina. Further, we only know 
of him as a “ platero,” #.e., a silversmith. It 
is quite true that he and other members 
of the guild were entrusted with the restora- 
tion of the silver figure of the Madonna. It 
had been badly injured by the fire, and was 
only saved from destruction by the heroism 
of the negro slave Lanzelot. They were also 
commissioned to make the new silver altar. 
But as a matter of fact six out of the eight 
silver reliefs were executed by the Pisan 
artist Bernabé Taddeo de Piero di Pone. 
Unfortunately none of these reliefs are extant, 
having all been melted down during the 
Napoleonic wars. 

It appears that the native artists were 
rather found wanting, and only made use of 
for a time as a makeshift. When the com- 
petition instituted in 1470 proved unsuccessful, 
the work was entrusted to the Valencian 





WOODCARVING IN THE CHAPEL OF THE HOLY GRAIL AT 
VALENCIA CATHEDRAL, REPRESENTING THE DEATH OF 
THE VIRGIN 


silversmiths Cetina, Davo and Castellnou, who were to with the Retablo which was actually made. In any case 
have been employed originally. They were still being it is very questionable whether Cetina was a sufficiently 
supplied with material after 1480, but, as I have already skilful woodcarver to be entrusted with this relief. 
stated, they appear to have had little or nothing to do There is another point to be considered. It seems 





2 Sanchis y Sivera, ‘‘La Catedral de Valencia” (Valencia 1909). See 


especially pp. 168, ff. 


Apo.to, Vol, XXI, No. 124, April, 1935 





1 E. Tormo. “Levante” (Madrid, 1923) Guias Calpe Series, PP. cxxxii extremely doubtful whether there was any woodcarving 


on the temporary high altar. We only know that it was 
made of wood. This may quite well mean that the 
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framework of the actual altar was of wood. It was 
decorated by the painters Antonio Miré and Juan 
Dolma, with the above-mentioned silver figure of 
the Madonna as the chief ornament. This figure 
was naturally the principal glory of the new Retablo as 
well. 

The style of the wooden relief appears so definitely 
German that we should prefer to see in it the work of 
a German artist who was employed in Spain. Our next 
step is to pass under review the artists who were working 
in Valencia. Here we only reach a negative result, for 
Agustin Nicos Aleman, who in 1494 delivered the silver 
relief of the Coronation of the Virgin for the new high 
altar, could scarcely be taken into consideration either 
for chronological or technical reasons. This same Nicos 
(this is obviously the incorrect Spanish form of a 
German name) was undoubtedly identical with the 
magister et aurifaber from Lauingen on the Danube 
whom Hieronymus Miinzer met in Valencia when he 
was travelling in Spain in 1494. This German gold- 
smith seems to have been regarded with great respect by 
his fellow-countryman. But the silver relief turned out 
to be so faulty that it had to be melted down. 






Cf. ‘Itinerarium Hispanicum Hieronymi Monetarii” ed. L. Pfandl. 
“Revue Hispanique"’ xlviii, and A. L. Mayer, “ Gotik in Spanien.” 
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DETAIL OF THE HIGH ALTAR AT SARAGOSSA 

We seem to get nearer to the author of the wooden 
relief if we look for him among the followers of Master 
Hans Peter Dansé (Danzer ?) from Schwabisch-Gmiind, 
who was working in Saragossa from 1467 to 1477, and 
who executed the admirable sculptures of the main 
section of the Retablo Mayor in the Cathedral.‘ Several 
points might be mentioned which are strongly reminiscent 
of this artist himself : e.g., the “‘ interrogative ” snakelike 
curls of the moustaches,’ the head of the apostle who is 
kneeling in profile on the extreme right, and the folds of 
the drapery. But the treatment of the beards, though 
closely related to his style, is more mannered. On the 
other hand, the relief shows a more pronounced feeling 
for beauty, especially in the crowned head of the Virgin. 
It could only be a late work by Master Hans, if it is 
actually by his hand. Certain differences between the 
wooden relief and the alabaster sculptures at Saragossa 
can of course be easily accounted for by the difference 
of the material. It is unfortunate that we do not possess 


more fragments of the reredos to which the relief 


originally belonged, as the artist might then be more 


easily identified. The present background of the relief 


is obviously modern. 


* Cf. A. L. Mayer, “‘Gotik in Spanien.” Ch. 22. 
* These; snaky strands have exactly the effect of ornamental calligraphy. 
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“THE INDIAN PERIOD OF EUROPEAN FURNITURE” 


ILl. 


BY RALPH EDWARDS AND K. DE B. CODRINGTON 


E are now able to approach the question 

concerning the genesis of these groups of 

indubitably Indian objects—did they in 

fact serve as models and set a fashion in 
1e West, as Dr. Slomann contends, or did they, on the 
trary, owe their existence to Western influence ? 
{ere the question of priority in technical processes is 
1e crucial test. As for veneering, the process in 
urope dates back to classical times, and is described 
y Pliny, who specifies the materials employed. When 
e pass to a later period and to extant examples, we 
nd the process appearing as an auxiliary to inlay 
1 the solid wood at the end of the XVth century. 
‘he transitional phase may be seen at South Kensington 
1 a magnificent pair of folding doors from the Palace 
f Federigo, Duke of Urbino, at Gubbio dating from 
bout 1480. Towards the end of the XVIth century 
he craft was virtually perfected in Europe, notably 
n German “Picture Marquetry,” where the veneers are, in 
ome instances, astonishingly fine. Contemporary Spanish 


marquetry shows a similar technical accomplishment 
in veneering, but with decoration in the intarsia style. 
England lagged behind in this matter, inlay in the solid 
wood being still generally practised down to the Restora- 
tion. It is not until Charles II’s reign that anything 
which can justly be described as fine vencering appears 
on an unequivocal English piece, and then the process 
was introduced full-blown from Holland. The Indian 
furniture of Group 2 is finely veneered, and, fortunately, 
this group can be dated. Having established its 
chronology, we shall return to consider very briefly 
some further comparative details of construction. 

The clue piece is the “ Mass Table” reproduced 
in our last article, which leads us to ascribe this group 
to “Missionary” influence. It is, of course, well known 
that the art of Akbar’s Court was profoundly influenced 
by the fathers of the Society of Jesus. Not only did they 
import innumerable Western examples, but they also 
introduced artists and craftsmen. The artist honoured 
by Jahangir as “ Hunarmand” (the skilful) has been 
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Fig. I. CABINET ON 
DRAWERS. Blackwood, 
veneered and inlaid with 
ivory. The form Euro- 
pean; the decoration 
Mughal. Circa 1690. 
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The India Museum 






Lent by the 


a 3 Hon. H. A. Law 














Fig. II]. TABLE. Veneered and 
inlaid with bone and light and dark 
woods. Indian. Circa 1685 


The Victoria and Albert Museum 
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Fig. IV. CABINET. Veneered and 
inlaid with bone and light and dark 
woods ; the drawer-linings and carved 
terminals of teak. Indian. Circa 1685 


The Victoria and Albert Museum 
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identified with Austin of Bordeaux, whose name is 
associated with the inception of Indian pietra dura. 
The table in question is clearly Eurasian. Its Portuguese 
inscription, its typically Portuguese combined chalice 
and monstrance, its angels with censers and candles, 
and its cherubs all proclaim Jesuit inspiration. On the 
other hand, the Mughal element is as clear, even to the 
pointed hems of the musicians’ and dancers’ costumes, 
an. the mythical Sirmurgh, derived through Persian art 
frm the Chinese Féng. As our previous illustrations 


INDIAN PERIOD OF EUROPEAN FURNITURE” 


In this group, representing a distinct school of 
decoration, must be included a large number of cabinets 
and chests of all sizes, forming a consecutive series 
which follows the development of Mughal art up to the 
beginning of the XVIIIth century. Their forms are 
Western, based upon the well-known Italian inlaid 
writing cabinets with falling fronts of the 16th century, 
a type which soon became popular all over Europe. 
The chronology of the decoration is further defined 
by the existence of a lavishly inlaid cabinet on drawers 





Fig. II. WALNUT CABINET. Decorated with marquetry of various woods and ivory on panels 


of ebony. English. 


show, Chinese dragons and Western cherubs appear 
on the tile mosaics of the Lahore Fort built for Jahangir 
about 1610. There can be no doubt that the table 
should be referred to Jahangir’s reign. It is possible 
to isolate further Western motifs. The rayed paterae 
in the borders have their counterpart on Italian inlaid 
walnut chests and chairs of X form dating from the 
end of the XVIth century, while the double-headed 
S scroll dragons alternating with these paterae occur on 
Elizabethan carved oak furniture (Dictionary of English 
Furniture, Vol. II, P. 37, Fig. XX). The vase and 
flower motif first appears in Indian art at this time. 
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About 1680 (Mr. Francis Mallett) 


closely following a Charles II model, which the Hon. A. A. 
Law has lent to the India Museum (Fig. I). 

Before dealing with this outstanding object, it will be 
well to draw attention to a typical specimen of the 
smaller cabinets representing the same school of 
decoration as the “ Mass Table” (Fig. V). Here, again, 
the parallels with earlier European ornament are striking. 
Firstly, this little cabinet, like many of its fellows, has 
black and white chevron borders, exactly similar to those 
employed on Italian coffers of the XVIth century, and 
later on Spanish and German cabinets. Secondly, the 
vase with highly stylised floral sprays, among which are 


Fig. V. CABINET, Ven- 

eered and inlaid with woods 

and bone. Mughal. 1610- 
1620 


(India Museum) 


Fig. VI. CABINET ON 

STAND. The cabinet 

decorated with marquetry of 

dark and light woods, pegged 

with bone ; the stand inlaid 
in the solid wood. 


Indian. Circa 1700 


(The Victoria and Albert 
Museum) 
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“THE INDIAN PERIOD OF EUROPEAN FURNITURE” 


perched aquatic birds, has a very suggestive parallel 
in the marquetry decoration of a small group of Italian 
mid-XVIth-century furniture formerly regarded as 
English, notably on the front and inner drawers of a 
well-known cabinet from the Macquoid Collection 
(Macquoid “‘ Age of Oak,” Pl. 5 and Fig. LVI). 

Among salient details in cabinets of the same group, 

affording clear European parallels, are chequer borders, 
| fine geometrical inlay cut in transverse sections, 
f which the counterpart may be found on Italian caskets 
; | gaming boards for chess and backgammon, dating 
n the XVIth century and usually attributed to 
tice. Indeed, the only appreciable difference is 
in the Indian work, which persists to-day under 
name of “ Bombay Work ” (Sadeli), white metal is 
uded in the fasicules from which the sections are cut, 
le in Persia yellow metal is used. The same range 
zeometric Ornament, embodying the same technique, 
ears on small Spanish caskets of the XVIth century, 
ch, being in themselves in form derived from Italy, 
‘ be assumed to have provided the original models 
the Indian cabinets. 
Returning to the Mughal element in these cabinets 
ich can be shown to develop consecutively throughout 
XVIIth century, we may draw attention to the 
urrent Sirmurgh, together with court and hunting 
nes, closely related to the Lahore tile mosaics of 
iangir’s reign (1607-1623), which have been referred 
already in connection with Mughal Chinoiserie and 
ristian influence (Article I, Pl. 1, Fig. A and B). 
We are now in a position to date the “ Mass Table ” 
d the early group of cabinets in Group 2 by Western 
ilogies, the Mughal element, and Jesuit influence, 
vhich predominated in Lahore before the suppression 
of the churches in 1613. The earliest group of cabinets, 
then, may with confidence be assigned to a period about 
1610-20. 

For the chronology of the development in this 
school of decoration fortunately we have a reliable guide 
in the cabinet upon drawers belonging to Mr. Law, 
which is based indisputably on an English or Dutch model 
of a type fashionable about 1675-1690, and usually 
decorated with marquetry (Fig. II). In form the parallel 
could scarcely be closer—the frieze is of precisely the 
same convex form as in the familiar European prototype, 
while the arrangement of the drawers and the general 
proportions are but slightly modified in the Indian 
example. As for the decoration—Sirmurgh, hunting and 
court scenes—the motifs clearly represent Mughal art 
in its later decadent phase during the reign of Aurangzeb. 
The borders with their thick repetitive scrolls, so distinct 
from the simple attenuated scrollwork of the earlier 
group, are derived from late XVIIth century carpet 
design. Taking the origin of the model into account 
and allowing a time-lag for the transmission of the 
form from Europe, this cabinet may be dated about 
1690. 

Before turning to the technology, we will briefly 
examine the cabinets in Group 3, in order hereafter to 
submit both groups to the same tests. These cabinets 
have hitherto been regarded as emanating from Goa 
and labelled “ Indo-Portuguese,” a title now altered by 
Dr. Slomann to “ Malabar,” on an inference drawn 
from certain literary references. We see no more 
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reason for one provenance than for the other; though 
the cabinets are undoubtedly of Indian wood and manu- 
facture. The first example, already reproduced by 
Dr. Slomann (Burlington Magazine, January, 1935) and 
dated “perhaps late XVIth century,” is a curious 
perversion of form, the upper portion being a cabinet 
while the lower vacillates between a table and a 
chest (Fig. IV). The veneered decoration consists 
solely of a circular diaper of light wood pegged with 
bone to form the pattern. This decoration is strongly 


Fig. VII. CABINET ON DRAWERS. (See Fig. I) 


reminiscent of the Italian chests and game boards 
mentioned above. Here it is important to note that 
the brass handles on the Indian chests and cabinets in 
both groups are of the specifically European looped 
type. On this cabinet the handles are provided with 
back-plates, intricately pierced to match the escutcheons 
and corner-pieces ; and, moreover, since the marquetry 
pattern is adapted to the shape of the escutcheon, 
the mounts must be accepted as original. Their 
decadence is obvious, but a parallel may be found 
in the key-plate of a chest from Group II in the 
India Museum. 


For the chronology, the table (Fig. III) may be 


regarded as the clue piece. The uprights and stretchers 
of the stand imitate turnery of a complex spiral twist 
which, save for the fillets, has its counterpart in Dutch 
turnery of the period 1660-1685. The pear-shaped 
feet are closely paralleled on innumerable European 
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tables of that time. The significant difference is that 
here the “ swashes ” of the turnery are worked by hand 
whereas the European models are, of course, lathe- 
turned. The obvious imitation in this instance is very 
rudimentary compared with the turnery which figures 
prominently in the Singalese and Batavian blackwood 
furniture of approximately the same date. 

As against Dr. Slomann’s preference for Malabar 
as the origin of this group, the claims of Surat may be 
taken into account, since their wood-carving in teak 
was an indigenous and highly developed art. The 
terminal figures of the hybrid cabinet (Fig. IV) are 
obviously derived from the ubiquitous Elizabethan and 
Jacobean caryatides. Nowhere in India at that period 
is there anything comparable to the foliated, moulded 
capitals, the scrolled form of the consoles, or the 
cornucopia base. This cabinet, which has counterparts 
elsewhere, is identical in technique, decoration, and 
the character of its mounts with Fig. III, and the group 
must therefore be regarded as dating not much earlier 
than 1685. 

A second cabinet (Fig. VI), which came to the museum 
via Portugal, presents a problem of some complexity. 
It bears the same mounts as Figs. III and IV), 
and like them is decorated with marquetry, dark on a 
light ground ; the veneer is secured to the carcase by 
wooden pegs, the bone pegs again forming part of the 


marquetry pattern. In the stand a different process is 
employed ; it is inlaid in the solid wood. The awk- 
wardly splayed legs finish in scrolled feet of bird form 
distinctly reminiscent of the Indian sacred goose. Bur 
when we turn to the marquetry decoration we are 
reminded of the symmetrically arranged fine arabesque: 
which in England came into fashion during the reigr 
of William III. Moreover, at South Kensington ther 
is also a table of which the legs closely resemble thx 
stand of this cabinet, the top being inlaid with foliatec 
scrollwork reminiscent of Fig. VI, but larger in scale 
Without unduly stressing the resemblance, a compariso1 
may be made with the arabesque and macaw decoratio1 
of the well-known cabinet in the museum, dated 168: 
(W. 14-1911). It must be noted that in this secon 
“* Malabar ” cabinet the decoration is true marquetry 
that is to say cut out with the saw through successive 
layers, and therefore in technique identical with the 
marquetry of the West. As against this, the veneered 
groundwork of the little cabinets of Group 2 is laic 
down piece by piece, while the later blackwood cabine 
on drawers (Figs. I and VII), here dated circa 1690, is 
also decorated by the true, layer-cut method. Taking 
the accomplished technique into consideration, and the 
distinct parallel with seaweed marquetry afforded by 
the design, it is impossible to assume that this cabinet 
and the analogous table were made before 1700. 





Fig. VIII. CASKET. Decorated with marquetry of bone and woods by the Alla Certosina method. 
Venetian. XVIth century. (The Victoria and Albert Museum) 
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OLD SHEFFIELD 


~ HEFFIELD is regarded by many intelligent people 
as a modern industrial and murky town devoid 
of any historical associations whatsoever, un- 
mindful of the fact that it is mentioned by Chaucer 
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s “ Reves Tale ” and that it has some buildings of 
at interest, including the place of imprisonment of 


ry Queen of Scots. Furthermore, it was 
his town that Old Sheffield Plate was in- 
ted about 1740 by Thomas Boulsover, 
iself a cutler, and brought to perfection 
another cutler, Joseph Hancock about 
0, Over twenty years before the establish- 
it of the Assay Office in 1773. 
The purpose of this article, however, is 
show the historical importance of the 
ery industry in Sheffield for more than 
»e centuries as revealed in the precious 
yuscripts preserved with just pride at 
lers Hall. In these treasured documents 
recorded from the year 1614 the individual 
‘ks not only of cutlers proper, but also of 
allied craftsmen, the scissor-makers and 
arsmiths The first entry in the old book, 
ich, incidentally, is in its original binding 
nped with portcullises, roses and other 
vices defaced beyond recognition by more 
in three centuries of incessant use, is illus- 
ted (Fig. I) and begins as follows : 

William Wilkinson hadd this marke appointed 
ind assigned to him by consent of the said Jury, 
viz W. On the first page are also the names of 
the jurymen, the body appointed to govern the 
guild, as it may be called, namely, 

Willm. Wilkinson Jo. Parkin 
Nicholas Turton Willm Wylde 
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CUTLERS’ MARKS 


recorded by Edward Ibbetson in 1655, was transferred 
to Raph Hydes. The marks of the scissorsmiths, 284 
in number, begin in 1620 or a little earlier, the first 
mark being that of William Birley, a cross within a 
lozenge, and the last that of Thomas Parker in 1679. 
Against several names, numbered 1 to 126, are the dates 
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Thomas Webster Robte Pearson Wipf HrlBrsfon hard hid marke appombohiand&; ‘ 
Robte Sorsby Antho: Webster afi grres8 te Added by confont aAthe (ih Jury) wird 4 w } 
Willm Webster Jo. Creswick & 
John Parkin of Southa Lawrence Sheppard * i ijelad Enaton $oS 6 tby# afrgned fo Bom wis w——1 
Godfrey Birley ffrancis Carr 
Geo : Hobson Jo. Oxspring der? Harcbffer | b> 1654 ampembeb pefre ti — & 2 
The earlier marks are composed either of Ai yaa shee 
the surname initial, as B, for the above Godfrey + Seafhy bh od ws é 
Birley, and R, for John Rawson; or two ; Pea 
ee Oifin m nocbifis fthe dh ‘Lave 
initials, JP, for Jo. Purselow ; TS, for Tho. | me! g 
Spooner; GW, for Geo. Wilkinson; WS, ly be ponsha gf Bence t "yy Hy ke 
for William Stone; and RS, for Robert Cals ele ae. "5 ° t 
Stanley. An exception is George Marsh, who pdrfeey Qn ley! B’ 
used an anchor. Occasionally a mark is ————— Se aS 
transferred to a family connexion, as in the dee apebfen % 


cases of Nathaniel Robinson (died in 1629), 
which was “ Reserved for John Sonn of Jo: 
Robbinson ;” that of Edward Barlowe, 
composed of his initials EB, which was 
“ Reserved for y* son of W™ : Wadsworth ;” 


Fig. 


and that of William Staniforth, a member of a conspicuous 
family of generations of Sheffield cutlers, “ 
James Stainforth” in 1637. 

The first book, from which these extracts are taken, 
contains also the marks of shearsmiths and scissorsmiths. 
Of the former the appropriate mark of a pair of shears, 
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A PAGE FROM THE MS. AT CUTLERS’ HALL 
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of deaths, beginning with 1628 and ending in 1654 with 
that of William Bamforth, one of several members of 
this prominent family. 

Just before the death of William III an interesting 
mark appears for the first time, in 1700 to be precise, 
composed of the name of a foreign city, Paris, which 
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Fig. II. FIFTEEN MARKS OF CUTLERS, 1726, 
showing the mark of Thomas Boulsover 


was adopted by John Brough and reserved later, in 1705-6, 
for John Justus (Justice). The Paris mark, slightly 
different, was registered by Samuel Greaves in 1707 and 
the same mark with variations was adopted by other 
cutlers between that date and 1750. In 1701 Joseph 
Stannyland registered the mark of REx and Roger Cooke 
that of How—a mark to be found with trifling differences 
in the accompanying devices in later years under other 
names, for example, in 1703 under John Gray whose 
son also used it ; and in 1705 under William Fox. Other 
cutlers using it were Thomas Nutt with a sceptre ; 
Joseph Ellis, with a crescent and shamrock, also adopted 
by his son; John Holland, using How 1n Lonpon from 
1765 ; and Thomas Maxfield, with a cross and a fleur-de- 
lis, in 1774 and 1787. The names of several foreign 
towns and countries were registered throughout the 
XVIIIth century, e.g., SPAIN in 1711 by George Cart- 
wright ; ViGo and ROME in 1712 by Ben Littlewood and 
Steven Fox respectively; and Lyons and Troy by 
Matthew Warriso and Joseph Lockwood in 1713. 
Registered between 1714 and 1750 were such places, 
countries and continents as Europe, Asia, Brest, Doway 
(Douai), Savoy, Nantes, Vienna, Mons, Venice, Hanover, 
Prussia, Lyons, Madrid, Holland, France, Berlin, Lisbon, 
Tunis, Bern, Parma, India, Cuba, Turin, Russia, Mexico, 
Barcelona, Egypt, Germany, Venice, Italy, Toledo, 
Genoa, Patagonia, Congo, Cracow, Leipsic, Peru, Naples, 
Tula, Malta, Lemburg, Pekin and Siam. Of English 
names registered from 1713 to 1790 there are Dover, 
Bath, London, London City, London Bridge, How-in- 
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London, York, Hull, York City, Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Lincoln, Worksop, Dublin, Birmingham, Bath, and 
Yeovil. To these may be added “ Irish ” and “ England.” 
A transatlantic flavour is given by the addition of America, 
for Joseph Baggaly, 1760 ; Havana for Isaak Ellis, 1762 ; 
Crown Point for Jonathan Ragg, 1769, doubtless adopted 
from the military expeditions against that French fort in 
North America; New York for John Greaves, 1775; 
Panama for Samuel Bullus, 1776; Penobscot for John 
Haslam, 1779, then a haven of refuge for the persecuted 
loyalists in America; and Quebec for Henry Hancock, 17'5. 
Whether the mark Boston, recorded by Jno Kinder in 
1755, is intended for the historic Lincolnshire town, or ihe 
place of the same name in Massachusetts, I am unable to 
determine. Gods from classical mythology were a'so 
adopted as marks: JUPITER, VENUS and others, as well as the 
names of such famous men as Homer, Horace and Vir;il. 
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Fig. III. FIFTEEN MARKS OF CUTLERS, 1724, with 
the mark of Joseph Hancock 
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Fi IV. TWO KNIVES FROM THE PUBLIC MUSEUM, 





1 1768 the following Memorandum is inserted in the 

se ond book : 
This is to acquaint all succeeding Searchers (that it is the 
nanimous consent of the present Mastér Cutler, Wardens, 
archers, and Assistants,) that Cast Steel, in English, French, 
any other Language, shall never be granted to any one 
rson, but shall be at Liberty, for all Freemen, to use upon 
ist Steel only—Likewise any Person, putting up a Word, 
a Foreign Language, or Carracter, in Order to be taken, 
a Mark, shall be Oblidged to Explain the meaning, English, 
the Searchers, before they examine the Books the above 
emorandum to be tansferd into the next Ledger. 

30th Aprill 1768. 


Here and there an interesting observation is recorded 
a; inst the mark of a cutler, e.g., in 1648, that it was 

) near ” the mark of another cutler that it was ordered 
** ot to be lett againe.” 

rhe first series of cutlers marks ends about 1679, 
ai. | is followed by a list of apprentices. 
The second book of marks from 1679 to 1810 of 
lers, scissorsmiths and shearsmiths, beginning with 
t of John Trickett, of a well-known family of cutlers, 


Fae 


is preceded by the title of ‘“‘ The Markes of All persons 
as have been admitted freemen of the Corporation of 
Cutlers in Hallamshire in the County of York and are 
living in 1678.” 

So strict were the regulations against the adoption 
of what may be called colourable imitations of marks 
that such injunctions as the following were not infrequent: 
“ Ordered [in 1665] by y* Company that this mark of a 
spearhead <_ be not granted any more after y* decease 
of widdow Mathewman [widow of Richard Matewman] 
by reason it is the same that Tho: Hobson stamps.” 
Similar regulations were enforced by the London cutlers, 


OLD SHEFFIELD CUTLERS’ 


as recorded in Mr. Charles Welch’s History of the 


Fig. V. YA KNIFE STAMPED LIEGE REGISTERED BY JOHN NICHOLSON, 1748. 
In the Collection of Mr. Frederick Bradbury 


Fig. VI. A KNIFE AND FORK MARKED HOW. 
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SHEFFIELD. Stamped ESPAGNE, for Benjamin Withers, 1767 





Cutlers Company. 

A few cutlers adopted dates as their distinctive 
marks, as “93” [1693] for Samuel Moore and John 
Hale; “‘ 702” [1702], for Joseph Grimeshaw; 1723, 
for Philip Smith ; 1728, for Benjamin Moore ; 1738, for 
James Smith ; and 1749, for Matthew Spencer. Initials 
are not in every case a guide to the names of cutlers, 
a previous mark having been inherited or transferred, as 
seen in the registered mark of SJ or JS for William 
Newbould, and MY for John Cartlidge, both in 1709. 
No reason is recorded in 1755 against the mark FRANCE 
registered by Thomas Wilkinson in 1744, “ never to be 
let again.”” Surnames as trade marks were forbidden in 
1773 in consequence of the confusion caused by their 
use. 

From 1791 the book of marks includes filesmiths (first 
recorded in 1682), scissorsmiths, razormakers, sickle- 
smiths, shearsmiths, knifemakers, forkmakers and knife- 
handmakers. 


Cutlers were, however, at work in Sheffield earlier 
than 1614, and their marks recorded. The earliest known 
mark is that of William Elles in 1554, granted by the 
Lords of the Manor, the Earls of Shrewsbury, who 
enjoyed the privilege of granting marks before the 
incorporation of the cutlers as a guild or company. 
In 1614 heavy fines were imposed and paid to the then 
Earl for divers offences : for working without the neces- 
sary qualifications, such as not serving the full term of 
apprenticeship. A page of these first marks is illustrated 
in Mr. T. W. Hall’s “ Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Sheffield Manorial Records,” 1928, Vol. II. 
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In the Collection of Mr. Frederick Bradbury 













































In the accompanying illustration of fifteen marks 
(Fig. II) may be seen the registered mark in 1726 of 
Thomas Boulsover, the inventor of Old Sheffield Plate, 
and the mark DVBLIN, adopted in the same year by 
Thomas Michell, the master of Joseph Hancock (1711- 
1791) already mentioned, whose own mark, HANCOK, 
with a cross above, was recorded in 1734, and is illustrated 
at the top of the next illustration (Fig. III). This 
excellent craftsman was regarded with such favour that 
he was elected Master Cutler in 1763, and was appointed 
one of the original guardians of the Sheffield Assay 
Office, instituted in 1773. On the same page will be found 
two marks of place names, as previously mentioned, 
LONDON and TVNIS. 


A few specimens of cutlery bearing Sheffield marks 
are illustrated, including two knives from the Public 
Museum in Sheffield, stamped ESPAGNE, doubtless 
a variation of the mark L’7ESPAGNE, registered in 1767 
by Benjamin Withers (Fig. IV). The second is a knife 
with a handle of white porcelain painted with flowers, 
stamped LIEGE, with a crown and a cross or trefoil, 
the mark adopted by John Nicholson in 1748, in the 
interesting collection of steel work of Mr. Frederick 
Bradbury (Fig. V). In the same collection are a knife 
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Fig. VII. STEEL TOBACCO RASPER. 
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Fig. VIIA. INSIDE OF RASPER. 
In Collection of Mr. F. Bradbury Fig. VII 
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and fork with pearl handles, the former bearing the mark 
HOW with three other devices—a mark with different 
devices used by several cutlers, as already explained 
(Fig. VD. -Messrs. Tessiers have shown me some knives 
with silver “ pistol’? handles of the XVIIIth century 
stamped HOW, with three devices differing from the 
above. Some knives with one of the HOW marks are ir 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. The Cutlers Company 
of Sheffield have a collection of knives, including specimen: 
by George Britain, Joseph Ward, and Michael Hunter. 
showing the marks granted to them in 1761, 1769 and 
1780 respectively. 

The last piece to be illustrated here is not cutlery 
but an example of Sheffield steel work in a tobaccc 
rasper in the possession of Mr. Bradbury, who is als« 
the owner of another rasper, inscribed with the name ot! 
Thomas Parkin, 1765. It is inscribed within 
Chippendale frame : 

AMos BETTS 


File Smith 
Sheffield 1752 


Inside is stamped the mark of the maker T. SHAW. 
Amos Betts may be the man of this name who is recorded 
in the list of apprentices of the Cutlers Company as an ap- 
prentice of his father, Amos, and 
as a freeman of the Company in 
1750 (Fig. VII). The maker of 
the rasper may possibly be 
identified as Thomas Shaw (an 
apprentice of one Henry Smith, 
cutler) who was granted the free- 
dom of the Cutlers Company in 
the same year as Amos Betts, 
his contemporary and probably 
his intimate friend. Whether 
he was the same cutler whose 
mark SHAW is stamped on the 
blades of some silver-handled 
knives, made in Sheffield in 
1777-78 by a silversmith using 
the unrecorded mark RT, shown 
to me by Messrs. Tessiers, cannot 
be determined. 


The ancient and honourable 
craft of cutler was so prosperous 
in Sheffield in the XVIIIth 
century that apprentices of good 
birth were attracted, not only 
from Yorkshire, but also from 
other counties, and even from 
Scotland and Ireland. 


In compiling this article I am 
indebted to the Cutlers Company 
for permission to examine the 
old books, and to Mr. J. H. 
Whitham, Clerk of the Company, 
for help ; to that exhaustive work 
in two volumes: R. E. Leader’s 
“History of the Company of 
Cutlers in Hallamshire,” 1905-6 ; 
to Mr. Frederick Bradbury ; to 
Mr. J. W. Baggaley, Curator of 
the Sheffield Museum; and to 
Messrs. J. W. Northend. 
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THE ENGLISH METAL CANDLESTICK 


BY R. GOODWIN-SMITH 


Fig. I. 
CANDLE MOULD, 


XVIIIth century. 
Height 13 in. 





Apsley Collection 





EPYS mentions candles often—as often as 
he mentions the state of his eyes; and it 
may well be that the prevailing use of this 
“ means of light had an adverse effect upon 


is sight. 


However, the student must go far back beyond 


‘A plague on these candles, 
they try my eyes,’ exclaimed 
Samuel Pepys on December 16th, 
1664 ; and “this night” he wae 
J0 exasperaled by the reeks and 
odours emanating from the can- 
Ales, that he experimented with 
burning wax “lo see whether the 
smoke offends like that of tallow.” 
Again, in 1669, be writes thal 
his friend ‘hath . . . not only got 
me a candlestick made after a 


form he remembers to have seen in 


Spain, for keeping the light 


from one’s eyes, but hath got it 


neat, and 
Jesigns lo give it me.” 


Jone in vilver very 


jar was set, 
f 


its wick. 





Fig. la. 
WALL PRICKET. 


XVth century. Earliest 
form of Candlestick 


the completed candle was pulled out by 


EARLY CANDLESTICKS 


Candlesticks of the Middle Ages were fashioned 
of pewter, bronze, laten, or wrought-iron. 


A man 


‘epys to discover the beginnings of the candle, 
vyhich has an astounding antiquity. Every school- 
boy remembers that in King Alfred’s day they 
narked the time with coloured rings round the 
burning candles, while countless old mariners 
have blessed them, at seeing their light coming 
in a long golden beam from the lighthouse of 
bygone centuries. Probably the candle is as old 
as the graceful little oil-lamp of ancient Greece. 

Poor people would either make themselves 
lights of rushes gathered by the housewife, and 
dipped in oil or grease, or spend the hours after 
sunset in darkness. Early candles would be made 
for the wealthier, of wax or tallow. Such homely 
fellows as these were used till, in 1709, 
the candle tax forbade the home-made 
candle—and also all lamps save those 
burning fish-oil. By the mid-XVIIIth 
century men learned to prepare a 
hard white wax from the blubber of the 
sperm whale, and for a century our 
forbears worked by the sperm candle’s 
steady light, until, at length, there 
appeared the paraffin wax candle, which 
banished all other kinds. 

The early candles were made by 
rolling the melted wax on a board. 
In making tallow candles, a wick was 
placed in a tapered mould (Fig. I) and 
the tallow runin. When the soft tallow 


stick, 








Fig. II. 


CANDLE PENDANT, 
forefather of the Candle- 
13 in. high. 
XVIth century 
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would ram a rough spike or pricket (Fig Ia) in 
his wall, and stick his candle on it, and it was 
some while before there appeared the absurd 
luxury of a little dish to catch the grease! The 
rounded socket for holding the candle did not 
appear till the XI Vth century, and had no popularity 
until nearly two centuries after. 

In the quaint “‘ Ménagier de Paris,” however, 
is Mentioned, among instructions for managing a 
XIVth century gentleman’s household, that the 
lady of the house must be sure to see that at 
night each servant has a candle in a flat-bottomed 
candlestick at a safe distance from the bed. (She 
must, moreover, teach them to put out their candles 
by blowing them out, or by pinching the 
wicks ; not by throwing shifts and odd 
garments upon them !) 

In small houses, the combined rush 
and candle-holder became extensively 
used somewhat later; and in the 
Privy purse expenses of Henry VIII, 
in 1529, I find: “Item for a botell of 
salet oyle and for Russhes to brenne wt. 
the saied oyle—iijd.” 

Henry VIII owned many laten 
candlesticks, some “guilte and paynted,” 
with “antique” women and boys at 
the top, others made to be “ fasstened 
to a walle,” also “ twooe great standinge 
candlesticks ” of wood. 





Fig. IV. 
RUSH AND 
CANDLESTICK 
HOLDER WITH 


Twist ornament 
and spear-shaped 
feet. 
Height 9 in. 


SPRING 1650 


“ 
( Lf Fig. III. 

: WROUGHT 
IRON 
CANDLE 
HOLDER 
with stick for 
rushes. 
Mid-XVIIth 
century. 


Fig. V. 





RUSH AND 
CANDLE 
HOLDER. 





| 





Early XVIIIth 
century. 
Fromacobler’s 


shop in Bury Height 3 ft. 


\ 
> 
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Fig. VIIc. 


BRASS CANDLESTICK. 
Early XIIIth century. 
Height 12 in. 


Author’s Collection 


A SIMPLE BRASS CANDLE- 
STICK OF 1660 


Fig. VI. 
WROUGHT IRON CANDLE 
STANDARD of exquisite work- 

manship with spiral twists. 
XVIIIth century. 


From a private collection 





Fig. VIIB. JAMES II OCTAGONAL ENGRAVED 


BRASS CHAMBER CANDLESTICK 
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g¢. VIIA. BRASS ENGRAVED CANDLESTICK. 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


1680 


Fig. Il, a XVIth century candle pendant of Suffolk 
or.gin, from a fine private collection, foreshadows the 
candelabra, although these were not to become popular 
in this country for some while yet. Figs. III and V, 
both from the same collection, are specimens of the 
combined rush and candle-holder previously mentioned, 
the rushes being carried by a hinged clip on the stem. 
Fig. V is the later example. Other crude pendants were 
adjustable in length by means of an extremely undecora- 
tive ratchet. 

The tinder box was a favourite means of pro- 
ducing light, as will be seen from Breton’s remarks, in 
1626: “ The Maid is stirring betimes, and 
slipping on her shooes and her petticoat, groaps for the 
tinder box, where, after a conflict between the steel and 
the stone, she begets a spark, at last the candle lights 
on his match. ne 

In the XVIIIth century, artificial lighting has become 
more civilised, and the iron craftsman more of an artist. 
The fine Devon XVIIIth century candle standard, 
shown in Fig. VI, is a specimen of wrought-iron crafts- 
manship which leaves the former examples an immense 
distance behind. Unlike many of its kind, its height is 
not adjustable, but the delicate spiral twists, and the 
central acanthus foliage are wrought with a masterly 
hand. 

With this, we will leave the wrought-iron candlestick, 
and turn a little back, for the study of its cousin in brass. 


THE BRASS CANDLESTICK 


With the Restoration, brass had become a favoured 
material for candlesticks ; while others were of enamel— 





CANDLESTICK 


or, as Pepys remarked, of silver. It must be noted, 
however, that humble country folk on the East Coast, 
and the Sussex Weald, would still “‘ make-do ” with 
rough and ready candlesticks of iron or oak—and since 
iron is durable stuff, they would be using patterns dis- 
carded centuries ago by the wealthier folk. Fashion had 
nothing to do with them. All through the centuries, 
men of the Weald held to their homely prickets. These 
varied so littl—unlike their costly cousins of brass, 
silver and crystal, that one takes a great risk in assigning 
a date to them. They were created for a single honest 
purpose, that of holding a candle firmly, and since the 
candle’s shape did not vary, neither did that of the crude 
iron candlestick—except where some genius craftsman, 
(as in Fig. VI), was inspired to make poetry out of iron— 
and this would be for some wealthy city client, more often 
than not. Some of the old rustic candlesticks do some- 
times display, however, some interesting little piece of 
ingenuity—the old “ bayonet catch,” for instance, for 
raising the candle as it burns down. 

Meanwhile, on the great London dining tables shone 
candlesticks and candelabra of precious metal and 
exquisite workmanship—for the candle was, even yet, 
the major means of illumination—and servants would 
move around cautiously snuffing the wicks. A delicate 
operation, this, involving much damage to furniture and 
upholstery if one were careless with the snuffers. Indeed, 
Swift, in his satirical counsel to servants, says “ Snuff the 
candles at supper as they stand on the table, which is 
much the surest way, for if the burning stuff gets out of 





Fig. VIIp. A XVIITH CENTURY BRASS CANDELABRA 


Victoria and Albert Museum 
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the snuffers it may fall into a dish of soup and 
be immediately extinguished with very little stink.” 


Fig. VII illustrates a simple brass candlestick of 1660, 
with a slide for altering the height of the candle, and for 
ejecting its stump; and a capacious grease-pan. Such 
slides were introduced into brass candlesticks in the mid- 
XVIIth century. Fig. VIIB is a James II octagonal 
brass chamber candlestick ; and Fig. VIIc, a little later, 
is a large specimen of sheet brass, with a hook for con- 
venience in carrying it. 





Fig. VIII. 


CAST BRASS CANDLE- 

STICK, 1750. Of baluster 

type popular throughout the 
XVIIIth century 


OLD GLASS 


1755 


This study would not be complete without a passing 
reference to the brass candelabra. Fig. VIIp, from the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, is a good representative 
specimen of the late XVIIth and early XVIIIth 
centuries, with its branches radiating from a baluster 
stem, which terminates in a large sphere. It is 
surmounted by a cherub of the Charles II type. The 
delicacy of the branches should be noted. Many of 
these candelabra were inspired by Dutch patterns, 
but the best broad rule of thumb for the student 
is that at the dawn of the XVIIIth century the arms 
would be almost invariably attached to the sphere itself, 
instead of from a baluster just above it. 


Wall brackets were not very common, and rarely 
seen in the poorer houses, where a wall spike served that 
purpose ; but in the later Stuart houses one might find 


hinged candle arms adorning the frames of mirrors, so 
that my lady might appraise herself in their orange glow. 
The repoussé silver sconce also found some favour. 


Presently, the cast-brass baluster type of candlestick 
became popular beyond all others. It was made in the 
greatest profusion in the XVIIIth century. Fig. VII), 
from the Apsley Collection, illustrates the type, while 
Fig. IX is a comparatively rare brass candlestick with 1 
cylindrical glass candle-shade, and perforated brass cup-- 
a bedroom type of candlestick, often fitted with a long - 
handled cone extinguisher. Fig. X is a graceful specime ) 
of the late XVIIIth century. 


Unless we remark on the Georgian candlesticks, s ) 
often fashioned in sheet-iron, this will conclude ou: 
brief history of the candlestick ; and although the harc 
modern glare of electricity has long enjoyed its supremac 
it is pleasing to reflect that there are still hundreds o° 
homes in England and America where discernin 
hostesses prefer to grace their dinner table with th 
mellow orange glow of the candle—most enchanting 
intimate, and ancient of all lights. 


Fig. X. BRASS CANDLESTICK. Late XVIIIth century 
The property of Messrs. Green & Hatfield, Ipswich 
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THE FORTUNE TELLER 


In the Collection of Mr. Frank Brangwyn, R.A. 


By Albert de Belleroche 
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ALBERT DE 


BY JULIAN 


THE FUNERAL OF EMILE ZOLA. 


BELLEROCHE 


A. MILLEST 


By Albert de Belleroche 


Foreword by Frank Brangwyn, R.A. 


“¥ 7 J pein can one say of a painter whose works have always been the admiration of his fellow artists the world over, except to 


point out to others those qualities which have created such admiration : 


vitality of whose work is always a joy ? 


mo? 
model. Always he is supremely himself. 


the qualities of a true painter, honest and sincere, the 


Belleroche reflects the mentality of his time, an ardent lover of the subtleties of tone and colour, capturing swiftly the life of the 
nt, be it the sunlight playing on a vase of flowers, the elusive glitter of a silver teapot, or a fleeting expression on the face of the living 


That Belleroche is not more generally known is due in part to his own temperament, for he is a modest and retiring man, content 


to work in obscurity, caring only for his art. 


It is, however, high time that his work had wider recognition. Recently a large gallery in the 
Salon was put at his disposal, where he showed a great many of his paintings and lithographs. 


The critics were unanimous in their praise, 


but again he went into retirement to his Sussex home, there to work quietly and seek new inspirations. 


Belleroche has always been active and curious in acquiring knowledge : 


powerful and tender. 


In a nervous and graceful manner he has painted the men and women of his time. 


his work is inspired with an animation that is at once 
His still life pictures—with the 


glimmer of light on silver and other objects, the shadows full of rich and reflected tones—has brought a new note into this kind of painting. 
One might say that he has carried the tradition of Chardin a step further, giving immediacy to his effects of light and colour, crystallizing 


the emotion of a particular moment. 


In this work one feels that, with his lively and nervous handling of paint, he makes the objects before 


him live in the moving light that plays on them, and it is not surprising that Degas thought so highly of these works. 


As a lithographic artist he stands alone. 


No modern can touch him, either in his knowledge or the quality to be got out of the stone. 


No one else has succeeded in making lithography the rival of painting. His prints are full of colour and animation and subtle delicacy. He 
wins from the stone the utmost richness it is capable of yielding. His prints exhibit the full orchestration of tone, from light to dark. 
Roger Marx, in the ‘“‘ Gazette des Beaux Arts,” wrote : ‘‘ On the stone he paints with wash or draws with the chalk, using the 


different grains of the stone to give the delicate tonality of a face emerging from a profound shade. 


of these subtleties. 
What more is there to be said ? 


His use of old paper enhances the quality 


Making his own inks, he produces the warm brilliance of a sanguine such as is found only in the Old Masters . . .” 


I shall not try to compare him with such and such an artist of to-day or yesterday. He is himself : 
he does not look at his model through a synthesis already created by another. 


No man was ever more personal in his work. The result 


is something not easily expressed in words, but which has always profoundly moved his artist friends—something caught swiftly and fixed 


for those who can see and feel. 


OME thirty-three years ago a_ well-known 
journalist, in search of a point of vantage from 
which to view the funeral procession of Emile 
Zola, called on a painter who lived opposite 

Zola’s house, but found the artist unapproachable. 
“I was very pleasantly surprised,” wrote the journalist, 
“‘ at the unapproachableness of the painter living opposite 
Zola’s house, and resolved to call upon him again on 


another occasion when I had no favour to ask of him. 
I have since done so half-a-dozen times.” 

The result was an exhibition of paintings and litho- 
graphs by the unknown Albert de Belleroche in the 
exhibition room of the “ Zeit.” At this exhibition the 
chief attraction was a large oil sketch of Zola’s funeral. 
This canvas created intense interest, not only on account 
of the subject but because of its artistic qualities. It 
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was painted from the artist’s window in half an hour 
and never touched again, but in those thirty minutes 
Belleroche, with a few rapid strokes of his brush, had 
blended the red uniforms, glittering inscriptions and 
surging crowd into a perfectly harmonious whole, 
enveloping the canvas in an atmosphere which testified 
both to his technical ability and to his fine artistic 
sense. 
Previous to this exhibition Belle- 
roche had been living in absolute 
retirement for about fifteen years, 
concerned only in the pursuit of his 
beloved mistress, art. Fortunate in 
that he had not to paint for a living, 
it can be truthfully said of him that 
he indulged in art for art’s sake. 
That his modesty is not a pose is 
perfectly evident to all who have had 
the pleasure of meeting him; and 
to-day, notwithstanding the fact that 
he is recognized as a genius by those 
whose judgment is unassailable, he 
retains the same modesty and un- 
approachableness as in those early 
days. 


I remember that in 1926 the 
editor of The Print Collector’s Quar- 
terly, knowing of Belleroche’s friend- 
ship with the late John Sargent and 
the influence he had on Sargent’s 
experiments in lithography, per- 
suaded him to write an article on 
“ The Lithographs of Sargent,” and 
in a short foreword Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson, referring to Belleroche, 
wrote: “I have had some difficulty 
in overriding the objections raised by 
his modesty to this act of authorship, 
and in obtaining his permission to 
reproduce as a frontispiece to the 
article an interesting sketch by him- 
self of Sargent in his early Paris days, 
drawn in 1883.” His friendship and 
admiration for Sargent were very 
real and lasting : it began during the 
year 1882 at an annual dinner offered 
to Carolus Duran by his pupils. 
Belleroche had only been a few days 
at Duran’s studio, but, having heard 
that Sargent—whose successes at the 
Salon were the talk of Paris—would 
be at the dinner, attended for the 
purpose of meeting him. This was 
the beginning of a friendship which 
lasted until Sargent’s death; and 
when Sargent left Paris and settled 
in London, Belleroche never failed when over here to 
visit his friend. Sargent also valued this friendship, and 
on the occasions of these visits would always offer him 
the use of his studio. 

I once suggested to one of our most famous R.A.’s 
that Sargent probably influenced the work of Belleroche ; 
his reply was interesting. He said: “ It is much more 
likely that Belleroche influenced Sargent.” 


A CUP OF TEA 


Although this artist has always had the greatest 
admiration for such masters as Vermeer, Chardin, 
Frans Hals, Fragonard and Botticelli, he always has been, 
and always will be Belleroche. Admiring many but 
owing allegiance to none, he remains complete master 
of himself. As one personally acquainted with him | 
can truthfully say that he never has been, and never will 
be, a master in his own eyes. To himself he is what le 


By Albert de Belleroche 


was at Carolus’ studio, a pupil, ever studying, ever 
experimenting in the faint hope that some day he may 
produce a picture which will satisfy the greatest of his 


critics, Albert de Belleroche: all of which seems so 
utterly ridiculous when one realises that this is the man 
who painted “ The Fortune Teller” here illustrated in 
colour. This picture is the property of Mr. Fran! 
Brangwyn, R.A., but will shortly leave for Belgium 
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Mr. Brangwyn having presented it to the Brussels 
Museum, where it will occupy a place of honour in 
company with the museum’s famous collection of 
Belleroche lithographs, probably the most complete 
collection in the world. 


[hat “‘ The Fortune Teller” is a masterpiece from 
every point of view is an undoubted fact. The picture 
tells its own story. It depicts a woman seated on a 
coi ch; in the foreground is a chair upon which are 
str wn some playing cards. The woman has obviously 
be 1 telling her own fortune, but what have the cards 
di: losed ? Does the disclosure involve only herself, 
or re others implicated ? One could contemplate her 
fa. for an hour, and, although as far from the solution 
as ver, still remain fascinated. One could go away 
an return, but no matter how many times one went 
av y and returned the woman would never be the same 
tv -e: and that is the secret of Albert de Belleroche’s 
ar _ therein lies his genius, the genius of quickening 
th dead pigment, transforming it into a living emotional 
th .g, imbuing it with life and movement. And no 
m ter what the medium is, whether it be pigment on 
ce vas or a greasy lithographic crayon on stone, the 
re ilt is always the same—life, movement. 


[ shall never forget the day I first saw “‘ The Fortune 
T ler”; it was in Mr. Brangwyn’s studio at Ditchling, 
S. sex. Lunch was over, and we were smoking: 
su ‘denly he turned to me and said: “ Before it is too 
de k I want you to come into the studio and look at a 
pi ture by Belleroche : it is an example of one of those 
rae occasions when he painted a subject.” Arriving 
in the studio we stood gazing at the picture in silence ; 


then Brangwyn spoke. “ That, in my opinion, is one 
of the finest examples of flesh painting that I have 
seen,” he said. “It is not paint, it is real flesh: and 


as a lesson in tone and tonal values, the chair is a master- 
p.ece.” A rather interesting feature about the picture 
is that the model was Chant Kao, one of the famous 
quadrille of the “Can Can” dancers, and that by a 
strange coincidence her mother was a_ well-known 
gipsy who used to keep a stall of fortune-telling at the 
“Foire de Montmartre.” The picture was painted in 
Paris, and was first exhibited at the Salon D’Autumne 
in 1904, where it achieved tremendous success. 


That Belleroche has painted few subject pictures is 
but a further illustration of the modest opinion he has of 
his own ability. He is, and always will be, the student. 
Take, for example, the profile of “ Rizo” and suggest 
to Belleroche that it is a masterpiece—and heaven 
knows it is—what is the result? Belleroche shrugs his 
shoulders, looks frightfully self-conscious, and gives 
one the impression that he thinks one is either a congenital 
idiot with not the faintest conception of art, or suffering 
from a mistaken sense of humour; in fact, trying to 
pull his leg. To him it is, and always will be, “ a sketch,” 
but as a sketch it is, and always will be, a masterpiece— 
full of life, movement, character and courageous handling, 
yet as elusive as one of Fantin Latour’s roses. 


Now let us turn to “ The Cup of Tea,” which has 
been exhibited in the Grand Salon and in Germany. 
Here we have another example of one of the master’s 
rare subject pictures, simply handled, but with what 
courage and feeling. The subtlety and elusiveness of 
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SKETCH PORTRAIT OF RIZO 


By Albert de Belleroche 
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HENRI ROCHEFORT 


By Albert de Belleroche 





APOLLO 


the tonal values, the masterly handling of the glittering 
tea service which, for drawing and form, relies solely 
upon the high lights; the arrested movement of the 
maid as she sets down the tray; the harmonious whole, 
produced without the slightest sign of effort, the ultimate 
result of that youthful passion for art which made the 
painter when a shy schoolboy awaken his schoolboy 
friends at four o’clock in the morning in order to make 
them sit for him. Juvenile stepping stones to his later 
genius. 

Belleroche seems always to have had fixed ideas of 
his own, and very definite aims, and through the whole 
of his life has preferred to plough his’ artistic furrow 
alone. In his early days at Carolus he tried always to 
avoid being present when the master was there, holding 
the belief that art professors should not seek to give 
the pupil a recipe or try to make him conform to his, 
the professor’s method, but should content himself by 
merely saying whether the pupil’s work was good or 
bad. This does not mean that he never welcomed 
criticism : he did, but although he listened attentively, 
would not always conform to them. 

With regard to models, whether in Paris or London, 
he would never use professional models but always 
amateurs. This, he explains, was to avoid painting a 
picture and then finding the same model in a totally 
different picture by another artist, and both works 
exhibited in the same salon. Commissioned portraits 
never appealed to him; he says that when an artist 
paints a portrait on commission he becomes the slave 
of his sitter, an accusation that could never be brought 
against such an individualist as Belleroche. But it must 
be remembered that he had not to paint for a living 
and, therefore, could choose his subjects as the fancy 
took him. His portrait of Henri Rochefort is an example. 
He met the great French politician in London when 
Rochefort was in exile, and was so struck by his vivid 
personality that he expressed a desire to paint his portrait. 
Rochefort willingly accepted, and during the sitting 
recited, with appropriate and dramatic gesture, poems 
by Victor Hugo; but when, out of consideration for 
the artist, he ceased, Belleroche begged him to continue 
as he found his animation of great assistance. Another 
illustration of his intense interest in that movement 
which is found in all his work, whether an oil painting 
or a lithograph. 

Referring to his lithographs which are drawn directly 
on the stone, and not transferred, although he is probably 
the greatest living exponent of this beautiful art, he 
has not sacrificed his painting for it but has always 
treated the two together. He says that he sees as much 
colour in his drawings on stone as he does in his oils, 
and that it is essentially a painter’s medium. 

Albert de Belleroche and his contemporaries, among 
whom were such giants as Carriere, Boldini, and the 
great Spanish painter Anglada, represent a very important 
chapter in the history of painting. They founded a 
school whose contribution to art will stand for all time, 
a school that has left to the students of to-day and of 
the future artistic legacies of inestimable value. 


THE TENNIS PLAYER By Albert de Belleroch 


FINISHED PORTRAIT OF RIZO By Albert de Belleroche 
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Fig. V. THE BATTLE OF JUDAS MACCABEUS WITH TIMOTHEUS AND THE FALL OF MASPHA 
By permission of the Society of Antiquaries 


, HE paintings here discussed were in the Royal 
Palace at Westminster, and those illustrated 
were within the King’s Great Chamber, or, as 
it was often called, “‘ The Painted Chamber.” 

This room ran east towards the river from the southern 

end of the Lesser Hall with which it formed a right 

angle. It was probably the outstanding example of 
medizval decorative painting in England, and travellers 
who saw it were sufficiently impressed to put on record 
their admiration. The chamber stood upon an ancient 
undercroft, and tradition carried it back to the time 
of the Confessor. It was sometimes referred to as 
“St. Edward’s Chamber.” The palace was situated 
between the abbey and the river, and was first built 
in the time of the Confessor, if not earlier. It may be 
that the original Great Hall of the King stood on the 
site of the Lesser Hall, which was southward of the 
still existing Great Hall built by William Rufus. The 
“Painted Chamber ” was probably on the same site 
as the private apartment of the Confessor, and part of 
its undercroft may have been of his period. Before 
the fire of 1834 destroyed them the Lesser Hall was 
the House of Lords, and the “ Painted Chamber ” the 
conference room. The latter was much altered about 
1230, when windows consisting of two lights with 
circles above were inserted. The room was then 
redecorated, and below the windows a dado was painted 
in the manner of a curtain. Capon found traces of 
this in 1799, and noted that the folds and fringe at the 
bottom were well drawn. In 1252, Master William, 
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the “‘ Beloved painter ” of King Henry III, was engaged 
in repairing the paintings of the chamber, and seven 
years later in painting a Jesse tree above the new fireplace. 

In 1262 a fire broke out in the palace, and the then 
existing paintings were damaged beyond repair. During 
the fifteen years that followed the works which survived 
until a hundred years ago were executed, and we are 
fortunate in possessing careful copies of many of them. 
A selection is here reproduced from drawings by C. A. 
Stothard, now in possession of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, whose kind permission we have to 
acknowledge. 

After the fire there was little delay in putting the 
work of repainting in hand, and orders concerning 
it are found from 1263 onwards. In 1266 the name 
of the chief painter, Master Walter, appears, and the 
redecoration of the chamber seems to have been finished 
in 1277. Although Walter’s name is not mentioned in 
the earliest references, there is little doubt that he was 
in charge of the repainting from the beginning. On 
December 20th, 1266, he was paid the large sum of 
£10 (equal to over £300 -of our money); on January 
7th, 1267, he received 20 marks (equal to £400), and 
a similar sum in the following March (Liberate Rolls, 
quoted in Vetusta Monumenta, V1, by Gage Rokewood). 

An order of the year 1263 refers to paintings in the 
chamber and in the chapel behind the king’s bed. 
The latter was an oratory which abutted against the 
north-east corner of the chamber, and there was a 
quatrefoil window opening into it, which may be seen 
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(Above) 
(Below) 


Fig. I. THE CORONATION 


in Fig. I. The window was framed by panelled 
standards and a crocheted gable. There were trefoils 
in the gable head and in the lower spandrels. This 
framework was very like that of the mid-XIIIth-century 
retable in the Abbey Church (see Apollo, December, 
1933), which, as will be shown, undoubtedly influenced 
the painters of the chamber. 

In 1292, Master Walter and his assistants did some 
repairs to the paintings, and again in 1298, following a 
fire which, although not actually in the chamber, seems 
to have caused some damage. Master Walter received 
a shilling a day, and his chief lieutenants—one of whom 
was his son Thomas—got sixpence. Others had 54d., 
sd., 44d., or 4d.,a day. A shilling a day equalled about 
£10 a week to-day, calculated on purchasing power then 
and now. 

The painting shown in Fig. I was, perhaps, the most 
important work of all. It represents the Coronation of 
Edward the Confessor. Stothard made the drawings 
from which this and other paintings in the chamber are 


OF ST. EDWARD THE CONFESSOR 


WARRIORS FLYING FOR REFUGE INTO A CITY 


By permission of the Society of Antiquaries 


here reproduced in 1819. They are executed with the 
greatest care, and gilt gesso work is represented by 
raised and burnished gold. 

The painted chamber was over 80 ft. long and 26 ft. 
wide, and on the north side were three windows. 
Adjoining the easternmost window was the fireplace, 
and east of this was the painting shown in Fig. I. 
Lethaby thought that the king’s bed probably stood 
under this picture, and his conjecture is supported by 
the fact that a window and an oratory are more than 
once referred to in documents as juxta lectum regis. 

The Coronation picture, both in the style of the 
figures, and in such details as the borders of vestments, 
bears a decided resemblance to the Abbey retable. 
Compare also the spandrel decoration with that in the 
spaces between the retable’s star-shaped panels. The 
picture was in the finest style of its period, and may 
well have been the work which was especially required 
to be finished in time for the Feast of St. Edward 
(October 13th), 1263. 
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Fig. II. 


The paintings shown in Figs. II and III are of 
Virtues triumphant, and Fig. III shows also Edward the 
Confessor giving his ring to the Pilgrim (St. John in 
disguise). The virtues were splendid figures, 7 ft. 
tall, and depicted in armour over which were their 
robes. They triumph over the Vices. Largesce tramples 
upon Covotise; Debonerete birches Ira. Attention 
may be drawn to the early shape of the shields which 
they carry. They were painted on the jambs of the 
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THE VIRTUES TRIUMPHANT. DEBONERETE BIRCHES IRA. THE HALF FIGURE 
IS SUPPOSED TO BE FORTITUDE, AND (below) A FRAGMENT OF DECORATIVE WORK 
By permission of the Society of Antiquaries 


windows. Further relationship with the retable is 
found in the details of the architectural frames in which 
the figures are set, and in the border patterns of their 
robes. The little eagles in the frame on the left of 
Largesce are exactly like some on the right-hand pillar 
of the retable’s central panel, except that their heads 
are turned the opposite way. The figures of the 
Confessor and the Pilgrim should be compared with 
St. Peter of the retable. The half figure of a Virtue 


APOLLO 


Fig. III. 


(ST. JOHN IN DISGUISE). 


VIRTUE LARGESCE TRAMPLES UPON 


COVOTISE. (Left, top) THE PILGRIM 


(Below) ST. EDWARD GIVING THE RING 


By permission of the Society of Antiquaries 


(Fig. II) has no inscribed name ; but Lethaby, assuming 
that the charges on the shield had some significance, 
suggested that it may have been Fortitude. 

The splendid series of paintings, arranged in parallel 
bands on the walls with inscriptions on narrower strips 
below each row, were well described by two Franciscans 
who saw them in 1322, a few years only after their last 
recorded repair. See Figs. IV and V. 


Following a reference to the Abbey, the Franciscans 
added, “‘ and to the same monastery is almost directly 
adjoined that most famous palace of the king in which 
is that notorious chamber on the walls of which all the 
war stories of the whole Bible are incomparably 
(ineffabiliter) painted, and most fully and perfectly 
described in French to the no small admiration of those 
who behold them.” (Itinerarium fratris Simonis Simeonis 
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Hugonis Illuminatoris, in the library of Corpus 


Christi, Cambridge, quoted in Vetusta Monumenta, 
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Vol. VI, by Gage Rokewood.) 


The effect of these spirited and brilliantly coloured 
ntings row upon row round the great room must 
been remarkable. The inscriptions were in black 
r on a white ground, and the strips on which they 
written were Ilin. wide. The chamber was 
it 30 ft. high, and there were six bands of paintings, 
h increased in width from the lowest upwards. 
Che surprising beauty and significance of the pictures 
er consideration, and their complete accord with the 
yer of the period to which they belonged, is not 
to realize. If the “ Painted Chamber ” still existed 
ould be a rare treasure ; but six hundred years ago 
as simply a noble room, decorated after the manner 
ther important rooms, but on a grander scale, and 
he finest artists that the royal service could command. 
buildings of the time were adorned in the same 
ition ; that is to say by painters of similar training 
igh often less skilled than Master Walter and his men. 
[In view of the various repaintings and repairs, these 
itings may be thought rather difficult to date; but, 
1 the exception of the fragment of the green curtain, 
are all subsequent to the fire of 1262. The obvious 
rence of the retable would suggest that, even were 
e no other grounds. The picture of the Coronation 
he Confessor is likely to have been executed very 
rtly after the destruction of the old work, and may 
e been one of Master Walter’s first tasks. 
It seems to have been the influence of the retable 
t inspired the Westminster painters to the efforts 
ich won them fame, and there is evidence—as, for 
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instance, at Croughton in Northants—to show that this 
influence spread afar. It would be carried by men who 
left Westminster to seek employment in other parts, as 
must’often have happened. Dr. M. R. James dated the 
Croughton paintings between 1280 and 1300, and this 
would permit us to suggest that a painter, or painters, 
who had worked with Master Walter between 1262 and 
1277, may have had something to do with them. They 
certainly betray strong Westminster influence, however 
it may have come. Another interesting work of 
Westminster character is the book cover of Opus 
Anglicanum in the British Museum (the Feltrigge 
Psalter). On one side is a beautiful Annunciation, 
which has been compared with that on the back of the 
abbey sedilia. This cover seems to have been designed 
by a Westminster painter, possibly, as the late Professor 
Lethaby suggested, by Master Walter himself. It is 
of his time. 

Nowhere, however, so far as is known, was there to 
be found in England a display of XIIIth century 
decorative painting on the scale of that in the Painted 
Chamber, although other rooms in the palace, including 
one called Marculph’s Chamber, were painted with scenes 
of a like nature. Indeed, circa 1300, Westminster 
Palace and the adjoining abbey constituted a veritable 
gallery of the finest English art of the past half century, 
and mingled with it there was, of course, much earlier 
work. It is sad that so much of it is lost, especially 
when we recall that a good deal was deliberately 
destroyed ; but, on the other hand, we are fortunate that 
so much remains, and that we know sufficient of it to be 
sure that English art of the period was not unworthy 
to stand beside that of any other nation in Europe. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN WATER-COLODRIST 


BY BASIL BURDETT 


LANDSCAPE NEAR ROBERTSON, N.S.W. 


By John D. Moore 


At The Redfern Gallery 


OHN D. MOORE was born in Sydney, New South 
Wales, and studied art and architecture there before 
going to America a year or so before the war. In 
New York he served a period in the drawing office 

of Bertram Goodhue, who had been impressed by his 
architectural renderings, and, soon after the outbreak of 
1914, came to England and secured a commission in the 
Royal Engineers, serving until peace was signed. He 
returned home through America, working once more 
with Goodhue in New York for a brief spell, and has 
since remained in Australia. Not long after his return 
he began to exhibit oils and water-colours with the 
Society of Artists in Sydney. To the discerning it was 
at once apparent that a new and distinctive figure had 


LANDSCAPE WITH ROAD 
By John D. Moore 


been recruited to Australian landscape painting, one of 
the very few such figures to claim a welcome since the 
days when Charles Conder, Tom Roberts and Arthur 
Streeton had laid the broad foundations of Australian 
impressionism at Eaglehawk, outside Melbourne, in the 
‘eighties. The newcomer was certainly in the tradition 
these men had founded, a tradition which really owed 
as much, perhaps more, to Constable, as to the French. 
But in his work was the hint of other experiences, hardly 
less important. It was apparent that he had discovered 
for himself the Constable sketches and been infected 
directly by that vibrant and gusty airiness which made 
old Fuseli want to take refuge behind his umbrella. 
But he had also discovered Cotman, and, among 


LOOKING WEST, KURRAJONG, N.S.W. 
By John D. Moore 
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contemporary figures, Innes. They were all appropriate 
to varying aspects of Australian landscape. Living on 
the shores of Sydney Harbour, with a moving pageant 
of sea and sky always before him, nothing could be more 
suggestive than the spontaneous vigour of Constable’s 
smaller works. In the quiet gullies of the bush about the 
city a timeless landscape of trees and falling streams, and 
of rocky outcrops wearing a patina of time more venerable 
than the incrustations of Norman or Saxon or even 
Roinan England, responded more sensibly to the stylistic, 
more decorative suggestions of a Cotman or an Innes. 
Ey ry young painter declares his affinities in the influences 
to vhich he instinctively subjects himself in the process 
of orming his own style. Not all are as consistent as 
Jol. Moore. Every important influence in his work 
ha identified his sympathies with the great tradition of 
En lish naturalism, of which he must be considered, 
in ny Opinion, a leading representative in the British 
D: ninions and a more than worthy one in the home of 
th tradition itself. His feeling for it, strong in the 
be inning, fostered by the example of a painter like 
Ar hur Streeton at home, was confirmed during his stay 
in Europe. On it he has built a style more personal 
th . that of any landscape-painter of his generation in 
A. tralia. This, if it sounds paradoxical, is none the 
les true, and I can only think that one of the most 
va iable things for an artist is an early knowledge of the 
tre ition to which he is born. 

Jue, perhaps, to the exigencies of a growing practice 
as an architect in Sydney, John Moore has developed 
more as a water-colourist than as an oil painter in recent 
years. His best oils, I think, with one or two notable 
exceptions, were small pieces painted about the harbour 
or along the coast near Sydney. Sometimes they 
depicted days of breezy sunshine, with fourteen-footers 
scudding before a favouring wind, but more often dramatic 
autumn and winter days with skies filled with grey-leaden 
cohorts of cloud, turbulent little pictures calculated to 
make an Australian Fuseli seek cover. His best water- 
colours, it has always seemed to me, have responded 


AN AUSTRALIAN WATER-COLOURIST 


to less dynamic moods. They have been painted in the 
bush, the immemorial bush which seems often so 
monotonous, drably monotonous, even to the visitor, 
but which is full of delicate nuances of colour for the 
native born; in wide pastoral areas like the Bathurst 
Plains ; and in old settled areas like the Nepean Valley, 
where the feeling of Georgian England still lingers in 
towns and villages, or the rolling Moss Vale country 
south of Sydney, with hedged lanes reminiscent of Devon. 
Painted in more contemplative vein, these water-colours 
have yielded more in purely formal and decorative 
qualities, even while their impulse remains character- 
istically lyrical. In his consciousness of the formal 
problem John Moore differs, even to-day, from most 
other Australian landscape painters, whose acceptance 
of the thing seen is generally untroubled by such con- 
siderations. It is the side of him which has turned to 
Cotman and Innes. Yet it is a natural quality of vision 
which has always made John Moore’s work seem vivid 
and exciting in Australia, a quality not unlike that of 
another Australian, working in another medium, 
Katherine Susannah Pritchard, whose affinities are with 
D. H. Lawrence. The Australia seen by John Moore 
bears a close resemblance to that evoked by Lawrence 
and Katherine Pritchard in the descriptive passages of 
their novels. 

Several years ago I brought a number of Moore’s 
water-colours to London. I showed them to Wilson 
Steer and to Professor Randolph Schwabe. At their 
suggestion two were submitted at the New English Art 
Club, where they were exhibited. 

This month his first exhibition in London is being 
held at the Redfern Galleries in Bond Street. The 
exhibition is of water-colours, painted in the last few 
years for the most part. They should provide, I feel, 


not only evidence, interesting to English painters and 
connoisseurs, of the lively persistence of the English 
tradition of landscape in a far dominion, but of the 
existence of a talent worthy of respect and recognition 
for its own sake. 





TREES AT KURRAJONG HEIGHTS By John D. Moore 





FAMOUS HUNGARIAN EQUESTRIAN STATUE 


BY EUGEN MESTERHAZY 





Fig. I. 
ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 


and Albert Museum is the somewhat smaller than life- 
sized plaster cast of the equestrian statue of the knight 
St. George. 
“* St. George and the Dragon. 
and George of Kolozsvar (Klausenburg), is in the courtyard of 


()"= among the many prized possessions of the Victoria 


Beneath the statue is the following inscription: 
The original of bronze by Martin 
the Hradscin Palace, Prague, Bohemia. Hungarian. A.D. 
(1864-113).” 

I last saw this statue with the above inscription before the 
World War. Although Kolozsvar is no longer a part of the 
present mutilated Hungary the inscription was not altered. At 
the time when the brothers Martin and George lived, and worked, 
Kolozsvar was part of Hungary, and no period of time, not even 
the 561 years that have since lapsed, can change their nationality. 
In the Czecho-Slovakian Republic we find true recognition of 
these men, and great admiration of the statue left to them by the 
brothers Martin and George. Here, in 1928, when the tenth 
anniversary of their independence was being celebrated, we find 
an obelisk 60 feet in height being erected in the courtyard of the 
Hradscin palace. Prior to the erection of the obelisk, the statue 
of St. George had been removed from its baroque pedestal, dating 
from the XVIIth century, and placed upon a much higher pris- 
matic one. The basin made of stone was at this time dismantled, 
and the statue again became the centrepiece of a fountain. The 
misshaped head of the dragon that arises from the rocky ground 
spurts water into the basin situated before the feet of the horse. 

Originally the statue of St. George was not in the middle of a 
fountain. About 200 years after its erection it was almost 
destroyed by fire. This occurred in the XVIth century. In 
the second half of this century, in the course of a tumultuous 
tournament, it was almost destroyed by those who climbed upon 
it. It has been noted by contemporary writers that the common 
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Fig. II. THE ST. GEORGE ON ITS FORMER BAROQUE 
STATUE 


gunsmiths who repaired the broken statue received only a few 
Groschen for their work. Data concerning this have been found 
by W. Zaloziecky and J. Moravek' in the archives of the castle 
of Prague. This is an important account, since some art historians 
still entertain the false belief that the statue of St. George was 
recast in the XVIth century. This was stated in 1797 by Dlabacz,’ 
but refuted by Nagler,* who claims that the statue dates from the 
XIVth century. It was during the XVIth century that the statue 
was placed in the middle of a fountain with the addition of other 
dragon heads not corresponding to the original. Available records 
show that the basin at first was of wood, and it was changed every 
ten years until the wood was replaced by stone and the baroque 
pedestal was added. In the end only one of the dragon heads 
remained from the XVIth century. It happened to be enough to 
disfigure the statue. It is to be regretted that at the time of 
the last restoration this ugly feature was not removed. 

The statue of St. George deserves the attention of those who 
appreciate art, not because the charming movement, full of 
impassioned emotion of its figure, or the realistically represented 
supple and captivating form of the horse, which is brought into 
intimate harmony with the aim of the rider, are unattainable, but 
because of the period when this bronze statue was cast. These 
excellent properties of equestrian statues can elsewhere be seen, 
but not of this early period. It is true, however, that bronze 
sculpturing was practised in the XIVth century, but only in 
Italy, and even there no equestrian statues were cast. In Western 
Busope—Germany, for example—only small bronze statues wer: 


s Jahrbuch der Kunshist. Samm. des allerhéchst. Kaiserhauses W en Bd. 12 

* G. J. Dilabacz: Abhandlungen v. d. Schicksalen der Kiinste in Béhme 
Prag. 1797 S. 13 

°G. K. Seeiter : Neuestes allg. Kiinstler-Lexicon Miinchen Bd. II 183 
S. 565; Bd. III 1836 S. 15. 
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made. We lay special emphasis in this because the German 
authors, such as Springer,‘ Pinder® *’ and Lill* regard the brothers 
Martin and George as German. Springer makes mention of the 
prominence enjoyed by the two sculptors at the court of the 
Hungarian king, Louis the Great. In the account of Springer a 
false reproduction of the statue is given. He shows St. George 
with a lance in the left hand piercing the throat of the dragon 
(Springer, Vol II, p. 455). 

nce the placement of the statue upon a new pedestal 
erroneous reports have appeared. On November 22nd, 1929, 
Boh mian newspapers published an account of the statue, and 
stat. d that the brothers Martin and George were two exponents 
of Cerman art. In order to prove their statements, they referred 
to t e fact that in the Middle Ages many Germans settled in 
Tra sylvania, and many of them cultivated metal work. This is 
not rue in the sense that long before the coming of the Saxons the 
Hw: garians had already highly developed the art of metal work. 
Iti not to be wondered at that the Czecho-Slovak authors, such 
as tech® and Wirth'® would like to attribute this work to 
Bo! -mian artists by claiming that it was entirely recast by 
Bo! -mian artists. This has been disproved by the German, 
Pir er,°®?’ and by the Hungarian author, B. Lazar''. Upon the 
hor = traces of repairs dating from the XVIth century, such as a 
fair » large addition to the neck, can be seen, and also there are 
sm: ier cracks and damages. Wirth holds the belief that in spite 
of ie fact that the rider and the rocky pedestal show medizval 
sty the horse and the figure of the dragon have been remodelled 
by sculptor of the Renaissance. However, if we compare the 
ho: ¢ of the brothers of Kolozsvar with those of the Renaissance 
scu ptors our attention is immediately drawn to the mane. On 
the ormer we find the mane falling down in regular waves. This 
sty - has not been applied by realistic sculptors of the Renaissance. 
Th probability that a sculptor of the Renaissance modelled the 
ho: .e is disproved by the fact that regular ringlike lines are etched 
up a the surface of the body by which the brothers of Kolozsvar 
wi: ied to express the grayish colour of the horse in medizval 
sty «. Wirth does not take these into consideration. He finds 
the realistic representation to be remarkable though it is explained 
by the circumstance that the ‘brothers of Kolozsvar pictured a 
dis'inct type of Transylvanian horse which corresponds, according 
to 1 Transylvanian hippologist, to the “‘ Békas ” species. This 
same is in existence even to this day. 

Many Czech and German historians are inclined to disbelieve 
the originality of the statue on the ground that a bronze statue of 
such perfection could not possibly have been made as early as 
1373, so far in advance of the Renaissance period. They doubt, 
instead of studying this masterpiece. This statue represents 
the art of the XIVth century in its transition from the Gothic to 
the Renaissance style. 

The events which led to the genesis of this masterpiece are 
clear enough, but they are to be looked for neither in the German 
nor Bohemian art. At the time the brothers Martin and George 
cast this masterpiece Hungary was in close contact with Italian 
culture, due to the fact that the Hungarian king was at that time 
of the Anjou family. The development of art was promoted by 
this close connection. But the sculptors Martin and George 
found plenty of impetus for their great masterpiece at home in 
Hungary. In the mural decorations of the Hungarian churches 
they often saw equestrian pictures of St. George. Fragments of 
these pictures can still be found in the church of Jak and Pécs. 
The figure of St. George was generally used on the seal of the 
“ Knights of St. George.” It is of importance to note that the 
father of Martin and George was Master Nicholas, a painter, who 
evidently gave both his sons to the best artists of the time for 
instruction. The art of the brothers is rooted in Hungarian 
soil. They modelled St. George as a knight of the Hungarian 
king. The manner of wearing the hair, the style of dress, the low 
saddle, the —_ enlaced saddle cover, and the equipment of the 


* A. Springer : Handbuch d. Kunstgeschichte Stuttgart Bd. II S. 446 1921. 
W. Pinder: Die deutsche Plastik vom ausgehenden Mittelalter. bis zum 
Ende der Renaissance. I. Wildpark-Potsdam 1924 S. 88-92. 
58. at Die deutsche Plastik des vierzehnten Jahrhunderts. Miinchen 
925 '7-7O 
Pinder: Der hi. Georg am Prager Hradschin. Sudeten deutsch. 
Jahre IV. Kassel, 1928 S. 67-73. 
*G. Lill: Deutsche Plastik. Berlin 1925 S. 76. 
*V. V. Stech-Zdenek Wirth: Statue de Saint Georges au chateau royal 
de Prague. Zdenek Wirth-Jan Stenc: La richesse d’art de la Bohéme. Tome I. 
Prague 1913 P. 7-9. 
® Zdenek Wirth: Die cechoslovakische Kunst Prag 1926 No. 88 S. 31. 
, “B. Lazar: Kolozsvari Marton és Gyorgy miivészete. Archaeologiai 
E'rtesité6 U. F. Budapest 1916, 36, 63-107. 
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horse, is a bronze document of Hungarian custom in the Anjou 
period. At the same time it is everlasting proof of the genius 
of the two brothers of Kolozsvar. All these are discussed in 
detail and in a convincing manner by the Hungarian art- 
historians, Elemér Czak6,'* and Béla Pésta.!* The latter made a 
study of this question in the period before the war, and published 
the results in 1908. The results of recent investigations carried 
out by Dr. Jolan Balogh" correspond to his. 


—— 
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Fig. II. THE ST. GEORGE STATUE ON ITS NEW 
PEDESTAL 
Note Obelisk in background 


How did this statue get to Prague? No one knows. All 
that is known is that it was made by Martin and George of 
Kolozsvar, in 1373. The Latin inscription with minuscule 
Gothic letters on the shield in the left hand of the saint proves 
this statement. This shield disappeared in the XVIIIth century. 
In 1390 the brothers of Kolozsvar produced a more wonderful 
statue, that of the Hungarian king St. Laszl6. It was erected 
in Nagyvarad. At the end of the XVIIth century, during the 
invasion of the Turks, it disappeared (the Turks used it for casting 
cannon), but its magnificence has been described by historians 
who even left drawings of it behind. 

The statue of St. George in Prague is not the only masterpiece 
of the artists of Kolozsvar. It is a great loss to the sculpture of 
Hungary, and it is to be regretted that even more wonderful 
statues than that of St. George should have entirely disappeared. 
At the same time it is fortunate that this one had weathered the 
stormy centuries, and furnishes evidence of the high degree of 
development of ancient Hungarian sculpture. 


"E,. Czaké6: Kolozsvari Marton és Gyérgy 14. szazadi szobraszok 

Budapest 1904. 
E. Czaké: Kolozsvari Marton és Gyérgy miivészete. 

Budapest 1905, 4, 371. 

 B. Posta: Kolozsvari Marton és Gyérgy Szent Gyérgy szobra. Erdélyi 
rg Egyesiilet 4. vandorgyiilésének emlékkényve. Kolozsvar 1908, 

1-73. 

“ Dr. Jolan Balogh: Marton és Gyérgy kolozsvari szobraszok. Erdélyi 

Muzeum Cluj-Kolozsvar 1934, 39, 108-136 ; 273-340. 
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HILE the exhibition of “‘ Masterpieces from 
the Grenoble Museum ” continues to meet 
with great success, the eighth group of 
** Artistes de ce temps,” now showing in the 

ground floor galleries of the Petit Palais, merits equal 

praise as being the finest show of its kind at this museum 
since Monsieur Raymond Escholier was appointed 
curator. 

André Lhote has been nominated head of this 
group, which unites a collection of six painters, two 
sculptors and six decorators of considerable merit and 
wide reputation. André Lhote himself exhibits twenty- 
six canvases, representative of his able scholastic work. 
Unfortunately, he never quite seems to escape from his 
principles of teaching. His canvases are admirable 
studies—veritable lessons to students of painting—but 
always seem to lack that pre-requisite element of spon- 
taneous inspiration. It is for this reason that the 
gouache sketch for his “‘ Leda ” is preferable to the oil 
painting which strikes one as laboured. There are, 
however, several attractive little landscapes, and two 
fine nudes. His view of Venice, which I remember as 
an outstanding exhibit at one of the recent Salon shows ; 
and the “‘ Féte 4 Neuilly,” of pleasing modern baroque 
design, are the two most successful canvases. 

Marc Chagall presents twenty-four canvases and 
drawings of considerable interest. This artist is certainly 
to be classed among the great contemporary painters in 
France. His pictures of lovers—who seem strangely 
removed from this earthly plane—lost in bouquets of 
flowers, courting on the roof-tops, or eloping on the 
back of a pegasus, are at once amusing, spiritual and 
clever. In opposition to the art of André Lhote, his is a 
weird and impulsive talent. There is something fascin- 
ating in his curiously twisted compositions. “ La rue en 
rose” is a typical example of how he can superimpose a 
still-life painting on a completely independent back- 
ground scene and make a successful picture of the whole. 
An able and sensitive portrait of the artist’s wife proves 
his worth as a versatile and highly accomplished painter. 

The thirteen gouache sketches by Raoul Dufy, for 
the swimming bath of the liner, “ La Normandie,” are 
his principal exhibits, and, I consider, the most pleasing 
work in the show. This long and freely-sketched fresco, 
of diverse and entertaining subject, and subtle, light 
colour scheme, is wholly delightful. A large oil painting 
—interior of the artist’s studio—merits special attention. 
It is an admirable example of Dufy’s extraordinary colour 
science. It is indeed remarkable how, in this picture, 
he works out the perspective by the simple play of 
colour. There is extremely little line work in this 
canvas. Dufy is undoubtedly a brilliant painter, and 
one of the leading artists of our time. 

The twenty-two paintings by Simon-Lévy differ greatly 
from these neighbouring Dufys. Here is no gaiety of 
colour, no fancy of subject. Both esprit and technique 


are subdued. Simon-Lévy’s work is low in tonality of 
colour, while his portraits all seem to be of a decidedly 
morose type. 


This does not prevent him, however, from 
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creating fine works of art which appeal for their clever 
combination of sobriety of colour and solemnity of subjec:. 

One cannot overlook the work of Robert Delaunay, 
who here exhibits ten canvases. Delaunay is a prodigious 
worker and a very fine colourist. His great cubistic 
canvases can be aptly described as monumental ; 
especially his “ Ville de Paris,” a huge picture which 
assimilates an involved design of the City of Paris and the 
Judgment of Paris. 

Zadkine, who is exhibiting a pleasing ensemble of h 5 
sculptures, is another well-known artist with a reputatio 1 
for hard work. It is with joy that he will toil for weeks 
carving busts out of blocks of the hardest stone. Th: 
very fine head of a Mongol type, which is to be seen in th: 
present exhibition, is of one of the hardest granites know: . 
Zadkine attacks every sort of medium with feveris. 
enthusiasm ; as may be seen in the tall figure carved from 
a tree trunk, the heads in various kinds of granite, the 
compositions in plaster, and the studies of figures in 
movement in metal ; all of which are very praiseworthy 
works of art by a first-class sculptor. 
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UNE JOURNEE DE CAMPAGNE By Pierre Roy 


Pierre Roy is holding an important exhibition of 
fifty-seven paintings at the Beaux-Arts Galleries. While 
both London and New York have seen important 
exhibitions of Pierre Roy’s work, this is to be considered 
the first real occasion that Paris renders just homage to 
its illustrious artist. 

These fifty-seven paintings mark an important stage 
in the history of modern art. Despite the fact that 
Pierre Roy may profess no relationship with the Surrea- 
liste movement, there is little doubt that quite a few of 
these students of psycho-pathology must have been 
inspired by his charming renderings of “ recollections of 
childhood,” as he explained them to me. The juxta- 
position on a canvas of a glass of wine and a chateau 
in exaggeratingly false relationship to one another; 
a Chinese boat and eggs, a feather and ribbons, etc., 
give rise to thoughts of involved Surrealiste symbolism. 
Actually there is very little symbolism in these pictures ; 
they are to be appreciated simply as compositions of child- 
hood memories. And one cannot but have admiration 
for the manner in which these fascinating, naive compo- 
sitions have been painted with such subtle exactitude 


TIGER KING (MAN OF ARRAN) Head in Bronze by Jacob Epstein 
At The Leicester Galleries 
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_ FILIPPINO LIPPI. By ALFRED SCHARF. 
Anton Scholl & Co., in Wien.) 


(Verlag von 
Bound 184 Austr. Schillings. 


The art of Filippino Lippi, more perhaps than that 
of any other of the famous group of Florentine artists, 
has suffered from the disagreement of experts, most of 
his early pictures having in fact been ascribed vaguely to 
the “‘ School of Botticelli,” or precisely to an individual 
whom Berenson called “‘ Amico di Botticelli.” 


In this monumental work on the Master, its learned 
author has endeavoured to give finality to the extent 
and identity of the paintings and drawings entitled to be 
associated with this painter’s name. His beautifully- 
produced book contains nine chapters dealing with 
Filippino’s biography; with the aforesaid “‘ Amico” ; 
with the early devotional paintings ; the completion of 
the Brancacci Chapel frescoes, the frescoes of the Caraffa 
Chapel; the altarpieces of the ‘nineties; the Strozzi 
frescoes, the last works, and the final chapter on Filippino 
as a draughtsman. These chapters are followed by a 
full record of important documents, and a catalogue 
raisonné of the paintings and drawings. There are 130 
plates containing 221 illustrations in collotype, the 
majority averaging 6in. by 8in. Dr. Scharf has brought 
all his learning to bear on his subject, and few will be 
able to doubt his final ascriptions, though we imagine 
that even yet a finality may not have been reached, 
because of the fact that the old master paintings are 
seldom the work of only a single hand. Dr. Scharf, 


By Filippino Lippi 
From the original in the Cleveland 
Museum, U.S.A. 


however, analyses each work carefully in respect of this 
very point and with special reference to early work he 
believes that at the age of eleven Filippino already 
possessed “ a certain independence and early maturity.” 
Indeed, if the works ascribed to Filippino’s seventeenth 
year, such as the Budapest Madonna (Plate I) and 
particularly the National Gallery and the Berlin Gallery 
Madonnas (Plate II) are really by him, he must have been 
a genius of quite exceptional precocity. 

Dr. Scharf’s profound knowledge of his subject and 
his critical acumen makes his book invaluable to the 
libraries of owners, dealers, and in fact of all “‘ Kunst- 
wissenschaftler ” interested in this period. The publica- 
tion is made specially important by the inclusion amongst 
the illustrations of many detai/s from the large composi- 
tions, and this fact makes one regret one imperfection in 
this otherwise exemplary work. Following the fashion 
of to-day, the author has confined himself in the main 
to the stilkritische examination of Filippino’s significance. 
But to his contemporaries he, in common with other 
masters of the time, seemed most praiseworthy on 
account of the lifelikeness of his figures. 

“ Spirantem superat picta tabella virum.” And 
even to-day his portraiture of “ breathing men ” strikes 
one as not the least admirable quality in his art. A 
chapter devoted to such portraits and their peculiar 
historical as well as esthetical significance would 
therefore have completed the perfection of this work. 

H. F. 
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PHILIP WEBB. By W.R. LetHaBy. (Humphrey Milford.) 
6s. net. 


The post-mortem publication of this significant and 
fascinating book is due to the enterprise of a number 
of the author’s friends, and the gratitude of all who read 
it will go out to them. They are represented by “ The 
Editors,” who have modestly contented themselves 
with the briefest of prefatory notes ; but, short though 
it be—twelve lines only—it contains a suggestion which 
I cannot accept. I find nothing in the book “ which the 
passage of time has obscured or made inaccurate,” or 
any such grounds upon which the author, had he lived, 
** would have altered a few sentences,” and I therefore 
applaud the Editors’ decision “ to leave the text exactly 
as he wrote it.” 

Those who knew and loved Lethaby will cherish this 
book as a valued companion ; to these, and all others, 
it will come like a clean, fresh wind, blowing over the 
none-too-sweet fields of biographical and architectural 
literature. In it will be found the plain, unvarnished 
truth, and the comforting knowledge that even in our 
time, in a modest way, “ beauty lived with kindness,” 
and doors have hung which golden keys could not open. 
In these pages there is a breath of hope. Truly, whilst 
reading Lethaby’s description of a fine building by 
Webb, the sad thought arises that such a thing cannot 
happen now; but, surely, it may sometime? Webb 
in the mind of his biographer had the status of a prophet, 
and his work was an indication of what in a wiser genera- 
tion might become general. There is at least a chance 
that some exceptional young man may read this book, 
and understand its message; but he must make no 
mistake ; he must begin where Webb began (as Lethaby 
did), and not where Webb left off. A “‘ Webb style ” 
would be almost as bad as anything we are already 
compelled to endure. 

“A paper architect,” says Lethaby, “is as absurd 
as a paper athlete,” and “ the beginning of training for 
building and design must be on the works and in the 
shops. Architecting is a responsible business, like 
commanding a ship. Building is an art of doing.” A 
ship’s commander is not required to navigate according 
to a log designed by some longshoreman (in consideration 
of a percentage of the passage money), correcting it 
where it fails to work, as is the lot of the building 
contractor. There are no paper captains; they are all 
sailors. 

Webb helped to found the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, and to spread its influence on the 
Continent. It is, as Lethaby remarks, “ not without 
honour save in its own country.” Webb applied its 
principles “in such a way that old buildings repaired 
by him have the added dignity of showing that they are 
reverenced.” So, also, we may recall, did Lethaby. 
When Webb was asked to subscribe to a Ruskin 

Memorial in Westminster Abbey Church, he replied, 
in deploring the proposal and refusing to be associated 
with it, that “ we can in no way add honour to the name 
of John Ruskin; but surely we may avoid as far as 
possible the lowering of our own in the eyes of our 
descendants.” This was the kind of mistake the honest 
Webb would naturally make. The “ unseemly addition ” 
was duly made to the long-suffering south transept, and 
those responsible have always been honoured by the sort 
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of people (“‘ witless as windmills ”) to whom they looked 
for honour. Men like Webb did not understand the 
impulse behind such deeds. 

This .book contains all that matters about archi- 
tecture ; for that was Philip Webb’s work, and, as his 
perfect biographer concludes, “ there is no persistence 
in anything else.” J. G.N. 


THE SPIRIT OF LONDON. By PaAut CoHEN-PARTHEI«\. 
(B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 1935.) 7s. 6d. 


The author displays ambition and self-confiden:e 
in trying to capture and imprison the spirit of Londcn 
in a single book of a hundred pages. Readers may |e 
assured that there is nothing spookish in this worl ; 
on the contrary, every part of the spirit is weil 
materialized and most of it familiar, though hardened 
Londoners will be forced to confess that even they co 
not know how beautiful, fascinating, majestic, romanti :, 
pathetic and amusing (these are the usual words to fin 
in a review) their London may be, when seen by the 
eye of a camera man. The 144 illustrations are, we 
think, the best collection we have seen; the half-tones 
have the quality and depth of collotype. Aeri«l 
photography adds to our knowledge of our city. 

The author has taken care not to identify the “ spirit ’ 
too closely with buildings which have little meaning 
apart from the people who live in them and visit them. 
Berwick Street, Soho—if you know where it is—- 
is just two rows of ordinary buildings until the 
market and its crowds block the roadway like Damascus 
or Calcutta. The author’s pictures are creative abstracts 
of reality, to wit “ London Drizzle” is a pavement 
anywhere with four persons and two umbrellas. People 
sit on the steps of the British Museum and University 
College; people crowd in Aldgate, in Throgmorton 
Street, in Camberwell and Billingsgate ; Bernard Shaw 
sits pensively in a first-night audience. 

Yes, after all, we think Mr. Cohen-Partheim has 
caught, pictured and described the spirit of London 
very well. His prose is easy and informative. 


MIDDLESEX, OLD AND NEW. By Martin S. Briccs, 
Illustrated by the Author. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.. 
1934.) 8s. 6d. net. 


This book is written in the interests of town-planning 
and will be of great service to the craft in providing 
powder and shot in their difficult campaign. The 
lessons to be learned, like most of the best, will, unhappily, 
be learned too late, but much can be saved of the beauties 
of the country if the powers now granted to the 
authorities are used promptly. 

As a work of art the book is most attractive. It 
is a relief to notice how superior the pen drawing is to 
the usual photograph. Every line of Mr. Briggs’ 
illustrations conveys a sympathy with his subject; he 
is at equal ease in leaf and building, thatch and bridge. 
And again, the illustrations are married to the text 
rather than printed on inset art paper. 

Every district is described as it was and as it is, and 
further historical research is made easy by the author’s 
useful bibliographies attached to each chapter. 

W.L.H. 
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THE GROWTH OF STUART LONDON. By Norman G. 
BRETT JAMES, M.A., B.Litt., F.S.A. With a Foreword by 
Alderman Sir CHARLES H. CoL.ett, Bart., Lord Mayor 
of London in _ 1933-34. London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society. (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd.) 25s. net. 


[he general reader, who might be inclined to think 
tha: this book, published for the London and Middlesex 
Archxological Society, would be too learned and too dry 
for sim, would be greatly mistaken. Mr. Brett James’s 
des ription of the gradual development of London’s 
W. t End, supported as it is with many glimpses of 
cor emporary views and opinions, makes interesting 
rea ing even for the lay mind. Again and again one is 
str -k by the similarity of problems which confronted 
th e responsible for the good government of the fast- 
gr ving “ metropolis ” of yore, and those that still remain 
to ¢ solved to-day. It is curious to note that even in 
E] abethan times London streets suffered from traffic 
co restion caused by the increasing use of wheeled 
tr: ic which succeeded the pack-horse. It is strange to 
re _ of slums and slum landlords, of jerry-builders and 
ov crowding, of the disappearance of open spaces, of the 
pl ining of a “ green belt,” and so on, during the period 
co :red by this book—that is to say, from Queen Eliza- 
be .’s time to those of Queen Anne. At one moment 
th reader finds himself thinking ‘“‘ How modern! ” at 
th next, “ Howincredibly medieval!” It seems almost 
in ossible to realize that coaches were not known in 
L. adon before 1555, when, according to Stow, “ Walter 
R:»pon made a coach for the Earle of Rutland which 
w. > the first coach that was ever made in England.” On 
th other hand, Wren, whose plan for the rebuilding 
of London was in the King’s hands “ less than a week 
after the end of the Fire,” “... saw the need for 
through-roads and anticipated some of the difficulties 
which we are finding to-day, especially with regard to 
roads running north and south.” And both Evelyn and 
Wren “ wished for an embankment along Thames-side, 
nearly 200 years before one was actually achieved ” ; 
whilst, we may add, the other one is only now being 
seriously considered. The author, however, is fair to the 
citizens of London, who really could not very well be 
expected to wait until such magnificent but all-too- 
radical plans as Wren’s could possibly be realized. 


Mr. Brett James tells us, in this fascinating book, of 
many curious things, such as the attempt to prevent 
the growth of London westward, and the reasons for it ; 
of the separation of the City from the King’s Court and 
seat of government ; of the development of the big estates 
on the west side; and of the docks and housing for 
the workpeople on the east; of Charles I’s attempt to 
found a London County Council; and of many other 
striking facts. 

The volume is illustrated with many maps, several 
of them drawn by the author himself on the basis of 
original documents, and there are many other illustrations. 


“ The years of research,” says the author in concluding 
his preface, “‘ and writing have brought to the author 
much interest, something of which he hopes to have 
incorporated in a book of rather formidable length.” 
He has indeed succeeded in incorporating more than that 
“something,” and aithough the general reader will 
perhaps not dwell on every page with equal attention, 
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the student of London’s history will thank him for this 
very substantial and carefully documented volume. 


H. F. 


DRAWING, DESIGN AND CRAFTWORK FOR 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS, ETC. By FREDERICK J. 
Grass. Third Edition. Revised and enlarged. (London: 
B. T. Batsford.) 12s. net. 


THE MODERN MOVEMENT IN ART. By R. H. 
WILCUsKI. First cheaper edition entirely revised. (Faber 
and Faber, Ltd.) 8s. 6d. net. 


Here are two books on art so popular that they have 
run into several editions: Mr. Glass’s “ Drawing, 
Design and Craftwork,” is the third edition, “ revised 
and enlarged”’; Mr. Wilcuski’s ““ Modern Movement 
in Art” is a “new and revised ” and cheaper edition 
following upon no less than four impressions published 
at a higher price. These facts leave no room for doubt 
that the British public is anxious to be instructed in 
** Art” both practically and theoretically, and there is 
equally little doubt that both of these authors have 
palpably succeeded in giving the public what it wants. 
What the public wants above all things is formulas, and 
both authors provide these lavishly—Mr. Glass in a 
plethora of formal designs accompanied by an abundance 
of practical information; Mr. Wilcuski in an elaborate 
structure of logical cabinets and pigeonholes of his own 
subtle devising. 

The public having already given its verdict, there is 
no need for the reviewer to say anything more, except 
to remind those who care about life, rather than about 
art, of that great commandment, “‘ Thou shalt live and 
not formalize.” A glance at Mr. Glass’s illustrations 
shows that theirs is the formula of the long departed 
Fin de Siecle; and Mr. Wilcuski, who began his book 
in 1926 with the assertion, “‘ The idea behind the modern 
movement is a return to the architectural or classical idea,”’ 
finds himself constrained in his “ Epilogue ” of 1934 to 
deposit Paul Klee and Leon Underwood in this same 
cabinet. What this fact means can only be fully realized 
by those who know the work of these two artists. 


THE RHYTHM OF CHILDREN’S FEATURES. _Iilus- 
trated by Pen and Ink and Pencil Drawings of hands and 
other features of children. By Marcus ApAMs, F.R.P.S. 
(London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 16s. net. 


Mr. Marcus Adams, F.R.P.S., quite frankly tells 
us in his introduction to this book of drawings that he 
found it “‘ extremely difficult not only to secure the 
actual shapes, but to represent the tonal values and 
textures of the very fine flesh and nails” when he 
endeavoured “ to master the art of drawing ”’ his “ collec- 
tion of thousands of pictures of hands.” In such 
circumstances it would have been much better if he had 
relied on his well-known skill as a photographer and used 
photography instead of péncil and pen and ink, with 
which he manifestly has difficulties. A collection of 
photographs of the rhythm of children’s features without 
the irrelevant trimmings to be found in this volume and 
with a carefully relevant text, would have been a volume 
of genuine interest, and Mr. Adams’s happy skill in the 
photographing of children would have stood him in 
better stead than his uncertain knowledge of art and his 
love of chiromancy. H. F. 








THE ART OF THE LOGOS. By J. A. K. THOMSON. 

(London: Allen & Unwin.) 7s. 6d. net. 

Everyone who has read “ The Greek Tradition ” 
will know what to expect in Mr. Thomson’s latest book. 
Scholars are fairly numerous, but scholars who possess 
his gift of sharing their scholarship with their readers 
are lamentably few. The title in plain English means 
“ The Art of Spinning a Yarn.” But the “ yarn ” is the 
sort that has come down by word of mouth through 
many generations, told and retold, gathering new matter 
according to the skill of the narrator and the taste of the 
audience, till at last it was set down in concrete form by 
the incomparable Story Teller Herodotus. Mr. Thomson 
is concerned chiefly with the Logos or yarn as a work of 
art, the accumulated art of many Story Tellers. For the 
Logos is “an expression of human experience, nay, a 
form of human experience itself. The normal or charac- 
teristic function of the ancient Story Teller was not to 
invent. It was to repeat.” Obviously, no two men 
would repeat a story in the same words. Mr. Thomson’s 
aim is to make a way through the various accretions of 
later date and get to the original nucleus of the tradi- 
tional narratives that are so fascinating in the inimitable 
language in which Herodotus has enshrined them. 
We follow his lead and try to discern which stories or 
parts of stories are based on actual happenings, which 
may be classed as conscious and which as unconscious 
fiction. His delightful translations from the Greek into 
lucid English enable everyone to follow his arguments. 
In the chapter on the Spirit of the Logos he shows how 
the same story is told of different people in different 
ages and different countries. In the last chapters on 
the Art of the Story Teller, he brings out the inherent 
dramatic qualities of the ancient Greeks, and the intense 
artistry of Herodotus’s apparently simple style. This is 
a book to enjoy. 


SAMPLERS AND STITCHES. By Mrs. ARCHIBALD 

CHRISTIE. (London: Batsford.) 25s. net. 

From the fact that this beautiful book has reached 
a third edition, it is evident that exquisite needlework 
has not been altogether ousted by machine products. 
Mrs. Christie describes almost every imaginable kind 
of stitch, giving full directions how to work each, and 
guidance in the choice of material on which to work 
it. There are chapters on many varieties of flat stitches, 
looped stitches, chained stitches, knotted stitches, 
composite stitches, canvas stitches, insertion stitches, 
drawn fabric, black work, lace stitch fillings, darning, 
couching, applied, inlaid, cut and drawn work and 
quilting, which has come so much to the fore lately. 
The splendid photographic plates and the enlarged 
diagrams in the text are as near perfection as anything 
can be. 


SYMBOLS FOR DESIGNERS. By ARNOLD WHITTICK. 

(London: Crosby Lockwood.) 12s. 6d. net. 

This practical manual for designers has the advantage 
of a foreword by Sir Herbert Baker. He draws attention 
to the need for a book of this kind dealing “‘ compre- 
hensively both with the origin and meaning of symbols 
and their practical application throughout the arts of 
the ages.”” Enough is told about each symbol, arranged 
in alphabetical order, to awaken interest and explain 
the appropriate use in modern work, ecclesiastical as 
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well as secular. The excellent advice as to the selection 
and designing of suitable symbols is greatly helped by 
the beautiful plates. As a model of good taste, felicitous 
choice of symbolism and exquisite workmanship, the 
Mond Nickel Company’s anniversary medal by Percy 
Metcalf could hardly be bettered. C.K. J 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FRIENDS 
OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. (Friends of 
Canterbury Cathedral, Christchurch Gateway, Canterbury.) 
6d. net. 


This little publication is, as it has always been, of 
deep interest to all lovers of medizval art, and it brin s5 
news that is both fascinating and important. One of 
the chief treasures of the cathedral is the effigy and ton b 
of the Black Prince. This is a work of the same period 
as that of Edward III in Westminster Abbey, aid 
closely connected with it in character. It is now ‘o 
be cleaned by Dr. E. W. Tristram, who contribut.s 
a note on its present condition, and the results of his 
examination of it. ‘“‘ The Purbeck marble base, which 
had already begun to disintegrate to a considerabie 
degree, is being preserved with meticulous care.” There 
is to be no “ restoration” of any kind; that is mace 
quite clear. “ The shields of arms and the effigy itself 
have, at some period, been covered with a varnish 
which has, in course of time, become opaque and 
black.” Dr. Tristram has found that by means of 
solvents he can remove this varnish, “thus revealing 
the effigy in all its original brightness.”” He has also 
discovered that, under the grime of the ages, the armour 
is beautifully engraved, and the shields of arms have 
enamelled decoration, as also have the girdle and sword. 

Mr. Ralph Griffin, F.S.A., contributes an article on 
the remarkable series of carved shields which adorn the 
vault of the early XVth-century cloister. There are 
over 800 of them. “ When the storm broke and the 
time arrived that used to be described by a Cambridge 
guide to his astonished hearers as the time when 
Henry VIII introduced the Christian religion in 
England,” the cloisters became neglected. Now they 
are being carefully repaired, and by the skill of Dr. 
Tristram the shields are being restored to their original 
brilliant colouring. The shields are largely those of 
men who contributed to the cost of building the cloister, 
and one is of particular interest. Instead of a coat of 
arms, it bears the figure of a monk, and an inscription 
round the edge reads: “ Brother John Schepene with 
the help of his friends contributed to this building one 
hundred pounds; on whose soul may God have mercy. 
Amen.” 

Another important announcement is the forthcoming 
publication, in facsimile, of the famous Canterbury 
Psalter, which originally belonged to the cathedral, but 
is now a valued possession of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
When it was sent to the British Museum to be photo- 
graphed it was insured for £15,000. The Psalter is 
being edited and described by Dr. M. R. James, who 
is probably the world’s greatest authority on such 
subjects. 

The Friends have further found money for many 
valuable works of cleaning and repair at the cathedral, 
and it is pleasant to note that membership continues to 
increase. 
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SASSETTA AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
BY R. R. TATLOCK 


[he little Sienese section at Trafalgar Square has been 
enormously enriched by seven panels by Sassetta, which 
were, till recently, in the Mackay collection in New York. 

Every student of Italian art will enthusiastically 
applaud the joint efforts, now crowned with success, of 
Mr. Kenneth Clark, Sir Robert Witt, Lord Duveen, 
Lord Bearsted and Mr. Benjamin Guinness, for seldom 
ha. £43,000 been better spent. The purchase has had 
an -xcellent press, but there has been a distinct tendency 
to. ards the notion that the nation is now entitled to rest 
on its laurels so far as Sienese art is concerned. 

[he hard facts, however, are that while the gallery 
nc vy possesses more Sassettas than does any other single 
cc ection in the world, not excluding the Sienese 
ery, among the missing are such giants as Simone 
rtini, both the Lorinzetti, Lippo Memmi, Giovanni di 
lo and Bartollo di Fredi. 

Perhaps the most interesting notice was that con- 
uted on March 6th by the Right Hon. W. Ormsby-Gore 
[he Times. The article is obviously based for the most 
t on Berenson’s “ A Sienese Painter of the Franciscan 
rend’ (Dent; 1909). Itis not only well worth reading, 
worth re-reading and preserving, but it is not flawless. 
[he polyptych of which the panels were parts was 
ommissioned not in 1439 but in 1437. The com- 

ison with the “ Procession of the Magi,” in the 
collection of Mr. Maitland Griggs, is apt, but few will 
ageee that the Griggs panel owes much, if anything, 
to the art of Hokusai, or that the National Gallery panels 
“ are like a series of Harunobu.” Following on Professor 
Yukio Yashiro’s great contribution to our knowledge of 
the Oriental element in Botticelli’s pictures, the Japano- 
Italian theory has become an esthetic extravaganza. 
And Mr. Ormsby-Gore does not seem to realize that the 
“ Procession of the Magi ” is only a fragment sawn off at 
one time or another from a larger composition, the 
lower and more important part of which (now lost) must 
have depicted the Virgin and Child under a canopy 
or in the mouth of a cave. This accords with tradition, 
and is decisively corroborated by the presence of the 
conspicuous Star of Bethlehem on the lower part of the 
Griggs panel. The star, of course, would surmount the 
Virgin in her retreat. 

I first saw the newly acquired pictures in 1930 with 
Lord Duveen in the Mackay collection, New York. 
They had been judiciously cleaned, and some details 
have emerged, by far the most important being the 
flight of birds in the sky in panel 6, “‘ St. Francis pacifying 
the Wolf Which Ravaged the Town of Gubbio.” This 
whimsical touch on the part of Sassetta improves a rather 
austere composition through something like that light 
relief which St. Francis himself always enjoyed. There 
are a few old re-paints, but they are trivial, the pigment 
being in surprisingly good condition throughout. 

Some of the members of the National Art Collections 
Fund who visited the gallery when the Sassettas were 
privately shown them were puzzled by the presence of 
the little black dots on the fiery creature on the panel 
“St. Francis Undergoing the Ordeal by Fire” (5). 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 





1. ST. FRANCIS GIVING HIS CLOAK TO A POOR 
NOBLEMAN and his Vision of Heavenly Reward 


These may be explained, as Mr. Neil MacLaren, of the 
National Gallery, pointed out to me, by the fact that 
originally the gold background shone through the dots, 
which, though now black, were originally bright. 

Like the Ugolino altarpiece, that to which the 
Sassettas belonged suffered dismemberment (1752). 
In 1819 eight scenes were in the collection of the Abate 
Angelucci, attributed to Piero della Francesca. Such 
an attribution may seem grotesque to-day, but on close 
consideration it grows less so. As it happens, this is 
demonstrable in the National Gallery itself. In Panel 1, 
** St. Francis Giving His Cloak to the Poor Nobleman,” 
we find the garment, the robe of the nobleman, and the 
roadway harmonized in colour by peculiar blues, lavenders 
and buff-greys. In the adjoining room, in Piero’s 
*“ Nativity,” we find almost the same unusual colour 
combinations. And there is something in the delicate 
spirit of the two pictures which relates them, though that 
would be difficult to convey in words. 

The pictures bring home to us Sassetta’s complete 
understanding of St. Francis — twin apostles of 
““ Sweetness and Light.” 
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FRANCIS RENOUNCING HIS 3. THE FRANCISCAN ORDER RECOGNIZED 4. ST. FRANCIS RECEIVING THE STIGMA 
HERITAGE BY THE POPE ON MOUNT ALVERININ 
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5. ST. FRANCIS UNDERGOING THE ORDEAL 6. ST. FRANCIS PACIFYING THE WOLF 7. THE FUNERAL MASS OF 
BY FIRE BEFORE THE SULTAN WHICH RAVAGED THE TOWN OF GUBBIO ST. FRANCIS 


THE NEWLY ACQUIRED SASSETTA PANELS AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY 








GEORGE BERNARD SHAW Head in Bronze by Jacob Epstein 
At The Leicester Galleries 











able debt of gratitude. 
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JACOB EPSTEIN AT THE LEICESTER GALLERY 


Sculpture in England owes Mr. Epstein a consider- 
He found it an exhausted art, 
‘voted to academic exercise, conscientious portraiture, 
nd a small—almost codified—range of subjects. Some- 
1es the commemoration of a national occasion or figure 
ve an impulse to invention, though such distinction 
is not frequent in the public monuments executed at 
> beginning of the century. The beau idéal and a con- 
ntion of the heroic, which had become sadly 
schanical, still held the field. But Mr. Epstein gave 
art a new lease of life. He brought to it an enthu- 


ism and an impetuous imagination which broke its rigid 


ould. He enlarged its scope and originated a spirit of 
periment which to-day is showing the liveliest results. 

With astonishing virtuosity, and frequently with 
mething more, he still keeps abreast of his disciples. 
e has put sculpture back into the news and aroused a 
iblic interest in his own work that may occasionally be 
abarrassing. At his exhibition at the Leicester Galleries 
ntroversy rages as usual, this time over the large figure 

Christ entitled “ Behold the Man.” It should be 
sted, however, that no photograph can give a fair con- 
ption of a figure so essentially sculpturesque, that in 
e limits of a gallery-room it is not seen under fair 
mditions, and that the subject is one on whose treat- 
lent preconceived judgments may have an unfair weight. 

A particular kind of formal realism has so long been 
cercised on religious themes in art that it may be 
gotten that “ Behold the Man ” has the authority of 
adition behind it. The great mass of derivations from 
ie Gothic convention tends to obscure an unprejudiced 
iew of this work, which goes back to the Romanesque 
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BRONZE OF RANI 


By Jacob Epstein 
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for its affinities, both in symbolism and actual workman- 
ship. It stands square and gestureless, keeping closely in 
shape to the elongated cube of Subiaco marble from 
which it is constructed. But an impressive energy 
radiates from the self-contained rhythm of its volume, 
while its austere pattern and the rudimentary indication 
of facial features possesses greater emotional content than 
would a nearer approach to physical verisimilitude. 

For that we must turn to Mr. Epstein’s portrait- 
busts. In them no general idea calls for expression, no 
conception reaching beyond the bounds of time and 
space; the artist’s attention must be concentrated on 
actuality, the individual and the particular. This inten- 
sive contraction of the imagination Mr. Epstein always 
achieves in a manner that silences even his more obstinate 
critics. The present series of busts shows with what fine 
humility he serves the suggestions, esthetic or psycho- 
logical, with which his sitters provide him, the twinkle 
lurking within the hirsute luxuriance of Mr. Shaw’s 
philosophic mask, or the frankness and simplicity in such 
a human symbol of elemental nature as the “ Man of 
Arran.” There is a similar revelation of character in all 
these portraits, in the men more accentuated and more 
complicated intellectually, and in the women mingled 
with a gracious element of repose and charm, though still 
radiant with vitality. And the actual modelling—a 
baroque that is never empty ornament, but always dyna- 
mically significant of character—is that of a master, a 
superb union of strength and sensitiveness. 


T. W. Earp. 


THREE UNKNOWN PORTRAITS BY FRAY JUAN RIZI 
BY A. L. MAYER 


The exhibition of Sir Herbert Cook’s portrait of a 
little boy, called “A Young Cavalier,” in the gallery 
of the Burlington Fine Arts Club this winter has drawn 
attention to Fray Juan Rizi, to whom it is attributed. 
The proud little figure is dressed in a yellow jacket with 
lace-trimmed collar and cuffs, reddish-brown velvet 
breeches, trimmed with galloon up the side, high grey 
leather boots with spurs, and wears a long sword 
attached to a sash that passes across his chest from the 
right shoulder. He stands in profile to the left, with 
his right hand resting on a stone table, and turns his 
face towards the spectator. 

Fray Juan Rizi (1595-1675) was the elder of the two 
sons of Antonio Rizi (originally Rici) who came from 
Bologna to paint in the Escorial in the time of Philip II. 
He married a Spanish lady, and both his sons were 


essentially Spanish in their style of painting. Juan 
studied theology in Salamanca, and entered the 
Benedictine monastery of Montserrat in 1626. He 


held various monastic offices in Burgos, Madrid, and 
other places, and went in old age to Rome. He died in 
the monastery of Monte Cassino just before he was to 
have been consecrated bishop of a See in Italy. Fray 
Juan has always been considered one of the strongest 
and most original painters of the Madrid school in the 
middle of the XVIIth century. He was a pupil of the 
gifted monastic painter del Mayno, and allied to his 
Spanish realism an innate grandeur of style which he 
owed to his Italian descent. Though not uninfluenced 
by the work of Velazquez, he knew how to preserve his 
own individuality. We see this most clearly in his 


portraits, where the influence of Velazquez 
appears mainly in the technique. Rizi’s 
execution is always a little coarse, but his 
paintings are impressive and far more than 
merely decorative in effect. He left a large 
number of pictures, most of which have until 
recently been ascribed to other painters. 
His best known works are the “‘ Madonna of 
Montserrat,” “St. Benedict celebrating 
Mass,” and the portraits of Pater Anton 
Martin and Fon Tiburcio de Redin, which 
was incorrectly attributed to Mazo until 
recently. 

Two life-size full-length portraits, hitherto 
unknown, both of which are now in London, 
must also be ascribed to Rizi. The first 
represents a lady of high rank, magnificently 
dressed in black and gold, with a bodice of 
pink brocaded velvet. The mantilla, fastened 
by rosettes on the shoulder and in front, has 
fallen so that it crosses the dress diagonally 
and so partly veils the brilliant black and 
gold brocade. Judging by the costume, this 
picture was probably painted about 1640 or 
perhaps rather earlier. 

A second portrait, in the possession of 
Mr. Frank Sabin, represents an _ Italian 
Corsican captain. Since the letter lying on 
the table near the hat bears the address “ Al 
Sig. Cap. Leone, Gentile, Bastia,” we may 
conclude that this distinguished gentleman 
was named Captain Leone. Rizi’s great 
virtuosity is well seen in this painting, 
especially in the parts round the sword hilt. 
This picture may probably be assigned to his 
later period. It will be noticed that Captain 


Leone and the little boy are standing in almost 
exactly the same attitude. 

A bust portrait of a knight of Santiago (?) 
in the possession of Mr. Henry Sutch is also 


undoubtedly to be attributed to Rizi. And 
Mr. Sutch seems to be right in taking this 
picture to be another portrait of Captain 
Leone, probably painted some years after 
Mr. Sabin’s picture. 

(See following page for two illustrations) 
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WORKS OF TITIAN 
EXHIBITION THIS SUMMER IN VENICE 


Venice is to pay special honour to the 
memory of Titian this year. A collection 
of the great master’s works is to be 
brought together in the State Apartments 
of the Palazzo Pesaro, and will be formally opened on St. 
Mark’s Day, April 25th. Visitors to Venice throughout 
the summer and autumn will be able to see the collection 
as it will remain on view until November 5th. Works 
by Titian from churches and galleries, as well as from 
private collections in Italy, will be lent to the Exhibition, 
and a number of others from European galleries are also 
to be taken to Venice to make the collection as complete 
a survey as possible of the work of one of the greatest 
painters of all time. 
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PORTRAIT OF CAPTAIN LEONE (?) 


By Fray Jvare Rizi 
At Mr. F. Sabin’s Galleries 


MESSRS. ALBERT AMOR’S NEW PREMISES 

There will be many old friends and clients of Messrs. 
Albert Amor who will be pleased to learn that they have 
now opened new galleries at Kingsbury House, 15, King 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, and that a special attraction 
during the month of April will be the unique collection 
of Early Dresden Figures which have been kindly lent 
by the Lord Fisher of Kilverstone and Lady Fisher. Our 
readers will remember that this important collection wa 
fully illustrated in the issues of August and October, 1934 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY. Discussed by Dr. A. Mayer 
on preceding page 


AN EARLY IVORY FOR SOUTH KENSINGTON 


The little relief in walrus ivory reproduced above 
has been presented to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
by Mr. Alphonse Kann, whose collection enjoys a world- 
wide reputation. South Kensington is already rich in 
such ivories, dating from the XIth or, as in this case 
perhaps, the late Xth century. But'there is a very special 
reason why this particular little masterpiece was desired : 
The museum already possesses a similar ivory depicting 
“Christ in Majesty,” which almost certainly formed 
part of the same book cover or reliquary shrine. 
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POTTERY AND PORCELAIN FROM THE 
EUMORFOPOULOS COLLECTION AT 
MESSRS. BLUETT’S 

The proposed purchase for the nation of the 
Eumorfopoulos collection of Chinese art comprises the 
whole of the sections of paintings, sculptures, jades and 
metalwork, but not quite all the ceramics. Of these the 
nation is eventually destined to acquire a thousand picked 
specimens ; others are being retained as his personal 
property by Mr. Eumorfopoulos for sentimental or 


AN IVORY CARVING OF ABOUT XtH CENTURY. 
Now at the Victoria and Albert Museum 


PORTRAIT OF A KNIGHT. In the possession of Mr. 
Henry Sutch. Discussed by Dr. A. Mayer on preceding page 
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other reasons; while the residue, consisting of 330 
pieces, is being disposed of by Messrs. Bluett & Sons, 
and is now on exhibition in their premises, part being 
on view at 48, Davies Street and the remainder at 13, 
Royal Exchange. 

It should not be imagined that the objects shown are 
of negligible importance, and that for that reason they 
were not required for the nation; they may more aptly 
be described as duplicates of types sufficiently well 
represented in the national collections. The high 
standard of quality of all the pieces in the Eumorfopoulos 
collection is well known to all connoisseurs of Chinese 
art and each example in the present exhibition is a work 


CHUN WARE VASE. Height 5.7 in. 
From the Eumorfopoulos Collection 


of intrinsic merit and personal beauty. In this con- 
nection it may be interesting to recall Mr. Eumorfo- 
poulos’s own words, when he was writing of the formation 
of his collection. “‘ Archeological appeal alone, however, 
has never induced me to acquire an object: to enter 
my collection it was indispensable that it should at the 
same time appeal to me esthetically in some way or 
another.” 

The objects displayed in Messrs. Bluett’s galleries 
form a comprehensive exhibition of the development of 
the art of the Chinese potter from the period of the 
Han dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 220) right down to the 
XIXth century. The mortuary figures and wares of the 
earlier epochs, the beautiful monochrome glazes of the 
Sung (960-1279), the richly variegated enamels of the 
Ming (1368-1643) and later reigns, are all admirably 
represented, to name only a few of the countless mani- 
festations of the potter’s art. It remains only to add the 
fact that the prices which are being asked for the 
individual objects are exceedingly reasonable and to 
express the hope that as many as possible of the readers 
of Apollo will take advantage of this opportunity of 


becoming possessed of a piece of Chinese pottery or 
porcelain with the proud cachet of having once formed 
part of the world-famous collection of Mr. George 
Eumorfopoulos. 

The example selected for illustration is a strikingly 
attractive vase of the so-called Chiin ware that was 
produced at the kilns of Chiin-chou; this particular 
vase is ascribed to the Yiian dynasty (1280-1367). It 
is impossible without the resources of colour-reproduct on 
to convey to those unfamiliar with the original the charm 
of the thick opalescent lavender glaze, which is heighte: ed 
by its being speckled with brown and splashed with fz int 
violet purple. The vase is a wonderful example of he 
refinement of form and technical accomplishm nt 
achieved by the Chinese at a period when the pott: r’s 
craft in Europe was at a very low ebb indeed. 
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SOUVENIR OF SWISS MOUNTAINS By Liu Hai-Fi 
In the Exhibition of Chinese paintings at the Burlington Gallerie 
(See page 233) 
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THE CORDES 
BY 


PORTRAITS AT BRUSSELS 
PAUL LAMBOTTE, K.B.E. 


The Museum of Brussels possesses among its 
acknowledged masterpieces the portraits of Jean Charles, 
Seigneur de Cordes, and of his wife, Jacqueline Van 
Caestre. They appear in the catalogue under the 
name of P. P. Rubens. These portraits acquired in 
1874 from the heirs of the Comtesse de Beauffort 
are ‘cre illustrated. 
queline Van Caestre died in 1618, one year after 
arriage. This information gives a definite date to 
1inting of these portraits (1617 or 1618), which 
yeen sent on several occasions by the museum to 
oective exhibitions, where they invariably appeared 

works of Rubens. 
»wever, Dr. W. Bode wrote in a study devoted to 
rks of Van Dyck belonging to the Gallerie Lichten- 
in Vienna (Graphischer Kiinste, tome XII, 1889) : 
yng the characteristic portraits by Antoine Van 
Dy of a similar style, all from the years 1618-1619, 
In st mention the great double portrait in the Musée 
of .dapest, the Gevaertius in the National Gallery of 
Lo on, the Family Group in the Hermitage at St. 
Pet sburg, the portrait of a young man in the Gallery 
of | ussels (dated 1619) and the ‘ Lady with the Rose’ 
in °: Musée of Cassel, the latter alone attributed with 
cer inty to Antoine Van Dyck up to the present. 

I would be disposed to consider the recent and 
ver lucky acquisition by the Musée de Bruxelles of 
the portraits of the Cordes couple as works by Van 
Dy. «, of the year 1619, considering the similarity which 
the display with the paintings above mentioned, and in 
spi'- that generally they are admired as masterpieces by 
his master Paul Peter Rubens.” 

Vhen Bode wrote this, no doubt he did not know that 
the precise date of the death of Jacqueline Van Caestre 
was known, otherwise he would have put at the latest 
1618 as the date of the painting of her portrait, for 
one cannot suppose that this portrait so living and so 
expressive could be a work executed after the death of 
the sitter. 

As for the portrait of a young man mentioned by 
Bode, it is now in the catalogue of the Musée of Brussels 
under the name of “ Rubens or Van Dyck.” 

A recent chance visit to the Petit Palais Lazienski at 
Warsaw, made me discover among numerous copies of 
well-known masterpieces ordered by King Stanislas 
Auguste, those of the Cordes couple. To my great 
surprise, I noticed that these copies did not show the 
sitters en buste, like the portraits at Brussels, but standing, 
seen to the knees and showing the beautiful characteristic 
hands, which are the true signature of Van Dyck. On 
the back of the portrait of the man, No. 150 in the 
modern catalogue and No. 1,194 in the catalogue of the 
Galerie du Roi Stanislas Auguste, the following in- 
scription in French can be read : 

“ Half-length portrait of a man, costume antique, 
43 33 inches, 70 florins, after Van Dyck.” The picture 
is on an oak panel and has on a ticket pasted on the back 
the words “‘ 1618 Antoine Van Dyck, P. F. Van Vergelo 
(doubtless the name of the copyist) of Anvers, 1769.” 

The portrait of the lady, No. 15 in the modern 
catalogue, and No. 1,193 in the catalogue of the 
Galerie of Stanislas Auguste, has also this inscription : 
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“ Half-length portrait of a lady in an antique costume,” 
and similar informations as to height, dimensions, etc. 

These two copies executed in the XVIIIth century 
reveal mutilations and additions suffered by these fine 
works before their admittance to the Musée of Brussels. 
To what end? Is it because towards 1874 the heirs of 
Madame de Beauffort thought it advantageous, from a 
business point of view, to transform these works of 
young Van Dyck into works of Rubens and to that end 
to suppress the betraying hands ? 

This family has other sad mutilations with which to 
reproach themselves. One of its members, now deceased, 
confessed to having had cut, and arranged in two frames, 
a canvas by Gonzales Coques which, having a hole in it, 
he thought it less costly to transfer it to another canvas 
(Nos. 82 and 83 of the catalogue of the Exhibition of 
Flemish Art at Antwerp, 1930). 

Van Dyck was only nineteen years of age when he 
painted these two portraits. It is therefore not surprising 
that the strong influence of Rubens impregnated the 
technique of his precocious pupil. By the style, colour, 
brushwork of the flesh, it is easy to hesitate between the 
hand of the master and that of his disciple. 

Let us compare the portrait of Charles de Cordes 
with the copy in the Lazienski Palace. Cut at the waist, 
the painting has been completed by a restorer who has 
not been afraid to lengthen the golden chain which 
formerly disappeared under the black belt. Above 
the sixth button of the costume, one sees that another 
hand has clumsily imitated the details of the upper part, 
and has composed a compact arrangement of the unusual 
jewels. 

The portrait of the woman has suffered from still 
more obvious additions. The green armchair with big 
nails and gilded braids of which one sees the back, 


on the left, does not exist in the copy at Warsaw. Jacque- 
line Van Caestre being represented standing by the 


painter has no use for a seat. The chain with golden 
links which forms the belt has been suppressed, but one 
can see at the base of the bodice, half a link which has 
not been covered up like the others by the audacious 
repainting of a posthumous collaborator. 

The background of these two portraits, above each 
side of the faces, has been notably diminished, which 
gives to these portraits the appearance of being a little 
tight in their frame. 

The right hand of the lady, holding a fan attached to 
the chain at the waist, the bracelets of pearls on both 
wrists, make one think inevitably of other portraits by 
Van Dyck, and especially the one of Marie Tassis 
(Galerie Lichtenstein in Vienna), undoubted painting 
of the master. It seems to me that it would be fairer 
to restore to Van Dyck these two portraits of the 
Cordes and also the portrait of the young man which 
appear in the catalogue of the Musée of Brussels 
under the name of Rubens. The _ representation 
of the master, eight works of which only the 
portrait of Francois Duquesnoy is of the first 
order, would be in a place proportionate to its impor- 
tance in the School of Antwerp, and to its international 
glory. 

Rubens, richly represented in the same galleries, 
could without inconvenience restore to his best pupil 
what evidently belongs to him. 
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JEAN CHARLES SEIGNEUR DE CORDES 
Musée of Brussels 


JACQUELINE DE CAESTRE Musée of Brussels 


JACQUELINE DE CAESTRE At Warsaw JEAN CHARLES SEIGNEUR DE CORDES. At Warsaw 
(These portraits are discussed by M. Lambotte on page 231) 
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EXHIBITION OF MODERN CHINESE PAINTING AT 
THE NEW BURLINGTON GALLERIES 


In view of the fact that we are to see next winter an 
Exhibition of Chinese Art at Burlington House, the 
Exhibition of Modern Chinese Painting in the New 
Burlington Galleries is of particular interest. This exhi- 
bition shows us the Chinese painter as a person apart 
altogether from the rest of the world, or at least as 
stepping into seclusion what time he is engaged in 
painting or—what is to him almost the same thing— 
writing. The seclusion may not be actual, but it is 
e-y real. It is a world governed by strict laws of great, 
ot immemorial, age. Chinese painting in general is 
concerned with the imitation of nature in the Western 
se of the word: a Chinese artist would not attempt 
opy any object actually before his eyes, because in 
joing he would be drawing or painting actualities and 
that reality which is his aim. We are told in the 
iable preliminary matter of the catalogue, amongst 
or things, that “‘ the majority of Chinese painters are 
1 of learning ” and that “ this fact explains the im- 
tance of literary taste and lyrical feeling in their 
itings,” the painters being “ almost all poets as well, 
masters of calligraphy.” This fact is strikingly illus- 
ed in this exhibition, in which the great majority of 
aintings ” are executed in black ink and in the shape 
ong, narrow, vertical panels of unrolled paper-strips. 
e immediate result of this format is that the spectator’s 
s have to move in a perpendicular direction. Thus 
design unfolds itself to the eye in a manner quite 
erent from natural vision. 
It would be absurd perhaps for any ordinary 
\esterner to pretend that we can see in these paintings 
at only the highly trained eye of the Chinese 
‘man of learning” can properly appreciate; what 
can see, nevertheless, is the extraordinary skill 
ith which the artist-calligraphist has summed-up 
nature ” in fluent strokes of the brush. We can also 
see that this fluency is a matter of perfect control of ink 
and brush so that a single stroke may result in the 
subtlest variety of tone. The predominance of “ black 
and white ” in the exhibits emphasizes the austere refine- 
ment of Chinese painting, and the habit of Chinese 
artists of combining paintings with calligraphic inscrip- 
tions allows one to see that the identical technique is 
involved in both. Professor Liu Hai-Su, the Director 
of the Academy of Fine Arts, Shanghai, is mainly 
responsible, in conjunction with Dr. Tsai Yuan-pei, 
President of the Academia Sinica, for the contents of 
this exhibition, and he has also contributed a large 
number of paintings. Perhaps his painting of “ Mount 
Branchard, Switzerland ” is best calculated to demon- 
strate to our Western vision the essentials of the Chinese 
approach. Other particularly attractive as well as in- 
structive paintings are Mr. Chang Ta Chien’s “‘ Narcissi,” 
Mr. Ku Shu-sen’s “‘ Bamboos in the Rain ” and Mr. Wu 
Chang-shih’s “ Stork” ; but, indeed, this singling out is 
probably irrelevant in an exhibition of an extraordinarily 
high average merit. With the overwhelming austerity 
of the black-and-white school one feels almost apologetic 
in confessing one’s liking for the charming work done 
in colour and in a different and to us more familiar 
style, such as Mr. Wang Shen Scheng’s, several “‘ Birds 
and Flowers” and Mr. Kung Te-Pei’s ““ Music Lesson.” 
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ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS AT 
MESSRS. THOMAS AGNEW’S & SONS GALLERIES 


The visitor to this exhibition must be prepared for 
considerable feats of mental adjustment, seeing that he 
is expected, sometimes almost within the space of a 
single breath, to encompass such extraordinary distances 
as indicated by the juxtaposition of Renoir, Sebastiano 
del Piombo and J. F. Nollekens. Truly it is easier to 
believe that species mille than that ars una. It is indeed 
so far as past artists are concerned a little difficult to 
see just what purpose is served in bringing together 
“‘ drawings ” so different from those just mentioned, or 
for other examples Peter de Wint, Sir John Tenniel and 
J. R. Cozens. 

In the circumstances I can only register that A. W. 
Hunt’s “ Cobern on the Moselle ” stands out as much 
more “‘ modern ” than it really is; that Turner’s little 
figures in the early “‘ Old Harbour, Naples,” and “ Dart- 
mouth ” are in their way as remarkable as Canaletto’s 
and that Francis Towne in this ga/ére seems the most 
original and the most interesting artist of the lot. This 
lot includes, amongst others: J. S. Cotman, S. Prout, 
David Cox, Peter de Wint, E. Dayes. There are also 
good drawings by Degas, Renoir and Max Liebermann, 
and various examples of the Renaissance and Baroque 
Italians. Amongst the living artists, which include Sir 
D. Y. Cameron, Sir Charles Holmes, E. T. Holding, 
Cecil A. Hunt, and others, Mr. Martin Hardie and Mr. 
John Nash have contributed their best work. Mr. 
Hardie’s “‘ Ajaccio Harbour ” and ‘‘ Ornamental Garden, 
Grange-over-Sands,”’ are, it seems to me, a great advance 
over his previous water-colours, particularly in the matter 
of design. Mr. John Nash’s “ Still Life” is exceedingly 
good in the mew style. On the other hand, the collection 
of pencil drawings by Mr. Mark Gertler, who is also of 
the new school, seems to me excessively dull. Mr. 
Meninsky’s ““ Manor House Farm, Hampshire,” appears 
to me to be one of his best water-colours, with a more 
interesting or, should I say, more clearly expressed 
rhythm than is usual with him. 


GEORGE MORLAND EXHIBITION OF COLOUR 
PRINTS AT MR. FRANK SABIN’S GALLERIES 


This exhibition is a feast for those. who like Morland, 
and like him even better perhaps as interpreted by his 
numerous and exceedingly talented engravers, William 
Dickinson, John Raphael Smith, James and. William 
Ward, Edward Bell, Samuel Alken and the rest, not 


forgetting William Blake. Under one of William Ward’s 
engravings after Morland, the “stipple”’ entitled 
“‘ Constancy,” are printed these words : 
“Firm as a rock on which I lean 

My mind is fixed, and cannot rove ; 

The foaming billows roll between 

I'll ne’er forsake the youth I love.” 
It is not first-rate poetry, any more than Morland’s art 
is first-rate painting ; yet though we no longer feel the 
sentimental strain that was responsible for both the 
poetry and the painting of Morland’s time, we, too, are 
unable to forsake “ the youth ”—in another sense—the 
youth we love. It is a question both of temperament 
and even “ mood”; but this collection, seen in for the 
most part perfect specimens, has even to-day, and quite 
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apart from any purely mercenary considerations, perhaps 
more attraction for us than for the contemporaries of 
Morland himself. Even the fact that most of them were 
published in pairs speaks of a time more able and anxious 
to “‘ keep its balance.” 

For the benefit of collectors it may be added that the 
exhibition includes, amongst other beautiful specimens, 
such things as the scarce “‘ Contemplation ” mezzotinted 
by William Ward, the “ Rustic Employment” and 
* Rural Amusement ” stippled by J. R. Smith, in uncut 
examples ; the “ Blind Man’s Buff,” ezsthetically one of 
the best Morland’s mezzotinted by William Ward; the 
“* St. James’s Park ” and “‘ A Tea Garden ” stippled by 
Francis D. Soiron, a pair that not so long ago would 
fetch a thousand pounds; the rare stipple engravings 
are also well represented by the famous “ Morning, or 
the Hogglers Preparing for Market ” and “ Evening, or 
the Postboy’s Return” by Daniel Orme. Perhaps the 
most beautiful of all these prints, quite apart from its 
other values, is the mezzotint by James Ward of “ A Boy 
Employed in Burning the Weeds,” the particular im- 
pression of this large print preserving an ezxsthetical 
unity, a quality which is not always the strongest point 
of Morland prints. 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS BY VIVIAN FORBES 


For those who believe in that development of modern 
art which tells the artist that the outside world is barren 
like an exhausted gold mine and that he must therefore 
turn his eyes inward, Mr. Vivian Forbes’s exhibition of 
water-colours is, I think, one of the most remarkable 
events we have had in London for a long time. The 


usual trouble about this type of art is that the “ insides ” 
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THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER—EVENING 
Colour print after George Morland at Messrs. Sabin’s Galleries 
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of most artists of this persuasion is either too unin- 
telligible for us, on the outside, to understand, or the 
technique is so commonplace that it would have been 
much better employed in drawing insects for natural 
history books or painting barn-doors to help the agri- 
cultural industry. “ Introspection ” persistently pursued 
is indicative of a morbid condition of mind, and I am 
afraid Mr. Forbes’s art is not free from rather more than 
a suspicion of that quality. One need only cite the three 
versions of the theme “‘ Conversation between the Head 
and the Body ” as a proof, and in particular the horrid 
emphasis of the crimson stump of the neck. The 
spectator, then, must make up his mind not to be 
deterred from following the artist on his extraordinary 
voyage round the chamber of his consciousness, a voyage 
autour de ma chambre up to date. Mr. Forbes’s adven- 
tures are authentic; he has really “seen” what he 
draws and paints; in other words, the greatly varied 
technique employed in each case is strictly relative to 
the theme, which in fact would not be the theme were it 
not expressed in its own appropriate manner. And this 
is precisely the reason why one cannot describe his 
pictures to any good purpose, their execution being as 
important as their subject. For example, the three 
pictures, ““ He Arises,” “‘ He is Fulfilled and Departs ” 
and “‘ Alas,” are a symbolic representation of “‘ Love and 
the Maid.” The “ Conversations between the Head and 
the Body ” is a symbolic representation of the conflict 
between—well, exactly, between the head and the body ; 
the head as the seat of the mind and the body as the seat 
of the emotions. ‘“‘ Rehearsal,” which has emotional 
affinities with Picasso in his “ blue ” period, represents 
a violently contorted feminine acrobat with a youthfu! 











THE ARTIST’S STUDIO By Jan Vermeer of Delft 


In the collection of Count Czernin, Vienna 
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male acrobat pensively in the background. But even 
when the picture tells no “‘ story,” and of such there are 
many, such as “ Roman Head,” “ Torso ” and “ Seated 
Woman,” there is a story in the technique. I know of 
no one who has made the use of water-colour a more 
flexible, a more personal, medium of expression than he. 

I can only conclude by repeating that this is a most 
remarkable exhibition. 


; ~ . 
(At Messrs. Wildenstein’s Gallery) 


MAORIS MEETING 


MESSRS. BULL & SANDERS’ GALLERIES 


At Messrs. Bull and Sanders’ Galleries Mr. P. F. 
Millard showed a number of water-colours and oils. 
The oils included figure subjects in which a certain 
lack of concentration made it difficult to take much 
interest, in spite of evident good draughtsmanship. 
The landscapes which approach more nearly to his water- 
colours were much more striking. It is, however, in his 
water-colour landscapes that Mr. Millard has most to 
say. In these one feels a definite personal outlook and 
considerable vigour, though he inclines here, too, to 
distribute his accents too evenly. But “ French Gate ” 
(20), “‘ The Woods ” (21), and “‘ Trees at Cotherstone ” 
(2), are excellent examples of an artist’s talent that knows 
its strength and direction. 


WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES 

The exhibition of paintings depicting scenes of New 
Zealand and Australian life, drawings and portraits, 
which Mr. Christopher Perkins shows at the Wildenstein 
Gallery, marks the return of this artist to England. 
The exhibition gives one the impression of an artist who 
is hindered not by his lack of talent, but by his wavering 
as to the direction it should take. It is clear that he is 
capable of expressing himself in many different styles, 
for a man who can paint a figure subject in styles so 
different as “‘ Rangi In Kiwi Mat,” “‘ Berry at Pelorus,” 
and “ French Schoolgirl ” can manifestly do anything he 
likes with his brush. His New Zealand and Australian 
scenes have more topographical than artistic interest. 
He is evidently much more at home when actually at 
home, that is to say in the English landscape, such as 
“Hemmingford Mill,” “ Brampton Mill,” and “ Ely.” 


BBI 


But his present forte are his truly excellent portrait 
drawings, too numerous to mention, and nearly all of 
equal merit. 


SILVER JUBILEE, 1935 


A medal in commemoration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Accession of His Majesty King 
George V will be struck by the Royal Mint, London. 


By Christopher Perkins 


The medal bears on the obverse the busts of the 
King and Queen modelled by Mr. Percy Metcalfe after 
special sittings granted to the artist by Their Majesties. 
The reverse, also modelled by Mr. Percy Metcalfe, 
shows a view of Windsor Castle as the principal residence 
of the Royal House of Windsor. 

The medal will be struck in two sizes. The large 
medal will be 2} in. in diameter, and be issued in fine 
silver. The small medal will be 1}in. in diameter 
(about the size of half-a-crown), also in fine silver. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Dear SIR, 


I have read the two extremely interesting articles - entitled 
The Indian Period of European Furniture, by Ralph Edwards 
and K. de B. Codrington. 

In the second article the authors contend that mahogany 
was the same as redwood, and in support of this they quote a 
passage from the Daily Journal of 1724, that employs the words 
mahogany and redwood synonymously (“‘ famous mahogany 
or redwood, which groes in no Part of the World but the West 
Indies’). And in commenting on the fact that 40 tons of red- 
wood were burnt in London during the Great Fire, they write 
that “it is hard to understand to what use such a quantity could 
have been put other than cabinet-making.” 

In my opinion, mahogany and redwood were two entirely 
different species of timber, and the Daily Fournal’s mention of 
* redwood ” (written by a non-technical writer) did not refer 
to the timber known as redwood, but to mahogany, because 
mahogany itself was a wood of a red colour. 

The following contemporary quotation should clearly show 
that the two woods differed. In a book entitled America, 
Being the latest, and most Accurate Description of the New World, 
by John Ogilby, Esq., London, 1671, occurs the following 
paragraph in which redwood and mahogany are mentioned 
separately : 

“Here also great variety of Dye-woods, as Brasiletto, 
Fustwick, Red-wood, a kind of Log-wood, and several others, 
and besides divers of those that are accounted the most 
curious and rich sorts of Woods, as Cedar, Mothogeney, 
Lignum-Vita, Ebony, Granadilla, and others, which are 
frequently Exported.” 

In the lists of importations of timber into England from 
the West Indies and America in the early XVIIIth century 
redwood is mentioned apart and distinct from mahogany, which 
undoubtedly shows they were not the same woods. Another 
difference in the statistical accounts of the two woods was that 
the quantity of imported mahogany was calculated in planks, 
whilst that of redwood was calculated by weight. When 
mahogany, about 1725, was imported in larger quantities, it 
was valued by weight also. 

Redwood, as mentioned in the above quotation, was imported 
for dyeing, and the quantity of 40 tons which were burnt in 
the Great Fire were unquestionably used for this purpose, and 
not for furniture. Logwood, according to John Ogilby, was 
similar to redwood, and was another wood used for dyeing ; 
considerable quantities of it were imported in the late XVIIth 
and early XVIIIth centuries. For example, in 1706, one item 
of logwood, which was imported from New England at {£10 to 
£14 per ton, amounted to £4,532 13s. 13d. Redwood was a 
more expensive timber, as it cost £35 to £45 per ton. Mahogany 
timber in 1729 ranged from £7 Ios. od. to £8 Ios. od. per ton. 

The fact that redwood and mahogany are mentioned in 
contemporary accounts as timbers with different characteristics, 
and that they figure in the lists of imports separately, with 
different values, is, I consider, proof that redwood was a distinctly 
different wood from mahogany. 

In considering the woods imported from the East Indies, 
the following are those mentioned in the lists of importations, 
preserved in the Public Record Office: Rose-wood, Sandal- 
wood, Amboyna, Ebony, Aquilla, Black-wood and Sapan. The 
last named may have been the Eastern variety of redwood, 
which Messrs. Edwards and Codrington mention came from 
Southern India: its scientific name being Casalpinia Sappan. 
The importation of timber from the East Indies, in the first half 
of the XVIIIth century, according to these lists, was on a very 
much smaller scale than that from the West Indies and America. 
I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

R. W. SyMonps. 


17, Bolton Street, W. 1. 
March 6th, 1935. 


REPLY FROM MESSRS. RALPH EDWARDS AND 
K. DE B. CODRINGTON 
Sir, 
Mr. Symonds maintains that ‘“‘ mahogany and redwood 
were two entirely different species of timber.” He seems 


loath to recognize the significant fact, lately enforced by the 
authorities at Kew, that over a hundred different species of 
timber pass under the name of mahogany, a considerable number 
of these being distinguishable from Swietenia mahogani only 
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under m‘croscopic examination. Therefore, even if we assume 
that the writer in the Daily Fournal of 1724 mistakenly identified 
* redwood ” with “ mahogany,” this is no proof at all that 
various redwoods did not pass, then as now, for the true West 
Indian mahdgany. 

Mr. Symonds complains that the remarks in the Dai/y 
Journal are by “a non-technical writer.” We do not see how 
this journalist can be refuted by adducing a quotation from 
John Ogilby, another non-technical writer of an earlier date. 
Incidentally, are we to assume that Ogilby identified the true 
cedar (Cedrus Libani) as growing in America, and, if not, for 
which of the American trade “ cedars” will Mr. Symonds 
plump (Funipeus Guazuma, Thuya, Cupressus, Cedrela, etc., etc.) 

In stressing the fact that during the XVII Ith century, redwoo | 
is listed separately from mahogany, Mr. Symonds identifies th- 
redwood of his trade lists with the Indian sappan (Cesalpin: : 
Sappan); but we in our turn must point out that sappan 
listed along with and distinct from redwood in the East Ind); 
Company records, where redwood is usually interpreted to t 
Pterocarpus santalinus. This is admitted even by so superfici 
an authority as Boulger (see his remarks under SANDERS 
WOOD, RED), no reference being made under REDWOO!) 
to either of these Indian timbers. As to the “‘ redwood ” bur: 
in the Great Fire, we suggested tentatively that some portio : 
of this large quantity might have been used for cabinet-making 
we do not share Mr. Symonds’ conviction that it was a}! 

“unquestionably” used for dyeing. Pterocarpus santalim 
has always been prized in India among hard woods for fin: 
structural carving, also it is used traditionally for plough-pole 
in the Deccan. Moreover, a letter written early in James I 
reign gives the following directions: “ Iff those partes of the 
Indies doe yeald any good quantitie of Ibony ffarnando buckle 
(bakkam Arabic for sappan) or such heavie wood of value, you 
may provide soe much thereof as will ballast yor shipps. 

We raised the question of the meaning of ‘ “redwood ” 
parenthetically in connection with the large imports of ebony, 
for which, as we remarked, no plausible use has been suggested. 
In conclusion, has Mr. Symonds seen the extraordinary day-bed 
in the Friesch Museum, Leuwarden, dated by De Jonge 1680 and 
said by him to be made of mahogany ? In style it has pronounced 
affinities with Ebony Batavian furniture of about that date. 

RALPH EDWARDS. 
K. DE B. CODRINGTON. 


ALBRECHT DURER’S PORTRAIT OF HIS FATHER 
IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


To the Editor of “* Apollo.” 


Str,—In 1904, at the time of purchase of this portrait by 
the National Gallery, a considerable discussion was raised over 
its authenticity. It would not be inopportune to re-examine 
this question in the light of modern scholarship, which has 
made such great strides during the last thirty years. 

It is useless to go into further hair-splitting about the 
inscription on the portrait. What really matters is its quality 
and technique. The surest, if not the only, way to arrive at an 
attribution of a painting is by comparing it with the master’s 
acknowledged works of approximately the same period. This 
is even more so in the case of a Diirer than of any other master, 
as Diirer possessed such a unique touch of precision and fineness 
that no other hand equalled him. No connoisseur will fail to 
see the strong affinity between a number of Diirer’s portraits, 
even although they may differ in some respects. Yet the National 
Gallery picture does not resemble any other Diirer portrait ; 
it is in a category of its own. This fact coupled with many 
other discrepancies makes the picture very doubtful indeed. 
When the quality of this portrait, which is supposed to have been 
painted in 1497, is compared with Diirer’s self-portrait in the 
Prado (1498), and with the painter’s portrait of his father in the 
Uffizi Gallery (1490), and last but not least with that magnificent 
little gem, ‘Portrait of a Young Man ” (1506), in Hampton 
Court, it will certainly require a great deal to convince one that 
the National Gallery portrait is by the same hand. 

The draughtsmanship of the portrait in question is merely 
a feeble and mechanical imitation of Diirer’s handling. The 
eyes are poorly drawn. The three wooden-like fingers showing 
in the picture belong to a hand which is supposed to be under- 
neath the sleeve, but the drawing does not give the slightest 
indication of the presence of a hand there. The lining of the 


cloak, which shows on the left hand side of the lapel, suggests 
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a material with a pattern, but it is drawn so impressionistically 
and sketchily that it is difficult to make out either the kind of 
material or its pattern. With what precision and firmness 
Diirer would have drawn this ! 

[he colouring of the painting does not fall short of its 
draughtsmanship. It has a general rawness. The flesh tints 
are most unpleasant. There is none of the transparency or 
bloom we meet in Diirer’s flesh tints. The background is a 
kind of muddy red; even a third-rate painter of that period 
would have painted it with greater purity. We might mention 
that the picture is in a tolerably clean state, and the colour scheme 
is scarcely altered by dirt or discoloured varnish. 

till more doubtful is the technique of the portrait. The 
pa is not only lumpy but resembles manufactured paint. 
It | as none of the fine enamel-like surface we are accustomed 
to eet in XVIth-century paintings. The texture of the paint 
sur ice and the craquelure are most important guides in deter- 
mi ng the period of a picture. Yet the craquelure in this 
pe rait is of a nature which is usually met only in pictures 
pa’ ced in England at the end of the XVIIIth century and later. 
Ti same bad cracking of the background runs through some 
pé of the drapery. The cracking on the face, although 
dif rent, is also not at all what it should be. We wish to 
er fasize particularly the point that Diirer’s portraits are 
sc: cely cracked and, if they are, the craquelure is exceptionally 


fir The unusual appearance of this painting has been admitted. 
Sc e attribute it to its unfinished state, others to excessive 
re. oration. We venture to suggest that the picture might 


ne r have been restored at all, and the patches seen, especially 
on he background, have been put on deliberately for misleading 
pu .oses. Some confusion seems to have existed at the time of the 
po mic, whether the portrait is painted direct on to the panel, 
or o»n parchment. Surely there should be no difficulty what- 
eV in solving this problem! The pro-Diirerites insisted 
th. it is painted on parchment and subsequently restretched 
on o a newer panel. If it is really painted direct on the panel 
an on a newer panel at the same time, the picture being of an 
un sual appearance, the unauthenticity of the picture would 
pr ity well be decided. As considerable progress has been 
maie of late years in examining old paintings by scientific 
mc hods, we would suggest that the picture should be submitted to 
a thorough scientific examination. While this examination cannot 
establish the hand of a particular master, nevertheless it can be 
very helpful indeed in establishing the period of the painting. 

Disagreeable as it may be, it is better to face the fact than 
to have a wrongly attributed picture in the National Gallery, 
in this greatest temple of ancient painting in the world. 

9, Rue d’Oultremont, Yours faithfully, 

Brussels. C. S. ZILva. 


PAINTINGS BY MAURICE UTRILLO AND BY 
MANE KATZ AT THE WILDENSTEIN GALLERY 


This Utrillo Exhibition is of unusual interest because 
it shows the artist in a new light. I gather that most of 
these paintings were made not from nature but from 
picture post cards. Who, after seeing this exhibition, 
would dare to say that that is not a legitimate procedure 
of creating works of art. We are, of course, familiar 
with Mr. Sickert’s latest whim of putting old wood- 
engraving to similar use. Utrillo, therefore, only proves 
that a painter who knows his business can take his 
inspiration whence he chooses. The point, of course, 
is that he must know his business ; that Utrillo does is 
abundantly proved by this gay and companionable views 
of Paris and other towns in France. The exhibition, 
though mostly consisting of recent pictures, so recent 
that one of them anticipates the Spring of this year, 
includes pictures dating as far back as 1922. The earlier 
ones are greener and more related to impressionism. 
The later ones, amongst them several snow scenes, often 
recall a slight “flavour of Van Gogh’s Arles period.” 
The show is extraordinarily rich in successful work, 
successful even in spite of, or perhaps because of the 
naive figures in his townscape. “‘ Eglise sous la neige,” 


*<Eglise, Epernon,”’ “‘ Eglise des Abbesses ’—there are 
many views of churches here, and those named are all 
snow scenes—may be singled out for special praise. 

In the same galleries Monsieur Mane-Katz, a Jewish 
artist from Kiev but now resident in Paris, exhibits a 
number of almost overpoweringly dramatic Ghetto 
portraits and landscapes. In such subjects as “‘ Prayer,” 
“The Lesson,” “ The Student” and “ Head of the 
Man” the sentiment comes through, but most of his 
other paintings are a little too broad, unruly and melo- 
dramatic to our less emotional eyes. 


= 





SOUVENIR OF NICE (Redfern Gallery) By Paul Nash 


EXHIBITION OF RECENT WATER-COLOURS BY 
PAUL NASH AT THE REDFERN GALLERY 


Mr. Paul Nash’s exhibition, which was not open 
at the time of writing, will, we are informed, consist of 
three different sections, namely, small “ itinerary ” 
drawings of various places made at various times during 
travel; secondly, drawings of the sea; and, lastly, 
larger drawings of imaginative compositions. These 
water-colours will, we gather, illustrate his latest tendency, 
that is to say the isolation of certain objects natural or 
otherwise ; composition of these in relation. A form 
of abstraction dealing with partially representational 
forms. Research into the formal values of various 
associations of phenomena, substantial or otherwise. 
All this sounds probably much more formidable than it 
will turn out to be, at least Mr. Paul Nash’s work is 
usually enjoyable however abstruse his theories. 
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BEATRICE HOW MEMORIAL EXHIBITION AT THE 
NEW BURLINGTON GALLERIES 


Beatrice How, whose exhibition of paintings and 
pastels opens at the end of this month, died in 1932 in 
her sixty-sixth year. She was unquestionably one of the 
best women artists of her generation, but hardly known 
in this country at all. Though an Englishwoman and a 
student of the Herkomer School, she left England in 
her twenty-fifth year and practically settled in Paris 
from that time. There she studied at the Académie 
Delacluse and became the friend of great artists such as 
Rodin and Lucien Simon. A regular exhibitor at the 
Salon of the Société Nationale des Beaux Arts, many of 
her paintings were purchased by the French Govern- 
ment. The Luxembourg has five or six, the Petit Palais, 
the museums of Lyon and Dijon have others, and 
American patrons acquired examples of her work for 
Philadelphia and Indianopolis. There are none in English 
public galleries, and this exhibition one may hope will 
do something to remedy this neglect, which she perhaps 
involuntarily encouraged by her absence, but does not 
deserve. As this exhibition, which at the time of writing 
was not yet hung, should prove, she was a painter of 
more than ordinary talent. She belongs to the Impression- 
ists, and her work readily associates itself with such 
names as Berthe Morisot and Mary Cassatt, but being of 
a younger generation she uses her colour more “ decor- 
atively,” to use this term somewhat obliquely. There 
will be in this exhibition an “‘ Etude de Nu” which 


shows her power of rendering flesh solidly ; but on the 
whole her strength lies in suggesting form in its envelope 
of light and atmosphere and in capturing delicate surface 
“ texture.” ‘“ Lolotte d’Or,” a study of a baby in a red 
cap, and a “ Girl Reading ” display her talent in the use 


FLOWER STUDY By the late Beatrice How 


of pastel, ““ The Mére et Enfant,” “‘ The Bouquet ” and 
“Raisins” in that of the oil medium. All these things are 
characteristic of a mind that understood and loved her art, 
an eye that could see and a hand that could obey the vision. 


H. F. 


MOTHER AND CHILD By the late Beatrice How 


OUR COLOUR PLATES 


Cover Piate. “ The Artist’s Studio,” in the 
Czernin Collection. By Jan Vermeer of Delft, 1632- 
1675. This is one of the undoubted masterpieces 
of this rare Dutch master, whose repute after his death 
in 1675 suffered almost complete extinction. It is only 
in comparatively recent times that his fame has been 
resuscitated, and his works reattributed to their real 
author, after passing under the names of Terborch, Nutsu, 
Pieter de Horch, and others. 

This exquisite interior is said to represent the artist 
at work in his Delft studio, with his wife or more probably 
a daughter dressed as “ Fame ” (a curiously prophetic 
touch) in the background. It was for many years 
actually signed “P. de Horch,” although Vermeer’s 
name was clearly to be seen on the map hanging on the 
wall. The value of this masterpiece were it to come 
into the market has been often discussed, and even in 
these less cheerful days it may be safely said that the 
price of it would be enormous. 

PORTRAIT OF GIOVANNA TORNABUONI. By Domenico 
Ghirlandaio (1449-1494). We published in our March 
issue a black and white illustration of this delightful 
portrait, which, as now recorded, has just been sold to 
Mr. Edsel Ford by Mr. J. P. Morgan. Several of our 
readers have asked us to publish this coloured version of 
the picture which was such a favourite at the memorable 
Italian Exhibition in London of 1930. 
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RONDES DES 


Pe"HOUGH much of importance is expected to happen in the 
' auction room during the present season, the sales held 
& during the latter part of January and February were with 

a few exceptions of comparatively minor interest. No one could 

complain so far as quantity is concerned, but the quality of the 

objects offered was of a character which prompted the con- 
clusion that the auctioneers were reserving the best pieces in 
their storerooms in anticipation of the flood of foreign and 

Colonial visitors that will shortly arrive in this country in 

connection with the Jubilee celebrations. 

When, however, on one or two occasions important pictures 
and art objects were offered, the bidding was of a character 
reminiscent of the boom period and presages well for the season 


as a whole. 
PICTURES 


The result of the sale of pictures by old masters the property 
of Sir Godfrey Macdonald of the Isles, sporting pictures from 
the collection of Mr. Victor Emanuel, and works from other 
sources at CHRISTIE’s on February 22nd was a pretty clear 
indication that both dealers and collectors are once again eager 
to buy pictures of good quality and, moreover, are prepared to 
pay prices approaching those which ruled before the wave of 
depression set in. 

The collection as a whole was admittedly one of the best 
that have appeared in the auction room for some time, but never- 
theless no one anticipated that the day’s total would reach as 
much as £20,600. 

The bidding throughout the sale was of a most spirited 
character, and all fears on the part of owners that the time has 
not yet arrived when they should safely entrust their treasures to 
the auction room should now be removed. 

Most of the chief prices in the sale were realized in the 
Macdonald section, which consisted of pictures removed from 
Thorpe Hall, Rudston, East Yorkshire. 

As was anticipated, the highest price was made for the four 
little works on copper, 11 in. by 14 in., “‘ Les Heures du Jour,” 
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By J. B. C. Corot 


by Nicolas Lancret, one of which was reproduced in our last 
number. 

These pictures had been lying perdu at Thorpe Hall for 
many years and were quite unknown to students of the French 
painter. Even in Georges Wildestein’s book, “‘ Lancret,”’ they 
were only illustrated from Larmessin’s engravings, the author in 
his catalogue mentioning that the originals were unknown to him. 

The bidding opened with an offer of 500 gs., and though 
French dealers took part in the bidding, the set fell to the bid of 
£3,885 from a London firm. Very few important works by 
this artist have appeared in the London saleroom during the 
present century. The most notable was his “ Strolling Players,” 
which realized £2,625 at the memorable Vaile Sale in 1903. 

It is interesting to record that as much as £12,320 was paid for 
a “‘ Féte Champétre,” by Lancret, at the Say Sale in Paris in 1908. 

There was also a keen contest for the “‘ View of a Dutch 
Tower,” 21 in. by 29}in., by Jan van Goyen, which was also 
illustrated in our last number. 

Painted on panel and signed with initials and the date 1644 
it made the excellent price of £2,205. 

Equally satisfactory was the sale of a work by Jan Steen, 
“* The Bridal Couple’s Return from Church,” 33 in. by 39} in., 
signed ‘‘ J. Steen,” which made as much as £2,520; while two 
other four-figure items were “‘ The Dutch Fleet at Anchor,” 
33} in. by 41}in., catalogued as the work of Willem van de 
Velde, which sold for £1,102 10s., and a portrait of Julia 
Bosville, Viscountess Dudley and Ward, 29} in. by 24} in., by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, which sold for £1,050. 

According to a letter in The Times on March 8th the picture 
by Van de Velde finally dispels any doubt that existed as to 
whether Willem van de Velde the elder painted in colour. This 
picture, according to the writer, bears the characteristic signature 
of the elder Van de Velde which is usually found on his paintings 
in monochrome. 

Other items among the Macdonald pictures included a 
portrait group of Sir T. Wentworth, Bart., and Mr. Spencer at 































A DUTCH TOWN 


(Major Coats’ Collection) 
Christie’s, April 12th 


a meet of huntsmen and hounds in the West Riding, 39 in. by 
55 in., by D. Wolstenholme, £483; ‘“ A Restive Horse,” 18} in. 
by 23 in., by P. Wouverman, £215 10s.; and a portrait of John 
Booth, huntsman to Mr. Hill, of Thornton, 334 in. by 44 in., signed 
and dated “‘ J. Ferneley, Melton Mowbray, 1841,” £241 Ios. 

There was a depreciation in the sale of a painting of 
St. Augustine, 72 in. by 51 in., by Murillo, sent to the saleroom 
by the executors of the late Mr. H. T. Mills. At the sale of 
the Louis Philippe Collection in 1853 this picture realized £580. 
It now made no more than £225 I§s. 

Of Mr. Victor Emanuel’s sporting pictures the most important 
was a pair of paintings by George Morland, ‘“‘ Going to th- 
Meet” and “ The Death,” 3tin. by 42 in., the latter signec 
and dated 1803. Actual sporting pictures by Morland are rare, 
and when this pair came up in the Fleming Sale at CHRISTIE’s 
in 1928 it made £1,207 10s. This valuation, however, was not 
maintained, the final offer being one of £1,050. “‘ A View of 
the Quorn Country,” 31 in. by 51in., a foxhunting scene in 
full cry, by J. N. Sartorius, sold well at £420, as did “ A Stag 
Hunt,” 47 in. by 60 in., a signed work by J. Wootton, which 
made {£367 I0s. 

There still remain to be mentioned a fine example from the 
brush of Salomon Ruisdael, ““ The Ferry Boat,” 15} in. by 26 in., 
signed with initials, well sold at £504; ‘* Flowers in Vase,” 
24} in. by 204 in., by Jan van Huysum, £367 tos. ; and a portrait 
group of Miss Laura and Miss Louisa Rush crowning the bust 
of Handel, 94 in. by 58in., by Sir Wm. Beechey, which was 
bid up to £525. This is apparently the same work that was bid 
up to £3,360 at the same rooms in 1928, when it was evidently 
bought in. 

There was one outstanding lot at a miscellaneous sale of 
pictures and drawings held at SOTHEBY’s rooms on February 13th. 
It was a portrait of Lady Jane Long, 30 in. by 25 in., a three- 
quarter length painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence in 1793 and 
for which he received 25 gs. 

This picture, the face of which was extremely attractive, was 
somewhat marred by the poor drawing of the arms, but despite 
this fact a dealer who frequently acts for a well-known American 
who has a castle in this country paid £1,750 for it, a sum well 
in excess of the most sanguine anticipations. 

It was, admittedly, an early work painted when Lawrence 
was only twenty-one, and the general belief was that if it fetched 
£700-£800 that would be as much as could be expected. 

One or two other items in the sale call for record, these being 
“The Start and the Finish of the Derby, 1847”; a pair of 
paintings, 14} in. by 20} in., by Henry Alken, £138; ‘“ A Scene 
on the Terrace, Richmond Hill,” 18} in. by 244 in., by A. Heckel, 
£142; a pair of flower pieces, 27 in. by 37in., by P. Casteels, 
£125; “* The Crucified Christ,” 16} in. by 12} in., by Taddeo 
di Bartolo, £120; two Venetian Canal Scenes, 15 in. by 26 in., 
given to Canaletto, £105 ; and “ The Grand Canal, Venice, with 
the Rialto Bridge,” 10 in. by 14 in., by Guardi, £155. 

There were a few items at a sale of modern pictures and 
drawings totalling £2,186, held at CHRISTIE’s rooms on February 
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1sth. The excellent price of £304 10s. was paid for a small] 

sepia wash drawing, 8 in. by 9} in., by J. H. Fragonard, “‘ A Lady 

Reading to an Old Gentleman and a Girl”; another drawing, 

in black and red chalk, 6in. by 8in., by Watteau, “‘ Heads of 

Two Ladies,” also sold well at £231; and {112 was given for 

ae Scene from Moliere’s ‘ L’Avare,’ ” 34} in. by §5 in., by W. P. 
rith. 

At The Glebe, Penshurst, on February 19th, Messrs. 
BRACKETT & Sons, of Tunbridge Wells, sold for £598 10s. a small 
oil painting by Greuze on a panel, 1oin. by 9 in., of a girl’s head 

There were two interesting lots at FOSTER’s rooms, on February 
6th. Two portrait studies of Marie Antoinette in the Con- 
ciergerie, by L. David, both signed and dated, made £126, aid 
£304 10s. was given for twenty-eight figure sketches on fourte:n 
mounts by Constantin Guys. 


ENGRAVINGS 

There is still a dearth of engravings in the auction roo:n, 
and the only dispersal in February—a two-days’ sale of 347 lots - 
produced the moderate total of £1,855. 

So far as the quality of the lots offered is concerned, t .¢ 
result of the sale was satisfactory, but the general low level th it 
has been the feature of engravings sales for the past year or tvo 
has undoubtedly caused many owners of fine impressions ‘0 
reserve the sale of their collections for better times. 

The present time, in fact, is an admirable one for the collector 
on the look out for cheap lots, many of which should prove gov d 
investments when conditions in the print market begin to improv :. 

The following are the only lots in the sale which passed the 
£25 mark: An open letter proof of Captain Sir Philip Vere 
Broke, by C. Turner, after S. Lane, £56; and the following 
colourprints, all by W. Ward after George Morland, “ The 
First of September, Morning and Evening,” a pair, £26; “ Blind 
Man’s Buff,” £30; ‘Children Birdnesting,” £31; and 
** Juvenile Navigators,” £86. 

When, in 1927, business depression was unknown in the 
United States, and collectors were paying extravagant prices for 





STREET SCENE IN THE TYROL 
(Messrs. Sotheby’s) 


J. S. Cotman 













































ART 


English sporting prints, as much as £2,600 was given in the 
saleroom for a copy of that well-known series, Orme’s Collection 
of British Field Sports, a collection of twenty coloured engravings 
and twenty coloured aquatints from designs by S. Howitt, the 
engravers including J. Clark, W. M. Craig, J. Godby, M. Merke 
and F. Vivarce. The published price, we believe, was £50. 


Since then other sets have realized sums ranging from £500 
to £1,000, but a set sold at CHRISTIE’s on March Ist admittedly 
incomparable with the first mentioned, could not provoke a 
bid than £336. 
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TWO IMPORTANT URBINO DISHES 


SILVER. 


Chere were a few good pieces of old English, Scottish and Irish 
silver sold at CHRISTIE’S rooms on February 20th, when a total of 
£2,693 was obtained. 

Che highest price per ounce was 460s., given for a Queen Anne 
plain cylindrical dredger on circular foot with pierced cover and 
oval ring handle, by William Fleming (1713), which, weighing 
10z. 19 dwt., made at this price £44 17s. As much as 205s. 
an ounce (£92 15s. 3d.) was paid for a James II plain globular 
mug (9 oz. I dwt.), probably by J. Buck (1685); and 115s. an 
ounce (£13 10s. 3d.) was given for a George I plain circular 
strainer by Samuel Welder (1723). 

Mention, too, must be made of a George I tea kettle with 
lamp and stand, 105} oz., by Edward Workman, Dublin (1714); 
the pear-shaped kettle repousse, and chased at a later date, 60s 
an ounce (£316 10s.) ; a George I plain two-handled porringer 
on circular rim foot, 9 oz. 16 dwt., by James Tait, Edinburgh 

1718), 210s. an ounce (£102 18s.); and a George II plain 
helmet-shaped cream jug on oval foot, § oz. 19 dwt., by William 
Aytoun, Edinburgh (1732), 68s. an ounce (£20 4s. 7d.). 

There was also sold a heavily chased Elizabethan standing 
salt and cover surmounted by a figure of Hercules, with shield 
and spear (1578), but unfortunately the bowl of the salt had 
been replaced at a later date and bore the London hall mark 
for 1738. It consequently failed to realize more than £250. 

At the same rooms, on March 6th, in a sale totalling £2,155, 
the chief lots were a George II plain cylindrical dredger on circular 
foot with pierced cover and scroll handle (23 gs.), by Thomas 
Rush (1733), 155s. an ounce (£19 17s. 6d.); a James II mug 
on rim foot with reeded neck and scroll handle, 4 0z. 6 dwt. 

1686), 105s. an ounce (£22 11s. 6d.); a plain tumbler cup by 
Anthony Nelme (1686), 5 oz. 11 dwt., 100s. an ounce (£27 15s.) ; 
a similar cup, George I (1714), 3 0z. 12 dwt., 100s. an ounce 
£18); and four George I plain octagonal trencher salt cellars, 
two 1716 and two 1719, 7 oz. 19 dwt., 85s. an ounce (£33 15s. 9d.). 

At Puttick & SIMPSON’Ss rooms I1§s. an ounce (£76 10s.) was 
given for a George I plain octagonal strawberry dish with moulded 
border, by John Hamilton, Dublin (1719), 13 0z. 6 dwt.; and a 
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George II plain circular-shaped hot-water jug on foot with scroll 
handle, by John Wilme, Dublin, circa 1750, 32 0z. 7 dwt., real'zed 
20s. an ounce ({32 7s.). 


FURNITURE AND CHINA 


Apart from the Crisp collection of porcelain and pottery 
sold at SOTHEBY’s rooms on February 14th, there was surprisingly 
little of any importance in this direction during the month, and 
one had the impression that auctioneers were holding their 
hands until the expected flood of visitors arrive in London in 





To be sold at Sotheby’s April ist, 1935 


connection with the Jubilee celebrations. The Crisp collection 
undoubtedly sold well, the 141 lots producing £2,114. Interest 
chiefly centred in the Lowestoft porcelain, many of the pieces 
being illustrated and described in Mr. Crisp’s Catalogue of 
Lowestoft China, 1907. 

The following items in this section made £20 or more: A 
Samuel Aldred coffee pot, 7} in., £20 ; Robert Browne’s inkstand 
of nine-sided form, with the initials “‘ R. B.,”’ and date 1762, £68 ; 
a Robert Rope birth tablet (1782), £30; another Jonathan 
Downing (1793), £28; one of Honnour Downing (1788), £33; 
another Elizabeth Ruthen (1791), £29; a small tablet inscribed 
“* Samauel Wright, born January 30th, 1775,” £40; an inkstand, 
“A Trifle from Lowestoft,” waisted cylindrical form, £36; the 
James Hughes mug, £54; the Judas Lugger punch bowl, £41 ; 
and a large birth tablet of Ann Redgrave (1795), £49. 

Mention, too, must be made of a pair of wine coolers and 
covers, English porcelain, inscribed “‘ Battle of the Nile,” ‘‘ San 
Joseph,” ‘‘ Glorious 1st of August,” and “ 2nd April, Baltic,” 
which sold for £52. 

At the same rooms, on the 12th and 13th, was sold Mr. Crisp’s 
collection of Bygones and other objects, a total of £3,226 being 
realized. Prices on the whole were moderate, but there must 
be recorded a set of twelve Elizabethan roundels or trenchers 
which made £65, and a Memento Mori in the form of slides and 
pendants, XVIIth and XVIIIth century, thirty in all, for which 
£72 was given. 

The sale of Chinese porcelain and works of art formed by 
Mr. Melville Gutman, of New York, which took place at 
SOTHEBY’S rooms on February 28th, aroused moderate interest, 
as can be judged from the total, which amounted to no more than 
£1,135. Only one lot, in fact, calls for notice, this being a Pai 
Ting dish of the Sung dynasty, which sold for £41. 

A few good prices were made for some Ralph Wood figures 
at the same rooms on February 22nd, amongst them being one 
of a hurdy-gurdy player, 8} in., £30; a figure of a squirrel seated 
holding a nut, 7} in., £21; and a pair of figures of Cupid on a 
lion and Cupid on a lioness, 8 in. high by 6} in. long, £45. In 
SOTHEBY’S sale of furniture and china, held on February 15th, 
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the following items call for notice: A pair of figures of pawing temp 
borses, 26in., T’ang Dynasty, £80; a XVIIth century bracket 3 colle: 
clock by Joseph Knibb, London, £94; a Nottingham XVth ; a5 gene! 
century alabaster tablet of the Crucifixion, 20 in. by 10}.in., £110; . & A slum) 
a pair of Queen Anne carved and gilt candlesticks, § ft. 1 in. high, = to su 
£185; and a George II walnut armchair on cabriole legs, £58. matt 


At Messrs. Puttick & SIMPSON’S rooms £178 IOs. was given 
for a pair of Sheraton commodes of satin wood marquetry with 
the central panels painted by Cipriani, 43} in. wide, and two ' 
Nantgarw plates, both by Colclough, each painted with exotic . ‘ d 
birds, flowers and fruit, and with the impressed Nantgarw C.W. 


SoT! 

mark made £19 19s. and £33 12s. respectively. shar: 
. Zoet 

COINS AND MEDALS , _ ne Ber’ 

The following are among the most important prices realized of c 
at a sale of coins and medals held at Messrs. GLENDINING’S real 
Rooms on February 27th: Victoria, set of pattern coins, 1839, 
£21 10s.; George II, five guineas, 1729, £8 15s.; George II, has 
Anglo-Hanoverian ten thaler, 1814, £5 10s.; Waterloo medal, plac 
lieutenant-colonel, Royal waggon train, £5 10s.; Naval General sell 
Service, one bar Spartan, May 3rd, 1810, £5 10s.; and a Royal on 
Air Force medal, 1918, awarded for valour, courage or devotion S.. j pict 
to the Air Service, £6 15s. ° , z 

in V 
GLASS " 

The sale of the third and final portion of the collection of old ip 
English drinking glasses formed by Mr. Grant R. Francis, at Bae fine 
CuristTie’s, on February 19th, could not, of course, compare . , : Uri 
with the two preceding sales, but the amount realized, £724, eee ti 
brought the total for the whole collection up to the very satisfactory : % - ; 
sum oj £4,171. y 4 fou 

The items offered, however, were of varied interest, and { ¥ mu 
made special appeal to collectors who had yet to secure examples : ; 
of some of the periods of English glass manufacture, when it was ‘ ; lar! 
at the zenith of its fame, and see Sees the results of her ol 
craftsmen’s skill throughout civilize urope. ’ 1G 

It was one of those opportunities for the collector, which must IVORY a a a, ~~ _—— early wit 
perforce grow fewer, to acquire pieces at a price far below what th cemtury. VESESS Sy LEQTEC Af the 
they will be realizing in the very near future. : 

Among the enamelled glasses the chief lot was a rare goblet f ! ere his 
with a bell bowl having a gilded edge, and finely enamelled in ee SRA Ee Da 
white with flowers and foliage on a compound opaque twist stem, Yowi . : are 
circa 1770, which made £14; while £58 was paid for a collection Pe os tee anes Spi 
of twenty-six engraved ale glasses, a set of which there is no ; apy , :? 
replica in any private collection. Every known variety of the Be - | '« oe sho 
barley and hops devices was included, the glasses being specially 3 : “ee by. bes 
used for the chapter on “ tall engraved ale glasses” in Mr. , = q Bou 
Francis’s book, “ Old Drinking Glasses.” j tim 

The sale concluded with a few glasses from the collection of by 
Mr. Henry Brown, of Highfield, Luton, amongst them being a : 
rare glass of Anglo-Venetian type, the straight-sided bowl Ber 
decorated with spiked gadrooning half-way up, a single collar, Hy, . : bou 
and a short five-winged stem on folded foot, £15 ; a champagne ; ‘“ > but 
glass with a shallow-lipped ogee bowl, baluster stem with small . 
air bubbles in a large knop, and a “ stepped ” foot, £16; a small on 
wine glass with ogee bowl and an opaque and brilliant vermilion for 
twist in the stem, £15; and a wineglass with a straight-sided wh 
bowl, finely enamelled in white with a classical tomb and land- 
scape, the lip oil gilt, and with opaque twist stem, £16. Ba: 

Ex! 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS b 

At Messrs. Puttick & SIMPSON’s rooms the following Pa nd 
musical instruments made sums worthy of record: An old 
Italian violin, labelled Joseph Guarnerius, £110; a violoncello har 
by Petrus & Hippolytus Silvestre, 1847, £48; a violin by J. B. % , dis 
Vuillaume, Paris, 1867, £45; a violin by Francois Louis Pique, by 
Paris, 1820, £51; another by the same, 1794, £86; a violin W. 
by J. B. Gabrielli, Florence, 1770, £80 ; a violin by Ferdinandus M 
Gagliano, Naples, £74; a violin by Camillus Camilli, Mantua, sale 
£60; a violin by Januarius Gagliano, Naples, 1750, £88; a P 
violin by Nicolaus Gagliano, Naples, 1725, £60; and a violin | 
by Giofredo Cappa, Saluzzo, labelled Nicolaus Amati, £64. on 

: of 
AMERICAN ART SALES 
The prices realized at the AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION’S mn 


Galleries during February indicate pretty clearly that the financial A FINE LOUIS XVI “ BONHEUR DE JOUR” . 
depression in the United States has caused many collectors, Lady Helen Dewar Collection. Christie’s, March 28th a 





ART IN THE SALEROOM 


temporarily, at least, to abandon their hobby. It is true that no 
collection of the first rank was offered, but nevertheless prices 
generally showed a great depreciation on those paid before the 
slump, and there is little doubt that American owners will hesitate 
to submit their treasures to the ordeal of public sale until 
matters show signs of improvement. 


FORTHCOMING SALES 


Notable collections are to be sold at both CHRISTIE’s and 
SoTHeBy’s during April, each firm opening the month with a 
share of the varied collection formed by the late Mr. W. M. de 

etc, of Layer Breton, Colchester, and Blenheim House, North 
Berv ick. 

he late Mr. de Zoete was a member of a well-known family 
of collectors, his father’s collection as long ago as 1885 having 
reali ed the then appreciable sum of £22,470. 

he sale of the bronzes, sculptures, ceramics and textiles 
has >een entrusted to SOTHEBY’s and their dispersal will take 
plac on April ist and two following days. CHRISTIE’s are 
selli g the Renaissance furniture, objects of art, and carpets 
on ie 4th, and on the sth will sell the ancient and modern 
pict res and drawings. 

1 all the collection comprises about 650 lots, and equals 
in v riety that sold in 1885. 

‘hen considering the ceramic section we find Chinese 
por -lain, English porcelain and pottery, Meissen figures, and 
fine Italian majolica. Important amongst the latter is a fine 
Urt no plate signed by Francesco Zanto Aveli da Rovigo, dated 
153 , part of a service made for the Pucci family. Pieces from 
this service are rare in the saleroom, the last being a plate sold 
for 460 in the sale of the Scott collection at SOTHEBY’s rooms 
fou. years ago. 

‘he Renaissance furniture to be sold at CHRISTIE’S is particu- 
lar! fine, and includes a notable French XVIth century coffer 
in ‘ne form of a sarcophagus, finely carved with male masks 
and foliage, and an armoire of the same period, each door carved 
with allegorical figures in the manner of Jean Goujon depicting 
the Four Seasons. 

vir. de Zoete showed great catholicity as a picture collector, 
his drawings ranging from Pietro da Cortona to George Barret, 
David Cox and Peter De Wint, while included in the paintings 
are works by masters of the Italian, French, German, Dutch, 
Spanish, and British schools. 


Several of the pictures were bought at the 1885 sale, and 


should now realise considerably enhanced prices. Perhaps the 
best of these is a brilliant work by Albert Cuyp, “‘ Homeward 
Bound,” which then made £535. Mr. de Zoete at the same 
time acquired for £367 Ios. a fine portrait of a man in black 
by B. van der Helst. 

There are several works by John Crome and his son John 
Bernay, amongst them being “ Yarmouth: Water Frolic,” 
bought for £2,730 at the Selwyn sale in 1894 as by the father, 
but now given in the catalogue to the son. 

Two works by John Crome should show a good appreciation 
on their previous auction price, “‘ Wherries on the Yare,”’ bought 
for £400 at the Andrew’s sale in 1888, and ‘‘ Yarmouth Jetty,” 
which made £273 at the de Zoete sale in 1885. 

Of the few portraits, an outstanding lot is one of Hugh 
Barron, by Francis Cotes, R.A., which was exhibited at the 
Exhibition of British Art at Burlington House last year. 

Finaily, mention should be made of a characteristic landscape 
by Gainsborough, “‘ Returning to the Farm,” and a fine coast 
scene by Ludolph Backhuysen. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops announce that they 
have received instructions from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan to 
dispose by auction of the famous collection of miniatures formed 
by his father. The sale will take place on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 24th, 25th, 26th and 27th. 
More detailed information will be announced when the catalogues, 
plain and illustrated, are ready for circulation. 

Messrs. GILHOFER & RANSCHBURG, of Vienna, and Messrs. 
ADOLPH Hess, LTpD., of Lucerne, announce the sale in May of 
the famous Roman coin collection made by three generations 
of the Trau family of Vienna. 

The catalogue, with 4,720 items and 60 plates will be ready 
in the middle of April. 

This unique collection is claimed to surpass any similar 
collection of coins that has appeared in the auction room for the 


past century. Many of the items were bought at famous sales 
in London and Paris in the ’seventies and ’eighties, while apart 
from this the Trau family, through its constant connection with 
the Orient, had special opportunities for acquiring varieties, at 
first hand. 

The catalogue, the issue of which is limited, can be obtained 
from the auctioneers, price 20 Austrian shillings. 

On April 12th CurisTie’s are selling modern pictures and 
drawings, and some important pictures by old masters, the 
properties of the late Major J. A. Coats and Mr. Thomas H. 
Coats, of Levernholme, Nitshill, Renfrewshire. 

Many of the pictures are from the collection of the 
late Mr. W. A. Coats, which, when sold at CHRISTIE’s in 1927, 
realized over £18,000. 

The Barbizon school is well represented, there being no 
fewer than eight works by Corot, and several by Daubigny and 
Jacque. Most of the Corots are recorded in Alfred Robaut’s 
“* L’Qiuvre de Corot,” 1905, and include “‘ Le Marais au Grand 
Arbre et a la Chevriere,” 1850-55; ‘‘ Ronde de Nymphes,” 
1857, and exhibited at the Salon in that year; “‘ Souvenirs de 
Pierrefonds,” 1865-67 ; and “ Fontainebleau: Bucherons prés 
de la Mare de Frauchart,” 1845-50. 

Notable among the works by Daubigny is ‘‘ Moonlight on 
the Oise,” twice exhibited at Glasgow in 1901 and 1911, while 
a fine example of the work of Ch. Jacque is “‘ L’Abreuvoir,” 
painted in 1878. 

The modern Dutch school is represented by a characteristic 
work by Jacob Maris, “A Dutch Town,” exhibited at the 
Guildhall in 1903 and Glasgow in 1911; Monticelli has eight 
items in the catalogue, while other modern masters are Theodore 
Rousseau and Constant Troyon. 

Early in the sale is a long series of water-colours by that 
brilliant painter Joseph Crawhall, including a particularly fine 
drawing on linen of a mallard rising from the water. 

The old masters include works by A. van Beyeren, Gains- 
borough, W. Kalff, Raeburn, and a fine family group by Rubens, 
bought for 2,800 gs. at the W. A. Coats sale in 1927. 

The Thomas H. Coats section of the catalogue include 
* Lisiére de Forét,” by Corot, bought in 1927 for 720 gs. ; 
** Autumn in the Fields,” by Monticelli (250 gs., 1927); anda 
portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Stanhope, by Reynolds (260 gs., 1927). 

Messrs. SOTHEBY’S announce that they are selling the well- 
known collection of water-colour drawings formed by Mr. A. A. 
Allen at their rooms on April 4th. 

The collection extends to nearly 150 items, and includes 
drawings by David Cox, J. S. Cotman, J. Crome, P. De Wint, 
R. P. Bonington, Birket Foster, and some important examples 
of the work of J. M. W. Turner at various periods of his life. 

Many of the latter are from the J. E. Taylor Collection, 
dispersed in 1912, which included more than eighty Turner 
drawings, twenty of which between them produced over £35,000. 
Amongst these were “ Thun,” bought by Mr. Allen for 
1,350 gs.; ‘“* Sisteron,” bought: for 1,000 gs.; and “‘ Genoa,” 
which was acquired for 7oogs. Mr. Taylor also had two 
versions of “‘ Llanthony Abbey,” the smaller of which Mr. 
Allen secured for £420. 

Among the more notable items, most of which have previously 
appeared in the saleroom, are “‘ London from Highgate Hill,” 
by George Barrett (125 gs., Quilter Sale, 1875); “‘ River Scene, 
Devon,” by Sir A. W. Callcott (112 gs., Pooley Sale, 1880) ; 
* Asking the Way,” by David Cox (350 gs., Cox Sale, 1873) ; 
** Hardwick Hall,” by the same (315 gs., Allen Sale, 1893); and 
** Street Scene in Caen,” by Sam Prout, apparently the same 
work that was sold at the Parker Sale in 1875 for £336. 

In addition to men in the front rank many of the minor 
men, such as Edridge, Warwick Smith, and Malton are repre- 
sented, the latter by a fine painting of St. Paul’s seen from under 
Blackfriars Bridge. 

There is also an extensive series of lake-country views by 
E. Dayes, on many of which'the artist has ,written the title 
in the lower margin. These drawings were taken from a volume 
of water-colours mentioned by Cosmo Monkhouse in “ Early 
English Water-colours,” page 40. 

The sale concludes with a few oil paintings, amongst which 
are G. Chambers’ “ Blowing Hard,” James Holland’s “‘ Greenwich 
Hospital from the River,” and Stothard’s “ The Triumph of 
Britannia.” 

At the sale of the Levy Collection in 1876 Chambers’ picture 
realized £189, but at the sale of the Nettlefold Collection in 
1913 its value fell to 27 gs. 
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HERALDIC ENQUIRIES 


REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 






Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, should send q 


full description and a Photograph or drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. 
ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. No charge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in “ Apollo.” 


IN NO CASE MUST THE 





A. 123. MESSRS. BLACK & DAVIDSON. ARMS ON 
SILVER TANKARD, 1678.—Arms: Argent, three battering 
rams barways in pale proper headed and garnished azure. Crest : 
A saracen’s head couped proper ducally crowned or. Motto: 
Virtus ariete fortior. At base of the tankard is the inscription : 


“* Ex Dono Vice Comitis Campden.” 


























































































This tankard, as the inscription shows, was the gift of Baptist 
(Noel) 3rd Viscount Campden, to a member of the family of 
Bertie, Earl of Lindsey. Baptist, Viscount Campden was a 
Royalist Colonel of Horse in 1643, when he was fined £9,000 
as a delinquent, his house at Campden being destroyed in the 
Civil Wars. He had four wives, having married fourthly at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, July 6th, 1655, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Montagu (Bertie) 2nd Earl of Lindsey. He died 
October 29th, 1682. The gift was probably made to his brother- 
in-law, the Hon. Peregrine Bertie of Waldershare, co. Kent, 
who died in 1700, and was second son of Sir Montagu Bertie, 
2nd Earl of Lindsey, K.G., by his first wife, daughter of Sir 
William Cokayne of Rushton, co. Northampton. 


A. 124. MESSRS. MUIRHEAD MOFFAT & CO. ARMS 
ON SILVER SNUFF BOX, LONDON, 1685. Arms: 
Quarterly, 1 and 4: Or fretty gules, a canton ermine, Noel ; 
2: Gules, a fesse wavy between three fleur-de-lys or, Hicks ; 
3: Argent, a cross formée fitchée at the foot sable, Wotton ; the 
whole surmounted by an Earl’s coronet. Supporters : On either 
side a bull argent armed and unguled proper. Motto: Tout 
bien ou rien. 


These are the Arms of Edward Noel, Earl of Gainsborough, so 
created December Ist, 1682. His other titles were, Viscount 
Campden, Baron Noel and Baron Hicks, the Hicks title being 
granted on account of the marriage of Sir Edward Noel, Baron 
Noel, with Juliana, eldest daughter and co-heir of Sir Baptist 
Hicks, Bart. The Earl of Gainsborough was Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Southampton, Warden of the New Forest, Governor 
of Portsmouth, and died in 1689. The inscription on the box, 
** Given by Edward, fourth Earl of Carlisle President of a smoaking 
club at Wickham in Hampshire November 1688 to Sir Brocas 
Gardiner Bart. of Roche Court to commemorate the landing of 
King William on the 4th of that month in England,” is difficult 
to reconcile with the Arms engraved on it, as the date of presenta- 
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tion is the year before the death of Lord Gainsborough. It may 
be that the inscription was added some years later, and that 
the name of the Earl of Carlisle is a mistake for that of the Ear] 
of Gainsborough, though, of course, the box may have becn a 
gift in the first place from Lord Gainsborough to Lord Carlisle, 
Sir Brocas Gardiner, 2nd Baronet of Roche Court, in Fare! am, 
Hants, did not inherit the baronetcy from his father until | une 
23rd, 1691, three years after the date of the presentation of the 
box, which proves that the inscription was not absolu:ely 
contemporary. Edward Howard was sth, not 4th, Ear of 
Carlisle. 


A. 125. MR. HAMMOND. ARMS ON CHIPPEND. LE 
BOOK PLATE, circa 1760. Arms, 1 and 4: Gules, two ars 
engrailed ermine, on a chief or a lion passant guardant, Sto rs ; 
2 and 3: quarterly, 1 and 4: Sable, on a chevron between t ree 
crosses crosslet or as many cinquefoils gules, Mottram, 2 an: 3; 
Or, a chevron between three mullets azure, Crakenthorpe ; on 
an escutcheon of pretence : Sable, a fesse or between three a ses 
passant argent, maned and hoofed of the second, Askew. Crist: 
A hand and arm proper supporting a dragon. Motto: Patie ‘tia 
casus exsuperat omnes. On a label beneath the shield, A. Ask ow, 
M.A. Oxon. 

This bookplate is somewhat puzzling, as the name of As: ew 
beneath it is that of the Arms in the inescutcheon. The peron 
whom it purports to belong to must have been Anthony Ask-w, 
M.D., of London, famous for his collection of books and manu- 
scripts in connection with Greek literature, now in the British 
Museum. He was the grandson of Anthony Askew, M.D.., of 
Kendal, co. Westmorland, by Anne, only daughter of Adam 
Storrs, of Storrs Hall, co. Lancaster, and the son of Adam Askew, 
M.D., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, by Anne, daughter and co-heir 
of Richard Crakenthorpe of Newbiggen, co. Westmorland, by 
Deborah, daughter and co-heir of Samuel Mottram of Thorp 
Hall. Anthony Askew was born in 1722, and died at Hampstead 
in 1774. It would appear that he either adapted a Storrs book- 


















































































plate to his own use, by placing his name in the label, or that he 
had very little knowledge of heraldry, as though ali the names 
concerned in the foregoing description are duly shown by their 
armorial bearings, they are quite in the wrong order, as applied 
to him, the escutcheon of pretence indicating an heiress of the 


name of Askew rather than himself. Anthony Askew had a 
Chinese porcelain Armorial Service, date about 1750, on which 
are emblazoned twelve quarterings of Arms on the dexter side, 
including Askew, Storrs, Crakenthorpe and Mottram, while on 
the sinister side are shown the Arms of his two wives, each wit 1 
four quarterings, a very remarkable service. 
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WINDSOR 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


BY ADRIAN 


From the original by William Evans (Evans of Eton) 


By kind permission of Miss Radcliffe-Platt 


N the Pageant of Jubilee all places within 

and without the Empire must defer to 

Windsor. The very name of this riverside 

town has a fine, simple English sound. 
Abbreviated from the word Wyndleshore, it 
suggests something of our proud isolation. 
Here is a sylvan corner of the world that 
retains its eternal grace—a throne for kings, a 
field of chivalry, and a domain for poets. In 
some mysterious way the little town beside 
“sweet Thames ” was singled out for a great 
destiny. At Windsor, Time is static and 
change is incidental. We do not think of this 
place as of something old. Its antiquity eludes 
us, and if we try to assess the weight of years 
we are merely bemused by dates and happen- 
ings. We can meditate on the Saxon kings 
who loved Windsor, who saw the same hill, 
hunted the same woodlands, and watched the 
same river winding away in beauty east and 
west. We saunter about the streets, and it 
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would hardly surprise us to see a troop of 
knights riding up to a tourney, or bringing 
with them some princely hostage of distant 


victories. Is that good Master Chaucer stand- 
ing at the corner of Peascod Street, Clerk of 
the Works to His Majesty’s Castle, trying to 
balance his accounts and write immortal verse 
at the same time? And that fellow just 
swaggering into some old inn? Is it not 
Sir John Falstaff himself ? 


“I will not lend thee a penny,” says he to Pistol. 
“Not a penny. I have been content, sir, you should 
lay my countenance to pawn: I have grated upon 
my good friends for-three reprieves for you and 
your coach-fellow, Nym; or else you had looked 
through the grate, like a geminy of baboons.” 


Somewhere in Windsor there is a house, 
or the spirit of one, and if we listen with the 
ears of imagination we shall hear Mistress 
Page, in a mood of happy indignation, say : 


cc 








“What! have I ’scaped love-letters in the 
holiday time of my beauty, and am I now a 
subject for them ? ” 

If it is a fact that Herne the Hunter does 
not haunt the Great Park as once he did, we 
must be content that he was but a ghost. All 
other figures in the story of Windsor are more 
than ghosts, and the illusion of their presence 


APOLLO 





William the Conqueror had a military post in 
mind when he planned the present Castle, 
He had to consider his security as well as his 
pleasure, but throughout the centuries, powerful 
as the Castle is in aspect, it has always been 
more of a residence than a fortress. 

There have been, of course, occasional 
battles and sieges, dynastic struggles, the tramp 





SOUP TUREEN OF THE GOLD PLATE AT WINDSOR 
By gracious permission of H.M. The King 


is heightened for us by the perennial youth 
of their background. 

Visitors to Windsor are first impressed by 
the appearance of the Castle. I do not allude 
to its size or shape, but to its apparent newness. 
As Mr. Hector Bolitho says in a recent book, 
“* the Castle speaks of the continuity of English 
life more than any other building in the land.” 
Nor is it like so many castles impregnate with 
sorrow and overwhelmed by the tragedies 
inseparable from life. Windsor is always genial, 
holding within its stout and imperishable 
fabric a heart that has known, suffered and 
enjoyed all things in human experience—a 
heart that has abolished fear and survived the 
long-drawn-out drama of Time. During nine 
hundred years Windsor has surveyed a mutable 
world. It was in itself a happy thought to 
establish the King’s house somewhat remote 
from the busy haunt of men, aloof from the 
cross-currents of civil and politic strife. In 
this way the domestic quality of Windsor 
became more urgent than the feudal one. 
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of armed men, jealousy and ambition, destruc- 
tion and desecration ; but the need of perpetu- 
ating and embellishing a home worthy of the 
dignity of sovereignty was far more important. 
Thus we find so many Kings and Queens 
anxious to leave some mark of affection on the 
house of their predecessors. The three first 
Henrys improved the place, Henry III being 
particularly conscious of his opportunity in 
building the stalwart, rounded towers. But 
it is to Edward III and Edward IV that we owe 
a great ideal and its perfect setting. 

When we stand to-day in St. George’s Hall, 
the largest room in the Castle, all that is noble 
in the English character is made manifest. This 
splendid Hall is the shrine of nearly six 
hundred years of chivalry, holding intact the 
memory of that select Company of Knights 
dedicate to the service of God and the King. 
Truly was Edward III moved by a great piety 
when he founded an Order which has been 
sanctified nearly every day at Windsor since 
its inception by divine ritual. 





























































WINDSOR 


tclow: A MEDICINE CABINET. German 
Workmanship (Augsburg) XVIIth Century 


is the tradition at Windsor Castle that it was the 
edicine Cabinet of King Charles II. The cabinet 
sonstructed of pine veneered with ebony. Nearly 
the silver work bears the stamped pine mark of 
igsburg, and the makers name R.E. in monogram. 
1e piece, however, has the London hall mark of 
73 and the maker’s mark S.C. I.C. with a mullet 
ween, used by Septimus and James Crespell, of 
ndon. 


Above : A TUDOR MARQUETRY CABINET 
English XVIth century 


It is constructed of cedar veneered with rose- 
wood and inlaid with various coloured woods. 
The upper part is fitted with fourteen drawers 
with fronts of marquetry, and iron drop handles, 
enclosed by a fall-front forming a writing desk 
with engraved brass lock, under which is one 
long drawer. The stand is of a later period. 
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Right : MOTHER-O’-PEARL CABINET. French 
workmanship, early XVIIth century 


The cabinet is in two parts, the lower fitted with 
two drawers and a shelf under, enclosed by folding 
doors, the upper also with shelves enclosed by 
folding doors. The cabinet in reality is probably 
the work of Jean Conrad Tomier, of Masseraux, 
France, a noted inlayer of Arquebus stocks, of the 
early part of the XVIIth century. 


Reproduced by gracious permission of H.M. The King 














APOLLO 


For the spiritual beauty of the Sovereign’s 
home is the dominant principle. The might 
of individual kings is temporal, but the eternal 
power presiding over all human hope and 
effort is omnipresent. 

Let us consider also the glory of St. George’s 
Chapel. The masons, the sculptors, the crafts- 
men who have laboured in the cause of this 
shrine could not but have been imbued with 
the fine humility of Edward III. Every column 
would appear to have been placed in reverence, 
every vista is a mystic contemplation, every 
window an ecstasy, and every tomb a prayer. 
St. George’s Chapel is a jewel of Gothic archi- 
tecture, fashioned by genius but conceived and 
preserved in faith. To the energy of Edward IV 
and Henry VII the major part of the Chapel 
is due ; but during the present reign the whole 
structure has undergone an imperative restora- 
tion, accomplished with great care and discretion. 

It is as a residence that the thought of 
Windsor Castle will kindle the hearts of 
millions of people during this year of Jubilee. 
They will try to picture the rulers of the 
greatest Empire at home. The expression 
State Apartments is official and austere and 
does little justice to the colour and warmth 
of these rooms. They are, needless to say, 
beautiful beyond compare, but they are neither 
too large nor too grand for that most English 
of sentiments, the pleasure of home-life. 
To-day perhaps more than at any other time 
in history does the Castle symbolize the 
Sovereign’s ideal of domestic peace and 
security. Everything at Windsor is expressive 
of a rich content and admirable well-being. 
Like the rooms themselves, the graceful antique 
furniture has that timeless quality of perfection. 

We must be grateful that so many of our 
kings and queens have been discerning patrons 
of the arts, and evidence of their taste is to be 
seen wherever we are privileged to walk. The 
paintings form a pictorial chronicle of this art 
from the early Italian Duke of Urbino and 
his Son by Melozzo da Forli to the last examples 
of contemporary genius. As records of physiog- 
nomy they revive in our conscience some ill- 
fated and many happy careers. We think of 
the gifted Van Dyck, so prodigious in his 
labours, so aristocratic in his attitude. There 
is the portrait of Charles I in three positions— 
from which Bernini modelled his bust of the 
king—a pathetic relic in the room devoted to 
this master. 


In another apartment are gathered together 
four Holbeins, Sir Henry Guldefurd, the Duke 
of Norfolk, Derick Born and Hans of Antwerp. 
On the opposite wall we see the tender portrait 
by Rembrandt of his mother, and marvel at 
the mysterious quality of genius that has given 
her a place of honour in the first palace of the 
world. And, coming to our own school of 
painters, how many examples of XVIIIth- 
century art remind us of the grace of Gairs- 
borough and Reynolds—the infallible sense of 
character and dignified vision in which 
Lawrence excelled. It was the Prince Regent 
who commanded the latter artist to paint a 
series of portraits to commemorate the Pesce 
of Paris and the victory of the Allied Pow: rs 
over Napoleon ; and in the Waterloo Chambr, 
one of the few modern additions to tie 
Castle, we can study the cosmopolitin 
“‘Dynasts”’ as the inn-keeper’s son depicted 
them for posterity. 

Among several fine examples of sculpture 
at Windsor the terra-cotta bust by Guido 
Mazzoni of Modena is unique. This strange 
little head, wearing an open-work golden cap, 
has a fascinating realism. The expression is 
memorably vivid, a typical example of the 
work of a sculptor who was never submerged 
by the more popular and superficial tendencies 
of late Renaissance fashion. 

Such are only a few of the treasures at 
Windsor, treasures whose value and beauty 
will be emphasised by the significance of this 
happy year. They stand, as it were, in tribute 
to a special occasion, part of the glory of 
Windsor as the glory of Windsor is part of 
them. 

King George now takes his place with 
twelve other monarchs who have completed 
twenty-five years of kingship. The whole 
Empire will celebrate this month the great 
dominion of the Fourteenth Ruler in Direct 
Line from Henry VII. No other King or 
Queen has reigned through such an arduous 
and difficult period as that covered by the 
years 1910-1935. Certainly, history can show 
no other time so full of discord, danger, 
suffering and heroism. Throughout the many 
crises of these years the wise example and 
indefatigable devotion of King George, Queen 
Mary, and the Royal Family, have been the 
guiding inspiration to the British peoples the 
world over. The immortal spirit of Windsor 
salutes them. 
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THOMAS HOWARD, DUKE OF NORFOLK, AT WINDSOR 


By gracious permission of H.M. The King 
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SOME PORTRAITS IN ST. JAMES’S PALACE 






BY F..GORDON ROE 


to a pageant of the past: a painted 

pageant of lost monarchs and their most 

illustrious subjects, aloofly gazing from 
their frames in fine similitude of life: the 
portraits in the State Apartments of St. 
James’s Palace. 

Though there are earlier paintings of historic 
interest here, the bulk of the collection is of 
post-Restoration date. With that period, let 
me start this article, barely pausing to glance 
at a large memorial canvas of ““ King Charles I ” 
in humble prayer before an altar, if merely to 
contrast it with the regal glories of Michael 
Wright’s superb “‘ King Charles II ” enthroned 
in all the panoply of state. In the latter work, 
a masterpiece, is seen Royalty convincingly 
restored ; in the former, an anonymous com- 
position done years after the Martyr Monarch’s 
execution, an allegory of Royalty deposed. 
Some may trace in it associations with the 
well-known frontispiece engraved, much earlier, 
by William Marshall for the “ Eikon Basilike,” 
which most believe to have been written by 
Charles I himself. It was the work which 
Milton answered with “ Eikonoklastes.” Let 
us note this large and gloomy painting before 
passing on to that of another unhappy 
personality. 

Charles II’s_ consort, Catherine of 
Braganza, has, on the whole, been unlucky 
in her portraits. At the one extreme we have 
Huysmans’ dreadful painting of her in the 
National Portrait Gallery ; at the other Samuel 
Cooper’s magnificently dignified miniature of 
the Queen at Windsor Castle. Midway between 
these poles there lies the truth as told by Lely, 
who, if he could not make an angel of her 
luckless Majesty, at least saw her humanity 
and drew her with a certain friendliness. His 
three-quarter length of “ Catherine,” in “ Queen 
Anne’s Drawing Room” at St. James’s Palace, 
is a polished work, and probably that by which 
we should do best to recollect the Queen 
(Fig. I). Brought to the Palace from Hampton 
Court in 1865, by Queen Victoria’s command, 
it shews Catherine in a white satin dress, with 
a blue scarf draped about her. Mr. C. H. 
Collins Baker dates it circa 1664, and refers 


Hee the pageant of the Silver Jubilee 
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Fig. Il. WILLIAM, DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, K.G. 
By Wm. Claret or H. E. Clarrett (?) 
(By gracious permission of H.M. The King) 


to repetitions of the work at Waldershare and 
Rushbrooke Parks (Collins Baker: “ Lely and 
the Stuart Portrait Painters” (II, 127)). The 
St. James’s Palace portrait measures 49 in. 
by 40 in. 

Another Lely is that of “‘ King James II,” 
in the Throne Room. This in James’s cata- 
logue is described: “By Lely unfinished, 
The King in armour half length.” Various 
other effective portraits of the kind by men 
like Wissing might be noted, and it may well 
be felt that armour was far more of a studio 
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Fig. I. 


“property” to him—in a half length of 
‘“‘ Charles II ’—than it was to the painter of 
our “ Dutch William’s ” father, ‘‘ William II, 
Prince of Orange,” which, hanging in the 
Drawing Room, is labelled “ after Honthorst.”’ 
The latter prince wears a workmanlike black 
harness, whose dull surface has none of the 
dramatic high lights which were never more 
popular in portrait painting than when armour 


QUEEN CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA 
(By gracious permission of H.M. The King) 


By Sir Peter Lely 


was going out of use. They were a heritage of 
Van Dyck’s influence, become romanticized. 

“ William II of Orange ” is hung too high 
for close examination, but the tentative sug- 
gestion has been made that it is a more or less 
modern copy done abroad. If so, the copyist 
has not “fluked”’ the details of the three- 
quarter armour. All that is recorded of this 
canvas is that it was formerly at Buckingham 
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Palace. The subject was engraved by the 
Dutchman, Pieter Tanjé, in 1749. 

If not artistically important, a full length 
on the staircase of Queen Anne’s sole surviving 
child, “‘ William, Duke of Gloucester,” is of 
considerable interest as a document (Fig. II). 
This portrait has an old ascription to that for- 
gotten follower and copyist of Lely, William 
Claret, who died about 1705 or 1706. He, in 
1693, had been Steward of the Society of 
Virtuosi of St. Luke, or St. Luke’s Club: an 
artistic fraternity which is said to have 


originated in Van Dyck’s studio, and to have 
been revived, after certain lapses, by Sir Peter 


Fig. III. 


Lely and John Riley. (William T. Whitley : 
“ Artists and their Friends in England ” (1928), 
I, 74 seq; II, 242.) Mr. Collins Baker has 
truly said, however, that Kneller’s, not Lely’s, 
influence is in this portrait, and he has sought 
to overcome the difficulty by tentatively 
assigning the work to a certain H. E. Clarett, 
of whom even less is known. From the detail 
that the first word of the Garter motto is 
mis-spelled “‘ HONNI” in the portrait—the 
little Prince is shown in Garter robes—he 
Suggests that the artist was of English 
nationality : a nice, if not, of itself, too safe 
a deduction, since the bearing of more thar 


AUGUSTA, PRINCESS OF WALES WITH CHILDREN AND ATTENDANTS 


By J. B. Vanloo 
(By gracious permission of H.M. The King) 
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TERRA-COTTA BUST AT WINDSOR By Guido Mazzoni (Paganino) 


By gracious permission of H.M. the King 
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one baptismal name was very rare in England 
at that period. Furthermore, from the fact 
that the Prince is here some eight years old, 
he is able to date the portrait at circa 1697. 
(Collins Baker: op. cit., II, 74.) 

To this it should be added that Gloucester 
was created K.G. on January 6th, 1695-96, 


ST. JAMES’S PALACE 


destroyed in 1828. Some of its Corinthian 


columns were later used up in the National 
Gallery’s famous portico, and to the dispersal 
of its contents St. James’s Palace owes the 
presence of some masterpieces. Before examin- 
ing these, however, let us note a large equestrian 
portrait of “King George II,” by David 


Fig. IV. THE PRINCE OF WALES’ CHILDREN IN GARDENS OF PARK PLACE By Barthélemy du Pan, 1746 
(By gracious permission of H.M. The King) 


being installed on July 24th. (Shaw: 
“ Knights,” I, 39.) It is known that the 
portrait was executed for King William III ; 
therefore, there is every reason to suppose 
that it was painted specially to commemorate 
the installation, and within about a year of it. 
This portrait used to hang in the King’s 
Gallery at Kensington, and was more recently 
at Buckingham Palace. Its measurements are 
84 in. by 48 in. 

William, Duke of Gloucester—so by 
courtesy, for the patent of his title never passed 
the Seal—had scarce a chance to prove his 
mettle. He died in 1700, aged eleven, and his 
decease prepared the way for the eventual 
succession of the House of Hanover. 

Carlton House, which we are apt to think 
of almost too exclusively as the residence of 
the “First Gentleman in Europe,” was 
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Morier, formerly, it would seem, ascribed to 
“ Simpson.” This hung, “covered up,” on 
the Great Staircase at Carlton House, for there 
had lived Frederick, Prince of Wales, who was 
at such loggerheads with the hero of Dettingen, 
his royal father. As though symbolizing the 
far-reaching quarrel, if merely by some chance 
arrangement, this portrait is now placed rooms 
apart from another large equestrian painting 
of the Prince of Wales, in armour, signed and 
dated by A. de Keyser, 1727. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales—‘‘ Fred, who 
was alive and is dead ”—had married Augusta 
of Saxe-Gotha in 1736; and in the following 
year there occurred a dramatic incident at 
St. James’s. For when Augusta began to be 
racked with the urgent pangs of her first lying- 
in, Frederick suddenly removed her, expressly 
against the King’s wish, from Hampton Court 
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by six other children. The remaining figures 
in the picture are “ Mrs. Herbert, sister of 
Lord Powis,” and Sir William Irby, who wears 
his Chamberlain’s key and presents a paper 
to the Princess of Wales. The rendering of hi: 
aristocratic features is particularly fine. Irby 
was Vice-Chamberlain 1736-51, and Lord 
Chamberlain to the Princess 1751-72, whe 
she died. He became Lord Boston in 1761 
and it was in anticipation of this and othe: 
creations that Walpole wrote to Georg: 
Montagu on March 17th of that year: “I 
you propose a fashionable assembly, you mus 
send cards to Lord Spencer, Lord Grosvenor 
Lord Melcomb [sic], Lord Grantham, Lor< 
Boston, Lord Scarsdale, Lady Mountstewar' 
[stc], the Earl of Tirconnel [sic], and Lorc 
Wintertown [sic].” 

A somewhat later, more extensive grou; 
of the family of Frederick and Augusta, Princ« 
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Fig. VI. ADMIRAL LORD RODNEY, K.B. 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. 


By gracious permission of H.M. The King) 


to St. James’s, which was so woefully unpre- 
pared that there was not even an aired bed 
ready to receive the expectant mother. Indeed, 
says Lord Hervey, the Princess of Wales was 
*‘ put to bed between two table-cloths.” The 
“little rat of a girl”’ that was born, Augusta, 
afterwards Duchess of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, 
stands next to her mother in a striking group, 
painted by J. B. Vanloo about 1739, and which 
was at Kew, before it was removed to 
Buckingham Palace, and thence to St. James’s 
(Fig. III). Seated on a cushion on the table 
at the side is Prince George William Frederick 
(born 1738), destined to succeed his grand- 
father as King George III. Behind him we 
see the equivocal Lady Archibald Hamilton 
nursing the last of the royal brood todate: Prince 





Fig. V. ADMIRAL HON. SAMUEL BARRINGTON 
Edward Augustus (born 1739; Duke of York 7 By Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. 


and Albany), to be followed in time’s fulness (By gracious permission of H.M. The King) 
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and Princess of Wales, is found in a remarkable 
painting which hung on the staircase, but has 
been removed to Windsor Castle within the 
last twelve months or so. In this admirable 
group we have an important work by the 
Swiss Barthélemy du Pan, or Dupan (born 
1712, died 1763), who was in England at the 
time (Fig. IV). Signed “DV PAN pxt. 
1746,” it shows the future King George III 
snooting with bow and arrow at a popinjay. 
He wears a richly laced tartan coat, and has a 
niontero cap upon his head. Behind him is his 
brother, Prince Edward, ramming home the 
charge in a sporting gun. Reading from the 
lft, the other figures are the Princess Elizabeth 
Caroline (1740-1759) riding in a tiny chariot 
crawn by a dog; Princess Augusta nursing 
Irince Henry Frederick (1745-1790; Duke 
of Cumberland and Strathearn) ; and Prince 
William Henry (1743-1805; 1st Duke of 
(;loucester and Edinburgh). The setting has 
long been thought to represent a corner in the 
gardens of Kew Palace, but there is reason to 
suppose that the scene is actually at Park Place, 
Rerkshire, which Lord Archibald Hamilton sold 
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to Frederick, Prince of Wales, about 1738; 
and was in turn disposed of by Augusta, 
Princess of Wales, in 1752. 

No photograph can convey a real idea of 
the sensitive elegance of this work, with its 
adroitly varied colour scheme. It is one of 
the most attractive paintings of the Royal 
Family at this period, and its gentle fragrance 
must have been somewhat stifled by the false, 
gilded glories of the Cube Room at Kensington 
Palace, where it hung at one time in its history. 
J. Faber (jun.) made a mezzotint of the subject ; 
as did T. Ryley. 

Four important full lengths by Reynolds 
constitute a truly memorable feature of the 
collection. Two of them—both formerly at 
Carlton House, at which they were received 
in 1810 from Lady Townshend—hang in the 
First Reception Room, or “Queen Anne’s 
Drawing Room.” Painted in 1756, the famous 
group of “John Manners, Marquess of 
Granby,” is too well known from replicas, 
copies, engravings, and countless reproductions 
to need specially illustrating here. It is that 
which shows Granby leaning on his charger, 





Fig. VIII. 
VICTORIA] ON 


Reynolds’ Rodney and Morier’s King George II are clearly visible where they then hung 


HER BIRTHDAY. 
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THE ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS CONGRATULATING HER MAJESTY [QUEEN 
Engraved by Melville after Gilbert. 


From London Interiors. 


























which is attended by a turbaned negro. In 
accordance with the lingering taste for depicting 
military commanders in armour, Granby is 
equipped with a breastplate and gorget beneath 
his uniform coat of the Blues. The general 
effect, though undeniably striking, savours more 
than a little of the Stage. 

Reynolds’ “ Granby ” is a fine and spirited 
performance, yet more distinguished still is 
another full length of equal size (97 in. by 
824 in.): the “ William, Count of Lippe- 
Biickeburg,” painted in 1764. This is eight 
years younger than the “ Granby,” and 
Reynolds shows in it a better handling of his 
accessories in that he has separated pageantry 
from the Theatre. Wearing a dark blue coat, 
and his own dark, unpowdered hair, the Count 
stands sideways, with his hands resting on the 
head of a cane and his face imperiously turned 
towards the visitor. His horse, again, is held 
by a turbaned negro, while cannon and a 
trophy of banners complete the composition. 
Austere to the point of sombreness in colour 
and arrangement, the portrait expresses the 
acme of personal dignity, and we can but note 
with what resource Reynolds has thrown the 
splendidly handled head into prominence 
by foiling it with a plain white banner. 
S. W. Reynolds engraved this excellent work. 

To a much later period of Sir Joshua’s 
career belong the two full lengths of “‘ Admiral 
the Hon. Samuel Barrington” and “ Lord 
Rodney,” which hang on what may be called 
the “‘ Admirals’ Wall” of the Drawing Room. 
Reading from left to right, we have, first, these 
two by Reynolds. Then, over the marble 
mantelpiece, comes “ King William IV,” the 
“* Sailor King ” of his day, here depicted, in 
Garter robes, by Glasgow after Shee “ for the 
series of sovereigns,” a similar whole length 
being in the Throne Room at Windsor. 
Finally, there are the two great Hoppners, 
““ Nelson ” and “‘ St. Vincent,” of which more 
anon. 

Reynolds’ “ Barrington” and “ Rodney ” 
have been but comparatively lately cleaned, 
so I am, fortunately, able to illustrate them 
in their present state (Figs. V and VI). The 
“* Rodney ” is somewhat the earlier of the two ; 
according to Sir Walter Armstrong, it was 
commenced in 1784, but not exhibited until 
1789. The “ Barrington ” is assigned to circa 
1788, though, as will be seen, it alluded to events 
in 1782. Reynolds died in 1792. 
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So far as these two canvases are concerned, 
a few years’ difference has meant a deal. The 
“Rodney ” is painted with a directness and a 
power unsurpassed by the artist at any period 
of his life. It is superbly sure and striking 
in effect : the head, particularly, being handled 
with a masterly decision. Fine though it be, 
the “‘ Barrington ” confesses to a certain lack 
of grip, though the device of throwing a shadow 
across the podgy legs, as if cast by a rock or an 
outpost of the lowering clouds, is well con- 
sidered. The head, again, if less direct than 
** Rodney’s,” is admirably interpretative. It is 
on record that the paper in the hand of the 
captor of St. Lucia was once inscribed as 
follows : “ Admiral Barrington to be employed, 
and directed to proceed immediately to inter- 
cept a large French convoy from Brest bound 
to the East Indies with stores and ammunition. 
Lord Howe to command in Chief Lord Hood 
is to proceed with reinforcements & supplies 
to the relief of Giberalter [sic] and while pre- 
paring V Admiral Milbanke to be detached 
from the fleet with 16 ships to the Texel to 
give support to the Baltic Convoy of 300 sail 
with naval stores to put to sea and gain the 
English ports Lord Howe, after relieving 
[sic] Gibrater [sic] to detach 8 ships of the 
line to the West Indies to reinforce Admiral 
Pigot.” 

Thus, for the student of history. For the 
student of painting, the fact that this is one of 
Reynolds’ notable essays in placing a figure 
in an atmospheric environment is no less 
important. Let me add the prosaic, if useful, 
details that the “Barrington” and _ the 
“Rodney” measure 94in. by §8 in. apiece, 
and that the latter was formerly at Carlton 
House. 

Allowing for the fact that these two ex- 
cellent works have been recently restored, 
whereas Hoppner’s “‘ Nelson” and “Earl of St. 
Vincent ”” were, when I last saw them, some- 
what dull, it must be conceded that the former 
still have much the best of it. In vision and 
technique alike, Reynolds is the superior: 
a point strikingly demonstrated by comparing 
Hoppner’s “Nelson” with Reynolds’ 
“Rodney.” These works hang pendant ; both 
have rocky shores and distant naval “ liveliness.” 
But whereas the “ Rodney” is forceful and 
dramatic, the “ Nelson ” approaches theatric- 
ality and affected sentiment. I speak not of 
Nelson himself, for that hero could certainly cut 
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a figure; but of Hoppner’s conception of him : 
a mighty different pair of shoes. This, of 
course, is a very celebrated work, widely known 
in replicas and copies, and from the engravings 
by H. Meyer, 1805, and Charles Turner, 1806. 
Turner’s mezzotint was commenced about the 
time of Trafalgar, and was somewhat hastily 
published on January 9th, 1806—the day when 
N.lson was laid to his rest in the crypt of 
St Paul’s. It was thus a topical subject, and 
such was the demand for the engraving that 
th: proofs were being sold before they had 
essed the drying press (William McKay and 

Roberts : “John Hoppner, R.A.” (1909), 


Popular though it is, and has been, there 
a lack of virility in Hoppner’s “ Nelson.” 
the other hand, his “‘ Earl of St. Vincent,” if 
- a stimulating composition, has the air of 
ng a very true likeness. This is not the only 
sion of the work, apart from copies; but 
sssrs. McKay and Roberts (op. cit., 229) 
lieved that the canvas at St. James’s is prob- 
ably that which was exhibited at the Royal 
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Academy in 1809, and was engraved by H. J. 
Robinson for Lodge’s “ Portraits” (1830). 
Both the “ St. Vincent” and the “ Nelson ” 
were formerly at Carlton House, where they 
were received from Mrs. Hoppner on April 
7th, 1810. Their dimensions are: ‘ Nelson,” 
93$in. by 58in.; “St. Vincent,” 93} in. 
by 584 in. 

With so many references to King George IV 
and Carlton House, it would be ungrateful not 
to mention that one of Lawrence’s versions of 
that monarch, in his Coronation robes, hangs 
above the Throne Room mantelpiece. That 
there is brilliant handling here in the rendering 
of the “ First Gentleman in Europe’s ” dress 
and the collars of his Orders will not be denied. 

Finally, observe Beechey’s whole length 
of “ Ernest, Duke of Cumberland,” in uniform. 
Hanging in the Council Chamber, it depicts 
that Prince who became King of Hanover what 
time Queen Victoria succeeded to the Throne 
of Britain, and the two countries were sundered 
after more than a century’s association under a 
single rulership. 
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Fig. VII. 


ENGRAVING BY TOMS, 1736, ADAPTED FROM A VIEW BY J. KIP, 1720 
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N the Feast of the Holy Rood, 
September 14th, 1128, David I, 
King of Scots, who was “a gentle 
king, a just king, a chaste king, a 

humble king,” heard mass in the chapel of 

the Castle of Maidens, which crowned, as it 
still crowns, the mighty, war-scarred rock of 

Dunedin. After the ceremony the young lords 

of his court came to him and prayed him to go 

hunting in the forest which then clothed the 
flanks of Arthur’s Seat, the tall hill east of 

Edinburgh, whose grey crest conceals a legend 

of the great Pendragon. And, despite the 

warnings of his confessor, the king yielded to 
persuasion and rode that day in the forest 

** full of harts, hinds, tods, and suchlike manner 

of beasts.” And, anon, being separated from 

his knights, beneath the towering rampart, 
now called Salisbury Crags, he espied “ the 
fairest hart that ever was seen,” and his horse 
fled before it “‘ over mire and moss ” ; but the 
hart was swifter, and with its antlers cast down 
horse and rider to earth. Then the king in 
his peril seized the antlers with both hands, 
when lo! in his hand was a Cross, and the 
hart vanished. That night King David was 


THE PALACE OF HOLYROODHOUSE 


BY CHARLES RICHARD CAMMELL 


PALACE OF HOLYROODHOUSE, SHOWING RUINED CHAPEL AND ARTHUR’S SEAT WITH 
SALISBURY CRAGS 
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By permission: W. J. Hay, Edinburgh 





commanded in a vision to build a house to 
God, there, where the miracle befel, and so 
it came about that “right crafty masons ” 
were summoned from France and Flanders, and 
the Abbey of Holy Rood—the Holy Cross— 
was founded. 

Holyrood Abbey was a chartered sanctuary : 
thither from justice fled the guilty, from 
tyranny the forlorn. It was, too, a goal of 
Pilgrimage : the round turret, still standing by 
the gateway, was the lodge where the pilgrims 
received food from the abbey porter. The 
ill-fated Mary used this same tower for a 
summer house, her garden being about it; 
or, some say, it was the queen’s bath house, 
which is the name it now bears. 

Many were the royal weddings and births, 
coronations and solemn interments which the 
Abbey beheld. The Scottish sovereigns loved 
Holyrood, with its cloistered calm, and delighted 
more and more to reside there, till, at the close 
of the XVth century, the Fourth James built 
Holyroodhouse adjoining the abbey, its arrassed 
galleries being thrown open for the gorgeous 
reception of his English bride, Margaret. 
daughter of Henry VII, and the lords and 







SIR HENRY GULDEFURD, K.G., AT WINDSOR 


By gracious permission of H.M. The King 
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THE QUEEN’S BATH HOUSE, HOLYROODHOUSE THE WEST DOOR, CHAPEL ROYAL 


By permission: W. J. Hay, Edinburgh 





THE AUDIENCE CHAMBER, HOLYROODHOUSE 


ladies who accompanied her, chief of whom 
was that Earl of Surrey, who was destined, 
ten years later, to meet James on the fatal 
field of Flodden, where “ the flowers of the 
forest were a wede awae.” 

Tragic house, what scenes of terror were 
beheld from your windows, or enacted within 
your massy walls! With what fury have the 
fires of war consumed your carven panels and 
costly hangings! Here James V held with his 
bishops the trial of the martyrs who, in view 
of Holyrood, were burned on the Calton Hill. 
Here the ruthless Hertford lit a greater fire, 
when his ships of war cast anchor in the Firth 
of Forth, and the splendid edifice with its 
wealth of art and ornament crashed to ruin 
amid the flames. Rebuilt, ruined again, and 
again reconstructed, it was here that Mary, 
the exquisite, the enigmatic, the fatal, loved 
and hated. Here from her arms the dark 
minstrel, Rizzio, was torn. The scene can 
never be blotted from the dusk chamber dimly 
lit from deep embrasured casements, where 
the daggers struck, and struck again, till the 
Queen’s favourite lay still. They say the 
black shadows on the oaken floor are blood- 
stains and cannot be effaced. There is a spiral 
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By permission: W. J. Hay, Edinburgh 


stair which leads to the Queen’s chamber from 
my Lord Darnley’s apartments beneath ; and 
by this stair they came, the loose, insolent 
Darnley, flushed with wine, the fierce Ruthven, 
pale and ghastly, risen from a bed of fever 
to do this fearful deed. They dragged the 
Italian outside, and a churchman, George 
Douglas, stabbed him first. 

Time lapses: once more the palace is 
wrapped in fire; this time by the iconoclast 
Cromwell; but the great tower where Mary 
lived and Rizzio died escaped the flames. 
Holyroodhouse owes its present architectural 
form to Charles II, who, though after his 
restoration he was never in Scotland, caused 
the entire building to be remodelled. Only 
the old tragic tower conserves its original 
character. At the fall of Charles’s brother, 
James VII and II, the new palace was sacked, 
the Chapel Royal defaced, and the burial vault 
of the Scottish kings desecrated by the Edin- 
burgh mob. 

Again the scene changes. It is 1745. The 
halls of Holyrood are radiant with a thousand 
lights. Spurs rattle on the polished floors, 
sabres clank on the echoing stairs; tartans 
are everywhere; the kilt and plaid of the 
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Gael fill the galleries with colour. The victors 
of Falkirk and Prestonpans, and the ladies of 
the loyal houses of the Lothians, delirious with 
triumph, quaff the wine cup to Bonnie Prince 
Charlie. He moves gracefully among them: 
a tall, lithe figure; a pale, proud face with a 
smile which conquers every heart: fair-hair’d 
and richly armed, wearing the picturesque 
garb of the highlander. And the portraits of 
tue Royal Stuarts watch him from the walls 
\ ith prophetic eyes. Half a year later Cumber- 
Jind came to Holyrood on his way south from 
(ulloden. He is said to have slept in the same 
- ed that curtained the dizzy dreams of Charles 
dward. 
Edinburgh still wears beneath her Athenian 
iantle the patched and faded velvet of inde- 
sndent days. The Royal Mile still runs from 


(ie bastions of her unconquerable castle to 
\1e gates of Holyroodhouse ; the High Church 
f Saint Giles, with its bannered nave and 
| eroes’ tombs, still holds its crowned head 
:bove the roofs of Parliament Square; the 
ouse of that lord of eloquence, Knox, still 
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broods over the narrow, cobbled street, and, 
lower down; the Tolbooth still dominates the 
Cannongate, whose wynds and closes are the 
keepers of many secrets. Yet the Royal Mile 
is but a curio, a relic, of what is no more, like 
some rare, antique book, the pages of which 
are soiled and torn and the armorial binding 
crumpled and dim with dust. The decayed 
street, its once noble houses degraded to dingy 
tenements, crawls raggedly down to the very 
palace gates, spreading its sordid dwellings 
where once the abbey garden smiled. But 
beyond the gates dignity reigns: the gaunt 
parapet of Salisbury Crags looms to the right ; 
the Palace, with its facade of a French Chateau, 
proudly fronts the fountained court. All is 
stately, serene, save the ruined chapel behind, 
which still awaits restoration. The reign of 
King George V will be remembered by 
Holyrood as a time of kindly understanding. 
Queen Mary has conferred on her ancient 
Scottish home a special share of affection, 
and its beautified apartments testify to Her 
Majesty’s taste. 


ermission: W. J. Hay, Edinburgh 





THE ROYAL COLLECTION OF PLATE AT 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


BY W. W. WATTS 


patronage and support of royalty; and we may 

venture to say that none has received more encourage- 

ment and support than that of the silversmith. 
From Anglo-Saxon times onwards, the monarchs of our 
country have been attracted by the splendour of the 
productions of the silversmith, and have enjoyed 
accumulating the finest of his work. And how fine that 
work was is evidenced by its reputation abroad; the 
references in the late Middle Ages to vessels “ de opere 
Anglie”” or “a la fagon d’Angleterre ” witness to the 
high appreciation of the art of the English silversmith 
outside his own country. The gift of fine plate to 
ambassadors and other visitors from foreign courts was 
a signal mark of favour. In the wealthy Tudor period 
the display of plate on the sideboards of royalty and 
nobility reached a magnificence never attained before. 
Henry VII left a vast amount, to which Elizabeth must 
have added many of the handsome gifts she received on 
her many “ progresses.” Cardinal Wolsey’s list of 
plate as set forth in “ Collectanea Curiosa” is almost 
bewildering, and his lead was probably followed by 
many of the nobility. Alas that the Civil War of 
Charles I called for the melting down of the great pro- 
portion of these treasures; and, alas, too, that the 
imperious demands of ever-changing style and taste 
should have resulted in the destruction of so much old 
plate. 

The Royal Collection of gold, or rather silver-gilt, 
plate would have been even more magnificent had it 
not been for these misfortunes. As it now is, the oldest 
pieces are a salver and ewer, the former dating from 
1595, and the latter from 1617, of the sumptuous style 
of the period, with richly chased strapwork alternating 
with masses of fruit and medallions of dolphins. These 
pieces, however, did not find their way into the Royal 
Collection until the beginning of the XIXth century. 
But from the Restoration of Charles II there are 
magnificent pieces representing every period in the 
development of the silversmith’s art. Several pairs of 
firedogs of rich workmanship are of this period, and a 
number of elaborately ornamented sconces belong to 
the succeeding reigns. Two splendid ewers, enriched 
with “ cut-card ” work, date from 1690 and 1696, and 
a group of beautiful casters with finely pierced covers 
belong to a few years later. Richer and more elaborate 
are the productions of the XVIIIth century, which 
include a large table ornament, 27 in. high, supported 
On sea-monsters and surmounted by a figure of Neptune ; 
another yet larger, with Prince of Wales’s plumes for 
finial, and a dessert stand with rich canopy. Smaller 
objects comprise several bread baskets with richly pierced 
ornament, and a very attractive melon-shaped tea kettle 
and stand, dating from 1732. 

The Royal Collection was considerably enlarged in 
the early years of the XIXth century, and the student of 


|: all periods of our history the arts have enjoyed the 
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the art of the silversmith will gain an excellent idea o! 
the brilliant work of Paul Storr and his contemporaries 
The objects are for the most part of great size; they 
include tall candelabra, dessert stands, tureens and vases. 
all in the somewhat stiff classical manner affected ai 
that period. Though this style may not seem entirely 
happy when expressed in silver, we are bound to recognize 
that the workmanship reaches the highest point of 
technical skill, and from the craftsman’s point of view 
it can hold its own with work of any period. 

The illustrations, which we are privileged to produce 
by gracious permission of His Majesty The King, afford 
a glimpse of some of the smaller pieces in the collection. 
The tankard and cover, of the “ peg” variety, is the 
work of John Plummer, a York silversmith, and bears 
the date-letter for 1681-82 ; it is 6{ in. high and weighs 
280z. Tankards of this period are by no means un- 
common, but the London examples are of a different 
form. The York silversmith has followed the lines of 
the Norwegian tankard; the vessel rests on three 
pomegranate feet with foliage attachments, a feature 
absent from the London tankard; the lid is slightly 
domed and fits the body exactly without any over- 
hanging flange. The decoration shows finely engraved 
sprays of tulips and other large flowers in the naturalistic 
style favoured at this period. The tankard was a gift to 
William IV from the Lord Ducie. Intercourse between 
Norway and the north-eastern seaboard of England 
accounts for the Scandinavian form. The XIIIth century 
had seen the Norwegian silversmith strongly influenced 
by his English brother ; now the XVIIth century found 
the influence reversed. 

The sauceboats are part of a set of four made by 
Nicholas Sprimont between 1743 and 1745; they are 
9} in. high and weigh no less than 229} 0z. The bases 
are decorated with shells, dolphins, and rocks; above 
are figures of Venus or Adonis on a shell. This heavy 
cast work finished by chasing was but one of the many 
technical processes at the command of the silversmith of 
that prolific period. It should be remembered that 
Sprimont was also a potter; he describes himself as 
“ A silversmith by profession, undertaker of the Chelsea 
manufacture of porcelain, etc.” The sauceboats almost 
suggest a translation of porcelain into silver. 

Several Continental pieces of outstanding beauty are 
found in the collection: amongst others, a wonderful 
rose-water dish and ewer made at The Hague about 
1650, a porringer and cover delicately engraved with 
medallions of scriptural scenes, made at Amsterdam in 
1648, and a pair of large French circular tureens on 
stands dating from 1787. 

The display of rich plate not only on the banqueting 
tables but rising tier above tier on a number of side- 
boards continues the custom of many hundreds of years 
—a custom which is also happily observed by the Livery 
Companies of the City of London. 
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SOME MID-GEORGIAN FURNITURE FROM 
THE ROYAL COLLECTIONS 


BY H. CLIFFORD SMITH 


N the following article I propose, with the gracious 
permission of Their Majesties The King and Queen, 
to place on record the history of certain unique 
pieces of furniture of mid-eighteenth century date, 
w preserved in the Royal palaces and elsewhere, which 
,ave identified as having been made for the personal 
> of King George III and his consort Queen Charlotte 
~ the immediate ancestors of King George V and Queen 
\ ary—in the early years of King George III’s reign. 
Each of these fine Royal pieces is an outstanding 
- ample of the cabinet work of two remarkable English 
c aftsmen, Vile and Cobb, working in partnership ; 
a d the year of Their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee seems 
appropriate occasion for setting down the results of 
’ investigations. 
Little of the furniture made for the use of English 
vereigns from the end of the seventeenth to the end 
the eighteenth century still remains in Royal owner- 
ip. Nothing, except the Coronation Chair at West- 
inster Abbey, and the oak cradle said to have been 
ed by Henry V as an infant, and lent by the King to 
e London Museum, has survived from medizval 
nes; and every trace of the furnishing of the royal 
laces of England and Scotland up to the time of 
harles II has disappeared. 
Interest in ancient furniture and the 
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taste for 

Though 
Trench furniture of the eighteenth century has been 
valued and collected in England for a hundred years 
or more, until about forty years ago no attention what- 
ever was paid by connoisseurs to the work of our own 
great eighteenth-century cabinet-makers or to that of 
an earlier date. English furniture was regarded merely 
as a commodity—to be discarded when out of date, 
and superseded, as one type went out of fashion, by 
another of newer design. 

In the houses of private citizens old-fashioned pieces 
remained undisturbed, as the important collections still 
preserved at Knole, Hardwick Hall, Althorp, Ham 
House and elsewhere testify. But in the case of such 
of the Royal palaces as were in constant occupation, new 
pieces would be acquired at each sovereign’s accession 
and the older ones relegated to less important rooms, 
or handed over to members of the Royal Household. 
Indeed, such discarded articles of furniture became 
recognised perquisites; they passed gradually into 
private ownership and all record of their identity soon 
became lost. To-day many a private individual may 
be the unconscious possessor of furniture which once 
was Royal property.’ 

In a few instances the history of such pieces now in 
private hands has been preserved. For example, the 
four-post bedstead in which Prince James Francis 


collecting it is of comparatively recent date. 


‘It is now generally recognised that emblems such as the crown on the 
back of a Charles II chair, or the feathers of the Prince of Wales on a chair of 
Hepplewhite design, which are sometimes mistaken for marks of Royal ownership, 
were, in fact, merely decorative devices popular in their day. 
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Edward Stuart, the ‘‘ Old Pretender,” is said to have 
been born, which was removed from St. James’s Palace 
as a perquisite in the time of Queen Anne, now stands 
in a room specially built for it at Chicksands Priory, 
Bedfordshire. Again, at Brympton, in Somerset, are 
to be found a handsome set of carved wooden chandeliers 
each surmounted by a Royal crown, which were made 
by command of King William III for Queen Mary’s 
gallery at Kensington Palace, where they hung until the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when they were 
sold out of the palace and acquired by Sir Spencer 
Ponsonby Fane, the late owner of Brympton. 

Of the Royal palaces, only Hampton Court—or 
rather the part of it which was rebuilt by Wren for 
William III, which no sovereign has occupied for nearly 
200 years—still possesses its fine original furnishings 
to any considerable extent. Windsor Castle, Kensington, 
Kew, Buckingham Palace and St. James’s, and the 
Palace of Holyroodhouse, though rich in_ historical 
portraits, possess very little eighteenth-century furniture 
in comparison to their size. Windsor Castle and Buck- 
ingham Palace, as the principal state residences of The 
King and Queen, are both magnificently equipped, their 
finest pieces being the superb French cabinets collected 
by the Prince Regent at the end of the French Revolution, 
and the greater part of the furniture of both palaces 
was made for him. 

Windsor Castle was almost entirely refurnished 
between 1826 and 1830; while the contents of Bucking- 
ham Palace are chiefly composed of the handsome pieces 
made for Carlton House—the Prince Regent’s palace in 
Pall Mall—which was pulled down in 1828 during the 
rebuilding of Buckingham Palace, and of the fittings 
of the Brighton Pavilion (also made to his order), which 
were removed thither in 1848 on the decision of Queen 
Victoria to make a quieter seaside residence at Osborne 
House, overlooking the Solent, in preference to Brighton. 

When on King George V’s accession the entire 
contents of the Royal palaces were passed under review 
by Her Majesty Queen Mary, all the furniture and 
works of art in the Royal Collections underwent a 
careful and systematic rearrangement under the Queen’s 
immediate supervision, and a special prominence was 
given to objects of outstanding artistic and historical 
importance. At Buckingham Palace fresh backgrounds 
were gradually provided for the sumptuous Regency 
suites from Carlton House, and new and appropriate 
settings devised for the exotic furniture of Oriental 
design from the Brighton Pavilion. During the past 
five-and-twenty years, the Queen, as opportunity 
occurred, has purchased and presented to The King’s 
Collection a number of striking pieces of Regency 
furniture and other works of art, exactly suited both 
as regards date and style to Buckingham Palace, to 
complete the appropriate period furnishing of the state 
and semi-state apartments. 





APOLLO 


Fig. I. QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S JEWEL CABINET. Made by Vile & Cobb in 1761. Mahogany, veneered with padouc 
tulip and other fine woods, inlaid with ivory. (By permission of the Marquess of Cambridge) 
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In Her Majesty’s private apartments the Queen has 
assembled from out-of-the-way parts of the palace such 
examples as have survived of the early mahogany 
furniture made for the personal use of her great- 
grandparents, King George III and Queen Charlotte, 
in Buckingham House—known as The Queen’s House— 
at the time of its purchase from the heirs of the Duke 
of Buckingham in 1762. 

These few exquisite pieces—perhaps the most 
treasured articles of furniture in possession of the 
Crown—are as fine if not finer than anything known 
to ve by the hand of Chippendale, whose name, rather 
surprisingly, never once appears in the Royal furnishing 
ac. ounts. I have lately proved them to be the work of 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S JEWEL CABINET 


two brilliant cabinet-makers, William Vile and John 
Cobb, who carried on business under the title of Vile 
and Cobb in St. Martin’s Lane, a few doors from Thomas 
Chippendale’s far-famed workshop. The history of 
these two admirable craftsmen, who were appointed 
cabinet-makers-in-chief to King George III in the 
first years of his reign, and the story of the gradual 
identification of their work in the Royal Collections are 
set forth in full elsewhere.’ 

Besides the fine pieces by Vile and Cobb found at 
Buckingham Palace, several other beautiful examples 
of their cabinet work made for their Royal patrons have 


* See Buckingham Palace : its Furniture, Decoration and History. Published 
by Country Life, Ltd. 1931. Silver Jubilee Edition, 1935. 


(open) 


(By permission of the Marquess of Cambridge) 
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lately come to light, preserved at Windsor, Kew, 
Holyroodhouse and elsewhere. These will now be 
described in chronological order, so far as they can be 
identified from the makers’ bills, which are preserved 
at the Public Record Office. 

The earliest in date is Queen Charlotte’s jewel 
cabinet, now the property of her great-great-grandson, 
the Marquess of Cambridge, nephew of Her Majesty 
Queen Mary (Fig. I). It was made to contain the 
magnificent parure of diamonds valued at fifty thousand 
pounds, given by King George III to his seventeen- 
year-old bride, and worn by her at their Coronation 
in September, 1761, just a fortnight after their marriage.’ 

The jewel cabinet, standing three-and-a-half feet 
high, is of mahogany, veneered with padouc, amboyna, 
tulip, olive and rosewood, and inlaid with ivory. It is 
fitted with panelled doors (shown open in Fig. II) 
enclosing small drawers, has a drawer below, and a 
secret lift-up top having a centre panel of amboyna, 
with ivory inlay engraved with Queen Charlotte’s coat- 
of-arms—the Royal Arms of England impaling Mecklen- 
burg with seven quarterings (Fig. III). It was made by 
Vile and Cobb at the cost of £138 10s., and is described 
in their bill in the last quarter’s account for 1761 as : 


“A very handsome jewel cabinet of many different kinds 
of fine wood, on 4 mahogany frame, richly carved, the fronts, 


* The subsequent history of these diamonds is romantic. Bequeathed by 
Queen Charlotte to the “‘ House of Hanover,” as our Royal House was then 
named, they remained Crown property, and were worn by Queen Adelaide, 
Consort of King William IV., and, during the first fifteen years of her reign, 
by Queen Victoria on state occasions, though claimed by Ernest, Duke of 
Cumberland, son of George III, who, on the death of William IV, became 
King of Hanover. In 1858, after a long Chancery suit, Queen Victoria handed 
ones the diamonds to George, her first cousin, known as the “ blind King of 

anover.”’ 
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Fig. III. QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S JEWEL CABINE ’, 
THE “ SECRET LIFT-UP” TOP: WITH HER COAT 
OF ARMS IN IVORY 
(By permission of the Marquess of Cambridge) 


ends and top inlaid with ivory in compartments neatly engra\ ed, 
the top to lift up and two drawers, the drawers all lined with 
black velvet.” 


Much of the charm of this exquisite little piece of 
furniture consists of the subtlety of its outlines—in 
the serpentine curves of the front and back, and the 
concave shaping of the sides. Colour, which here plays 
so important a part, is obtained by the contrast between 
the different kinds of wood—the dark surfaces of the 
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Fig. IV. KING GEORGE III’s MAHOGANY CABINET (one of a pair) Made by William Vile, in 1761, for the 


King’s Library at St. James’s Palace. Now in Windsor Castle. 
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(By gracious permission of H.M. The King) 
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outer borders of the panels produced by the veneer 
of padouc wood forming a setting to the brighter panels 
of red tulip wood, which contrast, again, with the rich 
brown burr of the amboyna in the centre cartouches, 
forming the background for delicate inlays of ivory. 

On Queen Charlotte’s death in 1818, the cabinet 
became the property of her third daughter, Mary, 
Duchess of Gloucester, who left it, in 1840, to her 
nicce and god-daughter, Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
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The carved wreaths or ribbons clasped by acanthus 
which may be taken as a characteristic of the work of 
Vile and Cobb, appear again on the magnificent book- 
case made for Queen Charlotte by this same firm for 
the Queen’s library in Buckingham House in the autumn 
of 1762 at the cost of £107 14s. (Fig. V). This superb 
piece of cabinet work was given by King George IV 
to his sister-in-law Augusta, Duchess of Cambridge, 
and later passed into the possession of Queen Mary. 





Fig. VI. KING GEORGE III’s MAHOGANY WRITING TABLE (one of a pair). Made by Vile & Cobb in 1762 for the 


King’s Library at old Buckingham House. 


afterwards Duchess of Teck—the mother of Her Majesty 
Queen Mary—from whom it passed, as has been said, 
to her grandson, the Marquess of Cambridge, its present 
owner. 
In the autumn of 1761 William Vile supplied to 
King George III 
* for H.M. Library at St. James’s. . . . Three very neat 
Mahogany paper Cases, the insides full of sliding pertitions, 


the outside richly Carved, with exceeding fine Locks, and 
2 keys.”’ 


Two of these “ cases,” or cupboards, have survived, 
and are now at Windsor Castle (Fig. IV). Their 
folding doors are each decorated with a sunk circular 


panel framed in a ribbon pattern, crossed at four intervals 
by an acanthus-leaf ornament. The interior of each 


was originally fitted with eighteen slides and two shelves, 
which have disappeared. 


Now in the Palace of Holyroodhouse. 
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(By gracious permission of H.M. The King) 


The accompanying photograph is here reproduced by 
gracious permission of Her Majesty.* 

The name of George III will stand as one of the 
greatest of book collectors of all time. The steady 
growth of his magnificent collection, now in the British 
Museum, is shown by the long list of entries in the 
Royal accounts for the fitting up of his libraries in 
Buckingham House. Thus in 1762 William Vile, 
cabinet-maker, supplies for the King’s Blue Library for 
£24 10s. 

“A very good mahogany Library table on castors, the 
top covered with leather, and exceeding fine locks made to 
the King’s key.” 

Though it cannot be identified with certainty, this 
entry may be for one of the fine pair of mahogany writing 
tables now in the Palace of Holyroodhouse (Fig. VI). 


* A full description of this bookcase is given in Buckingham Palace, page 278. 





That they are the work of Vile himself or of his firm, 
is evident from their similarity to a writing table formerly 
at Edgcote House, Northants, and now the property of 
Captain C. A. Cartwright, R.N., which was made for his 
ancestor, Richard Chauncey, by Vile and Cobb in 1758. 

In the engraving, dated 1818, in Pyne’s “ Royal 
Residences,” showing the Octagonal Library in 
Buckingham House—the scene of the famous meeting be- 
tween King George III and Dr. Johnson—just such a pair 
of writing tables can be seen in the centre of the room. 
On the rebuilding of Buckingham Palace and the presenta- 
tion by George IV of King George III’s library to the 
British Museum, the tables now at Holyroodhouse were 
taken to Cumberland Lodge in Windsor Great Park, 
and in 1930 were sent by Queen Mary’s command to 
Edinburgh. 
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A pair of globes, on exceedingly fine mahogany stands, 
accompanied the Royal books to the British Museum, but 
they remained in obscurity until a short time ago, when 
they_were placed on exhibition in The King’s Library 
(Fig. VII). The globes are the work of George Adams, 
the famous globe maker of Fleet Street, ‘‘ Mathematical 
Instrument Maker to His Majesty,” and each globe is 
inscribed with an elaborate dedication in Latin to 
the King.’ 


* A testimony to King George III’s interest in astronomy is recorde in 
the inscription upon the celestial globe, which may be translated as follow 
“ To George the Third, most august King of Great Britain, alike the stu ent 
and patron of knowledge, this Celestial Sphere, faithfully recording a new ind 
emended picture of the sky, with the constellations lately observed « : a 
promontory of East Africa, and with the whole body of stars from the catal: sue 
of Flamsteed, is dedicated to the most munificent and renowned patro of 
Astronomers as a mark of gratitude and loyalty by his most dutiful and dev ted 
servant, G. Adams. 
“* London, published by G. Adams, globe maker to the King, in Fleet Stre +.” 





Fig. V. QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S BOOKCASE. Made by Vile & Cobb, 1762, for the Queen’s Library at 


old Buckingham House. Now in Buckingham Palace. 
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(By gracious permission of H.M. The Queen) 
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ands, The stands (with the globes) are 4 ft. 6in. high. They 
> but have elaborately carved rims, fluted columns, and tripods 
vhen carved with acanthus and finishing with whorls. Globes, 
rary as scientific instruments, would be charged for with the 
ams, King’s Privy Purse Expenses. But as the bills for these 
tical globes have not been found among the Royal Archives at 
ye is Windsor Castle, it is not possible to say whether the 
| to stands are by Vile and Cobb, though from their style, 


they are most probably their work. 

After the death of Queen Charlotte at Kew Palace 
des! in 1 1818, the bedroom in which she died remained 
tu. ent altered until, by command of Queen Victoria, it was 
ole ened to the public in 1898. A few of the small, choice 
sces of furniture ordered for her own use in the first 
ars at Buckingham House, and kept with her to the 
> d, still stand in the bedroom at Kew. Among the 
rniture supplied by William Vile during the third 
arter of 1763, we find the following :— 
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“Two neat Brass swing Jointed Candelsticks made to 
it the reading desk and take on & off with a thumbscrew, 
or £1.” 

“For the Queen’s use a neat mahogany piller [sic] and 
claws screen neatly carv’d, to her Majesty’s piece of Needlework, 
or £3 I0.” 


Though none of the furniture now at Kew exactly 
ilies with any of the entries in the Royal Accounts, 
t ere are two pieces of similar kind which correspond 

closely in style to the work of Vile and Cobb that 
ey may reasonably be attributed to them. 

The first is a candlestand with two hinged brass 
anches of beautiful workmanship and finish, fitted 


- 





Fig. VIII, QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S CARD 
TABLE Probably made by William Vile in 
1763. Now in Kew Palace 


(By gracious permission of H.M. The King) 


by means of an upright into a mahogany 
tripod stand, and adjusted by a thumb- 
screw. The tripod has an elegant 
design of double curves. 

The second is a mahogany table on 
a tripod stand, with a hinged top. It is 
covered with a panel of delicate gross 
point needlework embroidered with a 
design of playing cards showing the 
hands arranged as for picquet (Fig. 
VIII). In the centre is a money bag, 
and coins are spread out below the 
hands. Queen Charlotte, we know from 
all accounts, was an admirable crafts- 
woman, and there is every reason to 
suppose that this may be the work of 
her own needle. One would like to 
think that here, at this very table, King 
George III and Queen Charlotte may 
sometimes have sat for a quiet game 
of cards. 

* * 7 


Fig. VII. KING GEORGE III’s GLOBES 
on mahogany stands. Made by George 
Adams, circa 1762, for The King’s Library 
at old Buckingham House. Now in The 
King’s Library, British Museum 














with those of our race overseas, we are 

about to commemorate the twenty-fifth 

year of our King’s reign, our minds turn 
naturally to that long and illustrious line of 
Kings and Queens which has for nearly eight- 
and-a-half centuries reigned in our land. 

This Royal Line is made up of thirty-eight 
sovereigns dating from William I, 1066, and 
as, I think, it may be a matter of interest to 
recall the actual relationship of its members 
over the whole period, I have prepared a table 
with names and dates, which gives the material 
facts at a glance. There is another aspect of 
this subject of still greater interest to those 
interested in the Arts, one which unfortunately 
for various reasons cannot be fully determined. 
It is: “‘ What were these Kings and Queens 
like in actual life ?”’ All of us would be glad 
to know. In any case the subject would be 
far too large to discuss here even if the material 
were available, which it is not; indeed, the 
history of portrait painting in Great Britain is 
still very incomplete. 

All I can propose to do is to give some 
account of the portraits of the twelve of our 
sovereigns who, in addition to His Majesty 
King George V, have reigned twenty-five years or 
more. Directly one starts this fascinating inquiry 
one is faced with some startling facts, one of 
which is that for over four hundred years 
(from William I to Richard ITI) there are very 
few existing contemporary portraits, and such 
as these are have, with some exceptions, little 
more than traditional authority to recommend 
them. 

In Windsor Castle, for example, there is a 
most interesting collection of portraits, includ- 
ing some of our early Kings, and there are 
reproductions of these in the British Museum. 
The portraits which appear in the colour plates 
of this issue of Kings Henry I, Henry II, 
Henry III and Edward I, are from the 
engravings in the British Museum; that of 
Edward III is from a painting by an unknown 
artist in the British Museum. 

This more or less blank page in the history 
of portraiture in England is accounted for in 
various ways by different authorities, some 


I) this month of rejoicing when, in common 
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holding that there was never any school of 
English portrait painters, others claiming thit 
there was a continuity of achievement, which 
has been wrongly attributed to foreign artists—- 
destroyed or lost during the Wars of the Roscs 
or in religious and other disturbances. It 
must be remembered that during this lon: 
period there was no lack of wonderful po: - 
traiture in monumental figures, effigies on 
tombs, and in churches, of leading Englis) 
Kings, ecclesiastics and soldiers, very many of 
which are well preserved to this day; to say 
nothing of the superb illuminations made in 
monastic houses, many of which contained 
portraits. It is therefore not easy to believ: 
that so little was achieved in painted portrait: 
of notable persons. This difficulty is increased 
when one comes to consider two really authentic 
Royal portraits of outstanding merit, both, 
curiously enough, of Richard II. 

The well-known portrait of this monarch— 
a man of great stature and unusual beauty— 
seated on his throne, is in Westminster Abbey, 
and was recently seen at Burlington House. 
The other portrait—a still more remarkable 
work—is the famous little picture known as 
the “ Wilton Diptych,” which was acquired a 
few years ago by the National Gallery and was 
reproduced in Apollo (December, 1928) in 
colour. In this superb little picture the King 
is shown kneeling with his patron saints before 
the Blessed Virgin and the Infant Christ. 

With these two portraits in mind, how one 
would love to come across a genuine portrait 
of the second Richard’s uncle, the majestic old 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who, 
though not a King, was father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather to three Kings. It is true 
we know so well that portrait of him which 
Shakespeare drew. Idealised? Yes; most 
really great portraits are so—or perhaps a 
trifle caricatured. Later writers have said Old 
John was not cast in the noble mould from 
which Shakespeare wrought him, but I for 
one still like to think he was, and that he spoke 
those immortal words on England which 
Shakespeare made him say. A portrait of his 
son Henry IV is at Windsor, and a version of 
it also is in the National Portrait Gallery, and 
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there is one of his grandson Henry V at the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

One of the most interesting early portraits 
is that of the gentle Henry VI by an unknown 
hand, at Eton College, of which he was the 
founder, and the portrait here published of 
Henry VI is from a version of the same work 
at the National Portrait Gallery. With the 
coming of the House of Tudor, Royal portraits 
become a matter of serious interest, for in the 
case of Henry VII we have at the National 
Portrait Gallery a very fine portrait of that 
monarch by an unknown hand, almost cer- 
tainly Flemish, and here we are conscious of 
a type of portraiture which was to develop in 
the next reign to supreme heights. 

There arrived in England in the year.1526 
a young painter of Basle, Hans Holbein, 
furnished with a letter from Erasmus to his 
friend Sir Thomas More, who lost no time in 
setting him to work, for a magnificent portrait 
of the Chancellor was produced by Holbein in 
the following year. 

The subsequent series of Royal portraits, 
including Henry VIII, two of his Queens, 
Anne of Cleves and Jane Seymour, and 
Edward VI, are very well known. The por- 
trait here illustrated of the King is in the 
famous Althorp Collection, and although small 
in size is one of the finest of Holbein’s works. 

In the Royal Library at Windsor Castle 
there is preserved what is undoubtedly the 
most precious collection of drawings, by 
Holbein, of celebrated personages of the Court 
of Henry VIII to be found anywhere, important 
not only as historical documents for the student 
but also of the greatest artistic merit. Queen 
Elizabeth, as is well known, had the most 
pronounced ideas as to how she wished to be 
painted or engraved, and went so far as to 
issue orders for the destruction of all repre- 
sentations of her which did not conform to her 
views. Although a woman of great ability and 
much learning, her taste in dress was some- 
what extravagant, as can be seen in the famous 
portrait of her at Hatfield, attributed to 
Zucchero. With the exception of Henry VIII, 
no English King owes more to his Court 
painter than did Charles I to Van Dyck, 
whose many magnificent portraits of that 
unhappy monarch must be mentioned. It 
must be admitted, too, that Van Dyck owed 
much to the King, who was an enthusiastic and 
intelligent patron of the arts. 
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. On January Ist 1669,” remarks Pepys, “ I 
was presented from Capt. Beckford with a noble silver 
warming pan, which I am doubtful to take or no.” 


NE can hardly imagine so comfort-loving a 
philosopher saying nay to a silver warming pan; 
we feel that Pepys’ hesitation was a little 
affected, but at least the entry will serve as a 

single instance of many such proofs that warming pans 
were much in use for warming Restoration beds; and 
their actual antiquity is, of course, immeasurably greater 
than this. 

It is strange that the old-world warming pan—the 
very symbol of collecting to many people—has had so 
little attention given to its romantic history, even in 
standard works. Warming pans were certainly used in 
Tudor reigns. Elizabethans favoured their use a lot, 
their pans having wrought-iron handles, and holding the 
embers in a cage of oak or iron stretchers. Some of the 
earliest examples bear a crudely-rhyming motto or 
inscription. 

Such warming pans made the acquaintance of the 
Elizabethan four-poster bed, and thereafter, throughout 
the centuries, there is evidence of its frequent use by the 
servant of the household, who, labouring up the stairs 
with her pan of hot embers and cinders, would throw 
back the sheets and fall to smoothing the bed in readiness 
for master or mistress. 

Oft-times the bed would be opened ; or else the side 
of the bedclothes would be lifted, and the pan slipped 
into the bed, causing no disturbance of the sheets as it 
was moved up and down. The opening of the bed was 
probably the more usual method, for since nearly all 
pans are pierced in the lid, to allow the smoke to escape, 
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(Illustrated entirely with rare specimens from private collections, never hitherto published.) 


CHESTNUT ROASTER FROM A SUFFOLK FARMHOUSE. XVIIIth century 
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this smoke would have fouled the upper sheets, were 
they allowed to remain in place. Also, some of the pans 
(as will be seen in the illustrations) had a metal enrich- 
ment on their handles, which might have caught and torn 
the sheets disastrously if the pan were moved in a closed 
bed. 

Of the illustrations, Fig. I is a pan of the late XVIth 
century, in which the smith has allowed his imagination 
a little play. The scrolls of wrought-iron are attractive, 
and the upper one is definitely useful in preventing the 
tendency of the heavy pan to twist round and upset its 
embers—which would be a danger if the handle were 
merely a thin iron rod, as in Fig. III. 

The scrolls lower in the handle of Fig. I might be a 
little perilous to bedclothes, unless the bed were opened 
while the pan was used. 

Some curious old travellers’ guides, at the end of the 
XVIth century, were published in Flanders, for those 
who would visit England, and in one we find a clue to 
the English bed : 

The traveller inquires of the chambermaid at an inn : 
“Is it a good feder bed ? ” 

She replies: “ It is a good feder bed, the scheetes 
be very clean.” 

“ Then,” says the traveller, “ pull off my hosen and 
warm my bedde, draw the curtinnes and pin them with 
a pinne. My shee frinde kisse me once and I shall sleape 
the better . . . I thank you, fayre maiden.” 

Bolsters, ‘‘ bedsteds,” canvas “ sheytes,” 
“‘ matresses ” are also mentioned. 

Fig. II is a rarity indeed, with a short oak handle 
carved with flutes. ‘“ Short-handled Willy ” is what his 
country owner dubbed him, when I purchased him two 
years ago from a baker in Yarmouth. The fluting recalls 
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Left 
Fig. I. A WARMING PAN 
of the late XVIth century 


Centre 
Fig. Il. A RARE 
SPECIMEN, with a short 
oak handle carved with flutes 





Right 
Fig. III. 


A MID-XVIITH 

CENTURY PAN, 

enriched with brass 
mountings 

















that on large bulbs of contemporary 
bedsteads, but the curved wrought-iron 
reinforcements to the handle are a later 
addition, strengthening the difficult join 
between handle and pan. 

Fig. III, a mid-XVIIth century pan, is 
of a type used in more wealthy houses, the 
turned iron handle being enriched with 
brass mouldings, and the lid of the pan 
very finely perforated in a design. Its incon- 
venient tendency to slip round, with such a 
thin handle, and thus to overset cinders upon 
a clean bed, might cause something which 
would be a domestic catastrophe, be the century 
XVIIth or XXth. 


Fig. IV—mid-XVIIth century—has a very 
unusual handle of wrought-iron, which widens 
usefully at the end to prevent such calamities. 

“. . . I bought a warming pan,” says the 
Journal of the Rev. Giles More, in 1656, “ from 
Johnson at the shop in Grace Church Street, 
Brasier, for seven shillings and sixpence.” 
Such pans were used by all and sundry through- 
out the XVIIth century, their lids invariably 
being perforated for the smoke to escape. These 
holes, however, may often mislead a collector 
who has given the subject only a surface study, 
and I have heard a surprising number remark 
that a small pan may have been a chestnut 
roaster, since the fumes escaping through the 
holes would have soiled the bed-linen. This 
point I have dealt with, but to outline the very 
clear distinction between a warming pan and a 
chestnut roaster, I am illustrating one here from a 
private collection. (Fig. V at head of this article). 

Marks of fire often betray that a warming 
pan may have been used as a chestnut roaster, 
and for other purposes undreamt of 
by its maker; but the real chestnut 
roaster is usually an XVIIIth century 
implement, and very different, with 
its little perforated box. The handle 
of this charming specimen is of 
wrought-iron, with a wooden grip, 
and the great distinguishing feature 
of its species is its second handle, by 
which the chestnut-lover might open 
the box, and examine his crackling 
nuts without burning his hands. This 
handle buttons down over the big 
handle while the nuts are being 
baked. The box is usually of sheet 
iron. The owner of this example 
found it being used, on a farm, for 
scooping out grain for feeding farm- 
yard hens, its lid being detached. (By 
kind permission of Mr. Ersley-King.) 
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Fig. IV. WARMING PAN WITH 
HANDLE OF WROUGHT IRON 


Mid-XVIIth century 
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Figs. VA and VI are two brass pierced 
and engraved examples, the first bearing 
a head in a centre medallion, with a dolphin 
and other devices between the embossed 
gadrooning, the second being an exquisitely 
worked specimen whose piercing is more 
a part of the flowing scroll and flower 
design, yet the piercings are so cunningly 
introduced that it brings about the | ast 
possible weakening of the lid. 

Fig. VII is a lightly-chased example, wh ose 
faint pattern was only brought back by a n ost 
careful cleaning. (XVIIIth century.) 

Nell Gwynn certainly valued her warming 
pan, for I discover, in her expenses for 1647, 
mention of payment for the burnishing : nd 
cleansing of this article, which is, by the way, 
still in existence. Again, the accounts of he 
stewards of Haddon Hall, in 1690, tell of mon ys 
“ ... Paid to the gouldsmith...” for a 
warming pan weighing 65 oz., and more money 
for graving the arms. 

The pans were often of silver, yet since we 
cannot all, like Pepys, be born with a silver 
warming pan in our beds, the greater number 
would be of brass or copper, their handles of 
oak or ash. 

Perhaps the most amusing record of a 
warming pan is that in which the pan was clearly 
used as a weapon! History tells of strange 
articles used as weapons—the “ joyned stool,” 
for instance, which would be hurled with deadly 
effect in tavern brawls—and, obviously, the 
warming pan might be wielded with eminently 
satisfying and catastrophic results : 

“* She smott [smote ?] him with the warming 
pan,” reads an old Suffolk book of 1660 by 
Hartley Rowe, “and it brooke.” 
Doubtless the neck of the victim 
also “ brooke.” 

Warming pans repay intense 
examination. Inside the pan there 
will be an effect, produced by 
centuries of scorching cinders, which 
no man can convincingly counterfeit. 
The difficult join between handle 
and pan will be found, usually, a 
little loose, while often, on the lid, 
will be traces of lightly engraved 
leaves, nearly invisible through 
centuries of polishing. 

Some collectors would be aghast 
at the suggestion that they should 
clean these long-handled treasures 
It would certainly seem a pity to rub 
away the magically beautiful tints of 
red, gold and green due to th 
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oxidation of the brass or copper. Yet some pans are 
grotesquely black and filthy, and these repay a bold 
cleaning, especially since an expert hand may bare some 
enchanting old scrolled surface of twining leaves which 
will seem a veritable gift from the past. I have done 
this, and the piquant little thrill of bringing back the 
design into being once more can hardly be equalled. 


(his was on a pan so battered and ill-used that I 
felt 1 spasm of resentment at the old-world unknowns 
who had been so wilfully careless ! The quaintly-turned 
han le was broken right off, and I hunted up specimens 
and photographs of literally scores of old handles before 
I v atured to design for it a handle that be in strict 
acc: -d with its tiniest detail. 


Fig. VI. A XVIITH CENTURY WARMING PAN 
WITH BEAUTIFULLY PIERCED LID 


Handles of warming pans—except in rarities such as 
Fig. II—are rarely less than 3 ft. long. Usually they are 
uncarved, but the turning is quaint and pleasing. 


The “ knobbly ” portions of a wooden handle will be 
much lighter in tone than the hollows between the knobs, 
for centuries of slightly moist hands will have worn and 
polished such prominences, but left the dark polish in 
the crevices ; while the housemaid’s traditionally sketchy 
dusting will have flicked over the protuberant wooden 
rings, leaving grey dust in every cranny. 


It must be a very unimaginative man who, examining 
the hinge of the old clanking metal lid, does not reflect, 
with an odd thrill, that the lid must have clanked on this 
self-same note untold generations ago. 


Fig. VA. A LATE XVIITH CENTURY WARMING 
PAN, with a centre medallion embossed with designs by 
Green & Hatfield, Ipswich 


Indeed, to the inspired observer, the old warming 
pan is as full of significance as a book ; and on every page 
there is fascination, and depths of history, for a man who 
has the Past in his blood. 


Fig. VII. 


AN EARLY 
XVIIITH 
CENTURY 
BRASS 
WARMING PAN, 
LIGHTLY 
CHASED 
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Y five years the King’s senior, Wilson Steer is the 
most distinguished painter of the Georgian era 
now living. He is that not as a matter of opinion, 
but of fact, since he is the only painter honoured 
with the Order of Merit. The exhibition of His paintings 
at present on view at Barbizon House is therefore an 
event peculiarly fit for “‘ Jubilee ” celebration, though 
the artist himself would be the last one to proclaim his 
own merits. 

Philip Wilson Steer was born at Birkenhead in 1860. 
His father was a portrait painter. Trained first at the 
Gloucester School of Art, Steer subsequently went to 
Paris, where he studied at Julian’s under Bouguereau 
and at the Beaux Arts under Cabanel. Cabanel “ the 
incarnation of the Academician ” and Bouguereau, “ the 
perfumed Ary Scheffer ”’—hardly the soil from which 
one would expect the flowering of such art as Wilson 
Steer’s. Of the English students with whom he mixed 
in these two schools only the late Edward Stott has 
some remote affinity with him. According to Mr. D. S. 
MacColl, Burne Jones, Watts and Millais had “‘ fired him 
with admiration ” in those early days, whereas Whistler 
“‘ attracted but puzzled him,” whilst Manet impressed 
him but also “ puzzled” him. Mr. MacColl says that 
he made his acquaintance with Monet’s, Pissarro’s, and 
Renoir’s art not in Paris but in London. All this is 
contrary to what one would expect. 
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By P. Wilson Steer, O.M. 





What, nevertheless, emerges from these statements is 
the fact that Wilson Steer, however interested he is in 
what others do, however much he may be impressed, has 
never been an imitator. I have only once had the pleasure 
of being in Wilson Steer’s company. That was many 
years ago in Sir Hugh Lane’s house on the Chelsea 
Embankment. Steer sat on a chair in 1911 or thereabouts, 
exactly as he is seen in Sir William Rothenstein’s drawing 
of 1928, and listened, listened with an interested eye and 
presumably also, ear, for Hugh Lane with his silken 
beard and voice discoursed interestingly, I recall, on 
Titian’s portraiture. I mention this rather passive in- 
cident because it seems to me typical of this artist who 
has for more than fifty years sat—so to speak—in the 
background of contemporary life, when not actively 
painting, quietly observing. 

I hardly know of any other painter of whom it could 
be said with greater truth that his art is entirely founded 
upon observation and not on ideological conceptions. From 
his earliest period, as we may see in his exhibition, from 


the “ Southwold ” of 1887, to the “‘ Coral Necklace ” of 


1935, Steer’s art was based on his desire to translate the 
result of observations into pictorial terms. The precise 
nature of these observations underwent some changes ; 
according to whether he was more interested in the 
rendering of colour, or of tone relations, of light, or of 
ambient atmosphere. The difference in concentration 
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brings about differences in the handling of the medium ; 
examples in this exhibition are the staccato touches of 
colour in the “ Beach, Walberswick,” of 1888, The 
agitato of “ Richmond, Yorkshire,” of 1903, and the 
glissando of “ Porchester,” of 1912; and his portraiture 
and figure painting is often distinguished by that in- 
definable quality of undefined touches as here exemplified 
in the “ Coral Necklace ” of 1935. 


,OUTHWOLD, 1887 By P. Wilson Steer,O.M. 


Wilson Steer is a painter, a handler of brushes, not 
a draughtsman whose peculiar virtues lie in the manipula- 
tion of the pointed tool. If, as Mr. MacColl tells us, he 
has modestly said : “ I know that J can’t draw,” he must, 
I think, really mean that he does not see in terms of /ine. 
Sargent, we are informed by the same authority, wished 
that he could paint faces as Steer paints landscape. 
Sargent was here, unwillingly, expressing a sense of 
failure which goes much deeper than he knew. Sargent 
could deal with facts in a virtuoso and often cavalier 
manner, and he could paint character accordingly—mood 
escaped him. Steer has not Sargent’s facileness, but 
both his landscapes and his figure subjects invariably 
express moods. In this present exhibition ‘“‘ The Fur 
Muff” of 1906, with the sunny smile on the face of 
the young girl, as clearly indicates a mood as does the 
‘“* Stormy Sunset,” of 1915. 

Generally speaking, however, his grasp of mood in the 
landscape is more powerful, more authoritative than in 
his figure subjects in which there is evident a greater 
concentration on “‘ texture.” His art cannot, in fact, be 
rightly appraised unless one is sensitive to the significance 
of paint, of the handling of pigments. Mr. James Laver 
has said of him: “ He is the soul of Watteau reborn 
under a Constable sky.” But, although, there are certain 
of his pictures which come near to French elegance, 
I think it would be better to substitute Gainsborough’s 
name for that of Watteau. There was something 
“French ” in Gainsborough also, but both he and Steer 
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lack precisely that underlying firmness of point-draughts- 
manship and that perfection of elegance which charac- 
terises Watteau and, indeed, most French artists. Above 
all, however, Wilson Steer remains in spite of “ foreign ” 
influences, in spite of Degas, Monet, Pissarro, and of 
Whistler and Sickert, English to the core. The merest 
glance at such landscapes as here in this show “ Hawes, 
Wensleydale,” of 1904, and the “ Near Alum Bay, Isle 
of Wight,” of 1919, should prove, even to others than 
the experts, that he belongs to the company of Constable 
and Turner. Like them he is interested as much in the 
skyscape as in the landscape; possibly for the very 
simple and natural reason that nowhere in the world is 
the sky more, shall we say, lyrical than over the British 
Isles. In Steer’s best landscapes he surpasses, one may 
justly claim, his two great forerunners. He has a greater 
sense of colour than Constable—as witness here for in- 
stance the beautiful “‘ Nidderdale ” of 1902, and a truer 
sense of atmosphere than Turner, as for example in the 
“ Harwich ” of 1913, with its wonderful sky. Steer has 


more poetry than Constable, and none of that melodrama 
which so often spoils Turner’s paintings. 

The New English Art Club, which was founded in 
1886, has in Wilson Steer not only a surviving founder- 
member but also a regular contributor over a span of 
nearly fifty years. The Club has from its start apparently 
had no esthetical principles, its main object being to 
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bring together the Paris-trained forces of English and 
Scottish artists, and thus only by implication did it 
become anti-academic, anti-Royal Academic I should say. 
In the main it is the same to-day—an English offspring 
of that international and constitutionless group called 
the Ecole de Paris. 

I remember a painting of Steer’s a year or two ago 
in the New English Art Club’s exhibition. In its sur- 
roundings it looked to me curiously out of its element. 
The Steer serene and calm, seemed to belong to the 
Old Masters, not because it was in any sense an example 
of “‘ respectful plagiarism,” but because almost alone in 
this assembly, it showed a concern for what Constable 
called “the Art.” It seemed the only one which one 
could envisage as a possession treasured by future 
generation, not as a historical curiosity, but as a work of 
art. In contrast with so many paintings of the present 
day it did not look ephemeral. It looked as if it mattered. 
One could see that its author respected not only himself 
but also his trade. It was sane, wrought and dignified. 

This is the impression of a Wilson Steer on us to-day. 
Yet when this artist’s work first came to the notice of the 
public a critic condemned one of his pictures as “ one of 
the most extraordinary examples of artistic perversity 
which it is possible to conceive.” Strange! But perhaps 
after all not quite so strange as it may seem because 
artists, critics, and the public are to-day perhaps even less 
agreed on the nature and definition of art than they were 
then. Have we not amongst us those who discard the 


outward vision in favour of the “innere Klang,” the 
subconscious, and who therefore dispense with “‘ Nature ” 
as the common denominator of art ; and have we not still 
amongst us those who, on the contrary, conceive art 
essentially as an imitation of nature, ignoring the fact that 
Nature’s planes,unlike the pictures, have three dimensions, 
and Nature’s colours have not been squeezed out of a 


tube ? 

The question of what constitutes a picture and what 
does not has been answered in many different ways since 
Wilson Steer’s name first came before the public. The 
“lights ” that shone in England at that time reflected 
little of Turner, still less of Constable. B. W. Leader’s 
landscapes ran into four figures; Birket Foster’s were 
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worth a couple of sovereigns per square inch; Millais 
was “ the most popular painter of our time ” ; Leighton’s 
** classicism ” was regarded as “classic”; Watts gave 
the public its “ uplift ” free of charge ; Tadema furnished 
it with painted marble; Dicksee brought tears of 
tenderest emotion to the eyes of young and old; Burne 
Jones, after Rossetti, led the esthetes whilst Whistler 
drove the critics to despair. It was in such circumstance 
and in view of such “ prospects ” that the New English 
Art Club came into being. When its first exhibition, 
at the Marlborough Gallery, opened in 1886 the 
** Saturday Review ” wrote pertinently : 

“* Especially occupied with rigorous application to t!¢ 
facts of observation they strive to express the rel 
appearances of things as seen by the eye and not the 
deducted results of knowledge and further examinatio .. 
They studiously subordinate local colour to atmospher c 
effect and detail to the large masses that are actual y 
important in vision. Their scheme of colour is usualy 
fresh and aérial. Ps 

Upon this analysis, which fits Wilson Steer, although 
many other artists were included, the critic of the 
“* Magazine of Art,” however, commented : 

“It should be added that one characteristic of the 
school is a certain tendency to ugliness for its own sake ; 
also that their work, whilst excellent as prose, would be 
none the worse if they would permit themselves to be 
less ashamed of the inspiration of poetry and /a recherche 
du beau.” 

La recherche du beau! In the first exhibition Steer 
had as his “‘ stable companions ” painters so different as 
La Thangue, Sargent and Arthur Hacker; in the 
exhibition previously alluded to here, there were amongst 
them: C. R. W. Nevinson, Augustus John and Ethelbert 
White. 

In all such diversities of art and opinion our artist 
has gone his own way. 

Wilson Steer knows that painting has its psychological 
as well as its material limitations. He neither follows 
tradition, nor copies nature, still less does he ignore 
either: he makes use of both—like the Old Masters. 
And if he has his seventy-four years they are of youth 
rather than of age. May he live to add many more to them! 


By P. Wilson Steer, O.M. 
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HENRY VI 1422-1461 
EDWARD III 1327-1377 From a painting in the National Portrait Gallery 
From a painting in the British Museum 


ELIZABETH 1558-1603 
From a painting by Geeraerts in the National Portrait Gallery 


; HENRY VIII 1509-1547 
From a painting by Holbein. In the collection of Earl Spencer at 
Althorp Park 








NOTES FROM PARIS 


BY ALEXANDER WATT 


THE SIEGE OF RHODES 


By an Unknown Artist 


At the Exhibition “The Glory of Navigation,” The Orangerie, Paris 


Navigation ” has just opened at the Orangerie. 
Of the many fine paintings, drawings and tapestries 
. “depicting famous naval combats, portraits and 
bi sts of admirals, figureheads from some of the old sailing 
hips, collections of arms, charts, maps, letters, etc., 
‘ several fine models of historic vessels are the exhibits 

{ outstanding interest. 
The most important of these is the original model of 


N VERY interesting exhibition to “ The Glory of 
d 


» renowned galley “ La Grande Réale,” dating from the 
time of Louis XIV. This was truly a masterpiece of 
sumptuous ship construction of the XVIIth century. 
According to early drawings the whole of the broadside 
of “‘La Grande Réale,” down to the water-line, was 
painted, even sculpted, with florid embellishment. Some 
idea of the stately magnificence of this galley, “‘ destinée 


a promener le roi sur le canal de Versailles,” may be 
gathered from the actual round-house which has been 
restored and erected in the present exhibition over the 
doorway at the end of the large gallery. Considerable 
trouble has been taken to put up this great relic; and 
the involved composition of gilded sculpture and canopy 
of crimson silk with golden tassels have been carefully 
restored. It is plainly evident from the richly ornamented 
round-house of “ La Grande Réale ” that this ship never 
entered into any form of naval combat. Indeed, it was 
never intended to run any danger on the high seas. The 
two large figureheads from the frigates “‘ La Poursuivante” 
and “ La Résolue ” are, on the other hand, from vessels 
memorable for their glory in combat. 

“The Siege of Rhodes (1540),” by an anonymous 
artist of the early XVIth century, is a very interesting 
picture (in good preservation) illustrating the principal 
episodes of the siege. “The Embarkation of Henry VIII 
of England on his way to the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
1§20,” a copy by Bouterweck of a picture (attributed to 
Vincent Volpe) at Hampton Court Palace ; and a Dutch 
tapestry, woven in thread of gold and silver and dated 


1598, are other notable XVIth century exhibits. It 
appears that art historians are still at variance concerning 
the subject of this tapestry. M. H.C. Marillier claims 
it to be a replica of one of the ten tapestries illustrating 
the destruction of the Armada (1588), which were 
probably commissioned from the Dutch painter Henrik 
Corneliszen van Vroom by Admiral Lord Charles 
Howard to present to Queen Elizabeth in commemoration 
of his defeat of the Invincible Armada. These original 
tapestries were destroyed in the fire of the House of 
Lords, in 1834. They are to-day recognized in the 
engravings executed by John Pine, in 1739. Professor 
Callender, director of the Naval Museum at Greenwich, 
affirms, however, that the tapestry commemorates an 
episode of the famous battle of The Azores (1591), when 
Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Grenville, commander of 
“« The Revenge,” heroically conquered fifty-three galleons 
of the Spanish fleet. Whatever the subject of this 
tapestry it is at least to be admired as a rare example 
of this art of the XVIth century. It holds a commanding 
position in the centre of the long wall of the large gallery. 
Under it stands an admirable bust of Cardinal Richelieu 
by Warin, on a beautiful XVIIth century console-table 
from the chateau présidentiel de Rambouillet. 

The XVIIth century heralds the birth of the naval 
history of France ; as announced by the greater part of 
this section of the exhibition. Cardinal Richelieu, who 
was primarily responsible for its development, is here 
represented, as already mentioned, by a fine bust by 
Jean Warin. Hanging nearby are several exhibits of a 
documentary character pertaining to his activities as 
Grand Maitre et Surintendant de la Navigation et du 
Commerce. Principal among these are the engravings 
by Jacques Callot of the siege of Saint-Martin-de-Ré 
(1627) and the siege of La Rochelle (1628). In point 
of fact, it is interesting to note that a painting of the 
“* Siege of the Island of Ré by the English ” is at present 
being shown in the exhibition of ‘“ Two Centuries of 
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It was under the able administration of le Duc 
d’Amboise et de Choiseul and his cousin le Duc de 
Praslin, in the early XVIIIth century, that France 
regained the naval prestige it had been losing since the 
end of the reign of Louis XIV. They were succeeded 
by Le Marquis de Castries, Antoine de Sartine, and le 
Bailli de Suffren; prominent figures in naval history 
during the reign of Louis XVI. The great personality 
of Suffren is poorly represented in this exhibition, there 
being only a miniature of him by Pierre-Alexandre | ‘all 
and an indifferent bust by Brion. 

The most interesting of the XVIIIth century exhi »its 
are a coloured engraving, by R. Dodd, of “ The Ba tle 
of the Nile ” (August Ist, 1798), lent by Mr. T. H. 
Parker, of London; a large painting, by Jean-Fran: ois 
Hue, of the “‘ Combat naval au large de l’Ile de La 
Grenade” (1779); a well-preserved model of he 
famous frigate “‘ La Flore,” and a model in bone :nd 
ebony of “ Le Héros”; and a dramatic painting, by 
Lcuis-Philippe Crépin, of the “‘ Combat de la corve ite 
de la république francaise ‘La Bayonnaise’” (17¢3). 
This picture of a combat between a French sloop of war 
and an English frigate gives some idea of how fierce and 
bloodthisty were the naval battles of less than a century- 
and-a-half ago. 

The last great French minister of sailing ship naviga- 
tion was le Duc de Decrés, who remained in office uncer 
Napoleon from 1801 to 1814. A fine sepia drawing, by 

















LA GRANDE REALE AT THE ORANGERIE 
EXHIBITION “THE GLORY OF NAVIGATION ” 


Military Glory,” at the Musée des Arts Decoratifs, and 
that this painting was commissioned by Richelieu to be 
painted from the said engraving now being exhibited at 
the Orangerie. 

Apart from Richelieu there were several other 
prominent ministers during this century who were better 
able than the sovereigns to control the navy. Foremost 
among these were Colbert and his son Colbert de 
Seignelay. There is a bust of the former, by Coysevox, 
who was nominated “ Marquis de Seignelay ” for having 
raised the fighting force of France to 276 ships in 1683, as 
compared to 70 ships in 1666. A canvas, attributed to 
Jean-Baptiste de La Rose, shows his son le Marquis de 
Seignelay, accompanied by le Duc de Vivionne, visiting 
‘“* La Grande Réale ” in construction at Marseille. 

Other outstanding exhibits of the XVIIth century 
are a large painting, by Isabey, of “Le Combat du 
Texel’ (1694); an engraving, by an unknown Dutch 
artist, of ““ La Bataille de Gibralter ” (1607) ; a fine pen 
and wash drawing, by Van de Velde, of “‘ La Bataille de 
Bergen” (1665); a full-length portrait of le Comte 
Anne-Hilarion de Cotentin Tourville, by Delacroix ; an 
impressive painting of “‘ La Bataille des Dunes,” by 
Hendrik van Anthonissen ; an enchased and enamelled 
gold hanap commemorating the victory of the Dutch 
fleet when they entered the Thames and set fire to the 
English fleet off Chatham, in June, 1667; a painting of 
the Port of Toulon, attributed to Jean-Baptiste de La 
Rose ; a model of “ Le Royal-Louise ”; and drawings 





> on A ef Pe ONE OF THE TAPESTRIES SHOWING THE 
of “ The Royal James ” and “ De Dordrecht,” by Van DESTRUCTION OF THE SPANISH ARMADA 


de Velde. BELOW, THE BUST OF CARDINAL RICHELIEU 
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Pierre Ozanne, of the “‘ Combat du ‘ Guillaume-Tell ’ ” 
(1800), is the only exhibit which honours his memory. 
Le Prince de Joinville was the last admiral of royal birth 
to command the sailing ship fleet of France. There is a 
picture, by Isabey, of him in command of the frigate 
“ Ta Belle-Poule,” taking on board the body of Napoleon 
from Saint Helena, for transmission to France. 

Admiral Paris, of whom there is a portrait by Emile 
de Terrade in this retrospective exhibition, was one of 
the last to command a French sailing ship and the first, 
in 1844, to sail a steamship—the frigate “ l’Archiméde.” 
Afier an honourable career as navigator and soldier he 
spent the remaining twenty-two years of his life enriching 
the Musée de Marine du Louvre with all manner of 
documents and souvenirs relating to the history of sailing 
sh p navigation. 

Messrs. Maggs Bros.,and Mr. T. H. Parker, of London, 
, e lent one or two interesting engravings of Nelson. 

ere are also four drawings, and two water-colours by 

oine Roux, of the battle of Trafalgar; and an 
ellent little model of “ The Victory.” 

A bronze cannon of the XVth century; a box of 
na al surgeon’s instruments, of the XVIIIth century ; 
a negaphone, of the XIXth century ; and collections of 
pi tols, swords, cutlasses, clocks, compasses, lanterns, 
he ur-glasses, etc., are other exhibits of interest. 

Another retrospective exhibition deserving special 
mention is that of old silver, gold plate and jewellery, 
now being held at the Galerie Mellerio. This exhibition, 
orzanized in aid of charity by M. Gronkowski and an 
eminent committee, under the distinguished patronage of 
Madame la Duchesse de Guise, is entirely composed of 
bijouterie from private collections. Of original subject 
and exceptional interest, it is not surprising that this 
magnificent display of historic jewellery, silver and gold- 
plate—incomparable treasures hitherto unknown to the 
public—has been attracting many hundreds of admiring 
visitors. 

Here are pendants of the XVth and XVIth centuries 
shining with enamels and gems; work-boxes anc 
dressing-cases, representing the inimitable and refined 
elegance of the XVIIIth century; candlesticks cut in 
rock-crystal, others mounted in gold and enriched with 
enamels ; reliquaries and crosses in silver-gilt ; watches 
in rock-crystal, silver, gold and enamels; and curious 
jewels of the XIXth century. These, and many other 
wonderful objets d’art, once belonged to such famous 
characters as Diane de Poitiers, Francois Ier, La 
Rochefoucauld, Isotta de Rimini, Louis XIV, Louis XV, 


2Pe4eF 


— 


‘Louis XVI and Marie-Antoinette, la Marquise de 


Pompadour, Madame Elisabeth de France, Louis XVII, 
Napoleon Ier and his marshals, le Prince Eugene, la 
Reine Hortense, le Duc d’Enghien, Charles-Quint, le 
Duc de Bordeaux, and many other illustrious persons. 
The great necklace of Charles-Quint is the principal 
exhibit. It is composed of twenty-two large gold links set 
with pearls, rubies and brilliants. This masterpiece, and 
several others in the same case, have been lent by the 
Baron Maurice de Rothschild: a fantastic tooth-pick 
of the XVIth century, enamelled and mounted in gold ; 
a great gold and enamel pendant of the XVIth century, 
ornamented with pearls, rubies and diamonds, enframing 
a wonderful medallion of a man fighting with a lion 
worked in enamelled gold ; and a second XVIth century 
pendant, ornamented with enamels, rubies and pearls, 
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of two allegorical figures of Justice and Peace seated on a 
Unicorn. Le Baron Adolphe de Rothschild acquired this 
last-mentioned treasure from Lady Cunningham in 1870. 
It was formerly one of the crown jewels of England. 

Other outstanding jewellery exhibits are a diadem 
of the Merovingian period; a pocket scent-case in 
enchased gold, bearing the emblem of Francois Ier ; 
“Virtus”; a cross in cut diamonds, which belonged to 
Marie-Antoinette ; a magnificent turquoise and diamond 
necklace, which belonged to la Grande Duchesse de 
Bade; and the Yo-Yo in gold, which belonged to 
Louis XVII Dauphin. 

In the silver and gold-plate section of the exhibition, 
equally diverse in subject and rich in quality, there are 
one or two unusual goblets of ingenious and fanciful 
design by XVIth century silversmiths. There is, for 
example, a “spirometer” cup mounted with a little 
windmill that turns when one blows down an attached 
tube. In turning, the mill sets a needle which points 
to a certain figure marked on the side, which accordingly 
indicates the number of cupfuls that the guest is still 
capable of drinking ! 

There are silver knives and salt-cellars (of the same 
period), which belonged to Diane de Poitiers ; four bowls 
in silver-gilt, given by Louis XIV to Jacques Stuart ; 
a fine pair of little silver candlesticks, which belonged to 
la Marquise de Pompadour ; an XVIIIth century silver 
ice-bucket, executed by Auguste for George III of 
England; an XVIIIth century enchased silver soup- 
tureen given by Catherine II to Potemkine; a superb 
tea-service in silver-gilt, given by Napoleon Ier to le 
Duc de Bassano ; a silver pencil, ornamented with gold 
and diamonds, which belonged to Louis XVI; and 
many other precious relics among the 435 exhibits. 





A XVIth CENTURY PENDANT WITH FIGURES OF 
JUSTICE AND PEACE SEATED ON A UNICORN 
(Baron Rothschild Collection) 





NEW LIGHT ON OLD MASTERS. By A. P. Lava, M.A., 
D.Sc.,LL.D. (The Sheldon Press.) 6s. net. 


This “ New Light” will be regarded by many 
as sadly illuminating : it reminds one of certain violet 
rays used for purposes of photography which give the 
complexion of all upon whom it falls a very peculiar 
colour. And Dr. Laurie makes all who come into the 
particular orbit of his book look pretty queer : Collectors, 
estheticians, critics, experts, artists, dealers, insurance 
companies and even scientists. The earlier chapters 
of this fascinating study deal with the “ paint boxes ” 
of the ancients and the painters of to-day ; they tell us 
also “‘ How the Greeks painted pictures in wax or in 
‘egg’”; of “ Fresco painting” and of “ The Secret 
of the Brothers Van Eyck.” All these are “‘ plain sailing ” ; 
the “new light” is enlightening but not disturbing. 
The excitement begins with the second part of the book 
in which the author deals with the technique of the old 
painters in oil, Rembrandt in particular, with Turner, 
the pre-Raphaelites and the French Impressionists. The 
next chapter touches on the technical problems of the 
painter in oils to-day; then follows an account of 
““what the microscope, X-rays and ultra-violet light 
tell us about pictures ” ; and another “ what the camera 
reveals of the brushwork of great painters”; and the 
last one deals with “ frauds and forgeries and how to 
discover them.” 

Dr. Laurie’s book may be described as dealing pre- 
eminently with irrelevant values. The only relevant 
value of a picture is that which is discernible on its 
surface by the naked eye, with—surface dirt and grime 
apart—only one exception. Science may reveal, as 
indeed Dr. Laurie shows, another painting underneath 
the plainly visible picture, and that hidden painting 
may be of greater xsthetical value. In all other respects, 
however, science can tell us nothing relevant. If, for 
example, a picture attributed to Rembrandt is discovered 
by scientific means to have been painted by Carel 
Fabritius, then, to adapt the words of Charles X 
“il n’y a rien changé, il n’y a qu’un Fabritius de plus ” 
and a Rembrandt less. If a Titian that looks like a 
Titian to the eye of the beholder is proved to have been 
painted by Mr. Jones of Chelsea, it is “one up” to Mr. 
Jones. If, as Dr. Laurie daringly suggests, oil painting 
was invented in England, and not by Hubert Van Eyck, 
who apparently never existed, that does not detract 
from the value of the “ John Arnolfini and his Wife ” 
any more than the probability that this painting by 
John Van Eyck does not represent the Arnolfinis at all. 
Historical problems or even criminal matters such as 
the intention to defraud have nothing to do with art 
values. 

Dr. Laurie’s exposition or exposures will, therefore, 
be appreciated, especially by art historians, and welcomed 
or dreaded by those who are interested in the problems 
of fraud. 

It must be confessed, however, that Dr. Laurie 
does not quite succeed in convincing one of the complete 
reliability of scientific tests. It is, for instance, difficult 
to believe that it is always possible to tell the author 
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of a painting from his handling of the brush. There 
are painters like Velazquez, Rembrandt, Gainsborough, 
or Monet and our English Millais who have at different 
times of their lives so completely changed their met!iod 
of laying on pigments that there seems to be no affinity 
between their early and their later periods. They hive 
not only wielded their brushes in a different way, trey 
have sometimes even changed their tools, using pal: tte 
knife or finger tips. And again, as Dr. Laurie him. elf 
points out, old masters have often, in fact generally, |.ad 
numerous assistants, so that a “ Raphael’ may be he 
work of two, five, ten or possibly more “‘ hands.”’ Science 
alone cannot tell us which is that of the master ; in such 
cases the German “‘ Stilkritik”’ is intended to come to 
the rescue ; but “ Stilkritik”’ is not “science.” We 
are, in fact, always ultimately reduced to the personal 
factor, which alone can determine esthetical value. 
There is just one further point, a small one, that 
needs mention. Dr. Laurie seems to be especially sorry 
for insurance companies. He says: “‘ The most constant 
victims of the ingenious swindler are insurance companics. 
Pictures are insured for high value and then irretrievably 
damaged, ‘stolen’ or ‘burnt.’” But surely the 
insurance companies have their simple remedy. If they 
examined their “ patients,” the pictures, beforehand, as 
they do in life insurance, and determined the premiums 
on the report of their own expert and in accordance 
with the reputation of the insurer, they need not run 
those risks. That, however, would probably mean a 
great reduction of their income, which depends on high 
valuation, and this so far as its relation to art values is 
concerned must always be, in the last analysis, fictitious. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM STUDIES, Vol. V., Part one. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York: $4.00 per 
part, $7.00 per volume. (Obtainable from BERNARD 
QUARITCH). 


This latest volume of the New York Metropolitan 
Museum Studies is of particular interest not only to 
the student but to English readers in general because of 
the most interesting account of “‘ The Genesis of Straw- 
berry Hill ” which it contains. Written by W. S. Lewis 
and very fully illustrated with views of the house, repro- 
ductions of plans and of drawings by Walpole, Bentley 
and others associated with its owner. In one paragraph, 
which shall be quoted, the author sums up the genesis 
which his article so interestingly elaborates. It appears 
that Walpole appointed a Committee on Taste, including, 
besides himself, the connoisseur John Chute (1701-76), 
owner of a Tudor Gothic house, The Vyne, in Hamp- 
shire, and Richard Bentley (1708-82), an artist and a 
scholar. And of this committee the author tells us : 
“The Committee on Taste had little conception of 
structural significance in what they copied and they did 
not bother with the intentions of the original builders 
They saw no impropriety in boiling down a west fron‘ 
to do service for a bookcase, in converting a tomb to a 
chimneypiece or in substituting lath and plaster for stone 
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‘ Gothic ’ was primarily a pictorial affair which exceeded 
anything that had yet been introduced at Covent Garden 
or Drury Lane. Strawberry was an assemblage of 
historic examples of Gothic art fitted into a Georgian 
frame.” 

[he article .substantiates these assertions in a 
fascinating way. 

Another contribution of great interest is “ The 
Psychology and esthetics of Forgery in Art,” by Hans 
Tietze. Not only the many and astonishing examples 
quoted and illustrated but the author’s comments are of 
int-rest and should be studied by every collector of 
an’ ques. Other articles are a dissertation on the Archaic 
“ pollo” in the Metropolitan Museum, by Miss Gisela 
Ri hter, an extremely scientific and exhaustive study, 
co ling to the significant conclusion that the Attic 
sc. 'ptors of these “ Kouroi” “ had before them the 
su tle outline of the hills of Attica and embodied this 
vii on in their work.” A third contribution deals with 
“ “he Troilus Cup,” written by J. D. Beazley ; another 
wi ‘1 the “ Nekyia Krater in New York,” contributed by 
P: :1 Jacobsthal ; and finally Mr. William M. Ivins, Jr. 
de cribes and illustrates ““ A Woodblock by Brueghel ” 
fr n the Figdor Collection in Vienna, now in the Metro- 
pc itan Museum, Print Room. 


T E BAROQUE PAINTERS OF ITALY. An introductory 
Historical Survey by ARTHUR McComs. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. (London : Oxford University Press). 21s. net. 


The Baroque is in favour once more. For this there 
ar: sound commercial reasons. The early XIXth-century 
ccnnoisseur having recommenced the love of Raphael 
and the High Renaissance, the late XIXth century, that 
of the Italian primitives and the available stocks of both 
schools having become exhausted, there remains for 
those who neither want the Northern Old Masters, nor 
the Impressionists, nor the contemporary “ moderns,” 
only the art of the late Renaissance, including the Rococo, 
which Professor McComb calls, loosely and deliberately, 
the Baroque. In so doing he makes a period rather 
than a distinctive style the thesis of his book, which he 
modestly calls “‘ an introductory historical survey ” and 
for which he does not claim completeness. If there 
is One quality that the very diverse artists of this period 
seem—with but few exceptions—to have in common it 
is their positively amazing technical skill, which enabled 
them to undertake most colossal tasks of wall and 
particularly ceiling decorations and to finish them “ in 
no time.” Only to look at such things as Pietro di 
Cortona’s ceiling painting in the Sala di Giove, of 
Baciccio’s ceiling of the Gesu, Rome, or Luca Giordano’s 
Apotheosis of St. Lawrence in the Monastery of the 
Escorial makes one dizzy. These artists could paint 
hundreds of figures in one picture, and all “ out of their 
head.” Luca Giordano, credited with having made 
“some five thousand paintings,” astonished even his 
contemporaries, who called him “ Fa Presto.”” Concerning 
him we learn that he “ tired soon when he drew from 
nature,” and we may assume that in this respect he was 
not singular. If we except Caravaggio and some others, 
such as a minor but remarkable painter, Evaristo Baschenis, 
who, whilst copying “ nature” meticulously, seems to 
have had the “abstract” qualities of objects in his 
mind, if we except such then the majority seem to have 
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found it less tiring to copy other masters and to paint 
in a manner than to “copy nature.” We are in 
fact in a world as remarkable for its conventions as 
for its inventiveness, a world as divorced from life as 
is the abstract art of to-day. Hence, perhaps, our 
returning sympathy with its extravagance. 

Professor McComb’s judgment is admirable, and he 
sheds new light on many of the painters. His state- 
ment that we may see in Anibale Carracci “‘ the founder 
of pure landscape painting in Italy,” is certainly unex- 
pected. It need not be said that the author, who is 
Assistant Professor of Fine Arts in Harvard University, 
knows his subject thoroughly and seems to speak in 
every case from personal acquaintance with the paintings 
he discusses. 

This, the first survey of Italian painting of this period 
written in English, should certainly find its way into 
every English Reference Library, but we can also 
commend it to others besides students of the period 
not only on account of the interesting illustrations but 
because its text makes good reading. Caravaggio’s 
biography alone is as good as a “ potted ” drama. 

H. F. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF NORMANDY. _ By JOcELYN 


PERKINS. (Methuen & Co., Ltd.) 8s. 6d. net. 

The mention of Normandy can never fail to arouse 
the interest of the people of England, and the story 
of its ancient cathedrals, like that of our own, is closely 
allied to its history and romance. Dr. Perkins is well 
known as a writer on such matters, and he writes with 
enthusiasm. ‘“‘ I am making an effort,”’ he declares, “ to 
share with others some of the intense happiness which 
has been mine among the glories of France.” The 
Normans were ever an energetic people. As soon as 
they had adopted Christianity, they lost no time in 
building churches, and few of their day built better. 
Their work was grim, as the work of such men naturally 
would be; but it has a stern beauty that rarely fails to 
attract. Dr. Perkins leads the reader from the beginning, 
through the entire history of the great Norman 
cathedrals. This is no dry catalogue of architectural 
features, but the full story of how these noble buildings 
slowly grew, often from what were relatively modest 
originals. Their legends and traditions, and the spirit 
of the people and of the times that produced them are 
revealed within these pages. 

The writer deals faithfully with those who have been 
guilty of needless destruction or restoration, from which 
Normandy has suffered not less than this country. 
The saving of the Cathedral of Bayeux from its would-be 
demolishers is related with great vigour; but, as Dr. 
Perkins sadly shows, a good deal was lost. It is, perhaps, 
strange that, in spite of the experience of the past, 
people are still none too careful of the treasures that 
have come down to them ! 

This volume should certainly help the visitor to 
Normandy more fully to enjoy the beauties and historic 
interest of its ancient cathedrals. The sections which 
constitute a guide to the fabric and its contents are 
systematically arranged, and convenient for use on the 
spot. The text is further assisted by a selection of very 
good illustrations and what is much to the point there 
is a good index. This essential feature is too often 
omitted. J. G.N. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 

COLOURS IN PICCADILLY, AND THE ROYAL 

SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS IN 
PALL MALL 


I have always the uncomfortable feeling that the 
exhibitors in the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
colours have preserved the ineffable respectability of 
the Mid-Victorian era. That they are all “ ladies ” and 
“gentlemen ”; that they could never be vulgar; that 
they have very firm convictions about what “ is not done,” 
and most certainly they do not do it. They even address 
themselves to nature only when she has her party-frock 
on and her party manners ;_ they turn their backs on her 
when she has not, which, of course, is generally the case. 
So these exhibitions are inevitably dull affairs; there 
are no “ incidents,” no sensations. But one must grant 
their respectability at least this: it is competent; it is 
not amateurish and if it prefers the hors d’euvres, the 
entrées and the dessert to the piéces de résistance the cuisine 
is at least adequate. Having given the reader a general 
orientation as to the menu he may expect, I can confine 
critique to the naming of the best dishes. They are, in 
the order of the catalogue, Miss Ethel Martin’s able 
kitchen “ Still Life,’ Mrs. Eleanor Hughes’s unusual 
scenery of “ Botallack ” and “ The Little Wood,” both 
showing rather more than the conventional conception ; 
Mr. Leonard Walker’s “ Light and Shade,” an honest 
shot at truth; Mrs. Averil Burleigh’s “‘ The Devil’s 
Bridge,” not afraid of large form; Mr. John Moody’s 
“The Old Custom’s House, Ramsgate,” expressive of a 
mood; Mr. R. B. Talbot-Kelly’s authoritatively handled 
“ Arctic Skuas robbing Common Tern”; Mrs. Burleigh’s 
“The Kiln,” Mr. Fyzee Rahamin’s characteristic east- 
west compromise in a good portrait called “A Rajput 
of Royal Lineage”; a study in light tones called 
“* Woodside ” by Mr. James S. Mann, and Mr. Gordon 
Nicoll’s factory subject called, mysteriously, “ $.P.Q.R.” 
Then, in the South Gallery, Mr. Take Sato’s not quite 
Japanese “ Sweet Peas and Delphinium ” ; Mr. W. T. M. 
Hawksworth’s broad and effective “‘ City of Rochester ” ; 
Mr. Charles Ince’s “‘ Hampshire Hamlet,” “ clean ”’ as 
usual with this artist, Mr. George Graham’s De Wint like 
“* Bolton Moor,” Mr. Morgan Rendle’s “‘ Corfe Castle,” 
Mr. R. G. Eve’s blonde and authoritative “ Road through 
the Olive Trees,” Mr. Frederic Whiting’s slight but 
breezy “ Southerly Wind and Cloudy Sky.” Miss Mabel 
Spurrier’s “ The Old House, Edgbaston” and Mrs. 
H. L. Cochrane’s “ Hayricks in Italy’ both show an 
independent attitude. 


The Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours are 
as conventional as their Piccadilly rivals, but with a 
difference. The water-colourists of Pall Mall seem to put 
their own pleasure in their activity first, whilst those of 
Piccadilly somehow seem all the time to have at least one 
eye on the public. In both cases there are, of course, 
exceptions which prove the rule. At the head of the 
self-pleasers in Pall Mall is the veteran Mr. A. S. Hartrick, 


but only one of his paintings, this time, fully communicates 
its significance to the spectator ; this is the “‘ Sic transit,” 
showing “ The Last of the Light Brigade” (Balaclava 
Charge saluting H.M. King George V on Coronation 
Day, 1911), a picture of real interest. For the rest, this 
is a less good show—on an average—than usval, 
Miss Katharine Clausen stands out with a number of 
unusual landscapes from Ibiza; Mr. S. R. Badmin 
has a characteristic view of “ Barnard Castle,” Mir. 
Harry Morley has sent a number of water-colours which 
are a little more than merely technically excellent, 
particularly his “ Blakeney Channel, Norfolk,” and 
Mr. Charles Cundall and Mr. Francis Dodd keep up 
their reputation for personal expression and intimate 
vision. H. F. 


STEUBEN GLASS AT THE FINE ART SOCIETY 


We do not always see quite clearly enough that glass 
is a sculptor’s material and that its best forms come from 
the sculptor’s plastic instinct. This can be realized at 
the exhibition held last month, for there were pieces 
which were essentially of recognized sculptural form, 
such as the woman’s head and thé faun, which, inci- 
dentally, revealed the remarkable density of the material, 
heavier probably than if the pieces had been cast in 
bronze. The material used for the objects shown was an 
exceptionally brilliant form of glass, peculiar to the works 
from which it emanates. These are the Corning Glass 
Works, the largest in the world, it is claimed, in Steuben 
County, New York, where the great 200 in. disc for the 
giant telescope for California was cast last year. The 
artistic aspect of the output is due to Arthur A. Houghton, 
Junr., the fourth of the name in the generations which 
have controlled the concern. With everything chemical 
and mechanical provided, the technique of the actual 
fabrication of this magnificent material was assured. To 
that is now added the artistic impulse, and very beautiful 
objects are the result. The modern, but not modernistic, 
spirit has been carefully correlated with the traditional, 
and true glass forms emerge. Frederick Carder, who is 
the Art Director, appreciates authentic hand craftsman- 
ship, and Sidney Waugh, a Prix de Rome sculptor, 
devotes his culture to the practice of his sculpture in this 
fascinating material, while John Monteith Gates, the 
architect, is the responsible New York representative. 
It is pleasant to be able to welcome this manifestation 
of a real American art, comparable with that of England, 
Czechoslovakia and Sweden. It is at a high level, as the 
“* Strawberry Mansion Urn,” the “ Zodiac Bowl,” the 
** Narcissus Vase” and the “ Gazelle Bowl” testify ; 
but apart from these fine pieces there are vases, goblets, 
bowls, jars, jugs, wine-coolers and glasses and candle- 
sticks which are intended for human nature’s daily use. 
Their shapes are delicate but strong, their ornamentation 
in the best and quietest taste; but it is the brilliant 
crystalline, lightful and delightful Steuben glass material 
itself that gives the greatest pleasure. BR. Fe 
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GEORGE II 1727-1760 
From a painting by Thomas Hudson in the National Portrait Gallery 
CHARLES II 1649-1685 
Irom a painting by Mrs. Beale in the National Portrait Gallery 


GEORGE III 1760-1820 VICTORIA 1837-1901 


From a painting by Allan Ramsay in the National Portrait Gallery From a painting by Thomas Sully. In the Wallace Collection 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF BRITISH ART, 
AT THE MAYOR GALLERY 


In connection with the forthcoming Royal Jubilee 
celebrations the Directors of the Mayor Gallery, 18, 
Cork Street, W. 1, are organising an exhibition purporting 
to give a survey of British painting during the last 
twenty-five years. Forty-eight artists have been selected 
as being the most representative contributors to the 
development of British art during this period. 

List of artists to be included: 1910-1914: Orpen, 
McEvoy, John, Lees, Innes, Wyndham Lewis, Gilman, 
Gore, Roger Fry, Ginner, Bevan, Ferguson. 1914-1918 : 
Nevinson, Roberts, Paul Nash, Kennington, Sickert. 
1918-1925 : John, Lamb, Gertler, Grant, Vanessa Bell, 
Po-ter, White, John Nash, Wadsworth, Manson, 
Guevara. 1925-1930: Christopher Wood, Matthew 
Smith, Morris, Wolfe, Wyndham, Stanley Spencer, Kirk, 
Dunlop, Baynes, Winifred Nicholson, Sickert. 1930- 
1935: Armstrong, Hillier, Eurich, Jonzen, Medley, 
St achey, Coxon, Pitchforth, Hawthorne, W. Steggles, 
H_ Steggles, Paul Nash, Roberts. 


1910-1935, 





CONVERSATION PIECE AT AINTREE 


By Richard Sickert, R.A. Painted in 1927 
Collection of Miss Sylvia Gosse 


Owing to space restrictions only relatively small 
works could be included, yet these have been selected 
with care as being typical examples of the individual 
artists’ achievements and whenever possible dating from 
the time when these artists first came into prominence. 
The size of the gallery has also determined from the 
beginning the possible scope of an exhibition of this 
nature, so that as a general rule it has been found practic- 
able to exhibit but one work by each artist. Only in 
a few cases where the artist’s style has undergone a 
distinctive change will more than one work of his be 
shown. Thus Mr. Sickert will be represented by a 


work dated 1914 and by a portrait of H.M. The King 
entitled “‘ Conversation Piece at Aintree,” painted in 
1927; Mr. John by an early landscape with figures and 
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by a portrait of later date; Mr. Paul Nash by a war 
picture, loaned by the Imperial War Museum, and by 
one of his latest abstractions. With a view to giving an 
historical retrospect of British painting during the 
present reign the pictures will be arranged in five groups 
covering roughly a lustrum each, viz.: 1910-14, 
1914-18—the War period—1918-25, 1925-30, 1930-35. 
By such grouping, to a certain extent arbitrary though 
it must be, an attempt has been made to place the artists 
in a sequence which displays the evolutionary spirit of 
contemporaneity in art. This arrangement, it is hoped, 
will contribute additional interest to the exhibition which 
opened on Thursday, April 25th, and will continue until 
Saturday, May 25th. M. S. 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY HENRY FUSELI, 
R.A., AT MR. R. E. A. WILSON’S GALLERY, 
24, RYDER STREET 


Some men are remembered more for what they 
have said than for what they have done. Fuseli for 
certain belongs to that category. Everything about 
this odd Switzer (whose name pfoperly spelt was 
‘ Fuessli,” which may mean “little feet,” on which, 
indeed, he seems ever to have been toddling hurriedly 
in the wake of his alert mind) was interesting; but, 
unfortunately, his paintings least of all. The learned 
Fuseli is by no means the only artist of his period of 
which the same might be said with justice. For this 
unhappy fact a curious quartet of unwitting instigators 
are, I fancy, to blame: Praxiteles, Shakespeare, 
Swedenborg, and Alderman Boydell. I have arbitrarily 
named Praxiteles, but what Fuseli called ‘“‘ De Greeks ” 
would do as well, for to him all “‘ de Greeks were Godes.” 
As a child of eleven, we are told, he was already so much 
interested in Shakespeare that he attempted to translate 
** Macbeth ” into German, and soon after he had settled 
in England Alderman Boydell began his “ Shakespeare 
Gallery ” and made Fuseli responsible for at least nine 
of these lamentable failures. Swedenborg, who had 
died in 1772, was in the air affecting many other artists 
such as Blake and Flaxman with his mystic world of 
Angels and Spirits. Added to all these grave mental 
disturbances caused by the difficulty of clothing 
classicism-romanticism and mysticism in a style of art, 
Fuseli had physical difficulties: he was colour blind 
and thus condemned nature to the gallows, finding 
naturally, as he said: “ She always puts me out.” 

With this mental picture of Fuseli in one’s mind 
the interesting exhibition of paintings and drawings by 
this master brought together by Mr. R. E. A. Wilson 
explains itself. There are many paintings here of 
interest, none of zsthetical value. Amongst the drawings, 
on the other hand, there are quite a number of little 
masterpieces. First, and in one way foremost, the 
smiling “‘ Bust Portrait of a Lady ” ; next “ The Toilet,” 
“The Chimney Piece,” and the somewhat related 
“ Fireplace” and others. These things are entirely 
original, spirited and entertaining, and devoid of that 
“ Demonic Phrensy ” of which he was rather unjustly 
accused, for Fuseli’s madness has not the authenticity of 
Blake’s “‘ daimon.” But to see these Fuseli’s helps one 
to understand better the world of ideas and forms in 
which Blake’s mind moved. H.F. 
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THE S. B. JOEL 
COLLECTION 


s 6 6@ 


On the last three days in 
May, Christie’s are selling 
the collection of early Eng- 
lish pictures and French and 
English furniture and Meis- 
sen porcelain formed by the 
late Mr. S. B. Joel, and 
removed from his house in 
Great Stanhope Street. Both 
the pictures and furniture are 
of outstanding importance, 
and the sale should prove 
to be one of the most notable held for some time 
past. Not for some years has such a collection of 
pictures representative of the Early British School come 
under the hammer, while some of the furniture surpasses 
in quality and interest that sold in the Leopold Hirsch 
sale last year. 

The pictures—about fifty in number—are almost 
equally divided, there being twenty-five portraits and 
twenty-four paintings by George Morland. The late 
collector had a great penchant for the work of Morland, 
like Mr. Barnet Lewis, at whose sale in 1930 it will be 
remembered twenty-nine Morlands were sold. Several 
of these were bought on Mr. Joel’s behalf, amongst them 
being the “ Country Stable ” and “ The Deserter taking 
leave of his Wife.” 

Some idea of the importance of the collection can 
be gathered from the fact that there are eight works by 
Romney, five by Lawrence, three each by Reynolds and 
Hoppner, two by Gainsborough, and a Raeburn. All 
are, of course, not outstanding examples, but there are 
certain pictures which are of such a standard that the 
bidding should recall that which occurred in the boom 
period before the wave of world depression set in. 

Taken in the order of the catalogue, we must first 
note two interesting pastel portraits by J. Russell of 
Lady Isabella Turnour and her sister Lady Frances. 


DRESDEN GROUP—THE LOVERS 
By Kindler (The Foel Collection) 


LOUIS XV BEAUVAIS SETTEE (Tapestry Suite, 1740) 
Subject from La Fontaine 


CHIPPENDALE TRIPOD WINE 
TABLE, 1750 (Christie’s, May 29-31) 
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These were bought at the 
Earl of Winterton’s sale in 
1918 for 390gs. and 33ogs. 
respectively. Then come 
two works by Gainsborough, 
portraits of the Charleton 
Children and Anne, Lady 
Bateman, after which we 
reach Hoppner’s portrait of 
his wife, which was exhibit: 
at the Royal Aademy 
1787, and is one of the fin 
pictures in the sale. Ti 
painting was bought frm 
the artist’s son, Captein 
Hoppner, for a small sum »y 
a member of the family of 
Mr. J. H. B. Christie. At his sale in 1913 it realiz -d 
£9,765. Perhaps of equal importance is the sane 
artist’s delightful painting of Miss Matilda Fieldi:g 
as a hurdy-gurdy player. This has appeared in tie 
saleroom on two previous occasions, realizing {£1,550 
in 1896 and the enhanced price of £7,927 I0s. t 
the Hudson sale in 1910. 

The third Hoppner is a full-length portrait of Lacy 
Mary Grenville, which appeared in the sale of the 
Stowe Collection in 1848. 

The outstanding Lawrence portrait is perhaps that 
of Miss Emily de Visme as the Woodland Maid, a 
particularly charming example of this painter’s art, 
which when it appeared in the Murray sale over thirty 
years ago realized {1,102 10s. The remaining Lawrence’s 
are portraits of Miss Brooke, Miss Caroline Hopwood, 
an anonymous lady, and Madame Vestris. 

The Morlands, most of which are from famous 
collections, are of a remarkably high average as regards 
quality, though perhaps not quite as important as a 
collection as those in the Barnet Lewis sale. The first, 
“A Carrier’s Stable,” was bought for £1,185 in the 
Barton sale in 1902, at which sale, too, “‘ The Shepherd’s 
Meal” was acquired for £966 and “ The Bull Inn” 
for £861. From the Barnet Lewis sale we have “ The 
Country Stable,” £997 10s. ; “‘ The Deserter taking leave 
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DRESDEN FIGURE OF A 
MONKEY By Kandler 
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MRS. HOPPNER By John Hoppner LADY CRAVEN 


iis Wife,” £840; and “‘ The Effects of Extravagance 
Idleness,” £735; while from the Harland Peck 
ection come “ Washing Day,” £787 Ios.; “ The 
odcutter,” £546”; and “ Children Fishing,” £461. 
ere must still be mentioned “ Boys Skating,” purchased 
£1,470 at the Beecham sale in 1917. 
Ihe portraits by Reynolds are not of special import- 
e, but those by Romney include one or two of the 
t rank. Of these we must mention Lady Hamilton 
‘ Cassandra,” sold in 1929 for £8,925, and also Lady 
milton as a Welsh Girl, a picture which made £2,205 
long ago as 1892; while another fine picture is the 
rtrait group of Miss Boone and Master Boone from 
> collection of Mr. T. C. Garth. There are four 
ier portraits of Lady Hamilton by Romney in the 
ollection, while by the same artist is an interesting 
ketch for a portrait of Lady Craven. 
The furniture and china, the sale of which will 
occupy May 29th and 3oth, is almost entirely Chippendale 
and Meissen respectively. It is doubtful if ever before 


THE WOODLAND MAID (Miss Emily THE HURDY-GURDY PLAYER (Miss 


de Visme) By Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. Matilda Fielding) 


i ee 


Se fi a = ie e.. > 
By George Romney LADY HAMILTON By George Romney 


Chippendale of a more elaborate character has appeared 
in the auction room. Most of the pieces are distinguished 
for their elaborate carving, an especially notable lot 
consisting of a set of eight chairs and a settee, circa 1740, 
the latter having arms terminating in leopard’s heads and 
the supports with beautifully carved acanthus foliage. 

This suite is illustrated in both Macquoid’s 
“ History ” and “ Dictionary of English Furniture.” 

The Meissen porcelain, of which there are nearly 
200 lots, includes some of Kandler’s finest productions, 
amongst which are “ The Monkey Band,” fine crinoline 
groups, single figures, and figures of animals and birds. 

There are, too, included in the sale a number of 
XVIth-century bronze statuettes and a few French 
bronzes and decorative objects. 

Finally, mention must be made of a magnificent 
Louis XV Beauvais tapestry suite, circa 1740, consisting 
of a settee and ten fauteuils, the seats and backs woven 
in coloured silks from designs by Oudry of scenes from 
the ‘ Fables of La Fontaine.’ 


THE CHARLETON CHILDREN 


By John Hoppner By T. Gainsborough, R.A. 
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SUMMER PAINTINGS BY IVON HITCHENS; 

PAINTINGS BY RODNEY BURN; AND RECENT 

PAINTINGS BY BRYNHILD PARKER, AT MESSRS. 
REID AND LEFEVRE’S GALLERIES 

These three exhibitions in the Lefevre Galleries 
gain in interest from their juxtaposition in a way which 
the “average person” should find highly instructive. 
The three exhibitors, Mr. Ivon Hitchens, Miss Brynhild 
Parker and Mr. Rodney Burn, represent three stages in 
the evolution of painting. They differ from one another, 
therefore, less in their technical abilities than in their 
attitude towards subject matter. Technically, I think, 
Mr. Burn stands highest. That is to say, he can probably 
translate the visual facts of objects before his eyes with 
the greatest accuracy and precision into the terms of his 
medium, although he does not trouble to carry his 
translation to the last stages of finish. His portraits 
“John Sharman ” and “ Portrait of an Old Man ” are 
cases in point. There is, however, in his art no obvious 
consciousness of the fact that a work of art is essentially 
different from the works of Nature, although the red 
scheme of the “ John Sharman” and the colour schemes of 
the landscapes such as the “ St. Mawes,” “‘ The Blue 
Sea” and the “ Sunset, Connemara” are not merely 
records of facts. But when he gives us a picture such as 
““ The Nursery ” he somehow fails to convey to us what 
has attracted him in the scene or what the painting has 
meant to him. , 

It is quite a different matter with Miss Brynhild 
Parker. One can tell in practically every one of her 
subjects just what made her paint it. Briefly, it is always 
some quaintness of linear pattern in relation to a colour 
scheme that amuses her. I say deliberately “ amuses ” 
because she evidently gets so much fun out of railings, 
balusters, ornamented iron arches, tesselated floors, the 
lettering on shop window panes, the sweeping lines of 
kerbs, stairs, wheels and all such things which lend them- 
selves to linear treatment, and these linear or caligraphic 
rhythms she sets against on the whole subdued colour 
schemes of white, black, grey, green and low-toned reds. 
Miss Parker then has gone a step farther away from 
“nature” with its implication of accuracy, than Mr. 
Burn. Thus in “ Palace Pier,” ‘‘ The Pier,” ‘‘ Hotel 
Foyer,” ““ The Lounge,” “‘ Seaside Café ” or “‘ Claremont 
Square ” one knows just what has attracted her and 
enjoys the sensation with her. The point here, however, 
is that in spite of the abstract elements of the design the 
rendering of the genius loci has clearly remained the 
artist’s objective. Were there, for example, no such 
“ Hotel Foyers,”’ no such “ Palace Piers,” these pictures 
could not have been invented nor their abstract elements 
fully enjoyed. 

Yet another step away from Nature has been taken 
by Mr. Ivon Hitchens, and he proclaims his aims, 
protests his love most emphatically. He is neither a 
recorder of facts, nor a designer of patterns, but a 
composer of colour-tunes, a lyrical poet. If only colours 
were really comparable to sounds Mr. Hitchens would be 
entirely happy, completely satisfied: he could then 
““ compose ” without the irksome task of relating sound 
to meaning; and for his sake one would almost wish 
that such an interchange of sound and colour were 
possible. One could then enjoy his really lovely colour 
schemes as one can enjoy, say, Mendelssohn’s “‘ Songs 
without Words”; and, by the by, Mendelssohn is, 
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I think, the nearest relation to Hitchens’s melodics, 
“Sun and Book,” ‘“ Sun, Summer and Shade,” and 
“« Spring Mood ” are highly musical compositions which 
one can enjoy up to a considerable degree, though the 
last-named and the most abstract grates a little precisely 
by reason of its too forced linear devices. But when all 
is said in favour of abstraction Mr. Hitchens’s art is at 
its best where meaning is clearest, where, so to speak, the 
words of the song are clearly pronounced, and least con- 
cealed under “ musical ” irrelevances. Such is the case 
with “ Ashdown Forest,” “ Wenlock Edge ” and above all 
“December Landscape.” In such paintings the mood 
of the subject is expressed through its treatment, and ‘he 
treatment is thus an expression rather than an abstracti»n. 


RECENT PICTURES BY SIR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN 
AT MESSRS. AGNEW’S GALLERIES 

Sir William Rothenstein’s art wears the “ cast of 
thought.” I truncate Shakespeare because Sir William’s 
painting is not exactly “ pale,” nor are his pictures exac'ly 
“* sicklied o’er ” with it. One has, nevertheless, the feeling 
that the artist could consciously account for every stroke 
of his brush, for every action of his hand. This means, 
I believe, that painting with him is not a subconscious 
rhythmic flow but a conscious succession of “‘ Go, look, 
stop.” If it be the result of an emotional impulse at 
all, that impulse has so been cowed by his intellect that 
it dare not show itself. The result is that he could not 
produce a bad picture because his intellect would not 
let him ; but also that he could not produce a moving 
picture because his emotions have no play. “ The 
Mother and Child” looks the most emotional, the 
least “‘ conscious” of the pictures in this exhibition ; 
but even here, I think, the different method adopted 
is Owing to an intellectual research. The best amongst 
the figure subjects is unquestionably the “ Self-portrait,” 
and amongst the landscapes “The Old Barn at 
Cherrington.” Sir William’s quality of paint is always 
agreeable, but his severely intellectual, in other words 
analytical approach often prevents him from achieving 
that organic synthesis on which the esthetical appeal 
ultimately depends. 


WORKS OF THE LATE CHRISTOPHER WILLIAMS 
AT THE PALSER GALLERY 

The memorial exhibition of works by the late 
Christopher Williams at the Palser Gallery introduced 
the London public to an artist who manifestly ought 
to have been better known. He was a Welshman who 
studied in Cardiff and at the Royal Academy Schools, 
and the training of his generation is not absent from 
many of his paintings. Nevertheless, when he was able 
to shake himself free from such trammels, as he has 
succeeded in doing in many of his landscapes, he proves 
himself to be a colourist of no mean calibre. As such 
he has some affinities with his compatriots—more or 
less—Brangwyn and Augustus John. Pictures like 
“Prison and Treasury, Tangiers,” “‘ Borth-y-Gest, 
North Wales,” “ Llyn Arenig, Merioneth,” and above 
all perhaps “ Sunset among Welsh Mountains,” prove 
the fundamentally good painter he was. To these 
examples the “ John Russell, Esq.” should be added 
as a sign that he also could produce excellent portraits. 


H.F. 
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FIELD MARSHAL V, SHIRE STALLION.  Foaled 1917 





Sire: Champion’s Clansman; dam: Early Primrose. The property of His Majesty The King, 
t. Sandringham Stud. First and Champion at the Shows of the Shire Horse Society, 1920 and 1921 


By Herbert Haseltine 
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THE FOUR AGES OF FURNITURE 


There are certain factors which influence the serious 
student of English furniture when forming his collection, 
chief among which are quality of craftsmanship and 
material and perfection of design. Let a piece be ugly 
or lack those perfect proportions which characterize 
the work of most of our great craftsmen, and it has 
little if any appeal except to those who love the eccentric 
or who lack the appreciation of fine line. 

The present-day dealer, who is now something more 
than a tradesman, is well aware of this, and to be 
successful has himself to have an appreciation of the 
fine points of a piece of furniture to an even greater 
degree than his prospective clients. 


A VERY FINE ELIZABETHAN DINNER WAGON 
In oak and walnut and inlay on the two friezes 


To find a confirmation of this fact one has only to 
visit the galleries of one of the principal members of the 
antique trade, such as those of Messrs. Frank Partridge 
and Sons, in King Street, St. James’s, where among the 
wealth of fine pieces none fails to pass the acid test of 


present-day appreciation. There may perhaps be 
galleries containing more extensive stocks, but it is 
doubtful if there is in London at the present time a 
collection of English furniture which can surpass in 
quality and interest that at present displayed in Messrs. 
Partridge’s tastefully arranged galleries. 

The whole history of English furniture from Tudor 
times up to the end of the XVIIIth century is represented, 
each piece, whether it be mellow oak, finely-marked 
walnut, richly-coloured mahogany or golden toned satin- 
wood, the object of most careful selection, standing for 
all that is best in the period to which it belongs. 

Though oak has lost some of its attraction to the 
present-day collector, pieces of unimpeachable authen- 
ticity and of moderate dimensions are still in demand, 
and Messrs. Partridge have in their collection some 
outstanding examples of this character, notably a small 
Elizabethan buffet with the familiar but not too exag- 
gerated bulbous supports and a tasteful holly inlay. It is, 
however, the XVII Ith century pieces in walnut, mahogany 
and satinwood to which most visitors to the galleries will 





A CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY COMMODE 0 
THREE DRAWERS. Art Treasures Exhibition at Christie 


turn for in these one can see the realization of the sty es 
and characteristics introduced by the men who came 10 
this country with the third William, the birth of that 
great school of cabinet making dominated by the second 
Thomas Chippendale, culminating in the furniture 
made from the designs of the graceful Hepplewhite, tlie 
classic Adam and the eccentric Sheraton. 
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ONE OF A SET OF SIX XVIIITH CENTURY ENGLISH 
WALNUT CHAIRS. At Frank Partridge & Sons 
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THE THREE TAHITIANS By Paul Gauguin 


By permission of Messrs. Wildenstein 
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NE OF SIX CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY CHAIRS, 
with finely carved shaped top rail, claw and ball feet 


One can, in fact, make a complete survey of this 
wonderful period, and examine at leisure pieces perfect 
in design, thoroughly representative of the style to which 
they belong and of an authenticity which is impeccable. 

Chippendale’s many styles are to be found in pro- 
fusion ; the refined Hepplewhite is represented by some 
pieces of a quality which is only occasionally to be met 
with ; while there are two outstanding examples of the 
most decorative period of Sheraton, our last great furniture 
designer. 

All are hallowed with a charm which comes from 
association with bygone days, their condition alone 
proving the care with which they have been treasured 
by past generations. 

It is difficult in such an extensive array to single 
out individual pieces for comment, but we illustrate a 
few characteristic examples which will indicate the general 
high quality, wide range, and importance of the contents 
of these galleries, which deservedly occupy a pre-eminent 
position in the antique world. W.M. 


SILVER JUBILEE COMMEMORATION HALL MARK 

Messrs. Holmes & Co., 24, Haymarket, S.W. 1, 
have reproduced a quantity of finely made copies of 
antique silver bearing this exceptional mark which 
shows the heads of Their Majesties The King and Queen 
in profile. This mark has not before been used on 
silver, and will not be continued after this year, so that 
the examples now placed on the market, it is thought, 
will become rare in future. 
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EXHIBITION OF EARLY ENGLISH GLASS 

Mr. Cecil Davis, of 8, St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace, 
Kensington, W.8, informs us that he is arranging to 
hold an Exhibition of Early English Glass, which will 
include the recently discovered Verzelini Goblet, two 
Sealed Ravenscroft specimens, and the Lidgerwood 
Collection of Jacobite and other rare drinking glasses. 
This exhibition will open on May 8th, and will terminate 
on June 4th. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWER PAINTINGS AT 
MESSRS. J. LEGER & SON 

An important exhibition of modern flower paintings 
was opened on April 25th at 13, Old Bond Street, and 
will continue to May 22nd. Many leading flower 
painters are contributing to this exhibition, among 
whom may be mentioned Augustus John, R.A., Keith 
Baynes, Vanessa Bell, Cathleen Mann, S. J. Peploe, 
Beatrice Bland, H. E. du Plessis, Matthew Smith, 
Duncan Grant and Ethel Walker. 





FLOWER GROUP By 


Duncan Grant 


As we go to press before the opening of this exhibition, 
we are only able to publish this announcement, together 


with an illustration of one of the exhibits of Mr. Duncan 
Grant. 


NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND 
The National Art-Collections Fund has purchased 
for the Royal Albert Memorial Museum, Exeter, a fine 
example of the work of Thomas Patch, which will in future 
hang in the Gallery of paintings by early Devon artists. 
The picture was exhibited in Exeter at the Exhibition 
of Works of Early Devon Painters, 1932, number 236. 





The picture, which was at one time in the possession 
of the late Charles Ricketts, R.A., is a caricature group 
in Florence and depicts an interior with five male figures. 
The most important of these, with head in profile, 
dressed in a red coat and yellow waistcoat and breeches, 
with hands together and enraptured expression, is said 
to be the actor Garrick. The figure to his right is 
Sir Horace Mann, Envoy of Great Britain to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, whose house in Florence many 
hundreds of young men doing the Grand Tour must 
have visited. The other three figures no doubt represent 
two young Englishmen and their tutor about to be 
presented to the British Envoy. One of the men bears 
a remarkable resemblance to a sketch in a “ Series of 
Twenty-four Caricatures,” by Thomas Patch in the 
British Museum Library. 


SCULPTURE BY DIMITRI TSALPINE AT THE 
BEAUX ARTS GALLERY 

Dimitri Tsalpine comes of a poor peasant family 
and from a little village in the Russian Steppes, Saratoff, 
on the Volga, being 200 miles away. He has never 
been to school, but taught himself to read and write. 
At the age of twenty he had to join the Army, and whilst 
his regiment was stationed in the Caucasus an ancient 
monument seen in an old Turkish cemetery fired him 
with the desire to become a sculptor. After the war 
he went back to Saratoff and studied art for three months 
there; subsequently the Soviet Government bought 
three of his statues, and in 1927 sent him abroad to 
study “ Western” art. He has lived and worked and 
exhibited regularly in the three Paris “ Salons.” He 
now intends to return to Soviet Russia. 

The implications emerging from these few biographical 
notes are, I think, astounding. From them it appears 
that true genius can overcome all accidents of time and 
circumstance. 

Tsalpine richly deserves the encouragement his art 
has received. Capable of expressing himself in the 
terms of the Renaissance tradition, proving himself 
able to imitate “ nature” with accuracy and ease, he 
has reached a stage in which he can make the material 
express his own feeling, thought and will. He has 
unquestionably gained most from the Assyrians and 
Egyptians, without, however, imitating their art. He 
uses every kind of material from marble and wood to 
cement and gigantic fish bone. This exhibition includes 
portraits and figure subjects, but the majority of the 
exhibits are animals, birds and fish. Not monumental 
in size, they are eminently so in feeling. They are hewn 
direct in the stone and have that force and solidity which 
the method properly used involves, and in addition a 
rhythm of great beauty. In these animals I think, 
rather than in his portraits and figure subjects his art 
finds its best expression ; in these material and design 
combine most happily to express “ the idea.” Tsalpine 
should be employed on the making of great monuments, 
for there are the elements of greatness and monumentality 
in all he does. 


GOUACHES AND WATER-COLOURS BY WYNDHAM 
TRYON AT THE ADAMS GALLERY, PALL MALL 
PLACE 

I had likened Mr. Ivon Hitchens’s pictures in this 
month’s exhibition at the Lefevre Galleries to musical 
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compositions ; that was merely based on my personal 
impression; Mr. Wyndham Tryon, however, quite 
deliberately sets out to illustrate music. Here are some 
of his titles: “ Spanish Folk Song,” “ Gregorian Plain 
Chant,” “ Litanei, Schubert,” “ Violin Concerto. Adagio. 
Op. 77. Brahms,” and so forth. His illustrations 
are purely abstract. Only in an exceptional case here 
and there do his shapes recall actual objects such as a 
flower, or a human figure, or the crown of a pope; 
only occasionally are there in the colours associative ideas 
such as the national flag’s yellow and red of the “ Spanish 
Folk Song ” on which the mind can fasten. Not being 
sufficiently acquainted with the music he mentions to 
recall it in contemplation of his paintings I cannot 
compare my “ re-actions ” to the themes with his; no 
any case I do not fee/ musical notes as colours, and my 
musical forms are linear rhythms upon backgrounds >f 
light and shade; so I cannot judge how good or how 
true these pictures are as interpretations of music .l 
sound. My criticism of them is that considered pure y 
as designs most of them lack unity and rhythm both $s 
regards form and also in reference to their colour valu: :. 
** Litanei ” (8) and “‘ Motive from Elysian Field Music ” 
(9) are amongst the exceptions, partly perhaps becau:: 
they are pastels and thus kept “ in tone ” by the mediuin 
itself. The others are gouaches, and gouache used thickly 
is not particularly pleasing to the eye to begin with. 

However, Mr. Jean Varda, who writes the preface 
to the catalogue, protests in italics that the painters are 
with Mr. Tryon, and that “ As one of them I have the 
honour to greet one of England’s greatest.” Not being 
“one of them ” it behoves me to accept a verdict from 
which there appears to be no appeal. I must, however, 
in fairness add that Mr. Tryon’s water-colours which 
are just landscapes and, therefore, possess the common 
denominator called nature, allow me to judge that he 
is a good painter. 


OTHER EXHIBITIONS 


Mr. J. W. Topham Vinall, A.R.C.A., F.R.S.A., who 
exhibited “ London Cameos—Highways and Byways ” 
at the Walker Galleries, is to be complimented not 
merely on his technical ability and exsthetical sensibility, 
but on his admirable choice of subjects. Such things as 
“Adelphi Arches,” “Old Gate, Clifford’s Inn,” 
** Caledonian Market,” “‘ Mitre Court, Fleet Street,” 
** Glebe Place, Chelsea,” and “ Samuel Butler’s House, 
Clifford’s Inn,” show his profound feeling for the truly 
characteristic aspects of present and, alas, fast vanishing 
London. Mr. Vinall’s sketches should be acquired by 
the City or the London County Council, for they possess, 
in addition to their topographical and historical value 
zsthetical competence. 

Mr. Jacob Kramer, whose exhibition of pastels and 
oil paintings was held at the Leger Galleries, is an artist 
of great gifts who has never done himself justice. In 
this show the simplified painting and design which 
turned his figure composition into abstract patterns and 
through which he made his name nearly twenty years 
ago, are still represented by “ The Crucifixion of 
Shylock” and “ Jews at Prayer.” His best things, 
however, in this show are his portraits, notably “ An 
Indian Girl,” “‘ Dolores,” ‘ Sarah ” and “ Eunice”; in 
these simplified but still naturalistic drawings he captures 
feminine charm with rare felicity. H. F. 
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EXHIBITION OF MODERN CLOCKS AT THE 
GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, LTD. 


The twenty-five years of His Majesty’s reign have 
witnessed much progress in the design and construction 
of clocks. The heavy clocks in wood and marble have 
been superseded by clocks of glass and mirror of many 
beautiful colours, so that it is now possible to make a 
clock harmonize with the colour scheme of the room for 
which it is intended. 
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JINTING SCENE CLOCK IN EBONIZED 
\HOGANY FRAME. The hunting scene is inlaid in 
ural colours on a bass wood background. The hands are 
gilt, and in the form of a Hunting Horn and Crop. The 
ires are flush in with the dial. Size 18in. by 34 in. 


The Exhibition of Modern Clocks was organized and 
o; ‘ned on April 8th, at 112, Regent Street, and will be 
cc itinued until the second week in May. 

New models in sycamore wood and burr walnut are 
a very attractive feature of this exhibition. An item 
of particular interest to collectors in connection with 
s exhibition is an assortment of old clocks of rare 
value kindly lent by Mr. Percy Webster. 
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THE FRENCH GALLERY, BERKELEY SQUARE 


An important exhibition of modern French picture; 
from Lord Berners’ magnificent collection will open on 
May 14th, at the French Gallery and will be on view 
for the following three weeks. Among the interesting 
works exhibited will be “ La route de Vandol ” by André 
Derain (here illustrated), “ A view of Etretat” by Henri 
Matisse, a typical river scene by Sisley called «‘Tournant 
du Loing,” a very unusual early Corot view of Venice and 
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another work by the same artist “ Ville D’Avray,” which 
is a place that is particularly connected with the name of 
Corot as he painted many of his famous works there. 


THE KING’S PORTRAIT, BY JOSEPH SIMPSON 


The study of His Majesty specially commissioned 
for this number of Apollo is the work of Mr. Joseph 
Simpson. As a portrait artist Mr. Simpson possesses 
the rare gift of true and spontaneous characterisation. 
He is an infallible draughtsman, using his line to 
accentuate necessary fact and suggest colour. Mr. 
Simpson’s etchings of his contemporaries are supreme 
in their method, since he relies entirely on the essentials 
of a face, never obscuring character by irrelevant detail 
or submerging it with costume or environment. Such 
simplification is, of course, the result of deep and cease- 
less study, and a fine sympathy with the mind of the 
person protrayed. In this picture of the King, Mr. 
Simpson has been happily inspired by the great Jubilee: 
occasion. The face in profile is beautifully lighted 
against the wide expanse of sky, the figure stands firmly, 
and the hands come to rest with natural ease. We 
venture to say that, in his brief but profound style, the 
artist has interpreted both the sovereignty and humanity 
of King George. A. 


OUR COLOUR PLATES. FACING PAGE 308. 
THE THREE TAHITIANS 


The artistic importance of the work of Paul Gauguin, 
to say nothing of its value to collectors, is so well known 
to our readers that it need not be here insisted upon. 
This beautiful work is at present on view with others 
at the galleries of Messrs. Wildenstein & Co., Ltd., 
11, Carlos Place, W.1, to whom we are indebted for 
permission to reproduce it. The picture was shown 
at the Exhibition of French Art in Burlington House, 
London, in 1932, and also at the St. Louis Art Museum 
Exhibition of Post Impressionism, 1931. It is one of 
the famous pictures produced by this original artist during 
his long residence in Tahiti and has been mentioned in 
various well-known books on the pictures of the Master. 


TWO COLOUR PLATES AFTER HOLBEIN 

By kind permission of His Majesty The King, we are 
enabled to publish reproductions of two of Holbein’s 
most famous portraits, now in the Royal collection at 
Windsor Castle. One is of Sir Henry Guldefurd, which 
was painted in 1527 to commemorate the sitter’s 
advancement as a Knight of the Garter. Sir Henry was 
a great favourite of the King and shared in his sports 
and pastimes. The picture had a wandering career. 

The other is of Thomas Howard, the Duke of 
Norfolk, uncle by marriage to Henry VIII. It was 
painted at about the same time as that of Catherine 
Howard, in the sixty-sixth year of the Duke’s age, 7.e., 
1539 or 1540. A contemporary copy is at Arundel 
Castle. 


WINDSOR CASTLE - BY FRED TAYLOR, R.I. 
The beautiful rendering of Windsor Castle appearing 
on the cover of this issue was specially designed by 
Mr. Fred Taylor, R.I., one of the best known modern 
decorative painters whose studies of Cathedral interiors 
and other ancient buildings are so widely admired 
by both artists and the public. 





IMPORTANT SALE AT MESSRS. BOERNER’S, LEIPZIG 


On May 28th and 29th Messrs. C. G. Boerner, of 
Leipzig, will sell a fine collection of engravings and 
etchings by old masters, together with a number of 
XVIIIth century prints, from the collection of Fiirst Eugen 
Oettingen-Wallerstein, and at the same time two other 
old collections will contribute smaller groups of similar 
kind and quality. 

















ECCE HOMO Original Etching by Rembrandt 
Collection Furst Oettingen-Wallerstein 


As the catalogue will not be issued till after we go 
to press we can only give some general particulars of 
the sale. The first member of the Oettingen-Wallerstein 
family to collect prints was Wolfgang IV, who died in 
1708, and his nephew Josef Anton Karl carried on the 
collection; but the chief collector of the family was 
Fiirst Kraft Ernst, who by the end of the XVIIIth century 
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had assembled a great variety of French and English 
colour prints and other XVIIIth century engravings. 
As most of these prints have remained almost untouched 
in portfolios since that time the quality of them now 
is perfect: they include genre subjects after Wheatley 
Huet and others; portraits after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
P.R.A., Hoppner and Romney; colour etchings by 
Rowlandson ; portraits of historical interest, old views 
and naval prints. Of great importance is a fine series 
of Rembrandt etchings, including Rembrandt drawing 
at a window, “ Christ Presented to the People ” (here 
illustrated), several landscapes such as “ The Mil ” 
and “ The Three Trees.” 

Among other items are early engravings by mast: 
of different schools, such as Van Meckenem, Campagn 
and Robetta, Albrecht Diirer and his German conte: 
poraries, and of Rembrandt’s time there are other Dut 
and Flemish etchings, some beautiful Van Dyck etching ., 
and engraved portraits by Delff, Nanteuil, Masson ar i 
others. 
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COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART, 20, PORTMAN 
SQUARE, W.1. PUBLIC LECTURES DURING MAY, 
1935 


Professor A. Colasanti: The Problem of Ercole da 
Ferrara. April 30th, May Ist at 5.30 p.m. Free. 
Mr. Herbert Read: The Aésthetic Basis of Modern 
Art. Six lectures, May 2oth, 22nd, 24th, 27th, 29th, 
3Ist, at 5.30 p.m. Fee £1 1s. Mr. H. Ruhemann: 
The Technique of Old Masters and their Conservation. 
Four lectures, May 2nd, 3rd, 7th, 8th, at 5.30 p.m. Fee 
£1 1s. Professor Talbot Rice: Islamic Art. Six lec- 
tures, May gth, 16th, 21st, 23rd, 28th, 30th, at 5.30 p.m. 
Free. Professor Talbot Rice: Russian Art. Three 
lectures, May 13th, 14th, 15th, at 5.30 p.m. Free. 
Tickets on application to the Director, 20, Portman 
Square, W. I. 





PORTRAIT OF THE KING, BY JOSEPH SIMPSON 


The portrait of His Majesty appearing as 
frontispiece to this issue has been specially 
produced for Apollo by Mr. Joseph Simpson, 
who has made a name for himself by many 
Royal portraits, the first having been one of 
King Edward VII. 


This work attracted the attention of the 
King himself, who bought the original. Later, 
Mr. Simpson made a replica of it, and this 
now hangs in the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery of Edinburgh. 


Shortly afterwards Mr. Simpson was com- 
missioned to do a portrait of Queen Alexandra. 


At a later date Mr. Simpson produced a 
portrait of King George in naval uniform, 
the colour print of which is now much in 
demand by collectors. 


As no reprint of the present issue of Apollo 
is possible, it has been decided to publish 
our portrait of His Majesty in two states: 


I. 100 copies on hand-made paper, hand- 
coloured and signed by the artist, 
numbered from I to 100, at £5 5s. each. 

2. A limited edition printed in facsimile 
colour on hand-made paper, signed by 
the artist, at £2 2s. each. 


It is hoped that copies may be available by May 15th. 
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By Fred Taylor, R.I. 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


PICTURES & PRINTS - 
SILVER :- 


<\EGENCE 
OMMODE 


.ttributed to 
Caffieri 


“VENTS in the saleroom during March and the first week 
‘ in April were of moderate importance apart from the two 
4 pictures sales noted elsewhere. Auctioneers are undoubt- 


ly holding back their best pieces until the flood of visitors 
tracted to London by the Jubilee celebrations arrive. 
Both CurRISTIE’s and SOTHEBY’S, as will be seen by the notes 


on forthcoming sales, have important sales for May and June, 
and the sales of the Joel, Steinkopff, Heseltine, and Morgan Col- 
lections should alone make the season a memorable one. 

Despite the scarcity of objects of a really first-class nature, 
prices are showing a distinct upward tendency, the bidding at 
even some of the minor sales being of a most spirited character. 

Silver, as is indicated by the fine sale held at SOTHEBY’s, is 
still keenly sought for, and pieces only have to have some out- 
standing characteristic or be of exceptional rarity to realize high 
prices. 

Good furniture and china have been scarce, but the sales 
now scheduled to take place should more than make up for this 
temporary deficiency. 

PICTURES 


Though there are several important sales of pictures scheduled 
to take place later in the season, those which occurred in March 
were on the whole of moderate importance. 

The chief dispersal was that held at CHRISTIE’S rooms on 
March 29th, when pictures and drawings by old masters, the 
properties of the late Lady Helen Deane and others, and a 
collection of Rowlandson drawings, the property of Mr. A. P. 
Cunliffe, produced a total of £6,562. 

Most of the best prices were made for pictures from the 
Greystoke Castle Collection, the highest being £630 given for 
an interesting portrait of a “ Gentleman and his Wife,” said to 
represent Henry VII and Elizabeth Seymour, 15} in. by 18} in., 
by Joos van Cleeve. From the same source came a portrait of 
the third Duke of Norfolk, 32 in. by 23} in., by Holbein, £168 ; 
and a portrait of Philip Howard, grandson of the Earl of Arundel, 
184in. by 14}in., by Van Dyck, £147. ; 

Other pictures and drawings worthy of record were a pastel 
by J. Russell, R.A. ‘“‘ Miss Higginson and Son,” signed and 
dated, 35 in. by 274 in., which sold in 1910 for 290gs., now fell 
to a bid of £126; a portrait group of a man and his wife with 
four children, 19} in. by 244 in., by John Downman, £210; a 
portrait of a lady in white dress, 19 in. by 15 in., by the Rev. 


FURNITURE 
OBJETS 


BY W. G. 


PORCELAIN & POTTERY 
D’ART 


MENZIES 


Christie’s, 
May 2nd, 1935 


” 


M. W. Peters, £189; a pair of overdoors, “‘ Euterpe’ and 
“* Terpsichore,” 32 in. by 49in., by F. Boucher, £115 Ios. ; 
“The Banquet of Tereus,” on paper, 14}$in. by 20} in., by 
Rubens, £126; portrait of a gentleman by Holbein, 12 in. by 
} in., £241 10s. ; a gentleman in a red dress, 39} in. by 354 in., 
by Rembrandt, £525; Rear-Admiral Rainier, 29 in. by 24 in., 
by John Hoppner, R.A., £535; a ‘‘ Madonna and Child,” on 
panel with arched top, 34} in. by 20}in., by Starnina, £210 ; 
and a portrait of Maria, sister of Emperor Maximilian, 13 in. by 
10 in., by Bernhard Strigel. This last work, which in the Magniac 
Sale in 1892, made no more than 26 gs., now sold for £441. 

Among the Rowlandson drawings the chief was one of 
“ Barnet, Middlesex, 1812,” 11} in. by 17}in., which realised 
£89 15s. 

At the same rooms on the 22nd another miscellaneous 
collection produced a total of £3,395. Only four items call for 
record, these being a portrait of a child with inscription and date 
1596, 34}$in. by 26} in., by Marc Gheeraerdts, £141 15s. ; 
“The Holy Family,” 41 in. by 29 in., by Jordaens, £194 §s. ; 
“* A River Scene,” 12} in. by 20 in., by A. Willaerts, £141 16s. ; 
and “‘ A Road by a Canal,” signed with initials and dated 1646, 
264 in. by 35 in., by Salomon Ruisdael, £483. 

Modern pictures and works by the later Italian masters 
occupied CHRISTIE’s rooms on March 15th, and as is so often 
the case there were some rigid revaluations. The pictures were 
mainly from the collections of the late Lady Battersea and the 
late Lord Lawrence, of Kingsgate, the afternoon’s total amounting 
to £3,310. 

In the first-named property a charcoal drawing, ‘‘ Venus 
Astarte,” 19} in. by 23{in., by D. G. Rossetti, which, at the 
artist’s sale in 1883, made 120gs., now went for 2588.3 a large 
painting by Lodovico Cartacci, “‘ Sibylla Libyca,” 47 in. by 
113 in., made no more than §} gs., and 85 gs. were realized for 
a circular portrait of a young man by Sebastiano del Piombo, 
18} in. diam. 

The painting by Carracci first came into the saleroom at the. 
dispersal of the Marquess of Lansdowne Collection over a 
century ago, when it realized £267 15s. At the Hamilton Palace 
sale in 1882 it sold for £283 10s., and three years later, at the 
Beckett Denison sale its value fell to £105. 

Most of Lord Lawrence’s pictures showed a decline on 
their previous auction price, an exception being a painting by 
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Rossetti, “ Bocca Baciata,” 12}in. by 10}in., which made 
220 gs. as compared with 160 gs. in 1927. In 1897, however, 
this same picture sold for 315 gs. 

The anticipated revival of interest in the work of W. Etty, 
R.A., was not borne out by the prices realized for ‘five of his 
works. The whole lot went for under £200, and all showed 
a heavy depreciation on their previous saleroom value. ‘ Diana 
and Endymion,” 31 in. by 27 in., which made as much as £315 
in 1878, now made £54 12s.; “‘ Lover Angling,” 22} in. by 
21}in., £52 10s., as against £325 in 1883; ‘“‘ A Bacchanalian 
Revelry,” 19in. by 20}in., £52 10s. (£170 in 1851); and 
“Venus Resting on a Divan,” 9} in. by 134 in., £13 2s. 6d., its 
value in 1849 being £90 6s. 

Other depreciations in modern artists’ work were E. W. 
Cooke, “* North Sea Fishing Pincks,” 304 in. by 48 in. £38 (£483, 
Grant Sale, 1877); Henry Dawson, “‘ The Lock,” 314 in. by 
47h in., £34 13s. (£262 10s., 1883); Holman Hunt, “ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” study for the Tate Gallery picture, 
10 in. by 134 in., £99 15s. (£220 Ios., 1862) ; Cecil G. Lawson, 
“ Twilight Grey,” 24} in. by 204 in., £25 4s. (£294, 1912) ; and 
Sir J. E. Millais, “‘ Charlie is my Darling,” 41} in. by 26 in. 
£152 5s. (£357, Reiss Sale, 1900). 

There must also be recorded a portrait of Lady Elizabeth 
Knollys, by Clouet, 234 in. by 17} in., £152 §s.; a portrait of 
Perdita, 29}in. by 244in., by Lawrence, £113 8s.; and a 
sleeping child, by George Romney, 40 in. by 49 in., £199 Ios. 

There was little of importance in a sale of pictures and 
drawings, totalling £1,264, held at SoOTHEBY’s rooms, on 
March 13th. 

The highest price in the sale was £130 paid for a work by 
B. W. Leader, “ Fast Falls the Eventide,” signed and dated 
1900, 36in. by 60in.; “ The Morning Ride,” and another by 
Heywood Hardy, made £72; £78 was given for a pasture 
scene with cattle, by T. Sidney Cooper, signed and dated 1854, 
40 in. by 76in.; and a Triptych of the Flemish School, 25 in. 
by 16 in., went for £82. 

At Puttick & SIMPSON’s rooms, on March 28th, a small work 
by J. Pollard, “‘ Pike Fishing,” 9 in. by 11 in., signed and dated, 
realized £84. 

The April pictures sales opened well with the sale of the 
Allen collection of English water-colours at SOTHEBY’s on the 
4th, and the dispersal of the de Zoete collection of old masters 
at CHRISTIE’s on the sth. The first sale totalled £5,256, and the 
other just under £12,500. 

The sale of the Allen collection proved to be a most interesting 
affair, and though there was a depreciation in the prices of the 
drawings by Turner and David Cox the result altogether was 
very satisfactory. 

Most of the Turners were bought at the memorable John 
Taylor sale in 1912, when twenty of his drawings made over 
£35,000 between them, and prices generally were at the peak. 
Since then, too, several of these drawings had lost much of the 
brilliance they possessed twenty-three years ago, so that the 
comparatively moderate prices they realized was large anticipated. 

The chiet picture was the beautiful painting of Thun, 9 in. by 
114 in., which, though bought at the Taylor sale for 1,350 gns., 
now made no more than £280. There was a big drop, too, in 
the auction value of Sisteron: Basses Alpés, 7} in. by 11 in., 
which made only £230 as compared with 1,000 gs. in 1912. 
This picture, at the Quilter sale in 1875, sold for no more than 
92 gs. 

Four of the five Cox’s all showed a drop on their previous 
auction price, the purchase price of the fifth not being available. 
They were: “ Hardwick Hall, ” 18 in. by 23} in., £130 (£330, 
1893); “ On the Medway,” 19 in. by 29 in., £70; “* Asking the 
Way,” 8 in. by 12}in., £100 (£367 10s., 1873); “‘ Kenilworth,” 
13} in. by 17}in., £32 (£128, 1873); and “ Shrimpers on 
Lancaster Sands,” 6in. by 8} in., £52 (95 gs., 1913). 

As a contrast, there were distinct appreciations in the 
prices of some of the works by the men of lesser importance ; 
while an extensive landscape, 4} in. by 8j in., by Constable, in 
making £210, nearly doubled the sum it realized in 1912. 

An interesting scene of St. Paul’s through Blackfriar’s Bridge, 
8} in. by 6} in., by T. Malton, for instance, bought for £21 in 
-I912, now made {112 ; a “ Road Scene,” 11} in. by 10} in., by 
Paul Sandby, made £36 as against 3 gs. in 1912; while two 
drawings by J. R. Cozens, “‘ Entrance to the Tyrol,” 10} in. by 
14} in., and “ The Temple of Minerva, Medica, Rome,” 10} in. 
by 14} in., made £240 and £130 respectively. These were both 
from the Beckford sale in 1805, in which sale ninety-four 
drawings by Cozens made no more than £504. 
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The sale concluded with a few oil paintings, the chief being 
“Greenwich Hospital from the River,” 12in. by 17}in., by 
James Holland, which, bought at the Nettlefold sale in 1913 for 
260 gs.,now made £200. From the same sale came G. Chambers’ 
“ Blowing Bubbles,” 194 in. by 27} in., which made {19 as 
compared with £28 7s. in 1913. In the Albert Levy sale, in 
1876, this picture realized £189. 

Though there were some depreciations in the de Zoete sale 
at Christie’s several of the pictures realized more than double 
the sum paid for them by the late collector. 

The paintings by-J. Crome, for instance, sold particular!y 
well. ‘“‘ Wherries on the Yare,” 18} in. by 23in., bought in 
1888 for £400, made 750 gs.; and “ Yarmouth Jetty,” 17 in. by 
22 in., realized 500 gs. as against £273 in 1885. 





CARVED AND COLOURED DIPTYCH. 
circa 1400. Christie’s, May 2nd, 1935. 


Swabian, 


The highest price in the sale was 1,050 gs. given for a spirited 
painting by Albert Cuyp, ““ Homeward Bound,” 18 in. by 24 in. 
This was bought by Mr. de Zoete at his father’s sale in 1885 
for £535. There was another appreciation in the sale of a 
striking portrait of a gentleman, 45 in. by 37} in., by B. van der 
Helst, which also bought in 1885 for £367 10s. now made the 
enhanced price of 660 gs. 


EN GRAVINGS. 


SOTHEBY’S held one of their usual miscellaneous sales of 
engravings and etchings on March 19th and 2oth, when a total 
of just under £1,500 was realized for the 376 lots. 

The following are the lots which realized £25 or more: 
“Vue de la Ville de Genéve,” after J. J. Biedermann, aquatint, 
folio, £34; “* Vue de la Ville de Lausanne,” after the same, £38 ; 
a collection of 780 views relating to Guildford, Surrey, and its 
neighbourhood, £36; ‘‘ The Chesapeake and Shannon,” aqua- 
tint in colour, by Jeakes after Whitcombe, £25; “‘ Java and 
Constitution,” by R. and D. Havell, after N. Pocock, set of 
four aquatints, three of which are in colours and the other in 
brown, £44; set of seven aquatints, ““ Fox Hunting, 1818,” by 
T. Sutherland and R. Cooper, after H. Alken, £26; four water- 
colour drawings, “‘ Fox Hunting,” by H. Alken, £70; “ Mrs. 
Mills,” by J. R. Smith, after G. Engleheart, printed in colours, 
£25; and “ The Piazetta,” an etching by Whistler, third state of 
five, £58. 

At CHRISTIE’s on March 29th, two Diirer etchings made 
prices considerably in excess of those realized in their last 
appearance in the saleroom. 
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ART IN 
“The Coat of Arms with the Cock,” (B. 100) made 65gs. as 


against 19 gs. in 1894, and “ The Coat of Arms with Death ” 
(B. 101) went for 70 gs. as against 12 gs. in 1894. 


FURNITURE, CHINA, ETC. 


With one or two exceptions the sales of furniture, china and 
art objects held during March and the first week in April were 
of moderate importance. In fact, during March, the only prices 
of note were made at the sale of the late Lady Helen Rose Dewar’s 
collection on March 28th, when a total of nearly £6,000 was 
realized. At this sale, though the items for the most part were 
unexceptional, the bidding was of the keenest character, and as 
much as £882 was given for a charming Louis XV marquetry 
sriall table by L. Boudin, measuring 13 in. in width. 

Other prices were : A Charles II mirror in needlework frame, 
ai d borders of tortoiseshell, 32 in. by 30 in., £147 ; two George I 
walnut armchairs, £102 18s. and £183 15s.; a Louis XV par- 
qietry table, stamped R. V. L. C., 25 in., wide, £123 18s.; a 
I ouis XVI parquetry bonheur du jour, 26 in. wide, £220 10s. ; 

2 Louis XV marquetry commode, by D. Genty, 4 ft. 9 in. wide, 
{ (31 §s.; a panel of Paris tapestry, 9 ft. 5 in. by 13 ft. 3 in., 
> Fttth century, £157 10s.; and a late XVIth century Ispahan 
c rpet, 11 ft. 3 in. by 5 ft. rin., £210. 

At the same rooms on the 21st, in a miscellaneous sale totalling 
{ 2,580, a Chinese famille rose service of 94 pieces made £141 I5s., 
aid a marquetry commode and a pair of side tables said to have 
teen made by Sheraton. for Denton Peck, Yorks, sold for 
{ 183 15s. 

The sale of the de Zoete collection of bronzes, ceramics and 
t xtiles formed by the late Mr. Walter de Zoete at SOTHEBY’S 
ca the first three days of April was more distinguished for its 

ze than the quality of the items, the 375 lots producing £6,487. 

must be remembered, however that collectors at the moment 

have largely lost interest in the class of object of which’ the 
collection was mainly composed. 

On the first day only one lot attained the dignity of three 

gures, this being a Della Robbia statuette of a Virgin and Child 
which fell to a bid of £145. On the second day a Deruta ware 
pear-shaped vase, early XVIth century, sold for £105, while 
on the concluding day £310 was given for a bronze figure of a 
horse of the School of Riccio, and £125 for a small early XVIIth 
century tapestry panel of a hunting scene 6 ft. 7 in. by § ft. 3 in. 

On April 4th a miscellaneous collection produced just under 
{4,000 at CHRISTIE’S rooms, the most important lot being a 
Caucasian carpet, Kuba, XVIIth century, 15 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 4 in., 
which sold for £283 10s. An ivory head of a pastoral staff, 
4} in. by 4}in., French first half XIVth century, made £231. 
A fine XVIth century French walnut armoire went for £157 I10s., 
and a set of eight Queen Anne walnut chairs sold for £131 §s. 

Lord Revelstoke’s collection of ancient Greek pottery pro- 
duced a total of £2352 at Puttick & SIMPSON’S rooms on April 
sth, but prices on the whole were moderate, there being a great 
decline in interest on the part of collectors in this class of object. 
About half-a-dozen items passed the £50 mark, the chief of these 
being a black figure Krater, 550-500 B.c., which sold for 75 gs. 


OLD SILVER 

There was no sign of any abatement in the demand for Old 
Silver at SOTHEBY’S rooms on March 28th, when a collection from 
various sources made the excellent total of £6,325 17s. 3d. 
Throughout the afternoon bidding was of the most spirited charac- 
ter, and more than a dozen items made over 100s. an ounce. 

The outstanding item was a very rare James II double drinking 
cup in the form of two gourds interfitting (London 1685), which 
made £248 8s. at the high price of 920s. an ounce. Another 
important lot was an early Charles I bleeding bowl (London 1631), 
20z. 7 dwt., which at 820s. an ounce made £96 7s. This is 
the earliest bleeding bowl known to exist. There is one dated 
1638 in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and another, dated 1641, 
which was sold at SOTHEBY’sS rooms for 400s. an ounce last June. 

The sale opened with silver from the collection of the late 
Mr. W. M. de Zoete, several items in which made high prices. 
These included a Commonwealth small wine cup, maker’s 
mark C. S. (London 1656), 2 oz. 12 dwt., 320s. an ounce, £41 12s. ; 
a Charles II wine cup, maker’s mark R.N. (London 1662), 
70z. 14 dwt., 235s. an ounce, £90 9s. 6d.; a James II mug 


engraved with chinoiserie figures and plants, maker’s mark G. G. 
London 1686), 70z. 3 dwt., 215s. an ounce, £76 17s. 3d.; a 
William III cup and cover by Alice Sheene (London 1701), 
25 oz. 9 dwt., 102s. an ounce, £129 15s. 10d. ; an early Charles II 
K. (London 1668), 


tankard entirely plain, maker’s mark T. 
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26 oz. 17 dwt., 170s. an ounce, £228 4s. 6d.; and a George I 
tea caddy by Glover Johnson (London 1716), 7 oz. 6 dwt., 100s. 
an ounce, £36 I0s. 

Among the items sold all at, mention must be made of a 
Dutch oval cake basket, Amsterdam, XVIIIth century, 15} in. 
wide, 40 oz., £125, and a set of four decanter stands in 
Chippendale frames (London 1753), 6} in. diameter, £64. 

Then followed a few items the property of Admiral Sir Henry 
Pelly, the chief lot being a set of twelve George II three-pronged 
dessert forks of French design by Paul Lamerie, circa 1740. 
Some of the forks were, unfortunately, partly overstamped by 
James Scruder, so that the set went comparatively cheaply at 
43s. an ounce, £37 Is. 9d. 

Silver from the collection of the well-known antiquarian, 
the late Mr. Frederick Arthur Crisp, proved apart from one 
or two lots of moderate interest. There was, however, keen 
competition for a pair of tea caddies by Daniel Pontifex (London 
1801), 32 0z. 3 dwt., with the arms and crest of Admiral Viscount 
Nelson, Duke of Bronte, with his initials N.B., the final bid 
being one of £170. Among a number of early English spoons 
the chief was an Edward VI spoon with hexagonal stem (London 
1551), which made £32; while 64s. an ounce, £56 3s. 2d., was 
paid for a George I salver on foot, or tazza (London 1716), 
17 Oz. II dwt. 

The bleeding bow] already mentioned came from the collection 
of Mrs. Horace Waddington, of Godalming, and from the same 
source came two other important lots, a George I plain octagonal 
pepper castor of baluster form by Glover Johnson (London 1720), 
2 0z. 1 dwt., which at 220s. an ounce made £22 I1s.; and a 
William and Mary mug of chinoiserie design (London 1690), 
3 0z. 3 dwt., which went for 230s. an ounce, £36 4s. 6d. 

Then followed some foreign silver, most of which sold 
remarkably well. An early American bleeding bowl by E. 
Winslow, of Boston, Mass., circa 1700, went for £72; the same 
price was given for a Dutch tazza (Amsterdam 1600) and a 
German late XVIIth-century sweetmeat dish, 8 oz. 8 dwt., sold 
for the very satisfactory price of £145. 

Two other foreign pieces must be mentioned. A German 
silver-gilt rosewater ewer and dish, the ewer 124 in. high and 
the dish 244 in. diameter, by Lorenz Billet, of Augsburg (1690), 
and another by the same maker, the ewer 13} in. high and the 
dish 24 in. diameter, each of which sold for £180. 

Two lots must also be recorded amongst some silver sent 
to the saleroom by Lord Teignmouth from Mount Elton, 
Clevedon, Somerset. These were an early Norwich beaker of 
tall shape, late XVIth or early XVIIth century, 60z. 4 dwt., 
which at 330s. an ounce made £102 6s., and a Charles II porringer, 
maker’s mark R. D. with a coronet (London 1667), 6 oz. 11 dwt., 
which sold for 120s. an ounce, £39 6s. 

The last lot in the sale was Lord Halifax’s Temple Newsam 
mazer, English, circa 1470, though it having been mounted between 
1600 and 1630 with a scroll foot it was robbed of much of its 
value from a collector’s point of view. The huge prices paid 
for the Ferguson and Macgregor mazers—the first made £6,000 
and the other £10,000—led some to believe that this mazer, too, 
would make a sensational price, but the bidding stopped at 
£850, which under the circumstances must be considered 
eminently satisfactory. 

There was a little sensation in a modest silver sale held 
at CHRISTIE’s on April 3rd, when the afternoon’s total amounted 
to no more than £1,595. 

Half-way through the sale a George I small oval tray with 
scalloped and ribbed border, 6in. long, by Daniel Sleamaker 
(1719), 2 0z. 6dwt., was put up, and from a moderate opening 
reached the high figure of 980s. an ounce, £112 14s. 


COINS AND MEDALS 


On March 25th and three following days ry sold 
the extensive collection of coins formed by Mr. C. Browne 
of Bishop’s Stortford, Herts, the 752 lots producing ce £3,000. 
Most of the chief prices were’ made on the second day, when a 
Henry VII sovereign made £68 ; a Henry VIII sovereign, fourth 
coinage, £24; an Edward VI sovereign, second coinage, £34 ; 
another, third coinage, £70; an Elizabeth Ryal, second issue, 
£553; a James I Rose Ryal £26; and a Charles I Oxford Three 
Pound Piece £27. 

Prices on the other three days included an Aureus Julius 
Cesar and Octavius, £27; a Charles I Pound Piece, Oxford 
Mint, £26; a Carlisle Siege Shilling, 1645, £19; a Mary Gold 
Royal, 1555, £37; and a James V Two-thirds Bonnet Piece, 
1540, £16 
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At the same rooms on the 11th coins and medals from various 
sources totalled £576, the chief items being a Queen Elizabeth 
silver plaque engraved by Passe, £24; an Octavius Aureus, £26; 
and a U.S.A. Octagonal Fifty Dollars, 1851, of Californian 
Mint, the reverse engine-turned, £48. 


FORTHCOMING SALES 


On May 14th Curistie’s will sell the first portion of the 
important collection of Old English glass formed by the late Mr. 
Joseph Bles, which for the past eleven years has been displayed 
in the Loan Court of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

It is especially notable for the inclusion of a large number of 
unique and celebrated pieces, and has been got together by a 
recognized expert who has himself contributed to the literature 
of the subject an authoritative volume which treats exhaustively 
of the production of glass in this country during the XVI Ith and 
XVIIIth centuries. 

The collection ranges in date from the middle of the XVIIth 
century to the early part of the XIXth. It is the outcome of 
highly specialized study and knowledgeable selection. Mr. Bles 
did not collect for mere collecting’s sake, but built up in scholarly 
fashion piece by piece, so as to make the collection a complete 
survey of the history of English glass during the period quoted. 
It therefore represents to the student a comprehensive review 
of the development of the craft, the influences under which it 
passed, and its general evolution in regard to technique, taste, 
and workmanship. The variety, range and significance of its 
various sections form an eloquent object lesson as to what 
collecting should be. 





TWO JACOBITE GOBLETS 
One with portrait of the Young Pretender 
Bles Collection. Christie’s, May 14th 


The Bles collection is particularly rich in pieces of historical 
importance. The engraved Jacobite glasses include a remarkable 
proportion of examples of especial interest and rarity. Amongst 
them must be mentioned the famous Revirescit goblet, and the 
Audentier Ibo glass used by Prince Charles Edward Stuart in 
1745 when the Ladies of Edinburgh held a banquet in his honour. 

In point of scarcity of type, the engraved Williamite glass 
almost equals the Jacobite. There is the Irish drinking glass 
with cylindrical bucket-bowl, the only known example of its 
kind that bears in full the Orange toast to the “‘ Great and Good 
King William”; the rare engraved decanter with the King on 


horseback and the Irish harp and Stuart rose beneath his charger’s 
hoofs. 





SET OF TWO FAMILLE ROSE BEAKERS AND & 
VASE AND COVER. Yung Chéng. Christie’s, May 2m 


From the historical aspect supreme interest attaches to tlic 
celebrated Royal Oak goblet of 1663, so curiously light in weig!:t 
by reason of the “soda” in its metal, so strikingly vivacious 
in the style of the diamond point engraving of the portraits of 
Charles II and Katharine of Braganza, in honour of whose 
marriage it was made at the Duke of Buckingham’s glasshouse 
at Greenwich . . . a goblet which in spite of its acceptance of 
certain typically Venetian features, retains an essentially English 
character. It is interesting to compare with this piece the 
imposing covered posset bowl of early trailed and moulded glass, 
made some thirty years later for another royal occasion, the 
betrothal, or possibly the coronation, of James II. With its 
crown finial surmounting the lid, this is a very handsome specimen 
indeed in point of form, workmanship, the quality of the metal, 
and the respect paid to the fundamental nature of the material. 

Among the commemorative glass illustrating contemporary 
events, the collection includes examples as diverse as the wine 
glass, inscribed to “ Liberty and Wilkes,” its bowl engraved 
w.th a birdcage and bird, a rummer celebrating the St. Leger 
Stakes of 1830, a goblet in honour of the Victory of Quiberon 
Bay in 1759 with Britannia and her olive branch flanked by four 
ships in full sail, and the unique drinking glass engraved on the 
occasion of the death of Dean Swift in 1745. 

And, in addition to such items of outstanding character and 
importance, of which these are but a few instances, there is the 
admirable array of examples illustrating every known type of 
bowl, stem and foot, of cutting, moulding, fluting, of air twists, 
opaque twists, coloured twists, of tears, coils and knops, and 
these in such permutations and combinations as to render the 
whole as representative and comprehensive as it is possible for a 
collection of the kind to be. 

Earlier in the month at the same rooms the collection of 
modern paintings formed by the great engineer, the late Sir John 
Aird, is to be sold. The late Baronet’s taste turned towards 
the work of the Royal Academicians of the Victorian School, 
such as Sir Frank Dicksee, Sir Luke Fildes, J. C. Hook, Sir E. J. 
Poynter, Marcus Stone and Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema. For 
the work of the last-named he had a particular admiration, and 
there are four works by him in the catalogue, all of which were 
specially painted for Sir John Aird. The chief is a large work, 
“The Finding of Moses,” measuring 54 in. by. 83 in., which 
was painted after Alma-Tadema’s first visit to Egypt in 1902, 
though strangely enough he had then been painting Egyptian 
subjects for nearly forty years. It took him nearly two years 
to execute, and appeared in the Royal Academy Exhibition of 
1905. 

At that time the artist was receiving £5,000 and more for a 
picture, while even more than this was being paid for his pictures 
in the saleroom. 

Since then, however, tastes have changed, and the picture 
by Alma-Tadema and his contemporaries will undergo a drastic 
revaluation when they come under the hammer on May 3rd. 

In addition to “ The Finding of Moses,” Alma-Tadema is 
represented by another large work, “‘ The Roses of Heliogabalus,”’ 
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grin. by 854in., and two smaller works, “ When Flowers 
Return” and “ A Summer Offering,” each 14 in. by 20 in. 

The pictures by Sir Frank Dicksee include “ Chivalry,” 
j1in. by 534in., R.A., 1885, and “ Leila,” goin. by 49} in., 
R.A., 1892; by Sir Luke Fildes is “‘ La Giardiniera,” 554 in. 
by 37} in., R.A., 1908 ; by A. C. Gow, “ Death of the Kalifa,” 
52 in. by 82 in., R.A., 1901; by J. C. Hook, “ A Signal on the 
Horizon,” 32in. by 23in., R.A., 1857; and three works by 
Marcus Stone, “ Asleep,” 48}in. by 26in., R.A., 1883; and 
“Follen Out” and “ Reconciled,” a pair, 29}in. by 13} in., 
R.A.. 1884. 





AN EARLY ELIZABETHAN SEAL-TOP SPOON with a 
seal of a rare Baluster type, London, 1572 


A HENRY VIII APOSTLE SPOON (ST. THOMAS) 
London date-letter for 1545 and maker’s mark of Nicholas 
Bartholomew. Sotheby’s, May 30th 


After the Aird pictures come a number of water-colours 
from the collection of the late Sir William Méills, and a 
miscellaneous collection, the property of Mr. Julian G. Lousada, 
including works by Wilson Steer, Charles Conder, William 
Nicholson, James Pryde and Richard Sickert. 

SOTHEBY’S, on May 30th, are selling the interesting series of 
medizval and London spoons, formerly in the collection of 
the late Mr. H. D. Ellis and now the property of Lieut-Colonel J. 
Benett Stanford, together with a few early spoons from his 
personal collection. 

The extensive collection of provincial spoons formed by the 
late Mr. Ellis will be sold later in the season. The catalogue, 
which is copiously illustrated with specimen spoons and the hall- 
marks of the more important items, extends to about fifty lots. 
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Earliest in date are two XIVth-century acorn-knop spoons ; 
while dating from 1408 is a rare French Gothic spoon. Again, 
there is an early Apostle spoon, circa 1460-70; while other 
notable items are a number of XVth-century diamond point 
spoons ; two very early Maidenhead spoons, circa 1470-1500 ; 
a rare parcel gilt lion sejant spoon, 1450-70; Henry VIII 
Maidenhead and Apostle spoons ; Edward VI baluster and seal 
top spoons ; others of the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth and James I ; 
and a remarkable set of Charles II trifid tablespoons. 

A notable lot among Lieut.-Colonel Benett-Stanford items 
is a rare spoon with a lizard finial, circa 1300. 





A VERY FINE RECTANGULAR BOX. Painted in 
brilliant Mohammedan blue. 12 in. long, 8} in. wide, 4} in. 
high. The Russell Collection. Sotheby’s, Fune 6th 


Early in June SOTHEBY’S are selling the well-known collection 
of early Chinese blue-and-white porcelain of the Sung, Yiian 
and Ming dynasties, and some nice examples of enamelled 
porcelain of the Ch‘ing dynasty, the property of Mr. Charles E. 
Russell. 

There is an extensive series of early pieces, including an 
important dated vase of the Yiian dynasty, good examples of the 
Hsiian Té and Ch‘éng Hua periods, decorated wares in 
Mohammedan blue of the Chia Ching and Wan Li periods, and 
eggshell porcelain of the Ch‘ing dynasty. 

Many of the specimens have been illustrated and noted in 
standard works and periodicals on the subject. 

important dispersal of porcelain, furniture and tapestry 
from various well-known collections is to be held at CHRISTIE’S 
on May 2nd, 1935. The Chinese porcelain, much of which 
comes from the Morgan collection, includes some very fine 
K‘ang Hsi blue-and-white and famille verte and Yung Chéng 
famille rose pieces; while there is an exceptionally large pair 
of Ch‘ien Lung famille rose figures of pheasants, 26in. high, 
the property of Sir Philip Sassoon. Notable amongst the 
furniture is a fine Regence commode attributed to Reisener, 
and an important James I oak refectory table from Wroxton 
Abbey. 

Mention, too, should be made of a fine panel of Beauvais 
tapestry woven with a Boucher subject and signed F. Boucher. 


AMERICAN ART SALES 


The results of recent sales at the AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION’S 
galleries in New York show little improvement in the conditions 
which have marked the American art market since the wave of 
depression set in. Owners of really important collections are 
very wisely holding them back, while those that are offered 
achieve results which must be very disappointing to all 
concerned. 

The four days’ sale on March 13th to 16th of the Wanamaker 
collections, for instance, made little more than £10,000, over half 
this total being realized on the fourth day. On the first three 
days, in fact, only one lot reached three figures, this being an 
Italian early XVIIth century panelled walnut pharmacy room, 
10 ft. 4in. high, 27 ft. long, and 15 ft. wide, which went for 
the very moderate figure of £210. 

Prices on the concluding day were a little better, and included 
a George III silver tray with the royal arms of England by Paul 
Storr (London, 1812), 235 0z., which made £120, a moderate 
price, as it was apparently a piece with royal associations. 
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REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 


Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, should send a 


full description and a Photograph or drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. 


IN NO CASE MUST THE 


ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. No charge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in “ Apollo,” 





B.1. THE REV. R. T. D. LOWE. ARMS ON SILVER 
FLUTED SAUCER, DUBLIN, circa 1720. Arms: 1 and 4: 
Sable, a lion rampant argent, on a canton of the last a cross 
gules, Churchill; 2: Bendy of six (azure and or) a bordure 
(gules) Marbrook (?); 3: Per fess (or and argent) a fess per 
fess dancettee counterchanged, Phesant (?); 4: Per pale gules 
and azure a lion rampant argent, supporting a tree eradicated 
vert, Winston; on an escutcheon of pretence: Argent, on a 
fess gules three bezants, Jennings. The whole surrounded by 
the ribbon of the Garter and surmounted by a ducal coronet, 
all placed on an Imperial two-headed eagle surmounted by a 
princely coronet (as a Prince of the Holy Roman Empire). 





These are the Armorial Bearings of John Churchill, the great 
Duke of Marlborough, who married Sarah, daughter and co-heir 
of Richard Jennings, of Sandridge, co. Hertford. He was 
created Duke of Marlborough December 14th, 1702; Knight of 
the Garter March 14th, 1701-02, and a Prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire by the Emperor Leopold in 1704; he died at 
Windsor June 16th, 1722, being buried in Westminster Abbey. 
His widow, Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, survived until 
1744. The second and third quarterings are somewhat difficult 
to account for, as though the Duke was, apparently, entitled to 
several quarterings from the marriages of his Churchill ancestors, 
and to still others through his mother, Sarah, daughter and co-heir 
of Sir Henry Winston, the second and third quarterings engraved 


on the dish do not appear to have any connection with the 
families concerned. 


B. 2. MR. A. WEBSTER. ARMS ON CAROLEAN 
NEEDLEWORK PANEL. Arms: Argent, on a cross sable 


another throughout of the field. Crest: A dragon reguardant 
with tail nowed. 


These must be the Arms of Duckenfield, of Cheshire, though 
the Crest differs from that of Dockenfield, of Dockenfield in 
that county, the latter family using a pelican in her nest in piety. 


Probably the dragon Crest was used by a junior branch of the 
family. 


B.3. MR. FRANK SABIN. ARMS ON A PORTRAIT, by 
FRAY JUAN RIZZI, circa 1640. Arms: Or, a cross quarterly 
voided gules. Crest: A demi eagle displayed sable. 

Although the letter on the table in this portrait is addressed 
“A. L. Sig Cap Leone, . . . Gentile, Bastia” the Arms do 
not appear to belong to any family of that name. Several French 
families, however, bear these Arms or very similar ones, notably 
Carbonneau, Regnier de la Hay, and de Succre. 


B.4. MESSRS. SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW, BOSTON, 
MASS., U.S.A. ARMS ON GEORGE III SILVER TEA 
POT. Arms: Azure, a cross per cross ermine and or coun(er- 
changed charged with a fret enclosed by four lozenges gi les 
between as many falcons argent belled of the third, White; on 
an escutcheon of pretence: Argent, on a chief gules two bux «s- 
heads cabossed or, Popham. Crest: Out of a ducal corcnet 
per pale or/and gules a camel’s head azure eared gold on he 
neck a wreath of the first and second. 

This tea pot must have been engraved after 1812 for the R-y. 
Richard Walton White, of Upcerne, co. Dorset, J.P., Recto: of 
Wootton, Isle of Wight. He died December 2nd, 1854, hav ng 
married November 9th, 1812, Mary, only surviving child «ad 
heir of John Popham, of Kikehill and Shanklin, Isle of Wig) t; 
she died March 16th, 1856. 


B.s. MESSRS. WALTER WILLSON. 1. ARMS 
SILVER SALVER, by PETER ARCHAMBO, 1746-47. Arns: 
Barry of ten or and sable, a bend gules. Crest: Out of a du al 
coronet or an eagle displayed sable, beaked and legged gules 
The Armorial Bearings here displayed are those of Barker, of 
Kent and Middlesex. The shield in the rococo Chippend:le 
style is supported by a draped figure of Commerce with ships 
in the background, and in the base a youthful figure is packing 
two bales of merchandise, labelled No. 1 and No. 2 with initials 
“J. P. F.” As Francis Finch, son of Heneage, Earl of 
Nottingham, married an heiress of this Barker family, it is just 
possible that the initials “ J. P. F.” refer to a member of the 
Finch family, but this is entirely conjecture. The whole design, 
which is very elaborate, was probably copied from a Barker 
Chippendale bookplate, no copy of which, however, is in the 
British Museum Collection. 


B.6. MESSRS. WALTER WILLSON. 2. ARMS ON 
SILVER KETTLE, by JOHN BARBE, 1740-41. Arms: 
Argent, a lion rampant azure, over all on a bend gules three 
escallops of the field; impaling: Gules, on a bend between 
two bulls head erased or, three lozenges sable. 

These are the Arms of Taylor impaling Secker. 


B.7. MR.RALPH HYMAN. ARMS ON PAIR OF SILVER 
TEA CADDIES, by S. PANTIN, LONDON, 1704. Arms: 
Ermine, on a pile gules a leopard’s head jessant-de-lys or, Terrey ; 
impaling: Sable, three mullets or, on a chief of the second a 
demi lion rampant of the field, Ladkins. 


ON 





These caddies were probably made for William Terrey, of 
London, on his marriage to Mary, second daughter of Edward 
Ladkins, of Hellingdon, co. Northampton. 
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Bowl and cover in finest translucent pale celadon jade, the flat rim 
carved with a border of fungus heads, the cover surmounted with a 
longevity symbol. From the Summer Palace, Pekin 
Diameter 5} ins Kien-Lung, 1736-1795 








n these restless days there is peace and satisfaction in the perfect harmony 
of colour and craftsmanship of a Chinese work of art. Why not add one 
to pour home this Jubilee pear? 


Pile Sala Pale taletaletaletalatalatalasa! 


Our Galleries, open 10-6 daily, contain a splendid selection, at strictly 
moderate prices, of all the classic periods. Ff you cannot call we will 


gladly send our suggestions and photographs to meet pour requirements bp 
return of post. 





A written guarantee with every object 


SPINK & SON, Ltd. 


5, 6 & 7, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Tel.: WHITEHALL 5275, 3 lines ESTABLISHED. 1772 Cables: ‘“‘ JADEITE, LONDON” 
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MADONNA AND CHILD By Giovanni Bellini 


In a Private Collection 





A BELLINI 


MADONNA 


BY G. GRONAU 


house of a Venetian nobleman a 
picture was shown to me, repre- 
senting the Virgin enthroned 
ring the Child in her lap, I had the feeling 

t behind this picture a greater work of 

was visible, of which this one was but a 

temporary copy. It is not unusual with 

yvanni Bellini, that a composition of his 
sts even in various replicas without one 

\wing the origin from which they all descend. 

d one may call it a fortunate case, if one 

ypens to discover the original, as it was the 
2 e with this special Madonna enthroned. 

| dden for centuries in a private house in 
nice, it has lately been sold to an American 

‘ lector, who has kindly given the permission 
publish it for the first time. 

The reproduction in colour spares the 

ider the trouble of a long description of 

pictorial qualities, and so I shall immediately 
treat the important questions of its date and 
others, interesting the amateur as well as the 
student. 

I am aware of only one other picture by 
Giovanni Bellini showing the Madonna 
enthroned; of course, I am speaking of pictures 
created for private houses, not of his altar 
pieces. This picture I am speaking of is 
preserved in the Venetian Academy (No. 591) 
(Fig. I), and belongs to the artist’s early period, 
and I think I am right in dating the new 
version of the theme at about the same period. 
It is a fact not unknown to students of the 
development of this master that he is interested 
in a certain scheme of composition at a given 
moment, which he entirely abandons a short 
time later. The Venetian Madonna differs 
from our picture not only in the figure of the 
Child asleep there, awake here, but in her 
features in general. In the picture in Venice 
her body and even her hands seem to be 
adapted to the high and narrow throne, while 
in our picture Mary is of a more rounded and 
womanly appearance, in contrast to the virginal 
forms on the other picture. It is a step forward 
from the early period to the forms which Bellini 
will prefer later on. But the comparison with 
other pictures of the earlier stage of his career 


\ HEN about six years ago in the 


> 


Fig. I. THE MADONNA AND CHILD. 
By Giovanni Bellini In the Venetian Academy 


shows that this picture could not but belong 
to about the same time, and I may point out 
another contemporary work, the Madonna in 
the Lochis Collection in the Bergamo Academy 
(No. 167) (Fig. ID, where there can be found 
the almost identical structure of the face, the 
fine straight nose with the lightly vibrating 
nostrils, the same curved lips. 

The background, seen from both sides of 
the throne in a certain distance, is quite 
unusual. I have no recollection that I have 
ever seen with Bellini anything like this bit of 
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landscape : trees, through the stems of which 
the limpid sky is seen. I should even find it 
difficult to name any other Venetian picture 
showing this motif. No wonder with an artist 
like Giovanni Bellini, who was one of the 
greatest landscape painters and always set out 
for new discoveries in the surrounding nature. 
Only at his very last period some similar effect 
may be found, especially in the “ Orpheus ” 
in the Widener Collection, Philadelphia ; but 
in our picture, of course, we find the artist 
still in his primitive stage even as a landscapist. 

And here I could Enish these short notes, 
but there is a detail not yet mentioned which 
deserves our full notice—I mean the drapery 
of the mantle covering the Virgin’s whole 
figure. It is to our great astonishment that 
we find it again almost identical, with only 
some slight differences, in one of Bellini’s 
masterpieces, the Madonna in the centre of 
triptych in the Frari Church, Venice (Fig. ITI). 

It would be more than rash to conclude 
that in consequence our Madonna should be 
later than the Madonna in Venice. The figure 
of Mary as well as the Child exclude the 
possibility of a later date than the ’sixties or 
earliest ’seventies. But how explain the fact 
of the identity of the mantle with all its curves 
and folds and deepening shades? I do not 
think it so difficult to find the explanation in 
the habits then used in the studios of the 
painters. Modern critics have always to be 
reminded that in the Quattrocento the artists 
did not work like the freely creating artist of 
our time does, but that he ran a workshop, 
being more or less on a level with any other 
sort of artisan. For the production of the 
dozens of pictures—almost always Madonnas— 
they preserved cartoons of compositions as 
well as of details of body and drapery, if for 
no other reason than to be of help to their 
pupils. Time has almost entirely destroyed 
this material, but some very few drawings of 
the Venetian school are preserved to prove that 
this was in fact of common use in this period 
and this ambiente. 

I may mention as especially interesting a 
highly finished drawing in the Albertina, 
Vienna, where the drapery is given with all 
its details, while the Virgin’s body is only 
indicated (with exception of the head). Another 
Venetian drawing, also about 1500, once in the 
Lanna Collection, shows the drapery of a 
mantle around shoulder and arm (reproductions 


Fig. II 
MADONNA 
AND 
CHILD. 
At Bergamo 


By 
Giovanni 
Bellini 





Fig. III 
MADONNA 
AND 
CHILD. 
By 
Giovanni 
Bellini 


In The Frari 
Church, 
Venice 


of these two drawings are to be found in the 
first publication of the Albertina drawings, 


Plate 766 and Plate 1146).* Such a preparing 
sketch, done once for a painting, could always 
be used again, when the occasion demanded 
it, as it was the case here. 

The picture, to finally mention this 
important detail, is fully signed just below 
the base of the throne. Painted in white 
colour it shows the letters in classics of a rather 
stretched form, which one can often note in 
Bellini’s pictures of all periods. 

* Students may further compare PI. 33 and Pl. 44 in Parker’s 


most valuable publication on the North Italian drawings of the 
Quattrocento, London 1927. 
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THE MANDERSON COLLECTION OF XVIIITH 
CENTURY GLASS 


BY J. 


Fig. I. 
of the first half of the XVIIIth century. 


(a) A GLASS of the first decade of the XVIIIth century. 
(c) A GLASS with the Silesian stem. 


G. NOPPEN 


(B) A GLASS probably 
Circa 1725. 


British Museum, Manderson Collection 


century glasses, illustrated and described 

in this article, belong to the collection 

which was last year presented to the 
British Museum by Mr. Rennie Manderson. 
It has not yet, perhaps, attracted as much 
attention as its quality and variety merit ; for, 
pending the proper provision for its display, 
which has now been arranged, it was accommo- 
dated in a not very prominent position. The 
collection mainly comprises glasses made 
between 1700 and 1775. It includes some 
later pieces of which a few belong to the 
XIXth century; but these will not be dealt 
with here. It should be added that Mr. 
Manderson has made a valuable and much- 
needed contribution to the glass department 
of the museum, which was not by any means 
strong in the period covered by the gift. 

The glasses shown in Fig. I include two 
of the earliest pieces. (A) is typical of the 
first decade of the XVIIIth century. It has 
a straight-sided bowl and balustre stem formed 
by a heavy, pear-shaped knop, with a tear. 


Te interesting and beautiful XVIIIth 


The foot is folded, terraced and slightly domed. 
This glass is of a very pleasing form ; but the 
type embraces a variety of designs, many of 
which are less elegant. One which might be 
regarded as a development, shown at a recent 
exhibition, had a dumb-bell stem and high 
domed, terraced foot, a more elaborate but less 
satisfactory design. 

The fine glass with the Silesian stem (C) 
may be of about 1725. The straight-sided 
bowl has a deep base containing a tear, and 
there is a very long tear in the stem. The foot, 
which is joined to the stem by a knop, is 
slightly domed, terraced and folded. 

The central glass of the three (B) dates 
about the middle of the century ; but probably 
within the first half. It has a long bell bowl 
with a triple collar at the base below which 
is a knop. The short straight stem is joined 
by another knop to the foot, which is domed. 

The three glasses illustrated in Fig. II 
are interesting examples of similar type. (B) is 
an ordinary glass with trumpet bowl, drawn 
stem and plain foot. (C) has a taller trumpet 
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Fig. II (above) THREE GLASSES of similar type. (A) Bell bowl, plain stout stem with a tear, and a plain foot. (B) An 

ordinary glass with trumpet bowl, drawn stem and plain foot. (c) Has a taller trumpet bowl and a long tear in stem. 

Fig. III. FIVE GLASSES all of mid-XVIIIth century. (A) Has slender bell bowl with long, straight, clear twist stem. 

(B) Has a bell bowl of heavier type. (c) Has a heavy trumpet bowl and a tiny tear in base. (D) A rather unusual type, with 

bell bowl and stem adorned with spiral fluting. (£) Has a bell bowl, a corkscrew clear twist stem, and a domed foot 
British Museum 
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bowl, and the stem has a long tear. The foot 
js domed and folded. This is a glass of 
exactly the same type as (B), but altogether 
superior and slightly more elaborate in design. 
(a) has a bell bowl, a plain stout stem with a 
tear, and a plain foot. The peculiar juncture 
of bowl with stem should here be observed. 
This glass is clearly an experimental variation 
(not, perhaps, very successful) of the (B) type. 


Fig. IV. 
opaque twist stem. 


(a) A FINE JACOBITE GLASS, circa 1750, with double ogee bowl. 


is a rather unusual type of glass, reminiscent 
of those earlier Venetian glasses which Mr. 
Francis Buckley has suggested may have inspired 
the air twist motive. This has a bell bowl, and 
a stem adorned with close spiral fluting which 
gives the impression—even at close quarters— 
of an air twist. The foot is slightly domed and 
folded. (£) has a bell bowl, a corkscrew clear 
twist stem, and a domed foot. 


(B) Has a fluted bowl and spiral. 


(c) Has a plain, straight-sided bowl with fine spiral, opaque twist stem. (D) An earlier type, 


possibly made in first half of XVIIIth century 


Fig. III depicts five glasses, all of which 
are of mid-XVIII century date, and of their 
particular category they are early specimens. 
This is obvious from the forms of their bowls, 
as well as from the character of the twist stems. 
They might belong to the later years of the 
first half of the century; but, as will be 
generally allowed, the exact dating of drinking 
glasses is not possible. 

(A) has a slender bell bowl, and a long, 
straight clear twist stem. The _tear-like 
beginning of the twist (a “ primitive ”’ feature) 
may be clearly observed in the base of the 
bowl. The stem has a pretty, trailed knop. 
The foot is slightly domed. Every characteristic 
of this glass is found early in the century except 
the twist. The trailed ornament, indeed, is a 
legacy of the XVIIth century. (B) has a bell 
bowl of heavier type. (C) has a heavy trumpet 
bowl with a very tiny tear in the base, a drawn, 
clear twist stem, and a high domed foot. (D) 


The first half of the XVIIIth century was 
an active period in the sphere of glass making, 
and the British houses derived much influence 


from the Continent. From Germany came 
the art of engraving, which was fully established 
here by the middle of the century. Earlier 
in the century English glass is said to have 
been engraved abroad. The opaque twist— 
one of the most beautiful forms of stem—may 
have originally come from Bohemia. In this 
country Bristol was an early centre of its 
manufacture. 

In Fig. IV (A) is a fine Jacobite glass of 
about 1750. It has a double ogee bowl, 
engraved with the rose and thistle emblems, 
and a clear twist stem, a half-knop joins the 
stem to the plain flat foot; (B) has a fluted 
bowl, and a spiral, opaque twist stem with 
central spiral within the tape. The stem is of 
opalescent glass of singular beauty. The foot 
has a high dome. This is a specimen of 
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considerable distinction. It may be dated 
circa 1760; (C)- has a plain, straight-sided 
bowl and a very fine spiral, opaque twist stem 
with a central.rod (slightly wavy) within the 
spiral tape. The foot is slightly domed. This 
glass may be a little later in date than (B) ; (D) 
is an earlier type, and might have been made 
just within the first half of the century. It 
has a trumpet bowl with a drawn stem of very 
unusual character. It is in part fluted and in 
part twisted. The foot is terraced and slightly 
domed. 

The collection is not limited to wine or ale 
glasses, and a selection of other glasses is 
illustrated by Fig. V. The tall sweetmeat 
dish (A) is a handsome example of the first 
half of the century. It has a lipped bowl 
attractively decorated with a moulded diamond 
pattern. The slender, Silesian stem has a 
triple collar at its junction with the foot. The 
foot is high-domed and folded, and its rim is 
corrugated to answer to the diamond moulding 
of the bowl. The fine syllabub glass (B) has 
a fluted bowl and a high domed and folded 
foot. The next glass (Cc), in the form of a boot, 
is first noticeable for the excellent design of the 
bowl ; but the shape of the foot seems to rob 
it of some of its grace. The glass probably 
alludes to John Stuart, third Earl of Bute, 
who was Prime Minister, 1762-63, and to this 
date it may, perhaps, be assigned. The 
XVIIIth century produced a large quantity of 
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propaganda glass which by itself might form 
the subject of an interesting essay. The stand 
(D) is a beautiful glass of the first half of the 
century, and may be as early as 1730. It has 
a flanged rim, and the Silesian stem has a collar 
at the junction with the foot. The foot is 
high domed, and folded. 

All the glasses illustrated in Fig. VI, w th 
the exception of (A), may come within the first 
half of the century, and I shall consider them 
in what I suggest is their chronological sequen °c. 
The little toy glass in the centre (C) is .a- 
doubtedly an early example, hardly later thin 
1720. It has an elegant bell bowl, a pl: in 
straight stem, with knops at the junctu es 
with bowl and foot. It is chiefly remarkai le 
for its small size which may be judged from t ie 
fact that the glasses on either side of it are of 
normal dimensions; (E) has a very grace‘ ul 
trumpet bowl with collared base, and the ste n 
has close spiral fluting, giving the appearan-e 
of a twist. The foot is domed. This glass 
is similar to Fig. III (D), and I think the type 
of stem must have preceded the genuine air 
twist which, indeed, it seems to have been 
designed to imitate. It seems likely, therefore, 
that these glasses may be as early as 1740, and 
I draw attention to the early type of bowl. 
The glass illustrated in Fig. IV (D) is a close 
relative ; (B) has a straight-sided bowl with a 
concave base. The bowl is engraved with 
daisy flowers. The stem is an opaque twist 





Fig. V. (A) A TALL SWEETMEAT DISH, first half of the century. (8) A SYLLABUB GLASS with fluted 
bowl and high domed foot. (c) GLASS in shape of a boot, probably circa 1762. (D) Probably made about 1730 


British Museum 
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Fig. VI. 
(c) Toy glass, early XVIIIth century. 


XVIIItH CENTURY GLASS 


(A) Corkscrew twist stem, mid-XVIIIth century. (B) Engraved bowl, twist stem, mid-XVIIIth century. 
(D) Fluted bowl, twist stem, mid-XVIIIth century. 


(E) Spiral fluted stem, 


perhaps circa 1740 


bu ging out in the centre to form a knop. 
Tie foot is slightly domed; (D) is a very 
sir tilar glass, but the bowl has diagonal fluting. 
These two pieces may be the product of the 
saine glass house, and they have an experimental 
look. This suggests that they may have been 


made just within the first half of the century 
thus ranking with the earliest glasses of their type 


of stem. (A) is a glass of mid-XVIIIth century 
date with a straight-sided bowl and clear cork- 
screw twist stem. The foot is slightly domed. 

During the period which followed that to 
which the above-mentioned glasses belong the 
craft of cutting was developed, and the long 
twist-stem. glasses ceased to be made. The 
new method of decoration became surprisingly 
popular, and in order to give scope for its use 
glasses were designed with larger bowls. A 
good deal of old glass was doubtless destroyed 
to provide “ metal ” for the new types coming 
into fashion, and we are fortunate, perhaps, 
in possessing as many early examples as we 
do. No other period of English glass manu- 
factures is, I think, equal in interest to the 
first half of the XVIIIth century, and much 
new light has been brought to bear upon its 
progress by Mr. Francis Buckley. We are 
now able to trace the development of the 
industry as well as the changes and modifi- 
cations in the form and character of the glasses. 
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At this point, the sad thought occurs that 
cut glass came in just at the moment when 
the skill of the glass blower had reached its 
peak. A high standard had been attained in 
the art of engraving also; but it failed to last 
until the end of the century. The best work 
of this character was probably done round 
about 1750. We may regret that the “ ground, 
flowered and wormed glasses” which were 
advertised by Richard Matthews in 1749 had 
so brief a vogue. Before concluding I should 
like to remark that highly skilled glass-makers 
are not lacking to-day, and when not compelled 
to carry out over-extravagant designs turn 
out most excellent work. The art of the glass- 
blower is not among the lost. 

The glasses illustrated and described will 
be sufficient to show that in the Manderson 
Collection the museum has been presented with 
a very interesting addition to its glass section, 
and one which will prove helpful to students. 
The writer desires to put on record his thanks 
to the trustees of the British Museum by whose 
courtesy these photographs were taken and are 
here reproduced. He has further to thank 
them for permission to examine the glasses 
more closely than is ordinarily possible, and 
to express his gratitude to Mr. King and 
Mr. Cook for their kindness on the occasions 
of his visits. 





MR. KENNETH CLARK ON THE WINDSOR 


LEONARDO 


DRAWINGS 


BY R. R. TATLOCK 


R. KENNETH CLARK, Surveyor 
of the King’s Pictures, has now 
completed his labours in studying 
the celebrated collection of drawings 

by Leonardo da Vinci in Windsor Castle, and 
the material which he has accumulated on 
the subject has now been published.* The 
book consists of two volumes. The first 
deals with each drawing separately, and tells 
us all we are ever likely to know of this phase 
of Leonardo’s genius. The second is an 
album of beautiful reproductions. 

* “A Catalogue of the Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci in the 


Collection of His Majesty the King at Windsor Castle.” By 
KENNETH CLARK. 2 vols. (Cambridge University Press.) £5 5s. 


No. 12505. HEAD AND SHOULDERS OF A GIRL 
WEARING A CAP AT THE BACK OF HER HEAD. 
Silver point on pinkish paper 


No. 12726. HEAD OF A MAN IN PROFILE TO LEFT. 
Signed at the foot. Red chalk on white paper 


The compilation of the catalogue involved 
hardly any problems of authenticity. But the 
arrangement of the drawings in chronological 


order was another matter. This called for an 
immense amount of research work, much of 
which must have been sometimes tedious, 
but this form of hard labour has resulted, as 
in the case of well-remembered earlier efforts 
by the same author, not in tediousness so far 
as the reader is concerned, but in pleasurable 
instruction. In organising his material he has 
not contented himself, as so many of his 
professional forbears have done, with a mere 
perusal of the literature related to the King’s 
drawings, but has read, marked, learnt and 
inwardly digested it. As a reviewer I have, with 
some diligence, deliberately sought for flaws. ! 
expected to find few, but actually found none 
















The author has an altogether remarkable 
power of sifting evidence offered not only by 
original sources, but by the writings of previous 
scholars. He takes nothing for granted, but 
tests and re-weighs every assertion and every 
expression of opinion, often with important 
recults. Thus he convinces us through a 
short, closely knit argument that the delightful 
Botticelesque “ Female Figure” (12581) is 





No. 12581. FIGURE OF A WOMAN STANDING 
IN A-LANDSCAPE. Brownish black chalk on white paper 


not, as we have all been taught, a product of 
the first Florentine period, but probably 
Leonardo’s last drawing.’ This single instance 
is typical of many. 

The book traces the life history of the 
Windsor set of drawings since they were 
brought to England by Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, classifies them under the 
three headings—Studies of Horses, Caricatures 
and Profiles, and Anatomical Studies, and it 
deals exhaustively with dates, watermarks and 
bibliographical material. 
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A study of the book as a whole makes it 
clearer than ever that Leonardo was what is 
called a queer character. When considering 
the art of most other geniuses we find in their 
works clue after clue as to their personalities. 
We visualise in the Sistine chapel a painter of 
Dante-like moral brilliance and of almost 
terrifying dramatic force. To be in the presence 
of a picture by Raphael is to be in the presence 
of a gentle and persuasive intelligence, sensitive 
to a fault. Looking at a Fra Bartolommeo is 
like looking, as through a window, into the 
mind of a man very austere, self-critical, 
serious to the point of moroseness, interested 
in making maps of the visual world, and yet 
with all his lugubriousness, somehow lovable. 

The King’s Leonardos offer no oppor- 
tunity for such simple analysis. In all the 
literature dealing with them and with Leonardo 
himself there is no convincing reconstruction of 
his personality. This is just as true of that 
iiterature as of the literature dealing with 
Shakespeare. The supremacy of his genius is 
felt rather than understood. 

The oddness of Leonardo’s outpourings in 
different media, for he was not only a draughts- 
man and painter, but a sculptor, architect, 
engineer, poet, mathematician, philosopher and 
aeronaut, have defeated even Mr. Kenneth 
Clark, who admits that “‘ The workings of 
Leonardo’s inexhaustible mind are so fully 
represented at Windsor, that the perfect 
catalogue could only be made by a student 
whose range of interests was almost as wide 
as Leonardo’s own.” That “the workings of 
Leonardo’s inexhaustible mind” are discernible 
yet inscrutable, is clearly demonstrated through 
Mr. Clark’s book. The impression left is that 
the artist’s mind ‘‘worked,” if ever a mind did, 
but that it failed to lead him towards fresh 
esthetic experiences. So that there is nothing 
surprising in the fact that there has been such 
confusion about the different dating of some 
of the drawings. 

Work normally carries a man, be he an 
artist or an ordinary mortal, from one stage 
to the next in a continuous progress. In the 
case of Leonardo it was otherwise. The 
machinery of his mind failed to carry him 
from one place to another. There is little 
essential difference between the early drawings 
and the late, so that differences of opinion as 
to dating are not unexpected. His mind was full 
of energy, but it was a stationary engine, not a 
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locomotive. Or, to alter the metaphor, Leonardo 
was, like Peter Pan, the boy who never grew up. 
The restless brain of the artist compelled 
him to record his thoughts on these drawings 
in handwriting readable only by the most highly- 
trained experts in calligraphy and, as Mr. 
Clark remarks, even when the words are 
deciphered, they are found to have no connec- 
tion whatever with the subject matter of the 
drawings on the margins of which they appear. 

The only person who has ever, as far as I 
know, tried to deal with the problem of this 
strange being’s psychological outfit was Dr. 
Freud, whose essay, every whit as queer as 
any of Leonardo’s writings, was published in 
1922 by Messrs. Kegan Paul. I do not recom- 
mend it to the squeamish, but deep delvers 
like Mr. Clark may be interested to be reminded 
of it. The general reader may judge for himself 
the degree of coherence in such entries in 
Leonardo’s diaries as: Of SHOEMAKERS. Men 
will take pleasure in seeing their own works 
worn out and destroyed. Of DREAMING. 
Men shall walk without moving, they shall 
speak with those who are absent, they shall 






Drawing No. 12417. Pen- 
and-Ink over black chalk on 
blue-grey paper 
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hear those who do not speak. Of ScuLPTurE, 
Alas! whom do I see? The Saviour crucified 
again. (McCurdy’s translations.) 

Clearly Leonardo’s genius had a streak of 
madness in it, and perfectly sane people, with 
the possible exception of trained psychologists, 
are not to be expected successfully to analyse 
his personality. But all of us who appreciate these 
Leonardo drawings—and who does not ?—=are 
free to consider the sane and more important 
aspect of the master’s achievement. Such a con- 
sideration leaves the impression that Leonar lo 
became a superman whenever he took his p:n 
or pencil in his hand. And as we travel throu sh 
the long series now happily in the safe custo ly 
of the King, we feel again and again that here 
was a man devoured by an intellectual curios: ty 
that had come to be a passion, whose ve-y 
vagueness would have left him inarticulzte 
had it not been for his superb gift of draught s- 
manship. Every good biographer, and in Mr. 
Kenneth Clark we have one of the first water, 
must have something in common with his hero. 
What these two share is the quality I have 
described as intellectual curiosity. 


STUDY OF A _ TREE, 
with straight trunk from 
which branches spring half- 
way up, the foliage only 
slightly indicated 
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“THE INDIAN PERIOD OF EUROPEAN FURNITURE” 


lV. 


BY RALPH EDWARDS AND K. DE B. CODRINGTON 


the “ Mass Table,” between 1610 and 1620 in 

our previous article. We now turn to a brief 
consideration of the technological aspect, on account of 
its pearing on chronology and origin. As to the priority 
of v neering in Europe, there can be no room for doubt ; 
tho gh the history of this most important process still 
aw: ‘s thorough investigation. Taking the evidence of 
ext. it examples easily accessible, we have already cited a 
pa’ of Italian folding doors of the late XVth century which 
illu ‘rate the transitional phase; and it was in South 
Eu ope and Germany during the following century 
the the process was perfected in conjunction with 
m: juetry, hand-cut veneers of about ;in. thick being 
co. tantly used at that time. The technique was not 
m: ‘ered in England until after the Restoration, no 
do >t on account of our isolation and because English 
ca’ enters and joiners were down to that time, in 
E, \yn’s phrase, “ very vulgar and pitiful artists,” if 
ju zed by Continental standards. Inlay in the solid 
wc d had remained the normal English method until 
m: quetry was introduced by French and Dutch 
cr. tsmen, probably about 1670: it is notable that English 
ex mples representing an experimental phase do not 
ap ear to survive, if we except a few small boxes in 
wi ich the pattern is pegged down in a thick sheet of 
veneer. 

European marquetry in its earlier phase may be 
considered under two heads : (1) Geometrical ornament, 
especially associated with Venice; (2) “ Picture 
Marquetry,” i.e., the representation of figures and 
architectural scenes, which reached its technical apotheosis 
in Germany ; though Vasari refers its introduction to 
Paolo Uccello, comprehensibly enough in view of his 
pre-eminence as an exponent of perspective. In India, 
modifications of both styles are found within definite 
technical limitations. For instance, the ground instead 
of being formed of a single sheet of veneer, is built up 
compositely ; indeed, the Indian craftsman obviously 
had such difficulty in laying a veneer ground that in the 
stand of the Mughal cabinet (Article II, March Apollo, 
page 131), the figures on the borders are set in a plastic 
composition, probably lac, which simulates a dark veneer. 

A distinctive technique of veneered marquetry, of 
which the priority may definitely be assigned to Europe, 
is identifiable on many of the cabinets of Group 2. 
This consists of a veneer of thin transverse sections cut 
from composite bundles of rods of divers colours and 
materials so assembled as to supply the geometrical 
pattern, and then inserted as part of the veneer. This 
technique is exemplified in the so-called alla certosina 
marquetry associated with bone carvings of the school 
of the Embriarchi, which may be dated by the fully 
documented screen in the Cathedral at Pavia. As we 
have already pointed out, this technique survives in 
India to the present day, being known as “Bombay Work” 
or Sadeli. Birdwood mistakenly asserted that it was 


“\N_ stylistic evidence we dated the Mughal 
( } marquetry furniture, of which the key piece is 








Fig. I. DRAWER FROM A WALNUT CABINET 
WITH RENAISSANCE CARVING ON _ FRONT. 
Spanish. Early XVIth century 





Fig. II. DRAWER OF INLAID EBONY FROM A 
CABINET. Spanish. Dated 1621 





Fig. III. DRAWER FROM A CABINET INLAID 
WITH BONE. Spanish. Circa 1600 
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introduced from Persia in the XIXth century, but apart 
from the caskets discussed here, it is to be found on 
XVIIth-century doors in the Palace of Amber. As a 
rough-and-ready method of differentiating between East 
and West in objects of this class, it may be pointed out 
that in the Oriental examples, Persian and Indian, metal 
is introduced. Essentially the same technique is repre- 
sented in the local industry known as “ Tunbridge Ware.” 





Fig. 1V. DRAWER FROM AN OAK CABINET inlaid 
with bone and mother-of-pearl; traditional method of 
English dovetaiiing. English. About 1660 


The priority established for Europe in the matter of 
veneering is equally apparent when we turn to construc- 
tion. Dr. Slomann’s claim thatthe Jacobean cabinet at South 
Kensington, inlaid with bone and mother of pearl, is of 
Indian origin can be refuted on this ground alone. The 
drawers have grooves at the sides running on bearers and 
are constructed with the primitive kind of dovetailing 
which first appears in English furniture at the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign. It will be seen from Figs. IV and V that 
in the drawers of the Elizabethan buffet and the cabinet of 
fifty years Jater, the method of construction is identical 
as regards the sides and front; while we know of nothing 
even remotely resembling it in the whole range of Indian 





Fig. V. DRAWER FROM A WALNUT SIDEBOARD ; 
primitive method of English dovetailing. English. About 1600 


furniture. In the joinery of drawers as in veneering, we 
again find England lagging far behind the Continent. It 
will be remembered that Portugal was the first European 
state to establish regular trade relations with India; and 
since for this purpose Spain and Portugal may be regarded 
as one, the three examples of drawer construction 


illustrated afford a highly instructive comparison with 
the method employed by contemporary Indian craftsmen, 
In Fig. I from a cabinet with Renaissance carving on 
the drawer fronts and dating from early in the XVIth 
century, fine V-shaped dove tailing has already emerged, 
the like of which in England is not found until Charles []’s 
reign. The same technique is found in Fig. II, dated 
1621, in conjunction with a downward projection of the 
drawer front which in this case is rebated to receive the 
bottom and sides. Fig. III, a drawer from a cabinet 
decorated with geometric marquetry, is put together ‘1 a 
similar way, but being made in soft wood and on a sr vall 
scale, the cutting of the dovetails is cruder. Taking i ito 
account the form, size, construction and decoration for 
the last comparison should be made with earlier Ita an 
examples) we put this type of cabinet forward as he 
probable source of inspiration for the Indian chests . nd 
caskets of Group 2. In all three of these Spanish cabir ets 
the drawers are mitred at the angles, a method of junct on 
for which we have found no Indian parallel. 

The method of construction employed in In: ia, 
uniform and continued over a long period, is illustra ed 
in Fig. VI. It will be seen that the dovetails are of he 
coarsest kind, a palpable misunderstanding of the princi le 
involved. As they are not V-shaped, they do it 
adequately discharge their function, and as a strong 
adhesive was not available, pegging was resorted to in 
many instances ; hence the significance of the palm pegs 
already referred to as a proof of indigenous workmanship. 
Here it will be noted that the junction with the 
front is effected by rebating, the bottom being merely 
pegged to the sides. Since the side and bottom pieces 
were cut to a length, the bottom projects beyond the 
back. In other examples the side pieces as well as the 
front are rebated to take the bottom. By way of con- 
trast, in the earliest Spanish example cited, Fig. I, the 
bottom is pinned to sides and back, while in Figs. II and 
III it is rebated on back, sides and front, a refinement 
found in no Indian example. 

The Mughal cabinets of Group 2 represent a long 
series. We have now, on the basis of -decoration and 
construction, dated the earliest examples in Jahangir’s 
reign, between 1610 and 1620; but on the strength 
of the Mughal decoration alone other examples may be 
assigned to the periods of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb. 
After that Mughal ornament becomes so degenerate 
and hybrid that a reliable chronology cannot be estab- 
lished. In some of these later cabinets, probably dating 
from the middle of the XVIIIth century, degeneracy 
is far advanced: the veneer is coarsened and the bone 
details are crudely inlaid into it. Fretted panels and 
panels of tortoiseshell or ivory elaborately etched are 
often applied to the drawer fronts and carcase. At the 
same time the construction shows a number of variations 
departing from the normal practice of earlier times. 

Of possible sources of technical inspiration, on the 
basis of the dates of the Charter Companies, England 
is eliminated because, as we have shown, English cabinet- 
making, based on an oak technique, affords no paralle! 
with the Continent—or with India. The same may 
be said of Holland, a country which did not achieve 
paramount influence until much later, the capture of 
Malacca from the Portuguese in 1641 marking the 
inception of Dutch ascendancy. Spain and Portuga! 
were, among the countries in direct contact with India, th: 
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CHAIR, carved and turned ebony; based on a European model. Batavia or Ceylon under Dutch 
influence. Circa 1660 
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Fig. VI. DRAWER FROM A CABINET illustrating the 
Indian method of construction. Indian. Late XVIIth century 


most advanced in technical accomplishment. Their 
tradition of fine craftsmanship was, naturally enough, 
derived from Italy (Portugal was in the closest and most 
intimate relations with Genoa), and the Italian marquetry 
writing cabinet at South Kensington, bearing the arms 
of the Emperor Charles V (dated 1558), may be cited as 
a notable example of the finished construction which 
was successfully imitated by the craftsmen of the 
Peninsula. It should be remembered, moreover, that 
the Jesuits were the chief agents in India for European 
cultural influence up to the missions of Hawkins and 
Rowe in 1608 and 1615, and as the Christian Court 
paintings, to which we have already referred, testify to 
their activities, so the structural details of the cabinets 
reinforces the concrete evidence of the Portuguese 
inscription on the “ Mass Table.” 

In answer to our opening question as to whether 
the Indian groups under consideration served as models 
and set a fashion in the West, or owe their own origin 
to Western influence, we have adduced sufficient evidence 
on a basis of comparative chronology for maintaining 
(1) that the forms of furniture, cabinets, tables and 
stands in Groups 2 and 3 are derived from Western 
models by a process of adaptation rather than repro- 
duction ; (2) that in construction and decoration—dove- 
tailing, mitreing, veneering and marquetry—the priority 
in technical accomplishment incontestibly belongs to 
the West; (3) that in spite of the well-known instances 
of the introduction of Western craftsmen into India, in 
neither of the groups of furniture which we have 
examined is there any evidence that they had any 
appreciable influence on the native tradition of crafts- 
manship. Finally, the furniture under review, far from 
being made of imported deal boards or of the oak which 
Dr. Slomann assures us was sent out in vast quantities, 
is throughout constructed of indigenous woods. Although 
references to Indian inlaid cabinets are neither frequent 
nor unequivocal in lists of imports, surviving examples 
prove that the importations were on an enormous scale, 
such cabinets being abundant in English country houses 
to-day. It is clear that in the XVIIIth century they 
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were mounted in England on walnut or 
mahogany stands which were specially made 
for the purpose. The stands, unlike those 
made for Oriental lacquer cabinets, were 
almost invariably severely plain in striking 
contrast to the elaborate decoration of the 
cabinets they supported. 

Indian construction, then, in the main 
reveals a naive misunderstanding of Western 
methods : the same is true of the reproduc- 
tion of Western forms in response to the 
insatiable demand for objects representing 
European taste. We shall devote the nxt 
number in this series to illustrating in 
chronological sequence some of the mist 
curious Indian misunderstandings of Western 
models. 


Fig. VII (below). CHAIR, ebony inlaid with bon. ; 
based on a European model. Indian. Ea: 'y 
XVIIIth century 
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THE ARMADA JEWEL By Holbein 


To be sold with the Morgan Collection of Miniatures at Christie’s, June 24th - 27th 


(From a drawing by Mr. A. S. G. Finney, in the possession of 
Mr. Valentine Smith.) 
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THE RUSS 


BY TAMARA 


IAN TABLE 


TALBOT RICE 


The Exhibition of Russian Art opens on June 4th and will continue to the middle of Fuly. 


NHERENT in the Russian is a fondness for delightful, 
elaborately decorated and finely worked objects for 
ndoor use. The exterior of his house might be 
irab, almost shabby, with plaster peeling off its 

fac.de, yet indoors everything would be at its neatest 
an. brightest. In fact a highly polished samovar, a 
ga y embroidered cloth, and a table set with fine 
pe celain and lovely plate appear almost as the epitome 
of his taste. 

(n medizval times, however, the average Russian 
w. unable to boast of such possessions ; 
o: y his ruler, whether a petty prince of 
K v, a grand duke of Muscovy, or a tsar 
of Aussia, was in a position to acquire fine 
m al work. Objects preserved in Russian 
m seums prove that these men were 
in »ortant collectors and generous patrons 
o; the metal workers of their day, and it 
is .o be greatly regretted that so few of 
tr things which they commissioned have 
vived to present times. Most silver 

gold objects of early medizval date 

of a secular character were called in 
m the Imperial and State treasuries by 

Tsar Mikhail (1613-1645), the first of 

Romanovs, and melted down as 
lion to defray the costs incurred 
oughout the political disorders which 
irked the first decade of the XVIIth 
ytury. Of all the objects which had 
evoked the wonder and admiration of 
foreign visitors to XVIth-century Moscow 
only a loving cup or a ladle-shaped vessel 
remain here and there to testify to the fine 
craftsmanship of the medieval Russian 
metal worker. 

Surviving examples of XVIth-century 
metal work are more numerous, for 
although many objects of this date were 
melted down at the time of the troubles, 
many more had been produced than at 
any former period. The establishment 
and consolidation of the Muscovite Empire 
(1462-1703), the final overthrow of the 
Tartar Yoke (1480), and, consequently, the 
dawn of a period of comparative prosperity, 
all helped to develop a taste for beauty and 
luxury, and led to the employment of 
many an artist and metal worker in the 
State. The conquest of Kazan in 1552 
and that of Astrakhan four years later 
once again brought Russia into close 
touch with the Near and Middle East, 
and intercourse with the metal workers’ 
centre—Ispahan—was easily established Fis. I. (a) 
by means of the Caspian trade. route. SM™rY (© 
Moscow’s reawakened interest in filigree 
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enamelling, is doubtless the result of these political and 
commercial events. 

Enamelling had been practised in Russia from very 
early times, but until the XVIth century it had generally 
been reserved for the decoration of objects of an 
ecclesiastical character, and it had usually been executed 
in the cloisonné technique so favoured in Byzantium. 
Though Russian enamellers in this technique never 
acquired the purity and depth of colour obtained by the 
skilled Byzantine craftsmen, some of them, and more 





SILVER SPOON decorated with niello and gilding. XVIIth 


) SILVER SPOON decorated with enamel. (c) SILVER SPOON 


decorated with niello and gilding. XVIIth century. 
Zolotnitzky Collection and Photograph 


and in incised metal work, as well as in Will be included in the London Exhibition of Russian Art 
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particularly those of Caucasian origin, already displayed 


marvellous decorative qualities and a superb mastery of 


design. With the newly developed fashion for enamelling 
which flourished in XVIth and XVIIth-century Russia, 
a demand arose for enamelled objects of a secular 
character. The Russian craftsmen met it with a 
series of superb creations mostly designed for the 
dining table. The three spoons illustrated in Fig. I 
serve as admirable examples of the ease with which the 
craftsmen could adorn such objects, at times combining 
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(1741-1762). 
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TEA SET in white enamel with applied silver decoration. 
rare, and this set is unique, since it is both unusually complete and remarkably elaborate. 


These objects, insidious in colour and subtle jp 
line, have always satisfied Russian taste; throughout 
two centuries—the XVIth and XVIIth—they succeeded, 
furthermore, in fully answering to the dictates of fashion, 
In the XVIIIth century, however, when the 
westernisation of Russia was already an accomplished 
fact, colour, and this in Moscow also, fell out of favour, 
and a fondness for even the most subtle of schemes 
came to be regarded as a somewhat barbaric and 
uncivilized taste. Classicism and the austerity on which 
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At the best of times objects of this type are extremely 
Period of the Empress Elizabeth 


Size of tray 28 cm. by 25 cm.; jug 17cm. high. 


Zolotnitzky Collection and Photograph 
Will be included in the London Exhibition of Russian Art 


enamelling with filigree work, at others achieving their 
effect by an able use of niello. The more sumptuous 
objects were wholly decorated either in painted or in 
champlevé enamel, and their designs often represent 
a curious blending of Italian and Eastern influences ; 
yet the local elements predominate and both in their 
treatment and in their colour schemes these beautiful 
objects remain wholly and unmistakably Russian. 
Their colours are particularly distinctive throughout, 
for a range of salmon pinks, turquoise blues, dull white, 
buttercup yellow, pistache green and navy blue prevail, 
forming colour schemes utterly different from those 
found either in Eastern or in Western art. 
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it is based were first adopted as a creed by St. Petersburg 
in a desire to share the tastes and trends of Western 
Europe ; towards the middle of the century they were 
resorted to throughout the country for their own sakes, 
and a desire for purity of line and of colour became a 
veritable passion, the severity of a Voltaire the standard 
by which all things were judged. Many a gaudy trifle 
perished as a result, but enamelled objects were too 
much beloved in Russia to be altogether foresworn. 
Instead they had to conform to the new style. To do 
so colour was wholly banished from them, and they 
appeared either in a white of undisputed purity or 
in a navy blue of unquestionable severity. Their only 
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of the loveliest services in existence. yet it clashed and seemed garish when set by the side 
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Fig. IV. A BASKET from the service miade for the Knights of the Order of St. Vladimir. 
Gardner’s factory, 1785. 
A. Popoff’s Collection Will be included in the London Exhibition of Russian Art 


tion consisted of a design formed of a number In the XVIth and XVIIth centuries pottery had 
\| silver ornaments projecting from their enamelled always been used in Russia, and this was of so fine a 
» (Fig. II). Tea and coffee services were fre- quality that it had never looked out of place when laid 
y made in this technique, and they constitute close to the brightly coloured enamels of the period, 





Fig. II. A DISH AND BASKET from “ Her Majesty’s Private Service ” 
A. Popoff’s Collection. Will be included in the London Exhibition of Russian Art 
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Fig. V. PLATE from the service made for the Knights 
of the Order of St. Andrew. Gardner’s factory, 1777 
A. Popoff’s Collection 
Will be included in the London Exhibition of Russian Art 


of the single-coloured- XVIIIth-century enamelled 
services. Russia, like the rest of Europe, developed a 
longing for fine porcelain. Peter the Great was the 
first to take active measures to discover the secret. of 
its production; he did not succeed in doing so, but 
his search led him to import Dutch makers of 
Delft to the country, thereby coming a step nearer his 
goal. His daughter, the Empress Elizabeth, was equally 
determined to learn the secret. 

The Empress Elizabeth was a very able woman, and 
one who deserves greater fame than that which has been 
accorded to her. Placed between two supremely great 
rulers, Peter the Great and Catherine II, her accom- 
plishments pale in comparison to theirs, her achieve- 
ments fade into the background. Nevertheless, she was 
a daughter worthy of Peter the Great, and although she 
did not introduce startling innovations nor pass any 
sensational reforms, she held her ground. She even 
did more than that, for instead of merely standing still, 
she proceeded steadily to advance along the road her 
father had mapped out. To cite but some of her 
activities-in the cultural sphere, we find that she was 
responsible for the foundation of the Academies of 
Fine Arts and of Science, that she patronised and 
furthered the development of the theatrical arts, and that 
it was she who finally took the steps which led to the 
establishment of the Imperial Porcelain Factory in Russia. 

It was in 1745 that the Empress imported a certain 
Christopher Conrad Hunger from Thuringia, who 
claimed to possess the secret of manufacturing porcelain. 
Once he had arrived, however, it became obvious that 
he knew as little of it as most people interested in the 
matter, and it was only two years later when the Russian, 
Dmitri Vinogradov, took control of the work that 
porcelain was first produced in the country in what 
later became known as the Imperial Porcelain 
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Manufactory. Visitors to the forthcoming exhibition of 
Russian art will be fortunate for they will see here 
(Fig. IV) a basket and a dish of the first dinner service 
produced in Russia for the Empress Elizabeth, which 
is known by the title of Her Majesty’s Private Service, 
Its decoration is formed of a relief trellis work of violet 
and gold additionally adorned with multi-coloured 
flowers, the whole being strongly reminiscent of Meissen 
work of the period. 

Throughout the reign of Catherine the Great the 
factory turned out a quantity of objects, but a private 
factory now rose to vie for the Imperial patron. ge, 
Founded in 1767 by an Englishman called Gard er, 
who had emigrated to Russia, it succeeded in obtair ng 
a greater part of the Court’s commissions. Amo: gst 
these orders was one for the dinner services of the var) »us 
orders—those of St. George, St. Alexander, St. And ew 
and St. Vladimir—intended to be used once a year « ily 
for the annual banquet given by Knights of the Or: er. 
Fig. IV illustrates a fruit basket from the service of he 
Order of St. Vladimir which will also be on view in 
London at the exhibition of Russian art, to be h-ld 
at 1, Belgrave Square, from June 4th to July 11h. 
More successful is the service of the Order of St. And: -w 
(Fig. V), where the essentially XVIIIth-century tre :t- 
ment of the Order’s arms and insignia is very well doe. 
But perhaps the most famous as well as the loveliest of 
all Russia’s great XVIIIth-century services is the one 
which Catherine the Great commissioned early in her 
rule from the Imperial Porcelain Manufactory for the 
Count Gregory Orlov (Fig. VI). Painted in gold and 
blue, and harmoniously combining heraldic features 
with the elements of classic design and with XVIIIth- 
century Russian costume, it ranks with the finest examples 
of armorial porcelain in existence. Such is its beauty 
that it is well able to share the honours of the dining table 
with the superb white or navy blue enamels of the period. 





Fig. VI. A PLATE, a CUP and a SUGAR BOWL from 
the service ordered in 1762 by Catherine the Great for Count 
Gregory Orlov. Imperial Porcelain Manufactory 
A. Popoff’s Collection 
Will be included in the London Exhibition of Russian Art 
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SILVER SPOONS OF THE RESTORATION 


e BY NORMAN GASK 

7 (The following article, with the one which appeared in March, forms a complete 

ot history in miniature of the eleven historic varieties of ancient English silver spoons.) 

d 

n handle, the Apostle being St. Peter, with his emblem 
a key. 

ie This spoon is recorded in wills and inventories of 

fe the same family for 200 years, with the initials of two 

c. generations on the back of the bowl and stem. Pricked, 

r; or pounced, on the bowl-back are the two marriage 

8 initials and date “‘ W. F., E. G., 1672,” and engraved on 

st the back of the handle “ E. G., C. P., 1721.” It was 

is shown at the Charles II Exhibition in 1932 and at the 

vs Royal Academy in 1934. (Fig. I.) 

ly The advent of the Tudors saw the appearance of two 

r. new types, the Slipped-in-the-Stalk and the Seal-Top. 

ie The Seal-Top, introduced about 1525, was inspired by 

4 the capital of a Gothic column. The latter portion of 
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Fig. I. APOSTLE. Charles Fig. If. SEAL-TOP. Un- 

Il. Example, St. Peter. 7} in. usually heavy, with large 
A marriage spoon head. Date 1679-80. 
Author’s collection Lionel Crichton’s collection 





ITH the coming of the Restoration most of 

the famous types of Medieval, Tudor and 

early Stuart spoons, with their artistic tops, 

hexagonal stems and graceful fig-shaped 
bowls, had ceased to be made. Acorn-head, Diamond- 
point, Wrythen-knop, Maidenhead and Lion Sejant, 
illustrated and described in the March issue, had all 
disappeared. 

The only surviving variety of the terminal-figure 
pieces was the popular Apostle, which continued to be 
wrought in the early part of the reign of the Merry 
Monarch, particularly in the Provinces. An interesting : . ee 
West of England specimen is shown in the illustrations. a Dag T bys og Fig. IV. PURITAN. Circa 
This is a massive “ heirloom ” example, a marriage spoo on _ = 

ple, age spoon, 


“i : Commonwealth, 1651-2 Victoria and Albert Museum 
7 in. long, with an oval bowl and flattened hexagonal Victoria and Albert Museum 








Fig. V. Another variety of 
PURITAN SPOON. Date 
1665-6. Dug up in Chelsea 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
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the reign of Charles I witnessed the first production of 
the famous Puritan. These three types—Slipped-end, 
Seal-Top and Puritan—also continued to be made in 
late Carolean times, although not-afterwards. The top 
of the spoon, which goes by the curious name of the 
Slipped-in-the-Stalk, appears to have been sliced off at 
an angle, just as a gardener slips a plant-stalk. (Fig. III.) 
The earliest published reference to this type is in the 
will of Thomas Rotheram, Archbishop of York, dated 
1498, which mentions a dozen silver spoons “ slipped in 
lez Stalkes.” 

The persistent belief that this type owes its origin to 
the alleged practice of Puritan soldiers slicing off the 
heads of Apostle spoons as irreverent is thus shown to 
be pure fable. The same fallacy is responsible for the 
Slipped-in-the-Stalk being frequently miscalled a Puritan 
spoon. That remarkable austere variety known as the 
Puritan was introduced into England in the 1630’s, an 
example in the London Museum bearing the London 
marks for 1632-33. Although a favourite in the Common- 
wealth period, the majority of the Puritan specimens now 
in existence have the hall-marks of Charles II’s reign. 
(Figs. IV and V.) 

The stem of the Puritan spoon seems to have been 
evolved by the simple process of hammering out the stem 
of the hexagonal Slipped-in-the-Stalk. The result was a 
two-sided flat stem like a strip of tooth- or shaving-cream, 
having frequently, although by no means invariably, two 
notches cut at the extreme top of the stem. The bowl, 
for the first time in the long history of the English spoon, 
is spade-shaped ; that is, narrowing at the lip and not 
at the junction with the stem. 

From the Puritan was evolved the equally famous 
but somewhat fanciful Trifid, Lobed-end, or Trefoil 
spoon, the first of the true rat-tails and the particular 
quest of the “ small ” collector of to-day. This type is 
sometimes miscalled the Pied-de-Biche because of the 
supposed resemblance of the top of the handle to a 
hind’s foot. The Lobed-end is said to have been intro- 
duced from France owing to the influence of Charles II’s 
foreign wife. It was sometimes referred to in contem- 
porary documents as a “‘ French ” spoon. 

It appears, however, to have been a logical develop- 
ment of the Puritan, the two slight nicks or notches 
frequently found cut at the top of the Puritan piece 
being deepened in the case of the Trifid, so that it has 
three distinct lobes, turned slightly upwards. The early 
plain Lobed-end, with its thin flat stem, seems other- 
wise, when viewed from the front, closely to resemble 
the Puritan. 

In the majority of Trifids, however, the leopard’s 
head, or other town-mark, is no longer punched in the 
bowl but on the back of the handle with the other marks. 
An inspection of the back of the bowl reveals a very 
striking difference. This is the appearance of a long, 
clearly-defined rat-tail halfway, or further, down the 
back of the bowl, for the first time in the history of 
old English silver spoons. 

The Lobed-end is one of the ancient spoons whose 
relatively small cost brings it within the reach of the 
collector of modest means, and some confine their 
acquisitions to this one variety. This type retained its 
popularity during the reigns of James II, William and 
Mary and William III, most of the Lobed-ends ceasing 
to be made a few years after Anne had ascended the 
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Fig. VI. TRIFID or LO ‘ED- 


END. Showing dec 
handle. Dated 1679 


Victoria and Albert M 
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Fig. VII. TRIFID OR 
LOBED-END SPOON, 
showing decorated bowl-back 
and rat-tail. Date 1679-80 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


Figs. X and XI 

TRIFID 
TEA, COFFEE OR 
CHOCOLATE SPOON. 
Enriched with engraving 


QUEEN ANNE 
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throne. This type shows numerous variations of the 
lobed top and rat-like tail. 

The backs of many of the bowls and the upper 
portions of the fronts of the stems are often beautifully 
decorated with lace-like foliage and scrolls in relief (Figs. 
VI and VII), and these varieties are the especial quest of 
collectors, commanding considerably higher prices, other 
things being equal, than the plain examples. Lobed- 
ends made in Germany and the Netherlands in the late 
XVIIth and early XVIIIth century, by the way, closely 
resemble the English pieces. 

An interesting Flemish “ In Memoriam ” Lobed-end, 
from the author’s collection, in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, is almost indistinguishable from an English 
Trifid of the time of William and Mary, apart, of course, 
from the marks. It bears, engraved on the back of the 
bowl, in addition to the name of a man and the precise 
date of his death in 1714, an inscription which, 
translated, reads as follows : 


““O Men, as you are, so I was 
And as I am, so you will become.” 


A plain Lobed-end, made in the English provinces 
and with marks known as “ unascribed,” may be acquired 
on occasion for £2 or £3 or less, whereas a Charles II 
London-made decorated “ lace-back” brings often as 
much as {10 or more, or {100 for a true set of six. 

Apostles, Puritans, Seal-Tops and Slipped-in-the 
Stalks all ceased to be made with the end of the reign 
of the second Charles. 

Lobed-ends during the reign of James II found a 
rival in a new variety which bore a shield-shape top. 
Spoons with Lobed-ends are sometimes described as 
cat-head-rat-tail spoons, the top vaguely suggesting 
the silhouette of the head of a cat. The Shield-Top 
spoon actually represents, in form, a Lobed-end from 
which both outer lobes have disappeared. (Fig. IX.) 
Shield-Tops are sometimes also known in the modern 
sales room as Dog-Nose-Ends. The majority of the 
Shield-Tops encountered by collectors date from the 
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time of William III. They disappeared, generally 
speaking, with the Lobed-ends early in the reign of 
Queen Anne. (Fig. XII.) 

About the year 1705 an entirely new form of rat- 
tailed spoon was introduced and continued to be made 
for approximately a quarter of a century. The flatness 
of the entire stem, which had persisted since the coming 
of the Puritan type, now disappeared, and, although a 
much-thickened end turned still upward toward the face 
of the spoon, a sharp rib ran from the top to half-way 
down the front of the stem. This type is frequently 
termed the “ Hanoverian ” pattern, because its appear- 
ance coincided roughly with the accession of the House of 
Hanover in the person of George I. 

With its introduction the centuries-old reign of the 
picturesque ancient English spoon was at an end. 

As for the astonishing changes in spoon fashions 
at the Restoration and afterwards, the Civil War 
doubtless exercised a material influence. Hosts of 
early Stuart, and even Tudor, spoons, including the 
Lion Sejant and Maidenhead types, like other ancient 
silver that can never be replaced, must have been melted 
down both by King and Parliament. 

Such varieties as the Lion Sejant and the Maidenhead 
were never made again by Restoration silversmiths. 
How many hundredweights of precious silver spoons 
went into the melting pot to make money with which to 
pay the troops and provide munitions will never be known. 

Melted down, however, they were. Masses of 
plate, including spoons, were heaped up in Guildhall 
by the citizens of London in support of the cause of 
the Parliament, and other towns and cities followed 
suit. To cite only one example: The “ History of 
the Antiquities of Great Yarmouth,” published in 
Norwich in 1772, gives a list of donors to the 
Parliamentary cause and their gifts as including :— 


“Robert Wakeman . . . nine spoons in coarse 
silver, weighing 14 oz. at 4s. 6d. per oz.” 

“ William Burton, 59 0z. plate, one spoon best 
and four coarse spoons . . . and a bodkin ” 

“* George England, 91 oz. and seven silver spoons.” 

“* William Bridge, fourteen spoons.” Etc., etc. 


, _ Fig. XIII. GIANT CHARLES 
Butler, champion of monarchy, thus ridicules them iI TAUNTON APOSTLE 


in Hudibras, Canto II :— SPOON. Length 8 in. 


St. James the Greater with Staff 
and Pilgrim’s Cap on _ back. 


“A thimble, bodkin and a spoon 
Did start up living men as soon Pricked date on nimbus “1670.” 
As in the furnace they were thrown.” 


Quantities of plate, including spoons, were also 
7 pated melted down for Charles I’s siege money. One of his 
Fig. IX. SHIELD TOP famous Siege-pieces which recently came to light had 


(From Author’s Collection) 


OR WAVED END. been fashioned merely by hammering out, shaping and 
Showing rat-tailed bowl-back. 


L stamping an old spoon-bowl which had actually managed 
Date 1709-10. By Thomas in its L : : 
Spackman. Pricked initials ‘%® tetain its Leopard’s Head mark in the process. 
and date indicate this was a 
marriage spoon. 
(From Author’s Collection.) 
Fig. XII. (Left) SHIELD-TOP 
QUEEN ANNE TOY OR SNUFF 
SPOON. 3}in. long. 


Property of Mrs. Norman Gask 


Victoria and Albert Museum 
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By Augustus John, R.A. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


BY HERBERT FURST 


rl year’s Academy cannot fitly be noted 

without a reference to two pictures which 

s are not in it and a painter who is no longer an 

* Associate of this institution. The painter is 
Mr. Stanley Spencer, and the two pictures are “ St. 
Fra cis and the Birds ” and “ Lovers,” both by him. 
Th Academy does not like these two pictures, though 
it a2 pears that they do not object to the same artist’s 
“Pulders” and ‘“ Workmen in the House.” One 
wo: ders why. Poor Mr. Spencer seems to be in the 
lat’ Dr. Fell’s position: he is not liked; “ the reason 
wh I cannot tell.” I think I can, though. The Royal 
Ac iemy is an academic body, but is itself not quite 
sui what this means—otherwise its members would 
ne -r have elected Mr. Spencer as an Associate. To 
do them justice, however, Mr. Spencer seems equally 
un ertain or he would never have “ stood” for the 
As ociateship. The fact, of course, is that painting is 
an entirely non-committal occupation. Anyone except 
a lind person can paint, anyone can call himself a 
pe ater, just as anyone, except a dumb person, can talk 
ar call himself a talker. Even if he talks nonsense 
he is still a talker, and may be a good one—a brilliant 
01 The moment, however, the word academic is 
ad ied as a qualification the situation is changed. An 
ac.demic painter must only paint certain things and 
in a certain way, and that way is like a lawyer’s or a 
pa:liamentarian’s, prescribed by precedence. Not that 
the way prevents Academicians or lawyers or parlia- 
mentarians from expressing nonsense, only it must be 
the same type of nonsense that has been expressed 
before—that is the essential point. Now I will be 
perfectly frank and say that in my opinion Mr. Stanley 
Spencer often—though not always—“ talks ” complete 
nonsense ; I will go further and assert that in my opinion 
Mr. Spencer is never happier than when he is in the 
completely nonsensical mood, and then in mortal fear 
lest the slightest infusion of sense might spoil the effect. 
(That I do not care for his particular humour is 
irrelevant.) The Academician, on the other hand, is 
terribly atraid of being nonsensical: he always tries to 
be rational; his nonsense is always unconscious. He 
is as solemn as the canons of art by which he swears. 
But he is also afraid of being looked upon as old-fashioned, 
the very thing upon which he should pride himself. 
Hence his occasional lapses—as when he voted for 
Mr. Spencer or Mr. Sickert, for that matter, though the 
gulf between these two is almost unbridgeable. The 
Academy was, therefore, I think, right in its action 
but not sufficiently ruthless ; it should have “ chucked ” 
not only Mr. Spencer’s pictures, or at least four of 
them, but also at least two of Mr. Sickert’s, namely, 
“ Miss Cristoforides ” and “ The Viscount Castlerosse.” 
In so doing, however, it would, in my opinion, have 
got rid of the worst and the best two pictures in the 
exhibition. If the Academy stood firmly on its prin- 
ciples, if “‘ painting ” implied only the sort of activity 


practised by, say, Mr. Munnings, Mr. Russell Flint, 
Dame Laura Knight and Mr. Cadogan Cowper—and 
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** PEACE IN HER LONELINESS.” 
N. Wales 


The Lledyr Valley, 
By S. J. Lamorna Birch, R.A. 


on the whole these painters seem to typify the kind of 
activity it favours—then, obviously, neither Mr. Sickert’s 
buoyant sense as expressed in the “‘ Viscount Castlerosse ” 
not Mr. Spencer’s painstaking monsense should have 
had a “ look in.” 

Meantime one must suppose that the Hanging 
Committee rejected the ironical nonsense of Mr. Spencer’s 
“Lovers ” and the irreverent nonsense of his “ St. 
Francis ” on account of the subjects, and that they were 
afraid to reject Mr. Sickert’s ‘“‘ Miss Cristoforides ” 
because his other paintings, and especially his “‘ Viscount 
Castlerosse,” are authoritative beyond academic question. 

Curiously enough Mr. Spencer’s only “ common 
sense ” contribution, ‘“‘ The Scarecrow,”’ executed in a 
technique that reminds one of William Dyce, is lopsided 
in design and not nearly so good in this respect as “ The 
Builders.” 

Amongst the portrait painters Mr. Glyn Philpot 
stands out as an academic painter who has almost, if not 
quite, mastered his academicism. The qualification 
results, to my mind, from the introduction of certain 
irrelevant detail in the portraits. For instance, “ Cecil 
Higgins, Esqr.,” sports two china doves and “ Mrs. John 
Howeson ” a parrot. One knows, of course, exactly why 
they are there, but they do not do what was intended ; 
they are there in colour but not in the design as form. 
The accessories of the artist’s ““‘ Glen Byam-Shaw, Esqr., 
as ‘ Laertes,’”’ do their job much more successfully, and 
the delicate and charming “‘ The Lady Melchett ” is, 
without such aids, one of the best paintings in the whole 
exhibition. Interesting comparisons could be made also 
between different portraits of one and the same sitter, 
such as “‘ Lord David Cecil,” painted by Mr. Augustus 
John and Mr. Henry Lamb. Both are admirable paint- 
ings, but unless Lord David Cecil is subject to extraordi- 
nary changes of mood he cannot be the wilting esthete 
of Mr. Lamb’s likeness and the alert intellectual of 
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Mr. John’s. On the other hand, the identity of Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham in the two portraits painted of 
him by Mr. McBey and Miss Cathleen Mann is obvious, 
but I think Miss Mann’s is the better work. Another 
very attractive portrait is Mr. Harold Knight’s “ Miss 
Ethel Bartlett,” which looks as if Holbein and Whistler 
had stood over him whilst he was painting, giving him 
somewhat contradictory advice. This is nevertheless 
modern academic eclecticism at its best. Ingratiating 
in rather the same way is Mr. Gerald Brockhurst’s 
irrelevantly named “ Zeitgeist,” a young lady in Chinese 
costume, a symphony in grey and black ; but his other 
portraits painted in the same manner, only more so, 
are displeasing on that account. All the virtuoso 
qualities of technique are displayed in Mr. W. G. de 
Glehn’s “‘ Lady Berry and Her Daughter.” Hung in 
the Academy of 1901 or thereabouts, it might have been 
mistaken for a Sargent and consequently praised as the 
clou of the show. 

Mr. Munnings’s extraordinarily brilliant technique, as 
displayed in all his contributions this year, and never 
better, also belongs rather to that time and place; and 
perhaps Mr. Eve’s contributions likewise, though his 
touch is much lighter—and the better for it. His 
portrait of the present Lord Mayor of London is well in 
the Rembrandt-Reynolds tradition, his “‘ Kyra Nijinsky ” 
owes something to Frans Hals, “‘ The Rt. Hon. George 
Lambert, M.P.,” being probably his best. But what is 
one to make of Mr. Meredith Frampton’s “ Portrait of 
a Young Woman,” cold and hard as stone in its rigid 
perfection? How with such a neighbour Mr. James 
Fitton’s “ Eve” could “ get in” and even on to the 
“line” is one of the puzzles of the academic mind ; 


but give me Mr. Fitton: his “‘ Eve ” would at least not 
“ freeze’ one, quite apart from the fact that she is a 
piece of colourful paint. For that reason I also admire 


his skied “‘ Side Show ” : it is human humour and living 
paint. We should pay our tribute to two veterans : 
Monsieur Jacques Blanche, who has, I think, rarely done 
anything better than this “ Portrait of Mr. James Joyce,” 
and Mr. Gunning King, whose “ Market Day,” done in 
the now more popular pre-impressionistic manner, is as 
good or better than the more impressionistic treatment 
of his subjects which, through innumerable reproduc- 
tions, made his name a household one amongst the 
average citizens of the ‘nineties and early nineteen 
hundreds. It is now “ bad form” to be interested in 
the subject of a picture, but I confess myself Philistine 
enough to be amused by Mr. Belcher’s “ Mourner,” 
only regretting that the humour of the subject is not also 
sustained by the technique which is solemn. 

Already at the limits of my space, I have not nearly 
exhausted even the short list of those whose names at 
least I desired to mention. There is one thing, however, 
that should be said : 

The Academy should really make up its mind whether 
is is an academic body with a standard of art constitu- 
tionally fixed, and in accordance with which it claims 
to be the arbiter of taste for the British Isles, or whether 
it is merely a body of artists who judge art as the man 
in the street does, namely, by what he happens to like 
or dislike. 

It is bound to be attacked, whatever attitude it 
adopts—that is the fate of academies always—but at 
least the public would know where it stands. 
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THE VISCOUNT CASTLEROSSE By Richard Sickert, R.A. 


(Copyright reserved for owner by *‘ The Royal Academy Illustrated’) 








SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


BY KINETON PARKES 


HERE is no doubt that although the sculpture 
forms only an eighth of the exhibition, in its 
unostentatious way it is more than equal to any 
~ other eighth of the pictures, drawings and prints. 
Only in the latter is an approach made to practicality, and 
the reason seems to be that in these some degree of good 
tec! nique is essential. This is so with the sculpture, and 
goo | technique in plastic and glyptic is by no means absent 
fro'. the sculpture section. It is particularly striking 
in he carved work which has made wonderful strides 
du: ng the last twenty years. Then it was exceptional— 
ba: ing the mechanically carved marble pieces, which 
ha: oily are tending to become rapidly less in number— 
no it is general. It is true that this year some of the 
re gnized carvers of the last few years have reverted 
to nodelling, but there are on the contrary modellers 
of ecognized ability who now show what they can do 
wi 1 the chisels. 

David Evans has an outstanding example of carved 
sc \pture in wood, definitely suggested by what the artist 
he seen carvers doing lately. It proves him a master, 
fo it is a thoroughly straightforward piece of work— 
hi ‘‘ Madonna and Child,” decorative and stylised, its 
st ong sturdiness makes a definite appeal. It is the 
fir.t piece in the Central Hall, and there, too, is the 
w od group of “Cupid and Psyche” by another 
m deller, George H. Paulin, a pleasing piece; and 
Janes Woodford’s “ Daphne,” a carved isolated relief 
figure on pollard oak in which good use is made of a 
serviceable sculptural material. In the Lecture Room 
there are quite a number of nice small things—a head 
by Alec Miller for instance—and some of greater import- 
ance. Richard Garbe has a fine head in wood, “ The 
Phrygian Cap,” which shows all his suave command 
of material, and Arthur Ayres a direct-carved bole, 
“ Erda,” which is well worth the study of his fellow 
sculptors. Alfred Oakley must be looked on as a 
pioneer carving sculptor of to-day, and good examples 
of his work is the wood statuette of St. Francis and the 
head “ Christus,” a good piece of ecclesiastical work of 
the conventional type. If this artist put a little more 
vigour into his work it would improve it. It is pleasant 
to be able to welcome Edith Gabriel to the ranks of the 
wood-carvers with her statue “ The Dancer,” which 
has some originality. Ernest Webb’s “ Sigurd” is a 
wood relief ably handled for a difficult technical problem, 
but the most arresting piece in the medium is the large 
statuette in dark wood, “ Maya,” by H. Rosenberg- 
Fleck, a subtly executed example of unusual form- 
structure. 

In stone there is also a worthy display, commencing 
with the impressive group “ Creation,” by William King, 
and the important relief of many figures by Francis W. 
Sargent. It is certain that in every work of this sculptor 
there will be accomplishment and learning, and often 
a technical problem. In “ Twenty Years After” all 
these points are dealt with. Winifred Leverhill is a 
newcomer and makes a good place for herself with 
“ Rhythm,” a statuette-group carved in a fine bit of 
verde di prato, and a Portland stone “ Praying Girl.” 
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A Roman stone statuette of a three-quarters girl’s 
figure by George Day is called “ Youth,” and is a 
pleasing work. Edgar Frith’s relief group, “ The 
Dancers,” in stone arrests one by its workmanlike 
craftsmanship and its literal rendering of the material, 
the tool marks being left as part of the design. The 
Hopton wood “ Girl Figure” by Thomas Wright and 
James Woodford’s Roman stone group “ Joy of Life” 
are noticeable, and Thomas Wright has a Hopton wood 
bust of Alderman H. E. Goodby, an unusual medium 
for a portrait. 

In bronze there are some good statuette portraits, 
including two of shire horses by the specialist equestrian 
portrait sculptor, Herbert Haseltine, ““ Hotweed”’ and 
“* Field Marshal V,” of which an illustration appeared 
in Apollo last month, with a pleasing gilt patina. The 
late John Tweed’s statuette portrait of Lord Clive has 
been purchased under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest, 
most fittingly, for he was a fine sculptor and a constant 
exhibitor and visitor to the Royal Academy. 

The outstanding portrait bust in bronze is Charles 
Wheeler’s “‘ William Paterson, Founder of the Bank of 
England,” a remarkable period piece. No better effort 
in baroque has been accomplished in England since the 
work of Roubiliac. I have always known that Wheeler 
had a flair for period and other stylised work, but this 
is his masterpiece in that direction. It dominates the 
Lecture Room. Charles W. Dyson-Smith has a good 
“ Bust of a Girl,” showing how delicately he models 
and how he gets character, but these two facilities are 
seen to even better advantage in the beautifully poised 
statue of a girl, “‘ Meditation,” which is a pure joy in 
its exquisite grace. A complete contrast is to be seen 
in the attenuated, bent, abject form of “ The Old 
Beggar ” in bronze by the Frankfort-on-Main sculptor- 
refugee Benno Elkan, a poignant work. Herbert 
Palliser’s bust, “‘ Ann ” is also a delicate piece, and.again 
this artist exhibits his intuition of animal psychology 
in his bronze “ Goat.” Sigismund Strobl, of Budapest, 
now becoming quite well known in this country, has 
three characteristic busts in “ His Excellency Signor 
Grandi,” ‘ Lord Camrose” and “ Lord Melchett.” 
Cecil Thomas has a bust of the Right Hon. Edward 
Shortt, K.C., of good solid portrait plastic. Jan Dusek, 
the Czech sculptor, has a portrait relief of Bourdelle. 

Of monumental work the most considerable is the 
modelled architectural figure for the Birmingham 
Hospital Centre, “‘ Ex Tenebris Lux,” by Ernest Gillick, 
which seems too heavy for its tucked-in feet, which 
however will probably not be seen when the work is 
in position. William McMillan has a half-size model for 
a Portland stone figure for the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
new building, Cornhill. An important architectural 
scheme is portended in the four of a series of eight 
panels of the modern world by Gilbert Ledward after 
designs by P. Malachrida. No less than his baroque 
bust Charles Wheeler’s “Adam” is a remarkable 
work. In this case it is an entirely naturalistic nude 
figure, attention being drawn by the wide shoulders 
and the narrow hips to the symbolistic idea of manhood, 
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FOUR HUNDRED BOUQUET HOLDERS 


BY F. GORDON ROE 


Fig. II. 


GROUP OF SMALL BOUQUET HOLDERS IN PORCELAIN. 


X1Xth century, in imitation of XVIIIth 


century motifs. 


tides of chance and commerce, are two dainty 

little bouquet holders, of fine gold and enamel 
(Fig. I). So delicately fashioned that their fronds could 
be crushed between the fingers, these elegant, gleaming 
toys have yet survived what muscle and blood could not 
—the upheaval which culminated in the revolting 
tragedy of .Ekaterinburg. To the wretched Czarina, 
their former owner, such vanities had become a grinning 
mockery ; and something of that mockery still clings 
to them where they now lie, prized pieces in one of the 
most curious collections in existence. 

Four hundred bouquet holders! Just imagine what 
that means! Certain of us may have handled an odd 
specimen or so, if merely as a bygone from the lavender- 
scented “‘ bottom drawer ” of some defunct grand-aunt. 
And many of us have seen the collection of about fifty 
examples in the London Museum (33.40). But 
Mr. Reginald Kemp, J.P., His Majesty’s Coroner for West 
Middlesex, has made of bouquet holders a study in 
themselves. Rank upon rank of the pretty, fragile, 
curiously pathetic things, illustrating almost every 
conceivable variety of European design, testify to the 
amazing thoroughness wherewith he has explored a field 
which few collectors have even thought of entering. 

What a petrifaction of festivity is here: relics of 
forgotten courtships, marriages, of receptions, dances, 
when the glitter of such geegaws in white, slender hands 
helped to dazzle the admiring eyes of many a be-whiskered 
beau. Indeed, the Bouquet Holder, Bouquetier, or 
Porte-bouquet became so characteristically “‘ Victorian ” 
a product, that one tends to think of it as nothing else. 
To quote, however, an undocumented passage in the 
“Century Dictionary” (I., 642): “In the eighteenth 


MONG the pitiful wreckage of the Russian 
A Imperial Court, brought to these shores by the 


century, in western Europe, women carried flat flask 
of metal or glass inserted within the corsage, holding 
tall nosegays which covered the bosom.” To-day, one 
still encounters an analogous idea in the metal tubes 
occasionally used, instead of foil, to encase the stems of 
“ buttonholes ” a simple cousins of the Victorian porte- 
fleur brooch, as listed in the “ Official Descriptive and 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Great Exhibition ” (Part III ; 
London, 1851). There we find Martin, Baskett, and 
Martin, of Cheltenham, Manufacturers and Designers, 
displaying their “ Registered ‘porte fleur brooch,’ ” 
(page 673; 2 (10)); and Andrew Campbell, of 43, 
Tottenham Court Road, Inventor, Designer, and 
Manufacturer, his “ Registered standard gold cornucopia, 
designed to combine the three several uses of a dress 
brooch, a flower-holder, and a watch protector” (page 682 ; 
(76)). Though Mr. Kemp has more than one example of 
what might be termed Porte-fleur brooches, our immediate 
concern is with the hand Bouquet Holder, which is merely 
an elaboration of the humble wrapping of any bought 
bunch of cut flowers. Max von Boehn alludes to the 
use of such holders, of gold or silver, in the eighteen- 
twenties (“ Modes and Manners: Ornaments ” (extra 
volume), London, 1929; page 270); and possibly 
certain of the references to “ flower-holders ” in the 
catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 1851 indicate 
similar trinkets. For instance, John & William Guest, 
Little Hampton Street, Birmingham, Manufacturers, 
included in their array of “ gilt ” articles an “ engraved 
flower-holder ” (catalogue, Part III, page 652 (524) ). 
Quantities of bouquet holders must have come from the 
shops of the Birmingham “toy men.” To-day, the 
detachable funnel-shaped flower vases which one sees in 
cars, are constructed on precisely the same principle as 
a certain type of hand bouquet holder in the past. 
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FOUR HUNDRED BOUQUET HOLDERS 


‘ig. I. TWO SMALL BOUQUET HOLDERS in gold and 
‘namels, made by Fabergé, and owned by the late Czarina 
of Russia 


As to materials; most Bouquetiers are fashioned, 
wholly or partly, in metals, whether precious or base, 
including “sterling silver,” and those various alloys 
which are now popularly grouped together under the 
name of the late Mr. Christopher Pinchbeck, senior, who, 
by the way, died so long ago as 1732. Some attractive 
holders are in silver filigree ; a technique which, by its 
very delicacy, must have consorted charmingly with 
flowers. Visitors to the Gold and Silver Room at the 
London Museum may recall a lovely specimen of this 
type, given by Miss Nias (A. 28534). Mr. Kemp has 
several excellent examples. 

Ivory, tortoiseshell, and ceramic holders also occur, 
as witness the group of representative types of the last- 
mentioned in Fig. II. Of these, the central cornucopia 
bears a “‘ crossed swords ” mark of the Dresden sort, in 
blue; and in Fig. III (top) we have a holder with a 
ceramic stick. Often the stick is of a different material 
from the container : hard stones, bone, ivory, coral and 
glass being some of those used. Mother o’Pearl sticks 
are frequently found (Fig. VII); while the actual 


containers are diversely enriched. To left and right of 
Fig. VII are two typical examples of the use of mirror 
glass. These little mirrors served more than one purpose : 
to flash back the light in a jewel-like fashion ; for private 
glances at the state of one’s nose, or even at somebody 
standing behind one. Medallions of classical heads, or 
miniatures, or lockets for hair, are variant forms of em- 
bellishment, while precious and other stones, enamel and 
shell, are not infrequently employed. On one of the 
items in Fig. VII, for instance, bunches of grapes are 
prettily suggested with wine-coloured “ stones”; and 
turquoise forget-me-nots and rose diamonds enrich 
the heavy gold of Fig. VI (centre). The last-mentioned 
holder, by the way, was within an ace of being broken up 
for melting, when Mr. Kemp rescued it. Its shape should 
be compared with that of the less sumptuous, silver-gilt 
piece of 1863, in the centre of Fig. V, where the tripod 
stand is shown opened out. Such holders as these 
comply exactly with Littré’s definitions of Porte-bouquet : 
“ Sorte de parure qui sert & porter les bouquets ;” or, 
alternatively, “‘ Petit vase 4 fleurs.” Both Bouquetier and 
Porte-bouquet are, however, frequently employed to 
designate other forms of flower-holders than those 
dealt with in this article. 


Fig. IV. Left: SILVER, set with a locket. Centre : GOLD 

AND SILVER; note the finely fashioned cherub’s heads. 

Right: T7ORTOISESHELL, with gold appliqué, and gold 
hook hanger at back. (French.) 
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Fig. III. Below: TORTOISESHELL PIQUE ; note the ring for compressing the leaves of the container about the stem 
o! the bouquet. Centre: GOLD, with tortoiseshell grip. Above: SILVER, with ceramic handle. 
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Fig. V. Left: RECURVED TYPE OF CORNUCOPIA. Centre: VASE TYPE, with folding tripod, of silver-gilt set 
with turquoise. (London, 1863) (cp. Fig. VI). Right: COMBINED BOUQUET HOLDER, VINAIGRETTE, and 
SCENT BOTTLE, in silver-gilt and enamels, with glass bottle (London, 1871). 
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Fig. VI. Left: PINCHBECK, enriched with enamel and marcasite. 
Centre : GOLD, set with turquoise and rose diamonds. The tripod is shown closed (cp. Fig. V). 
Right: SILVER-GILT AND ENAMEL, set with seed pearls. (French) 





Fig. VII. GROUP OF HOLDERS, mainly in gilt metal, with mother o’ pearl sticks, first halt of XIXth century. 
Reading from left: (a) and (e) rather early specimens, with mirror glass; (6) design of vine leaves and grapes ; 
(c), early XIXth century, coral stick, with pearl inset; (d) is of gold and pearl. 
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If we ignore the tendency of types to overlap and 
merge, there are three main sorts of holder, as apart 
from the “ Tripod”: to wit, the “ Sheath or Funnel ” 
(e.g., Fig. II, left and right of centre) ; the “ Stick Stem ” 
in all its varieties ; and the “ Cornucopia,” in a diversity 
of treatments. Many of the “ Cornucopia” class, for 
example, are fashioned into fernlike motifs ; but suddenly 
one chances on a recurved variety, as Fig. V (left), the 
coil of which afforded an additional grip for the fingers. 
Yet again there are “ portmanteau ” pieces, such as 
Fig. V (right), which combines the functions of Bouquet 
Holder, vinaigrette, and scent bottle, and bears the 
London date letter for 1871. It is not far removed in 
conception from the “ Registered standard gold cornu- 
copia,” which, as we have seen, Mr. Andrew Campbell 
contributed to the Great Exhibition twenty years earlier. 

Many holders are furnished with pins, which, passed 
through the container, held the bouquet in position. Not 
infrequently these pins are on guard chains; while a 
second chain terminates in a loop to be passed over a 
finger, as some security against mislaying the holder. 
In another type, a loop is affixed to the base of the stick, 
so that it could be threaded on an independent chain or a 
ribbon. Figs. I and IV afford attractive examples of 
this variety. (The finely wrought cherubs’ heads on the 
knop of Fig. IV (centre) merit attention.) Sticks ter- 
minating in a decorative crook, either open or closed, 
are not uncommon. A pearl-handled specimen of this 
variety, with a Pinchbeck container, in the London 
Museum, is assigned to circa 1860 (A. 19793). 

In the case of the Czarina’s Holders (Fig. I) and the 
tortoiseshell pigué example at the base of Fig. III, a 


‘ With the exception of “‘ cornucopia,” the type terms used in this sentence 
are those of convenience only. 





Fig. VIII. 


GERMANIC HORN-SHAPED 
HOLDER, in jewelled silver, of 
pseudo-antique design, made 
under the influence of the 
romantic antiquarian revival in 
the XIXth century. 
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compressor ring takes the place of a pin. This device, 
which was particularly suited to a material like tortoise. 
shell, is present in the interesting specimen illustrated 
in Plate XXXIII of Major Herbert C. Dent’s book on 
Piqué (1923). 

Though, apart from the Czarina’s Holders and 
mementoes of Ellen and Marion Terry, most of Mr. 
Kemp’s Bouquetiers are more or less unpedigreed, it is 
fascinating to speculate as to their possible sources. [s jt 
too much to suppose that the distinguished, coroneted 
example of tortoiseshell, enriched with gold app, qué, 
and having a gold hook hanger at the back (see Fig. [V, 
right), once warmed to the grasp of a countess? 5; it 
excessive to suggest that the plentiful presence of fi wrs- 
de-lys in the design of the silver-gilt and dark blue en. mel 
holder, set with seed pearls (Fig. VI, right), indicates hat 
it was no stranger to the court of King Louis Philiy > ? 
In view of the laxity attending the modern us: of 
fleurs-de-lys as purely decorative devices, such theori ing 
is not without hazard. 

Seeking the why-and-wherefore of designs is al\ ays 
fascinating. Mr. Kemp’s collection proffers no b: ter 
opportunity for the sport than in the unusual h  rn- 
shaped holder in Fig. VIII. Of gem-studded silver, \ ith 
tiny armoured knights in niches encircling the « 1n- 
tainer, this piece presents a superficially antique ir. 
But the armours of the knights are “‘ Wardour Stre t,” 
and the whole character of the piece bespeaks its tue 
period. Beyond any doubt, this elaborate and sumptuous 
holder was made under the influence of the romantic 
antiquarian revival, to which the success of the “‘ Waverley 
Novels ” had so largely contributed. 

And now the very name of “ Wardour Street ” has 
changed its popular connotation —— ! 





All the illustrations are published 
by the kind permission of 
Mr. Reginald Kemp, 7.P. 
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NOTES FROM PARIS 


EXHIBITIONS OF ITALIAN ART 
BY ALEXANDER WATT 





THE BATTLE 


EVER before has there been seen such an 

amazing collection of Italian art, at any one 

time, outside Italy, as at present showing in 

Paris. The Petit Palais, the Musée du Jeu-de- 
Paume and the Musée Condé at Chantilly, apart from 
other minor galleries, are exhibiting many hundreds of 
works of art, of inestimable value, from the XIIth to 
the XXth century. 

Much could be written concerning the many laborious 
months spent in the organisation of these shows, and 
the endless difficulties, political and financial, which 
were met with. It was about two years ago that Monsieur 
Raymond Escholier, curator of the Petit Palais, first con- 
ceived the idea of a great exhibition of Italian art. He 
wished to show the Paris public an exhibition comparable 
to that shown at Burlington House in 1930. When 
Monsieur Escholier journeyed to Rome with Monsieur 
André Dezarrois, curator of the Musée du Jeu-de-Paume, 
he little hoped to procure the loan of the many master- 
pieces that he had drawn up in his “ liste idéale.” In 
fact, it seemed improbable that the exhibition would 
ever take place, for funds were lacking and he had been 
promised no financial support. But the scheme which 
Monsieur Escholier put forward had been so well 
prepared, and a distinguished Italian committee invited 
to collaborate in the organization, that the officials in 
Rome expressed their full approval of the holding of 
the exhibition. On this assurance, and Mussolini’s wish 
that “it should be splendid,” the enormous funds 
necessary were immediately voted. Thus, apart from 
its great artistic interest, this exhibition is politically 
significant as a manifestation of Franco-Italian friendship. 


(Lent by the Uffizi Gallery, Florence) 
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By Paolo Uccello 
Photo: Brogi 


Monsieur Escholier’s “‘ liste idéale ” requested the 
loan of 180 paintings; Italy replied by offering 250! 
One of the final proofs of the catalogue showed an 
astonishing list of 500 paintings, 300 of which came from 
churches, museums and private collections all over 
Italy. In like manner the sculpture section gained such 
proportion that the exhibits actually exceed all previous 
expectations in number and quality. The great front 
gallery of the Petit Palais now holds 200 pieces of 
sculpture, from Michelangelo to Bernini : the walls are 
hung with rare tapestries. This, indeed, may be claimed 
the outstanding feature of the exhibition. The sculpture 
shown at Burlington House was negligible in comparison. 

Many doubted the statement that this present Paris 
exhibition would surpass the magnificent collection 
shown in London in 1930. A visit, however, to the 
Petit Palais will quickly reveal the validity of such a 
presumption, for this museum is capable of housing 
twice as many exhibits as Burlington House. Apart 
from the 500 paintings and 200 pieces of sculpture (many 
of which have never before left Italy) there are large and 
rare collections of miniatures, medallions, manuscripts, 
majolica, lace-work, glassware, etc. 

It is thanks of the great generosity of Italy in lending 
so many of her famous art treasures that we may enjoy 
this amazing ensemble. France, Hungary, Austria, 
Belgium, Portugal, Turkey, America and Russia followed 
her example and willingly consented to contribute to 
the exhibition. The fact that the Hermitage are sending 
some of their rarely exhibited Italian masterpieces 
greatly enhances this rare artistic occasion. Giorgione’s 
“* Judith,” Raphael’s “ Saint George” and da Vinci’s 
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two Madonnas will be specially admired by visitors from 
London, who did not see these in their 1930 exhibition. 

It is much regretted that none of the well-known 
Italian pictures from the National Gallery figure in this 
great Paris exhibition. London has probably the finest 
collection of Italian art outside Italy: it wouid have 
been interesting to compare some of its rarer canvases 
with those now showing at the Petit Palais. Thus the 
two paintings attributed to Michelangelo, in the National 
Gallery, could have been compared with the famous 
tondo, by the same master, which comes from Florence, 


PIERO DE MEDICI 


By Botticelli 


(Photo: Anderson) 


and which here commands a centre position between the 
two slaves from the Louvre. 

An interesting study could likewise have been made 
of Ucello’s great battle scene, which also comes from 
Florence, and its companion picture in the National 
Gallery. 

In spite of the persisting regulations of the National 
Gallery, which unfortunately prohibit the loan of any 
pictures to exhibitions, Britain, nevertheless, contributes 
several important exhibits. The Liverpool and Edin- 
burgh Galleries, and the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Duveen, Lord Rothermere and Courtauld collections 
have sent many fine paintings and drawings. 

Considerable trouble has been taken to give a worthy 
representation of the art of the XIIth and early XIIIth 
century masters. This is another item which ought to 
prove of interest to Londoners for this early school was 
little shown at Burlington House. And here, too, may 
be admired Botticelli’s “‘ Virgin with the pomegranite ” 
and ‘“ Man with a medal,” from Florence; Titian’s 
“Venus of Urbino,” from Florence ; da Vinci’s ““Annun- 
ciation,” from Florence; Signorelli’s ‘ Crucifixion,” 


from Florence ; Giotto’s “ Crucifixion,” from Padua: 
Mantegna’s “ Portrait of a young man,” from Naples : 
Ghirlandaio’s “ Portrait of Sassetti and his grandson,” 
from the Louvre; famous masterpieces which also 
were not seen in London. 

The Musée du Jeu-de-Paume completes the retro- 
spective exhibition with a collection of paintings and 
sculpture by XIXth and XXth century artists. The 
works of Canova, Boldini, Segantini, Boccioni, Spadinj 
and Modigliani stand out prominently among the many 
paintings shown in these fifteen rooms, and which 


(Lent by the 
Uffizi Gallery, Florence 


represent 130 years of artistic production dating from 
the academic formulism of the Ier Empire to the futurism 
of to-day. 

The Musée Condé at Chantilly is holding an inter- 
esting exhibition of drawings by Italian masters. Ninety 
of these have been chosen from the great portfolios in 
which are kept the many hundreds of drawings by 
masters of all schools, which that eminent connoisseur, 
le Duc d’Aumale, collected during his lifetime. Although 
this exhibition is distinct from those at the Petit Palais 
and the Musée du Jeu-de-Paume, it is one to be visited 
after having seen these two latter shows, for here are 
several remarkably fine and rare drawings of the Italian 
school, the like of which are nowhere to be seen. Out- 
standing exhibits include portraits of Pierre Martry 
and Philippe II, by Titian ; a curious water-colour, by 
Pisanello ; a portrait of Dante, by Baldovinetti ; studies 
for a Last Judgment, by Fra Angelico; portrait of a 
young man, by Botticelli; two or three large figure 
studies by Michelangelo ; and other striking examples 
of the graphic art of Giotto, da Vinci, Raphael, Mantegna, 
Canaletto and Guardi. 
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CLEMATIS IN A CRYSTAL VASE By Manet 


In La Fléche d’or Exhibition at Messrs. Tooth & Sons’ Galleries 
(See page 365) 








BOOK REVIEWS 


RUSSIAN ART: AN INTRODUCTION. Edited by D. 

TALBOT Rice. (Gurney & Jackson). 2s. 6d. 

This little book is properly described as an intro- 
duction. It consists of a series of short studies on a 
great subject, and the object of the editor is to throw 
a | ttle more light on Russian art which will again be 
maie available to English students at the exhibition 
at No. 1, Belgrave Square on June 4th. 

Professor Talbot Rice has made a happy choice of 
co tributors. In tabloid form, learned people like 
Be enius, Polovtsoff, Muratoff, Benois, Ernst, Kendrick, 
G: nberg, Apostol and Popoff have constructed a book 
m« dest in size but, in spite of its brevity, impressive. 
Tiere are only ten little essays, followed by twelve 
pl es. Yet the book “sizes up” Russian art better 
th n does any other, so far as the present writer knows, 
in the English language. 

The esthetic and philosophical significance of 
Ri ssian art, whether expressed through painting, 
te tiles, porcelain or metal work, depends upon an 
ur que attempt to reconcile the art of the West with that 
of the East. If the twain can ever meet they will meet 
in Russia. The coming exhibition ought to demonstrate 
w ether that feat has not already been accomplished. 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that a people 
0¢ -upying territory stretching from the Gulf of Finland 
to the Sea of Japan should be our artistic interpreters. 
Tie exhibition of Russian ikons at the Victoria and 
A.bert Museum in 1929 left the impression that the 
Russians, unlike the British, have taken their art not 
flippantly, indeed, but rather with the seriousness 
with which a child handles a toy. 

The mother of the arts is perhaps best represented 
in Mr. Rice’s book by the photograph of the Church 
of the Transfiguration at Kiji, which is for all the world 
like a house constructed from a box of bricks. Psycho- 
logically, the difference between the Western artist 
and the Russian is that the former has sedulously 
schooled himself to regard art and its sources with 
reverence, even with awe. Whereas the latter has, 
with a spontaneity foreign to us, punctuated his every 
effort with smiles. We of the West, in painting our 
religious pictures and in constructing our ecclesiastic 
temples, have acquired the art of weeping, sometimes 
sincerely, sometimes with crocodile’s tears, but the 
Russians have understood, or rather felt, how to 
“ pleurer de joie.” R.R.T. 


THE MARCH OF MAN. Edited by LAWRENCE H. Dawson. 
(The Encyclopedia Britannica Co., Ltd.). £2 12s. 6d. net. 
The need of a comprehensive outline of history is 

so obvious that it is strange to realize that nothing of the 
kind had appeared—save from the pen of a fiction writer 
—until Mr. Dawson produced the volume under notice. 
“The March of Man” is divided into three parts : 
a chronological summary of the world’s story in the form 
of a chart so arranged that contemporary events in all 
quarters may be read at a glance; an atlas illustrative 
of ancient, medieval and modern history, and a series 
of illustrations which are so far as possible of the period 
to which they refer. 
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Within a single volume, even of such substantial 
proportions as this, the condensation of the text has 
been necessary. “In the selection of facts the object 
has been to give all that are of any importance in the 
history of any nation, race, period, or geographical 
division that has any history.” The patient labour 
involved in the achievement of this aim has necessarily 
been immense. Primarily, the text is based upon the 
fourteenth edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ” 
itself ; but constant research is ever bringing new facts 
to light, and disproving the truth of others that have 
long been accepted. All this has been taken into 
consideration, and the work of the most recent, 
authoritative scholars has not been overlooked; but, 
especially where there is a lack of agreement, the 
responsibility for the selection and presentation of 
information rests upon the shoulders of the editor. 

Space does not permit of a full review, but the reader 
may turn, say, to the Netherlands and there find a 
concise outline of that country’s history, with references 
to assist the student who wants more. In the adjoining 
columns of the chart (each column has its own distinctive 
colour—a great help), are contemporary events elsewhere. 
The chart is augmented and made clear by the atlas, 
prepared by Mr. George Philip and Professor Ramsay 
Muir, and further by the illustrations, excellently pro- 
duced in photogravure. Simplicity is the keynote of 
the whole work, and the reader may quickly find the site 
of any event mentioned in the chart in the index to the 
atlas. 

Mr. Dawson’s claim that this book fills “‘a definite 
gap in the equipment of the student of history ”’ is sound, 
and to gather so much into one volume has been an 
anxious and arduous task. There are, as the editor 
suggests, many who have “neither the time, the means, 
nor, perhaps, the training necessary for the study and 
assimilation of the mass of writings that represent 
universal history,” and for them he has provided an 
adequate bird’s-eye view. 

The interest of “‘ The March of Man” begins with 
the symbolic front cover, and all to whom history means 
anything will find it of value. J. G. N. 


A SILVERSMITH’S MANUAL. 


By BERNARD CUZNER. 
(London: N. A. G. Press). §s. 


This is a practical guide for craftsmen by the Head 
of the Department of Metal-work in the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts at Birmingham. It gives full directions 
as to the choice of material and tools, and teaches how 
to make various articles from a simple bowl to a more 
complicated teapot. Besides the practical and well- 
arranged instruction that the author gives, he reminds 
his readers that they must always try to attain “ the 
mental and physical state that is essential to the 
production of fine work.” With him we wish that “ all 
up and down the country simple, soundly wrought 
pieces could be shown for sale side by side with work 
made in the dull perfunctory way.” The drawings and 
diagrams are as admirable as the letterpress. 


C. K, J. 
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THE PARISH CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. By 
J. CHarLes Cox. Edited by CHARLES BRADLEY Forp. 
(London : Batsford). 7s. 6d. net. 


The new volume in Messrs. Batsford’s “ British 
Heritage ” series is based on Dr. Cox’s book on the 
“English Parish Church,” which was published by 
Batsford in 1914. It is difficult to estimate the amount 
of good that this enterprising firm has done by the 
systematic publication of beautiful, richly illustrated 
books. As Dr. Inge writes in the foreword to this book, 
it has “‘ taught us to value our priceless legacy of beauty, 
scattered over the whole of our countryside.” To most 
people it will probably be a surprise to read that “ the 
number of parish churches at the compilation of 
Domesday Book seems practically to have equalled 
that at the close of the XVIIIth century.” How and 
why so many churches were built during the Middle 
Ages still remains largely a mystery. Dr. Cox’s chapters 
on Planning and Structural Design are practically 
reprinted from the old book. They are preceded by a 
comprehensive chapter on the Church, the Parish and 
the People. An account of the features and fittings is 
condensed from another book by Dr. Cox on English 
Church Fittings, Furniture and Accessories. The last 
chapter on Local Varieties in Design, by Mr. Ford, 
should be studied especially by everyone who has to do 
with the preservation and restoration of any old church. 

The very interesting letterpress is splendidly illus- 
trated in half-tone after photographs, with a coloured 
plate of Carisbrooke Church after a water-colour by 
Hugh O’Neill (1784-1824). There are two exquisite 
drawings by W. Curtis Green and many plans. Mr. 
Brian Cook has drawn a gay jacket. C. K. J. 


A GREAT SILVER JUBILEE RECORD NUMBER 


It was a very wise decision of The Illustrated London 
News directors to devote a separate volume (for such it 
is) to a complete record of the twenty-five years of the 
reign of His Majesty King George V and to treat the 
actual weeks of the Jubilee celebrations in the weekly 
editions. 

This sumptuous book, published well in advance of 
Jubilee Day, has had, as it well deserved, a great recep- 
tion, and consists of over eighty-two pages, with no less 
than sixteen fine colour plates, and was issued at §s. 

The cover design is one based upon a bookbinding 
made for King Charles I and is decorated with a repro- 
duction of the obverse:of King George V’s Silver Jubilee 
medal designed by Sir Goscombe John. 

To all who know The Illustrated London News (and 
who does not ?) famous for its thoughtful and enterprising 
editing, this skilful gathering together of the chief phases 
of the nation’s life and work during the past momentous 
years will come as a cheerful realization of that which 
they expect from a publication of such great traditions. 

The text, written by leading authorities, is divided 
into eleven sections, including full accounts of the 
development, during the past twenty-five years, in 
Imperial politics, science, the Royal Navy, the British 
Army, archeology, literature, exploration, aviation, 
painting, music, the drama and films—all fully illus- 
trated by contemporary photographs and drawings. 
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Letter to the Editor from Professor A. P. Laurie. 


NEW LIGHT ON OLD MASTERS 
Sir, 

It is not usual for authors to reply to critics, and therefore | 
would not venture to write if it was not that the critic who has 
reviewed my book has raised an interesting question which js 
worthy of further discussion, when he says that the matter 
contained in the book is irrelevant. 

The application of scientific methods to artistic problems 
requires no defence to-day. I can remember when no learned 
body would assist in the publication of a book on the subjcct, 
and researches on the identification of pigments used in the past 
were refused publication by learned societies. To-day we hve 
not only the excellent laboratory at the British Museum, but he 
magnificently equipped and brilliantly staffed laboratory at ‘he 
Courtauld Institute, and a distinguished young Cambridge rn in 
of science on the staff of the National Gallery. Therefore |e 
application of scientific methods no longer requires deferie. 

Your critic and myself are also, I presume, agreed that ihe 
exposure of frauds is a worthy pursuit. 

The argument used by your critic which attracted -uy 
attention was that, after all, a book like mine was irrelevant. 

If a picture is a great work of art, he writes, that is the o: ly 
thing that matters, and if it turns out that it was painted, not oy 
Rembrandt, but by “‘ Jones of Chelsea,”’ the discovery is of 10 
importance. This one essential question, whether the pictur« is 
a great work of art. cannot be settled, he rightly says, in a labo: a- 
tory, but can only be decided by the consensus of instruci-d 
opinion, It is true that instructed opinion does not always g: e 
the same verdict, there are fashions in these things. I have se-n 
in my own lifetime, to take an example, the growing appreciaticn 
of Byzantine art. Nevertheless, I agree that this is the first 
question, but I cannot agree that it is the only question. 

Surely the history of Art, the rise of schools of painting, t 
development from one period to another and the contribution 
great and original painters is worthy of study. Exact scholarship 
in the history of painting requires correct attribution. I cannot 
agree that it is a matter of indifference whether a picture is 
painted by Fabritius or Rembrandt, and here scientific 
investigation plays a humble but useful part. 

It is curious that your critic should have referred to Fabritius, 
because I am satisfied that many pictures passing as Rembrandts 
are by this great painter, and wish that I had the time and 
opportunity to investigate this question assisted by the magnifying 
camera. There is another direction in which the interest of the 
chemist in mediums and their properties is of value to the art 
student, and with which I have dealt, however imperfectly, in 
my book. To understand the history of painting, we need to 
study the mediums used in painting—wax, egg, stand oil, and 
raw linseed or nut oil. Individual painters and societies like the 
Tempera Society have done much to elucidate the connection 
between technique and style, but the chemist has here a part to 
play, in examining and reproducing in the laboratory old recipes. 
For example, the examination of old recipes for the making of 
stand oil and the study of the properties of the medium, throws 
fresh light on the technique of the early oil painters. 

The great interest taken by the painters of the past in crafts- 
manship is sufficient defence of the investigation of their methods 
and materials by the chemist to-day. 

It is true that too much attention is paid to names in the 
saleroom, and a bad picture will fetch a substantial price if two 
or three men accepted as experts attribute it to a great painter. 
On the other hand, does not your critic’s attitude come perilously 
near that of the man who says, ** 1 know nothing about pictures, 
but I know what I like ” ? A. P. Laurie. 
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COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART 
Public Lectures during June, 1935 

Mr. H. L. Wellington : XIXth Century French Art. 
June sth, 6th, 7th, at 11 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. Fee £1 Is. 
Miss May Morris: The Art of William Morris. June 
4th, at 5.30. Free. Monsieur E. de Lorey: Islamic 
Painting. June roth, 11th, 12th, at 5.30. Free. 
Captain K. A. C. Creswell: Islamic Architecture. 
June 21st, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, at 5.30. Free. 
Professor Talbot Rice: Russian Art. June 17th, 18th, 
Igth, at 5.30. Free. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY MASTERPIECES AT 
MESSRS. WILDENSTEIN’S GALLERIES 


For the number of French XIXth-century paintings 
of first-rate importance, Messrs. Wildenstein’s “‘ Jubilee 
Exhibition ” is certainly remarkable. It is difficult to 
kn w which of them to rank first, whether Corot’s 
“\ a Toilette,’ because it combines with the well-known 
qu lity of landscape painting his less known capacity 
fo: giving solidity to flesh painting ; or Manet’s astonish- 
in. “ Indian Woman smoking a Cigarette,” with its 
nev method of realising light planes, or Renoir’s 
“ ortrait of Mme. Caillebotte,” of 1883, in which the 
R aoir of the ’seventies appears to be making way for 
th Renoir of the nineteen hundreds, luminous colour 
ta ing the place of considered tone; or Cézanne’s 
“ ‘ountryside of Aix,” in which the rhythmic organis- 
ti a of the picture plane as a matter of both flat and 
th ee dimensional space is happily illustrated; or the 
se ne artist’s famous “ Harlequin,” in which his peculiar 
ai as as regards colour are as emphatically characterised 
as those of Gauguin in the equally famous “ Three 
T hitians.” The foregoing is my choice of pictures 
wich I look upon as of quite first-rate importance. 
Tat is, perhaps, a personal matter, for there are here 
oiner masterpieces which others may prefer to sub- 
st:cute, such as Degas’ “ Le Foyer de la Danse 4 l’Opéra ”’; 
Corot’s portrait of Christine Nilsson, known as “ Gitane 
a la Mandoline”’; Gauguin’s self portrait dedicated, 
siznificantly, to Carriére, and also the fascinating low 
toned, sonorously coloured “‘ Woman with Yellow 
Flower ’’; the important unfinished “ Portrait of Emile 
Zola and Paul Alexis,” which shows Manet’s influence 
on Cézanne and done before Zola has abandoned the 
latter as “‘ un raté.” There are other important examples 
by Corot, Manet, Monet, Courbet, Cézanne, Toulouse 
Lautrec and Delacroix amongst which a discriminating 
collector would find it difficult to make his choice. 
The only painting about which I am unhappy ‘s one 
called ‘‘ Three Wheat Sheaves,” of which I should be 
glad to learn that Van Gogh was not the originator— 
after all. It looks, at any rate to me, as if it had been 
done—“ all passion spent ”’—in an attempt to recapture 
a spirit that had left him by mechanical imitation. 

Lord Ivor Churchill makes—in the catalogue—a 
graceful acknowledgment to Messrs. Wildensteins, who 
are devoting the proceeds of the exhibition to the 
Contemporary Art Society, and Mr. J. B. Manson has 
written a glowing Foreword, in which he praises these 
“riches beyond pearls.” Here, however, he refers in 
connection with Corot to Chevreul’s treatise De la loi 
du contraste simultané des couleurs as then being “a 
thing of the future ” ; but it was published in 1838, three 
years before Corot had found his first purchaser. 


“LA FLECHE D’OR” AT MESSRS. ARTHUR TOOTH 
AND SONS GALLERIES 


Of hardly less interest than the XIXth-century 
masterpieces exhibited at Messrs. .Wildenstein’s gallery 
is this ‘“‘ La Fléche d’Or” Exhibition, but the interest is 
of a different kind ; this exhibition includes rather less 
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familiar pieces, and in addition some drawings of great 
importance. First amongst these is a water-colour sketch 
for his “‘ Olympia,” by Manet, an exceedingly interesting 
drawing, because it shows us that the subject might as 
easily been carried out in a quite different key. Another 
water-colour of importance is Cézanne’s “‘ Pommes sur 
un dressoir,” a brilliant bit of colour design. There is 
a typical Ingres pencil drawing of “ Mlle. Joséphine La 
Croix,” several typical Daumiers, and a Toulouse 
Lautrec. We get a survey of Renoir’s development 
from 1880 to 1892 in four portraits and a landscape ; 
the landscape “ Paysage avec Personnages” of 1892 
with characteristically flickering light, and the lovely 
colours—grey, black, salmon pink and gold—in the 
** Portrait de Jeune Fille ” of 1885. Quite remarkable, 
too, in respect of colour orchestration is a flowerpiece, 
“ Clematites dans un Vase de Cristal,” by Manet, 
painted in 1882, which challenges comparison with his 
earlier flower piece, the mellow “‘ Etude de Roses dans 
un Vase.” Monet is seen in a grey mood in “ La Seine 
a Argenteuil” of 1874, and this picture makes an 
interesting comparison with a Matisse landscape, “‘ Sous 
Bois,” which has affinities with the later Monet, 
but in contrast with that impressionist has the post- 
impressionist’s caligraphy. There are two admirable 
Vuillard’s, namely, two Interiors, of which the earlier 
one of 1901 appeals through the management of light 
and colour, whilst the later one of 1923 fascinates, 
curiously enough not so much through colour and 
pattern as through the subtle management of subdued 
colour harmony and tone relations. There are two 
Utrillos of which “‘ La Maison de Berlioz et le Pavillon 
de Chasse Henri IV ” is unusual in that it dispenses 
with the lines on which he generally relies as a means 
of giving structure to his design. Sisley’s “ Les Petits 
prés au Printemps” completes an exhibition of 
uncommon attractiveness as supplementary to the other 
show. 


EXHIBITION OF TWENTY MASTERPIECES IN AID 
OF KING GEORGE’S JUBILEE TRUST AT MESSRS. 
KNOEDLER’S 


This exhibition which was, unfortunately, not yet 
hung at the time of going to press, is likely to be one 
of the most important shows of Old Masters opened 
during Jubilee year. The pictures of which it consists 
cover a wide ground, the earliest painting and the ones 
likely to interest experts most being a Triptych, by the 
Master of the Legend of St. Mary Magdalen, act. early 
XVth century, and a Nativity by the rare Jacques Daret 
(1404-1468 ?). The latter has been identified as one 
of the four that belonged to the Arras altar-piece. The 
centre of this altarpiece was a sculptured Adoration, 
below which the paintings, of which two are in the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, and one in the Petit 
Palais, Paris, were arranged. Next in time comes a 
** Man with the Pink,” by Hans Memlinc; a Madonna 
and Child, by Carlo Crivelli; and a “ Rest on the Flight 
into Egypt,” by David Gerard. All these paintings come 
from the J. Pierpoint Morgan Collection with the 
exception of the Crivelli, which belonged to the late 
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“MAN WITH THE PINK” 


By Hans Memlinc 


J. Horace Harding. Then comes a portrait of Baroness 
von Schenck-Winterstein, by Lucas Cranach, from a 
descendant’s collection, and two portraits by Sebastiano 
Del Piombo, from the Harding Collection. Piombo is 
followed by a Bronzino-like portrait of a Gentleman, by 
Francesco Rossi Salviati, and a dignified Moroni portrait 
of Giulio Gilardi, both likewise from the Harding 
Collection. The next, an elegant Frances, Countess 
of Dorset, by van Dyck, and a vigorous “ Portrait of a 
Man,” by Frans Hals. The Salviati and the El Greco 
belonged to J. Horace Harding ; the Countess of Dorset 
to Lord Sackville, and the Frans Hals to Charles M. 
Schwab. A Tiepolo—‘ swagger ” in spite of its subject, 
“The Crucifixion”—is in the possession of the ex- 
hibitors, and a typical Guardi, “‘ The Rialto and the 
Grand Canal, Venice,” comes from the Henry B. 
Sanderson Collection. Last in time, but certainly not 
least in importance amongst the pictures, so far as one 
was able to judge, is a wonderful Goya, the “ Portrait 
of General Nicolas Guye,” also from the Harding 
Collection and a worthy rival of the Frans Hals. Other 
paintings which would make up the number were not 
yet certain; the Daret and Memlinc are reproduced 
in this number. 


BEATRICE HOW MEMORIAL EXHIBITION AT THE 
NEW BURLINGTON GALLERIES 


Readers of the APOLLO MAGAZINE who have not had 
the rare pleasure of a visit to this memorial exhibition, 
should note Beatrice How’s name in their “ book of 
memory.” She was a great artist in her own limited 
sphere of subject-matter and, owing to her residence 
abroad, hardly known at all in her own country. Yet 
she was a painter par excellence ; like Renoir, she might 
have said of herself, “‘ c’est avec mon pinceau que j’aime,”’ 
except that it was not so much her pinmceau as pastel 
in which her love was seen at its very best. She under- 
stood flowers, infants and the nude to perfection, and 
was as an artist nearer the Berthe Morisot of yesterday 
than to Marie Laurencin of to-day, though she com- 
bined the suggestion of solidity in an atmospheric 


ADORATION OF THE MAGI 
By Jacques Daret 


GUILIO GILARDI 
By G. B. Moroni 


ambience with a sense of colour for its own sake. Beatrice 
How was born at Bideford, Devon, in 1867, and di 
on a visit to England in Hertfordshire in 1932. T) 
Luxembourg and other public galleries abroad possess 
examples of her work. Glasgow also owns one of hi 
paintings, and Manchester and Southport and the Victoria 
and Albert Museum have acquired pictures from this 
show. Owing to the success of this exhibition it is 
announced that it will be sent to various provincial 
centres starting with Plymouth. H.F. 


BIG GAME, BY ARTHUR WARDLE, R.I. 
AT MESSRS. VICARS’ GALLERIES 


Mr. Arthur Wardle’s pictures of wild animals are 
well known to the public, and his latest collection at 
12, Old Bond Street cannot but enhance the reputation 
of this skilful painter. 

A student of feline movement and instinct, Mr. 
Wardle never fails to suggest the drama and courage 


of the jungle. The two studies of jaguars with macaws 
are particularly vivid, illustrating the graceful ferocity 
of these animals in the act of destroying their prey. As 
an example of Mr. Wardle’s fine drawing and 
compositional power the two pastels of ‘“‘ Tigers ” 
(No. 7) and “ Tigers Resting” (No. 8) are full of 
interest. In the latter study the artist has caught the 
half somnolent but none the less wary expression of 
the tiger’s eyes to perfection. 

“Under the Lotus” is another commendable 
picture of tigers. Where Mr. Wardle excels is in 
giving us a veracious impression of the tropical atmo- 
sphere in which these beasts have their being. His 
pictures are more than studies of wild animals, they 
are records of jungle life under fierce suns and brilliant 
moons. The big-game hunter, with direct knowledge 
of scene and incident, will no doubt agree that the 
painter has a keen eye for every detail of nature, so truly 
described as “ red in tooth and claw.” Those who are 
merely fascinated by the colour and movement of these 
splendid creatures will be convinced that Mr. Wardle 
is as admirable interpreter of their moods. A.B. 
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EXAMPLES OF GEORGE I SILVER 


Exhibited in aid of the funds of the British Red Cross Society at the Galleries of 
The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co. Limited, London, W.1 


(See page 373) 








THE NEW LELYS IN THE ITALIAN EMBASSY. 


In the December number of Apollo the pictures 
which adorn the walls of the palatial home of the Italian 
Embassy in London were discussed and partly illus- 
trated. They were all Italian paintings of the Renaissance. 
To these have now been added four other pictures of a 
different school, and for that reason and also for others, 
representing a Closer link between Italy and this country. 
These paintings are by Sir Peter Lely, and represent 
four ‘ Beauties ” of the Court of Charles II. 

en two hundred years ago, or so, Lely passed 
“or inairement dans la monde pittoresque pour étre 


Ang vis” as Argenson has it, sharing with Anthonis 
Mo: Peter Paul Rubens, Anton van Dyck and Gottfried 
Kn ‘er the honour of English knighthood. To Van 
Dy: , Lely and—to a lesser extent—Kneller England 
owe her school of “ Society” portrait painters. 

ely, however, was not only in his time a world 
fam us portrait painter, but also a great personage 


to hom his last patron, Charles II—Lely had served 


the Virst Charles and the Lord Protector with equal 
zea —owed not only a debt of gratitude for his art, but 
als’ for loans of hard cash. He became a rich man 
wh kept open house for his friends and dined them to 
the accompaniment of music furnished by. his own 
ba: of musicians. He never went to Italy, but to 


ma = up for that deficiency collected drawings and 
pai tings by the Italian masters, which at his death 
sol. for the enormous sum of £26,000, the more enormous 
be. ‘use its equivalent to-day would exceed the value 
of £100,000. How he amassed this fortune is not 
eas’ to understand, because it appears, as we shall 
presently see, he only charged at the rate of £20 for 
his portraits. 

hough from our point of view his portraits of men 
are of greater artistic importance, there can be little 
doubt that he owed his European fame to the great ladies 
whom he depicted ; so that one need not be surprised that 
an Italian prince should desire to possess examples of 
Lely’s work, even if one may assume that the subject 
matter had perhaps at least as much to do with this 
desire as the artist’s genius. 

The Italian prince alluded to was Cosimo III 
(1642-1723) de Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany, and, 
incidently, husband of Marguérite d’Orleans, who 
regarded him “ with extreme dislike and caused him 
much trouble.” 

The suggestion for the acquisition of examples of 
English portraiture came apparently from Cosimo’s 
minister, Colonello Guasconi, and so pleased the Grand 
Duke that “ senz’altro” he commissioned these four 


portraits which have now been returned—at least 
temporarily—to the country of their origin. It is, 
however, significant that, at first, Samuel Cooper 


had been in the running, but it seems that as Cooper 
charged as much for a miniature as Lely for a 
three-quarter length life-size, that is to say £20, he was 
unsuccessful. 


The snobbery amongst the great collectors which 
we find to-day existed even then, as we may gather 
from a note in a letter to Guasconi in which Cosimo, 
under date of June 25th, 1669, writes, with reference 
to the portrait called “ Jane Middleton”: “I shall 
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never consider it too dear, and I would certainly not 
pay less than Lord Atcherley.”* 

These four portraits then were sent to Cosimo III— 
the last but one of his house—and eventually neglected 
and stored away in the Uffizi as mere copies. There 
they might have remained, forgotten, but for an 
Englishman, who, in 1882, rehabilitated them. This 
Englishman was Charles Heath Wilson (1809-1882), 
an architect and art master—he was successor to William 
Dyce as director of the Somerset House School of Art— 
who had settled in Florence in 1869 and had there, like 
other Englishmen before and since, become “ the life 
and centre of a large literary and artistic circle.” Heath 
Wilson not only authenticated them as genuine Lelys, 
but also identified the sitters ; at least he wrote to the 
authorities: “‘I have pleasure in sending you the 
photographs with the titles written on the backs— 
che si possono giudicare perfettamento corretti—which 
you may take to be perfectly correct.” 

According to him, then, we have here the portraits 
of Henrietta Boyle, Jane Middleton, Nell Gwynn and 
Barbara Villiers. 

The age to which these portraits of Court Beauties 
belong was peculiar in that it seemed to derive an 
extraordinary, if often entirely vicarious, satisfaction in 
the contemplation not only of beautiful women but 
even of their portraits. The origin of these ““ Hampton 
Court Beauties ” is characteristic of this fact, for the 
series Owes its existence not, as one would naturally 
surmise, to a whim of the King’s, but, according to 
Grammont, to the Duchess of York. ‘‘ La Duchesse 
d’York voulut avoir les portraits des plus belles personnes 
de la Cour. Lely les peignit; il emploia tout son art 
dans l’exécution. I] ne pouvait travailler a4 des plus 
beaux sujets.” 

Pepys likewise typifies this peculiarity not only when 
he declares that “all the pleasure” he derived from 
a visit to a play at “the Duke’s” Theatre was that 
“the King and my Lady Castlemaine were there,” 
but also in another entry in his diary, which reads : 
“IT went to Mr. Lely’s, the great painter, and here 
among other pictures saw the so-much-to-be-desired- 
by-me-picture of my Lady Castlemaine, which is a most 
blessed picture.” 

Everyone, from the King downwards, seems to have 
had a passion for one or the other or all of these 
“* Beauties,” of which the Italian Embassy has now 
the portraits of four, namely :— 

Jane Middleton (1643-1692). She was the daughter 
of Sir Roger Needham, and the wife of “ the Great 
Beauty’s husband,” for of him, we are told, “ no notice 
was ever taken nor any mention made.” She, on the 
other hand, was “ the centre of observation and admir- 
ation, whether in the park, at Court, at balls or at the 
play.” 

Henrietta Boyle was the daughter of Richard, Earl 
of Cork and Burlington. She married in 1663 Lawrence 
Hyde, the second son of the Lord Chancellor, who later 
became Earl of Rochester. She died in 1687, and we 
know that she, too, ‘‘ was considered one of the most 
beautiful women of the Court.” 


* Perhaps John Atcherley of Stenwardine or Stottesden, Shropshire, the 
father of the more famous Roger Atcherley, well known both as lawyer and 
litigant. 
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JANE MIDDLETON 


NELL GWYNN 
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By Sir Peter Lely THE DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND 


By Sir Peter Lely HENRIETTA BOYLE 


The Lely portraits at the Italian Embassy, London 
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By Sir Peter Lel 


By Sir Peter Lely 
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Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland (1640-1709), 
better known as Lady Castlemaine, “‘ the most profligate 
of this profligate lot,” was the daughter and heiress of 
William Villiers, Viscount Grandisen. Even Pepys, for 
all his admiration of her, cannot refrain from com- 
menting: . . . “ and yet, if the King do it to leave off 
not only her but all other mistresses, I should be heartily 
glad of it, that he may fall to look after business.” 
In such a remark is hidden a profound indictment 
not only of a society but also of the type of art that 
served it. 

t is more than mere chance that Nell Gwynn, to 
wh m Pepys alludes hardly more than once or twice, 
on: - as “ pretty witty Nell Gwynn ” and again as “ pretty 
Ne y standing at her lodging’s door in Drury Lane 
in .er smock sleeves and bodice looking upon one: 
sh seemed a mighty pretty creature,” it is more than a 
m« e chance that this daughter of the common people 
wr also the only one whose relation to the King resulted 
in | permanent benefit for the common people. 

‘hese pictures, then, have in subject matter and 
tr cment little to do with the “ business” of life. 
W ether, in fact, they have the alleged connection with 
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the sitters is at least in some cases—pace Heath Wilson— 
possible to doubt. It is difficult to substantiate these 
doubts completely, partly because there is such a strong 
“* family likeness ” in all Lely’s women. In the absence 
of documentary evidence we can only say that this 
Nell Gwynn is not like other “‘ Nell Gwynns ” in which 
she not only wears her hair with characteristic difference, 
but also has a less languid, a more lively, expression in 
keeping with what we know of the original. And if 
the apparently authentic “Jane Middleton” of the 
National Portrait Gallery is like that lady, then, plainly, 
Lely’s “ Jane Middleton ” is a different person. 
However that may be, the function of these pictures 
in these surroundings is essentially not that of historical 
evidence. They are here hung as decorations with 
historical associations with both England and Italy. 
This decorative function they fulfil with complete 
success: Jane Middleton in a gown of golden brown 
with a blue cloak ; Henrietta Boyle in an old-gold gown 
with grey-silver shawl and blue cloak; the Duchess of 
Cleveland in a mauve gown, a gold shawl and a blue 
cloak; and Nell Gwynn in old gold and white. 


H.F. 





This fine example of a needlework carpet is in the Venetian room of the Italian Embassy, and was specially 
made by the antique carpet expert, Mr. J. M. Pontremoli. in his London workrooms. It is a fine 
example of British needlecraft 





OLD OAK IN BUCKINGHAM GATE 


It was some time ago, whilst searching for an oak 
front door for my house, that I walked into Messrs. 
S. W. Wolsey, of 71-72, Buckingham Gate. Now I am 
always wandering in, ostensibly to examine recent 
acquisitions, but really to enjoy the thrill that some might 
be mine if only my bank manager would appreciate that 
overdrafts are the pillars of a bank’s existence. But 
possession alone would not bring about paradise since 
no house I could ever own would accommodate all that 
the disease of collecting in me covets there. 





Messrs. Wolsey are specialists in early oak furniture, 
and I have a hankering after oak. Mahogany, to use a 
film expression, never thrills me. There is something 
about it that reminds me of elderly spinsters. It is far 
too sedately placed; it almost irritates me with its 
intense respectability. It has for me the same sort of 
feeling that taming a Pekingese would have to a lion 
tamer. Now oak is a material which has contrasts, and 
that is what I like. There is a look of ruggedness and 
wildness about it, and yet it is so mellow and smooth 
and all the while friendly and intimate. Somehow or 
other beer never looks so well on a mahogany table as 
on one of oak or elm—and beer is discriminating. It 
soon sorts out the strong from the weak. 

It should not be thought from all this rather irrelevant 
discourse that I do not like mahogany or that I do not 
respect it. Do I not respect my elderly spinster and 
maybe have affection for her ? 

Let us now be conventional and pass through the 
front door of 71, Buckingham Gate. It is never wise 
to look into the front window of an antique dealer’s shop, 
for you will never enter in. To me their windows are 
always too forbidding. A pair of priceless vases stand 
guard like salesmen outside the motor shops in Euston 
Road. When I start a shop I shall put some smaller 
priced articles in the window with a remark that “I 
have more expensive objects within,” and not my most 
choice, with an unwritten card to the effect that “ I have 
cheaper things within that you can afford, you poor fish.” 
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However, I would give them some marks, for they have 
some very moderately priced articles in their windows, 
the prices of which would even surprise the hard-up but 
ardent collectors who have stuck their noses against the 
window-panes wondering if they dare ask the price. 

We are inside, and suddenly develop the feeling that 
one has when a friend wishes to be shown round the 
British Museum in half an hour and one does not know 
where to start. I believe that at last I have been through 
all the ever-changing twenty or so rooms which contiin 
the collections of the wonderful house. A shop like this 
is in many ways more interesting than a museum, or 
you get endless variety and are : ot 
faced each time with the same pi: ce 
of sticky toffee which some ch ld 
left on a table edge years ago or 
the label with “ oak” spelt “‘ ob} ” 

The picture on left shows © .1¢ 
of these rooms. It really does lo 1k 
like that. The furniture and dec )- 
rative objects are arranged in tic 
rooms in such a way that it ‘5 
possible to get some idea of whit 
they might look like in your own 
home. You can sit down by tie 
fireside in the chair and feel if ycu 
would like to have it. You can even 
test its suitability for propping up 
your head to a semblance of a wide- 
awake expression when the vicar or 
your relations visit you. The par- 
ticular chair in the picture is called 
a “rest” chair and provokes rest. 
It is walnut with a carved rail and 
belongs to the period of Charles II. 
The extended feet enable you 
literally to fling yourself in it without fear of a somersault 
or the whole back falling out. One of my aunts always 
serves as a test for any chairs of whose soundness I am 
uncertain, but even she could not make this one groan. 
There are extensions to the arms to take a tray or 
reading stand. 

Close by this chair is a fine X VIIth century ‘‘ Monk’s- 
bench ” or chair table made of oak andelm. It has a box 
in the base of it and an accompanying stool. 

In the right foreground is a small gate-leg table, one 
of many small examples to be seen in these showrooms. 

The Burgundian stone fireplace is interesting. The 
two heads of the knight and his lady on either jamb 
being possibly portraits of the original owners. The 
lady has a typical XVth century headdress rather like 
two horns protruding from the head and covered with a 
cloth. The man has a turban. 

By the side of the fireplace stands an early “ hearse ”’ 
lighting stand adapted for modern use. 

At the far end of the room, beneath a colourful piece 
of tapestry, stands a magnificent six-legged dining or 
refectory table of the Cromwellian period. It originally 
came from Hever Castle, in Kent. 

If you enclose the objects just described in a room 
walled with late XVth century linenfold panelling, the 
picture is complete. It was formerly in the house of 
the Bishop of Arras at a time when this place was part 
of the British Empire. There is similar panelling in the 
Abbot’s House at Muchelney, in Somerset. 
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[he second picture has as its frame a Jacobean 
panelled room. On either side of the fireplace grilled 
doors have been let in. These were made from a pair 
of dole cupboards. Where it is desired to break the 
bareness of an open door, quaint old wrought-iron gates 
have been fitted. 

Che large oak trestle table of the “‘ Cowdray ” type 
has a lovely rich patine which only the sweat and 
pol'shing of years can produce. The long bench 
alo: gside it is of late XVIth century date. 

(he oak armchair at the head of the table has 
dignified proportion and style. Likewise it has good 
co! ur—an important feature. 

The oak buffet or sideboard is 
in the traditional Cromwellian 
m: .ner—a good, sturdy piece of 
fur .iture, built to last. It is dressed 
wi 1 unusual examples of contem- 
po iry pewter. 

Che artificial lighting of old 
ro ns is one of the worst rroblems 
w! ch confront the architect and 
re orer. There are some who 
afi m that electric lighting, being a 
m dern invention should be treated 
as -uch and allowed to show up in 
th room in all its vulgar brazenness, 
ali ost shouting out, “ Here I am. 
Y 4 will have to put up with me.” 
Tiere are others who like to take 
th pill with something to mask it. 

m one of the latter. Messrs. 
Wolsey have a flair for adapting old 
picces of ironwork, candle sconces, 
wood figures and pillars for use as 
electric light fittings. One of the most 
successful adaptations is the conversion of game hooks into 
chandeliers. Two of these can be seen in the picture. 

About the different pieces of furniture I have seen 
I could write for hours. There is no time left to 
mention chairs covered with origina! needlework, objects 
of oak, walnut, elm and fruit woods in which the colour 
and patine is as appealing as vintage port. Then the 
carvings in oak and other woods. There ought to be 
more collectors of these than there are. They should 
specially appeal from a decorative point of view. How 
much more attractive is a room hung with these than 
indifferent paintings and family photogaphs. What is 
more, they require no framing. 

An hour or two in the showrooms is an education, 
and so, too, is the picture that still remains in my mind 
of the brothers Wolsey similating a parental romp by 
crawling round and under every piece of furniture, 
striking innumerable matches to light up points of 
interest. When I die I shall leave sufficient funds to the 
B.A.D.A. to provide an electric torch for each member. 
It is no wonder that match companies prosper. 


T. W. B. 


THE KING’S PORTRAIT. By JOSEPH SIMPSON 


Two editions of the portrait of His Majesty, which 
appeared as frontispiece to the May issue of Apollo are 
now ready. 100 copies hand coloured by the artist and 
numbered, 5 guineas each. A limited edition printed in 
facsimile colour, and signed by the artist, 2 guineas each. 
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GEORGIAN SILVER 


It was an excellent idea for the Goldsmiths and 
Silversmiths Company to arrange an exhibition of 
Georgian silver to coincide with the Jubilee, more 
especially as the funds of the British Red Cross Society 
would benefit. 

The exhibition was confined to silver made during the 
reigns of the first four Georges with some typical examples 
of the work of contemporary designers and craftsmen. 

Many pieces by the most famous of the earlier makers 
were included through the kindness of individual owners. 





Lord Hotham, for instance, lent four dinner plates 
by that eminent maker Anthony Nelme, while by him, 
too, was a delightful little tray lent by Mr. and Mrs. 
J. V. Rank. His contemporary Benjamin Pyne was 
represented by a magnificent “‘ Monteith,” lent by 
Mr. Anthony de Rothschild, by David Willaume, one of 
the most notable of the Huguenot silversmith, was a 
salver lent by Mr. E. Assheton Bennett, while by Pierre 
Platel, Paul Lamerie’s master, was a fine two-handled 
cup and cover lent by the Duke of Devonshire. 

Lamerie was represented by eight specimens, of 
which the rarest was a small tray enriched with copies 
of four silver seals of the County Palatine of Chester. 
There was, too, one of his helmet-shaped ewers lent by 
Mrs. J. A. Mango and a basin and dish lent by the Duke 
of Portland. 

The Princess Royal lent a simple but dignified dish 
and ewer given by George II to Horace Walpole, while 
by the Prince of Wales was lent a large tray by Paul 
Storr. Mention, too, should be made of four second- 
course dishes from the Duke of Cumberland’s Collection 
lent by the Duchess of York and a Nelson vase lent by 
Lloyd’s. 

Among the examples of George V silver were pieces 
designed by Harold Stabler, Jane Barnard, Cecil Walker, 
Charles Thomas, W. Brewer, George Hart and F. Piret, 
many of which could bear comparison with the designs 
of the earlier men. W. G. M. 


(See illustration facing page 369) 
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A SILVER JUBILEE EXHIBITION 


It was a happy thought of the firm of M. Harris and 
Sons to inaugurate the opening of their new premises 
at 61, St. James’s Street with an exhibition of furniture 
in celebration of the Silver Jubilee Year and the 
sixty-seventh anniversary of their foundation. 

Their remarkable stock at their palatial premises in 
New Oxford Street is known to collectors throughout 
the world for its wide range and superlative 
g vality. 

In St. James’s Street, in limited and 
ore intimate surroundings, they have 
aced on exhibition choice examples from 
is stock ranging from noble oak of the 
izabethan age to the most elaborately 
ibellished satin wood of Sheraton’s time. 

No phase in the development of English 
rniture has been forgotten, while, in 
idition, many of the pieces have an addi- 
mal charm and value owing to their 
storical associations. 

One can see, for instance, a superb 
ahogany dining table given by George III 

a member of the De Pusey family ; a set 
‘three painted satinwood side tables given 
y Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton, and an 
‘iginal set of Chippendale chairs with card 
ible to match made to the order of David 
ywell (1695-1784), in whose family they 
mained until purchased by the present 
wners. 

Round the dining table is ranged a set of 
Chippendale chairs of Chinese design, while 
at the end of the room one catches a glimpse 
of a fine press by William Kent which came 
from West Harling Hall, Norfolk. 

In this room, too, which we illustrate, 
can also be seen a superb Chippendale 
writing cabinet on a table stand which is 
illustrated in the 1762 edition of that great 
maker’s “‘ Director.” 

Some fine oak and walnut is illustrated 
in the other photo, notably an especially fine 
oak refectory table, and an imposing Eliza- 
bethan oak court cupboard. An unusual 
piece also shown is the Charles II high 
chest inlaid with mother o’ pearl. 

Furniture, however, does not exhaust 
the treasures to be seen in this exhibition. 
The visitor should inspect the two panels of 
Elizabethan embroidery woven with figures, birds, 
emblematic flowers and animals in the finest point stitch, 
and a fine set of three tapestry panels believed to be 
Spanish, and similar to a set at Holyrood. 

Gesso and lacquer are also well represented, a notable 
piece in the former category being a George III side 
table with a superb top inlaid with Blue John, while 
among the latter is an especially fine Chinese screen 
lacquered on both sides and additionally attractive 
owing to its moderate dimensions. 

There is, too, another fine screen, six-fold of Spanish 
leather, beautifully decorated in birds and flowers in 
shades of red, cream and brown on a black ground. 
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Of the Adam Period. Circa 1785 
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One point in conclusion must be emphasised 
M. Harris & Sons cater not only for the learned 
connoisseur but also for those more modest individuals 
who wish to buy good genuine furniture that is fine 
without being unique. 

But whether a potential customer or not, anyone 
can be assured of a sincere welcome if they visit this 
most interesting and comprehensive exhibition of the 
handiwork of the great craftsmen of past times. 





AN OLD ENGLISH MAHOGANY WINGED BOOKCASE, 7 ft. wide. 


(Messrs. M. Harris & Sons) 


OLD ENGLISH GLASS 


Lovers of Old English and Irish glass would be 
well advised to wend their way to 8, St. Mary Abbot’s 
Terrace, Kensington, where in Mr. Cecil Davis’s 
galleries is displayed one of the finest collections of 
glass ever assembled. 

The exhibition, which is open until June 4th, is 
notable not only for some of the individual pieces, but 
also for the wide range covered by the exhibits as a 
whole. 

The outstanding exhibit is a Verzelini goblet hitherto 
unknown, and one of the finest of the six known 
specimens of the great maker’s work. Ravenscroft, 
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A VERZELINI GOBLET. 


Inscription “ God save Qvyne 
Elisabeth.” 


1586. (Cecil Davis) 


too, is represented by several pieces of unique 
importance. There is a jug, gin. high, the. largest 
of the seven known sealed examples, while also in- 
cluded in the exhibition is the well-known Lidgerwood 
Collection of XVIIth-century and XVIIIth-century 
drinking glasses, sweetmeats, candlesticks and other 
pieces. It is especially notable for the many examples 
of Jacobite wine-glasses, Anglo-Venetian specimens, and 
the fine range of early champagne and sweetmeat glasses, 
candlesticks and taper sticks. W.C.M. 


TWO PAINTED BOOKCASES IN THE CHINESE 
TASTE 


A curious feature of the famous bedroom furniture 
made about 1775, probably by Chippendale, for David 
Garrick’s villa at Hampton and now at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, is the design of the chairs which 
form a part of it. Their frames are carved to imitate 
bamboo. They are painted a creamy white and the 
knots of the wood are imitated in green. Such chairs 
must have been unique at that period. 

Thirty years later, when the Brighton Pavilion first 
came to be furnished in the Chinese taste, a vogue for 
imitation bamboo furniture set in, and in 1802 a whole 
suite of such furniture was executed for the Pavilion by 
the Prince of Wales’s cabinet-makers, Marsh & Tatham, 
of Mount Street. This furniture is now at Buckingham 
Palace and is illustrated in Buckingham Palace, Its 
Furniture, History, and Decoration, on Plates 318 to 324. 

The accompanying illustration shows one of a pair 
of bookcases with precisely the same bamboo decoration 
painted white and brown. Each is likewise of beechwood, 
has a top of fine Portaro marble, and similar panels of 
black, red and gold lacquer inserted; and the fact 
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that they were included in the recent sale of the contents 
of Middleton Park, a residence of Lord Jersey, near 
Banbury, suggests that they may have come from the 
same source as the pieces now at Buckingham Palace. 
At the time that they were made, Lady Jersey was on 
terms of close friendship with the Prince of Wales, and 
may well have ordered the bookcases from his cabinct- 
makers. Alternatively it is not at all unlikely that they 
actually stood in the Pavilion and were presented o 
Lady Jersey by the Prince. 

The bookcases are very carefully made, and ave 
painted scarlet inside. It should be observed that 


characters on the front, which are in gold outlined 
black upon a brown ground, though passable imitatio 
of Chinese writing, prove on investigation to be nothi ; 
more than a decoration. + <4 


ONE OF A PAIR OF BOOKCASES DESCRIBED ABOVE 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


There is an exhibition of Old English furniture now 
on view at Messrs. Hampton & Sons’ galleries, which, 
with the National Gallery, share what has been described 
as “the finest site in Europe,” which should prove a 
source of delight to all lovers of the productions of our 
great line of furniture craftsmen. 

One can wander through the galleries and leisurely 
examine pieces covering all the four periods of English 
furniture from the finely mellowed oak of the Tudor 
period up to richly decorated examples of the age of 
satinwood. 

Use, too, is a big factor with many of the items in 
the exhibition, a point which, owing to exigencies 
of space, has to be considered by many present-day 
collectors. The palatial rooms in which the old-time 
lover of furniture could display his treasures are now 
largely a thing of the past, so that it is essential that, 
when forming his collection, that the collector of the day 
should regard his pieces not only from the artistic and 
esthetic point of view, but also consider their possibilities 
for daily use. 
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QYUEEN ANNE CHEST OF DRAWERS AT MESSRS. 
HAMPTON’S 


is difficult in a collection of such a generally high 
sts dard to select any particular pieces for special 
mc tion, but one must call attention to an especially 
fin. Queen Anne chest of drawers, beautifully veneered 
wii oyster wood and with the top and drawer fronts 
embellished with a geometrical inlaid design. We give 
an illustration of the top of this piece which is also 
noiable for its remarkable condition. 

Another fine piece, which we illustrate, is a very rare 
mahogany bow-fronted cabinet of the Sheraton period, 
circa 1785, the colour of which is exceptionally pleasing. 

Visitors, too, will find that all the items in the 
exhibition are marked in plain figures and at prices, too, 
which are so moderate that to a connoisseur it will be 
obvious that they must unquestionably be a good 
investment. W.C.M. 
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THE ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN CO. LTD. 


On the occasion of their Jubilee, Their Majesties 
The King and Queen have graciously consented to 
accept presents from the Danish Colony in the United 
Kingdom and from the Anglo-Danish Society of 
London. 

The gift from the Danish Colony is a Royal 
Copenhagen porcelain dinner service for 72 persons, 
consisting of altogether 678 pieces. The design is the 
“ Saxon ” pattern derived from the famous XVIIIth 
century decoration of the Meissen factory. 

The gift from the Anglo-Danish Society consists 
of two vases made of Royal Copenhagen porcelain of 
what is termed Craquelee porcelain, with bronze bases 
and lids executed by the English metal artist, Mr. H. G. 
Murphy. The decoration of the vases was specially 
chosen by the Council of the Society as being appropriate 
to the event : the one bearing a portrait of His Majesty 
King Edward VII on the front, with a picture of Windsor 
Castle on the reverse, and the other bearing a portrait 
of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, with a picture of 
Fredensborg Castle on the reverse. 

Each of the bronze bases bears the following 
inscription :— 

“To Their Majesties King George V and Queen Mary 
from the Anglo-Danish Society 
to commemorate the 6th May, 1935-1910.” 

Each of the bronze lids is embellished, the one with 
the Arms of King Edward VII and the other with the 
Arms of Queen Alexandra. 


SPRING EXHIBITION OF ENGLISH XVIIIth 
CENTURY PAINTINGS AT MR. FRANK T. SABIN’S 
GALLERIES, 154, NEW BOND STREET 


On May 16th Messrs. Sabin opened a most attractive 
exhibition of paintings by English XVIIIth century 
masters, including two Constables, two Gainsboroughs, 
four Romneys and three Morlands. As we went to press 
before an adequate notice could be prepared we shall 
publish an account of the collection in our next issue. 
At the same galleries there is a very interesting collection 
on view of early views of American and Canadian cities. 


Presented to Their 
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Majesties the King 
and the Queen by 
the Danish Colony 
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in the United 
Kingdom 
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AN EXHIBITION OF CHINESE HARDSTONE 


CARVINGS 


Among the important Jubilee exhibitions now on 
view there is a most interesting and rare collection of 
Chinese hardstone carvings at the Galleries of Messrs. 
Charles Nott, Ltd., 38, Bury Street, St. James’s. A 
handsome catalogue has been prepared of some of the 
most important examples, with many large illustrations, 
and is published at 2s. 6d. The entire proceeds of the 
sale of these books will be presented to the Jubilee Trust 
Fund. This is the fourth annual exhibition of Chinese 
hardstone carvings to be held by Messrs. Nott, to which 
a “short” visit is almost sure to become a long one. 

The range of colours of these carvings is a most 
interesting feature of the exhibition, for in the jade 
specimens alone are to be found white, black, green (in 
many shades), yellow, brown and mauve. Perhaps no 
works of art are seen at their best in large collections, and 
it is known that Eastern people are not in favour of such 
groupings, but one cannot help being struck by one 
attribute which all these works share in common, which 
is a sense of great dignity and personality, arising from the 
transmission of some spiritual emotion by the artist to his 
material. 
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A FINE 


TRANSLUCENT WHITE AND BROWN 
JADE KORO. Kang Hsi Period 


There is something, too, which seems almost uncanny 
in the way in which so many of these lovely objects, 
though small in size, seem to give the impression of being 
immense—which, indeed, they are ! 

In the space available here it is not possible to give 
any detailed account of this wonderful collection, but a 
glance at the catalogue, owing to the information it 
contains, will certainly involve a personal visit to Bury 


Street. T. L. H. 


RENOIR, THE MASTER, 1870-1918 AT THE 

GALLERIES OF MESSRS. REID AND LEFEVRE 

At an opportune moment Messrs. Reid & Lefevre 
are opening an important show of Renoir’s paintings. 
The moment owes its significance to the fact that Dr, 
Barnes, of the Barnes’ Foundation, has just published an 
important book on this famous painter—a book which 
all should read, preferably before a visit to this exhibition 
(which unfortunately was not yet hung at the time of 





LA POINTE DE BEG-MEIL By Renoi 


writing). Dr. Barnes and many others have the con- 
viction that Renoir was one of the greatest masters of 
all times. There can, I think, be little doubt from what 
I know of the contents of this “ exposition ” that it will 
give even the connoisseurs a new aspect of Renoir’s 
genius : for one thing it will acquaint them better with 
him as a painter of landscapes, whilst it will offer a 
general survey of his evolution as a painter from the early 
*seventies to his death in 1918. There are still lifes and 
flower pieces of different periods, such as the “‘ Nature 
Morte ” of 1871, the “ Carp ” of 1900, and the “ Bunch 
of Lilacs ” of 1915. HF. 


EXHIBITION OF CHINESE ART, LONDON 
A valued correspondent writes as follows :— 


“With reference to the forthcoming exhibition of 
Chinese art, to be held at Burlington House in November 
next, it is pleasant to learn that the Chinese themselves, 
few of whom have had any opportunity of seeing the 
masterpieces of their great artists, are now having the 
first chance to see the treasures selected to be sent here, 
for although Shanghai can boast of no art museum, a 
place has been provided in the old Bank of China building, 
which has been fitted up for their exhibition, and for three 
weeks in April the place has been thronged with visitors 
of all nationalities, attracted by the dazzling display, 
consisting of about 200 paintings, besides tapestries, 
embroideries, archaic bronzes, and other various art 
objects for which the Chinese are pre-eminent ; and in 
view of the unexampled interest taken in them the 
Shanghai Sunday Times, of April 21st, has issued a 
special article on ‘ How to Appreciate China’s Treasures 
Now on View,” and ‘ The Spirit in which all Art should 
be Approached.’” 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


PICTURES & PRINTS - FURNITURE + PORCELAIN & POTTERY 


SILVER - 


OBJETS D’ART 


BY W. G. MENZIES 





VIEW OF AMSTERDAM 





By Rembrandt 


Heseltine Collection, Sotheby’s, May 28th 


PSHE sales held during April were for the most part of 
i moderate interest, the chief firms obviously having held 
back their best properties until the middle and latter part 

of May. 

Prices, however, maintained a pretty good average throughout, 
though few of the sales contained much that could be classed 
as of the first quality. 

For once in a way there was a dearth of silver, though this 
cannot have been a matter of much regret to the trade who have 
been such stalwart supporters of the many sales held at 
CHRISTIE’s and SOTHEBY’S already this season. There has, too, 
been little furniture and china of the first class, while once again 
we find a month barren of notable prints and etchings. 


PICTURES 

The executrix of the late Major J. A. Coats could have little 
reason to complain of the result of the sale of his collection of 
modern pictures and drawings at CHRISTIE’s on April 12th. 

Many of the pictures were by masters of the Barbizon School, 
bought when the works of Corot, Daubigny, Monticelli and others 
were at their peak, but now, despite a distinct depreciation in 
values, the collection produced the very satisfactory total of 

22,441. 

Not for some time has there been witnessed such consistently 
keen bidding, evidence enough that the Barbizon School still 
has its supporters, and also proof that the long anticipated revival 
in the auction world has now definitely arrived. 

One of the most remarkable features of the sale was the 
extraordinary competition for a series of drawings by that brilliant 
artist Joseph Crawhall, one of whose drawings astonished the 
market last season by realizing 400 gs. Major Coats had acquired 
twenty-six drawings by this artist, but even his greatest admirer 
could not have anticipated that they would realize the remarkable 
aggregate of £3,462. The Scottish dealers in particular were 
much in evidence, and one Glasgow firm had the courage to give 
as much as 1,150 gs. for a brilliant painting on linen of a mallard 
rising from the water, 204in. by 174in.; while 380 gs. was 
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realized for a painting of a cock pheasant, 13 in. by 22}in. A 
good price, too, was realized for a set of ten illustrations to the 
Fables of “‘ Reynarde Ye Foxe,”’ mostly about 10 in. by 8 in., the 
set going for 320 gs. Other Crawhall prices were: “ A Lady 
Alighting from a Hansom Cab,” 16}in. by 16}in., 110 gs. ; 
“Picador I,” 12}?in. by 1I4in., 400 gs.; ‘“‘ Racehorses and 
Jockeys,” 164 in. by 12in., 100 gs.; “ Pig Sticking,” 124 in. by 
174 in., 95 gs.; “ A Trout Rising,” 10} in. by 14} in., 160 gs. ; 
and “‘ Bullfinches and Foliage,” 8 in. by 114 in., 135 gs. 

These were the chief drawings in the collection, though 
perhaps mention should be made of three little drawings by 
Bonington, which made 222 gs. between them. 

The sale of the oil paintings opened well, “‘ The Timber 
Waggon,” 244 in. by 30in., a fine example of the work of the 
short-lived Bonington, going for 1,200 gs. We believe this to 
be the same work that sold for about 500 gs. in the Gillott sale in 
1872. Two other works by him also made good prices, 
** Fécamp,” a tiny panel measuring only 84 in. by 13} in., making 
goo gs.; and “On the Beach,” 12}in. by 11}in., selling for 
120 gs. 

Then eight works by Corot were offered, and the total 
realized 4,850 gs., must, under present conditions, be considered 
eminently satisfactory. Six out of the eight are recorded in 
Alfred Robaut’s “‘ L’Oeuvre de Corot,” 1905. 

The highest price paid was 950 gs. given for ““ Le Marais au 
Grand Arbre 4a la Chevriére,” 22} in. by 30} in., 1850-5 ; 900 gs. 
was given for “ Les Petits Baigneurs,” 1865-70, 18 in. by 25} in. ; 
and 780 gs. for ““ Les Chénes-Verts dans la Vallée,” 16 in. by 
24in., 1865-70. The others were: “ Rondes des Nymphes 
(Effet du Matin),” circa 1857, 14}in. by 22}in., 500 gs.; 
** Souvenir de Pierrefonds,” 1865-7, 13 in. by 19in., 500 gs. ; 
“The Church of St. Nicholas,” 20} in. by 25} in., 360 gs. ; 
“* Fontainebleau: Bucherons prés de la Mare de Franchart,”’ 
1845-50, 16} in. by 23} in., 360 gs.; and “‘ A Woodland Path,” 
15 in. by 17} in., 500 gs. 

Daubigny was represented by four works, but only one 
made three figures, the other three making 98 gs. between them. 
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The exception was a characteristic “ Moonlight Scene on the 
Oise,” 15} in. by 26in., which was bid up to 450 gs. 

The three paintings by Gericault sold well, a prancing grey 
horse, 174 in. by 204 in., making 270 gs. ; a piebald stallion in a 
stable, 12} in. by 15} in., 100 gs.; and a grey charger harnessed, 
11} in. by 13} in., 160 gs. 

There were several works by Jacque, but only one calls for 
notice, “ L’Abreuvoir,” 32in. by 39}in., painted in 1878, 
which made 260 gs. 

That great master of the modern Dutch school, Jacob Maris, 
was represented by a solitary work, ““ A Dutch Town,” 20} in. by 
25} in., which sold well at 800 gs.; while a single work by 
J. F. Millet, “‘ A Shepherdess,” a small painting on panel, only 
114in. by 64in., made 230 gs. 

That master of light and sparkling colour, Monticelli, was 
apparently a favourite of the late collector, for there were eight 
works by him in the collection, the majority of which reached the 
three-figure mark. 

The highest price paid was 400 gs. for “A Scene from 
‘The Decameron,’” 114 in. by 20in., this price being nearly 
equalled by “‘ Ladies in a Glade,” 19} in. by 39 in., which made 
390 gs. Other works by Monticelli were “‘ Christ Descending 

394 in. by 19}in., 130 gs.; “A Hawking 


from the Temple,” 

Party Resting,” 18 in. by 39 in., 140 gs.; “‘ The Star of Bethle- 
hem,” 13 in. by 27in., 190 gs.; and “A Summer Evening,” 
14} in. by 25 in., 125 gs. 

The sale concluded with a few old masters, some of which 
sold remarkably well. As much as 2,000 gs. was given for a 
Still Life, 38 in. by 31 in., by W. Kalff—far and away a record for 
this artist ; while another Still Life, 44} in. by 334 in., by A. van 
Beyeren, sold for 850 gs. There were two works by Gains- 
borough, a portrait of Zacariah Davy, 29 in. by 24in., which 
made 700 gs.; and a half-length portrait of a young lady, 304 in. 
by 25in., 440 gs. A portrait of a Divine, 23}in. by 19} in., 
attributed to Sir Henry Raeburn, sold for 160 gs.; and 210 gs. 
was given for “‘A Violinist,” 31} in. by 38in., given in the 
catalogue to J. Vermeer. 

One picture remains to be mentioned, a striking ‘ Family 
Group ” of four figures, 48} in. by 37} in., by Rubens, which 
sold for 1,700 gs. This picture, in 1927, appeared in the 
W. A. Coats sale, when it realized 2,800 gs. 

A different story has to be told regarding the collection of 
works mostly by mid-Victorian Academicians formed at the 
end of the last and the beginning of the present centuries by the 
great engineer, the late Sir John Aird, which came up at the 
same rooms on May 3rd. 

The 106 pictures included works by nearly a score of Victorian 
Royal Academicians, including two Past Presidents, men whose 
pictures in the heyday of their popularity realised thousands of 
pounds in the saleroom. 

The result of the sale cannot have come as a surprise to 
auction room habitués, who must now be used to the drastic 
revaluations which occur when pictures of this class come under 
the hammer. 

The size of some of them must admittedly have contributed 
to their depreciation in value, for in several instances they covered 
over thirty square feet of canvas. 

Nevertheless, the sale makes it fairly obvious that there are 
now few collectors prepared to buy pictures which have little to 
commend them apart from the story which they tell. 

When Alma Tadema, for instance, was at the peak of his 
popularity Sir John Aird commissioned him to paint the four 
examples of his work which were included in the sale, and we 
believe it is no exaggeration to say that the four works cost 
between {£15,000 and £20,000. 

On May 3rd the verdict of the market was drastic. The four 
works together produced no more than £1,580, while even this 
moderate figure was more than some had anticipated. ‘“‘ The 
Finding of Moses,” 54 in. by 83in., painted in 1904, made 
820 gs.; “‘ The Roses of Heliogabalus,” another huge work, 
stin. by 83) in., painted in 1888, failed to make more than 
460 gs.; “‘ When Flowers Return,” 14} in. by 20in., went for 
95 gs., and ““A Summer Offering,” 14 in. by 20 in., for 130 gs. 
Both the latter were painted in 1911 and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in that year. 

There were three works by Sir Frank Dicksee, P.R.A., whose 
“* Two Crowns ” was bought by the Chantrey Bequest for £2,000 
in 1900. Now “ Leila,” a 40 in. by 49} in. canvas, went for 145 gs. 
** Chivalry,” even larger, 71 in. by 53} in., went for 90 gs., while 
only a bid of 2 gs. was forthcoming for the third, a view on the 
Wey near Ripley, 24in. by 18 in. 


Sir Luke Fildes, two of whose works realized as much as 
£2,100 apiece in 1883, fared no better. “La Giardiniera,” 
554 in. by 37}in., made 75 gs., and “A Venetian Fruiterer,” 
It in. by 15} in., 17} gs. ; while a work by A. C. Gow, “ Death 
of the Khalifa,” 52 in. by 82 in., and “ A Signal on the ~ yey i 
32in. by 23in., by J. C. Hook, went for 2gs. and 7}¢ 
respectively. 





LANDSCAPE SKETCH IN PRINT SEPIA ON BROW) 
PAPER By Rembran 
Heseltine Collection, Sotheby’s, Mary 28th 


The latter artist, who painted until he was well over eigh 
had a remarkable following up to the present century. Near y 
twenty of his pictures sold for over £1,000 apiece at auction, te 
record being £1,785 which was given for his “‘ Gold of the Sea,” 
1880. A work by a one-time equally popular painter, Edwin Lon 
** An Egyptian Tambourine Girl,” 15} in. by 20 in., fell to a b 


of 2} gs., a remarkable contrast to the huge sum of 6, 615 giv: 
in 1882 for his painting of “ The Babylonian Marriage Market,” 
a colossal work measuring 66 in. by 120 in., which now hangs i 
the Royal Holloway College, Egham, while even less, 2 gs., was 
given for a large work by P. F. Poole, “ A Lion in the Path,” 
544 in. by 97 in. 


LAMBETH DELFT OVAL DISH 1668 
Revelstoke Collection, Puttick and Simpson, May 17th 


At the Renton sale in 1898, Sir John Aird paid 840 gs. for 
** A Corner in the Market Place,”’ a work measuring 21 in. by 21 in., 
by Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A. It now made 125 gs. A charac- 
teristic work by Briton Riviere, “‘ Envy, Hatred and Malice,” 
52 in. by 46 in., a girl with her pet pug surrounded by other dogs, 
which aroused the greatest enthusiasm when exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1881, sold for no more than 36 gs., while three 
works by that once popular painter of sentimental love scenes, 
Marcus Stone, made no more than 13} gs. between them, and 
“Whispered Words,” 39} in. by 29} in., by J. W. Waterhouse, 
whose “ St. Cecilia” sold for £2,415 in 1913, fell to a modest 
bid of 154 gs. 

In all the 106 pictures produced a total of £3,100, less than 
half the sum paid by Sir John Aird for “‘ The Finding of Moses.” 
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We believe, however, that this sum was as much as one expected, 
and that both the auctioneers and the owner were satisfied. 

[here was an interesting sale of works by contemporary 
artists at SOTHEBY’S rooms on April 11th, mainly from the late 
Roger Fry’s collection, but only one work reached £20. This 
was a profile of a woman in water-colour, 12 in. by 7} in., by 
Georges Rouault, reproduced with an appreciation in Fry’s 
“Vision and Design.” A number of drawings by old masters, 
the property of Viscount Knutsford, were also sold, amongst them 
being a study for the Fair of Gondreville, by Jacques Callot, 
chalk and wash, 7 in. by 13 in., £84; a water-colour by Claude 
Lorraine, ““ A Scene in the Campagna,” 6s in. by 1o}in., £70; 
a black chalk and wash landscape 5} in. by 9 in., by Albert Cuyp, 

a pen and wash woodland scene, 7}/in. by 1I2in., by 

ivens, £50; and “ The Crucified 
st,” pen and wash, 8} by 7in., by 
Angelico, £50. 
Che total of the sale consisting of 145 
amounted to £1,350. 
[here was not much of importance in 
sale of old pictures the property of 
R. C. Blencowe and others, held at 
isTie’s on April 17th, apart from a 
or Scene, 39 in. by §2in., by Jan van 
en, signed and dated 1644, which 
xpectedly realized 450 gs., and a panel 
iting of The Circumcision, 11 in. by 
in., given in the catalogue to Bouts, 
ch made 100 gs. 
[he day’s total amounted to £2,550. 
Despite their historic interest, the 
raits of members of the Springett 
uilies the property of Sir Stephen 
netriadi sold at Puttick & SIMPSON’s 
ms on May 3rd, received a very moder- 
at reception, the eleven portraits making 
more than £623. Only one portrait 
ched three figures, this being that of 
iy Springett, mother-in-law of William 
in, attributed to Nicholas Maes, which 
le £131 §s. 
ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS 


SOTHEBY’S held their usual monthly sale of engravings and 
hings on April 29th and 3oth, the two days producing £2,614. 
ie majority of the 423 lots in the catalogue were of moderate 
erest, but there were a few prices which should be recorded. 
lhe highest-priced lot in the sale consisted of a set of four coloured 
aquatints of the action between Fava and Constitution, 1812, by 
R. and D. Havell after N. Pocock, which were well sold at 
£135. Other items which realized over £20 included “‘ Prom- 
enade de Genéve,” thirty-five aquatints in colour published by 
J. P. Lamy, mounted on a long green folder, £36; “‘ Vue de New 
York prise de Weahawk,” coloured aquatint, by Himely after 
Garneray, £27; ‘“ Black Monday,” and “ Dulce Domum,” in 
colours, by J. Jones after W. R. Bigg, £90; “‘ Rustic Hours,” a 
set of four colourprints by H. Gillbank after Wheatley, £30; 
“ The Raby Pack,” by W. Ward after H. R. Chalon, £25; “ The 
Earl of Darlington and His Foxhounds,” by T. Dean after B. 
Marshall, £48 ; “‘ Francis Duckenfield Astley and His Harriers,” 
by R. Woodman after B. Marshall, £47; ‘“‘ The Attack and 
Storming of Fort Oswego, May 6th, 1814,” two aquatints, by 
R. Havell after Captain Steele, £26; a set of four lithographs, 
Shannon and Chesapeake, by J. C. Schetky after Captain 
R. H. King, £50; ‘“‘ Action Between the United States and 
Macedonian, 1812,” coloured lithograph, by W. Worner after 
F. Kretzschmann, £21; ‘“‘ Jan Snellinx,’” by Van Dyck, first 
state, £40; “‘ Amsterdam,” an etching by Rembrandt, R. 210, 
£30; and the following etchings by Anders Zorn: “ L’Espa- 
gnole,” third state, £21; “‘ En Omnibus,” third state, £70; 
“Ernest Renan,” fifth state, £50; “‘ Henry Marquand,” only 
state, £34; “*‘ Madonna,” third state, £32; “‘ Au Piano,” second 
state, £34; “‘ Mona, the Artist’s Mother,” third state, £40; 
“Skerikulla,” second state, £21 ; and ““The Swan,” third state, £32. 
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FURNITURE, CHINA AND ART OBJECTS 


There was surprisingly little furniture and china of importance 
sold in the London salerooms during April, but this dearth will 
be more than compensated for by the sales of the Steinkopff and 
Joel collections, the results of which will be recorded in our 
next number. 


ART IN THE SALEROOM 
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A few good prices were made at a sale of miscellaneous 
properties held at SoTHEBY’s on April 5th, when some 143 lots 
produced just over £3,500. 

Amongst the furniture must be recorded two Louis XV 
marquetry commodes, one 4 ft. 6 in. in width making £200, and 
the other, 3 in. smaller and bearing the stamp of P. Flechy, 
going for £180. An Enghien Verdure tapestry, 14 ft. 9 in. by 
11 ft., one of a set of five, two of which are in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, sold for £205; a pair of Adam cut glass 
wall lights, each with two branches, made £185; and £110 was 
given for a Ch‘ien Lung famille rose dinner service of eighty-six 
pieces. Mention, too, must be made of a terra-cotta statuette of 
Voltaire by Houdon, 7} in. high, the property of the late Sir 
A. W. Pinero, the dramatist, which realized £340. 
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AN ITALIAN WALNUT CASSONE XVITH CENTURY 


Steinkopff Collection, Christie’s, May 22nd 


At the same rooms, on April 1oth and two following days, a 
somewhat similar collection produced a total of nearly £4,000. 
Only two lots, however, attained three figures, a Chinese armorial 
dinner service of 137 pieces and a tea service of forty-eight pieces, 
together making £370; and a large Laver Kirman carpet, 
17} ft. by 9 ft. 8in., going for £140. 

There were also few notable prices in a sale of antiquities 
held by SOTHEBY’s on the 30th, the 169 lots producing just 
under £2,000. 

A statuette in calcareous stone, 124 in. high, Memphite School, 
fifth dynasty, made £100; a Romano-British gold “‘ crossbow ” 
brooch, circa A.D. 350, sold for £105 ; and £240 was given for a 
rare Inca sacrificial bowl in pale gold from the Pacorsinago 
region of Ecuador, circa 1500. 

Of more importance was the sale held at CHRISTIE’s on May 
2nd, when Chinese porcelain, objects of art, French and English 
furniture, and tapestry from various sources, made a “ knock- 
down ” total of £8,435. 

The sale opened with some Chinese porcelain, the property 
of an anonymous collector, many of the pieces coming from the 
Garland and Morgan collections. Some of the pieces were in 
poor condition, which affected the bidding, but the following 
should be recorded: A famille verte vase of inverted baluster 
shape, 32 in. high, 130 gs.; a pair of similar vases, 264 in. high, 
275 gs.; a sang de beuf vase of nearly rouleau form, 15 in. high, 
92 gs.; and two sang de beuf bottles with globular bodies, one 
164 in. and thé other 17} in., each of which made 140 gs. 

A few pieces of famille rose porcelain, the property of Mrs. 
J. P. Wilson, sold well. They included a beaker with almost 
straight sides, 14 in., 48 gs.; a pair of beakers, similar, 13% in., 
98 gs.; a pair of beakers of square section, flared at the lips, 
16} in., 235 gs.; two beakers and a vase and cover, 16in. by 
18} in., 225 gs.; and a set of three vases and two beakers, 20 in. 
and 17} in., 220 gs. 

There was some remarkable bidding for a pair of Chinese 
famille rose figures of pheasants 26in. high, the property of 
Sir Philip Sassoon, the price from an opening bid of §00 gs. 
reaching 1,750 gs., at which sum they were bought in. We 
learn, however, that after the sale the underbidder was able to 
secure them. 
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Other items in the sale included a Chinese Ming porcelain 
garden seat of barrel form, 19} in. high, 135 gs. ; a contemporary 
portrait bust of the Roman Empress Agrippina, in dark green 
porphyry, 114 in., 240 gs. ; a Swabian carved diptych, circa 1400, 
480 gs.; a Charles II walnut long case clock with movement 
by Thomas Tompion, 400 gs.; an oak refectory table, James I 
period, 8 ft. 6 in., 360 gs.; and an English late XVIIIth century 
needlework carpet worked in coloured wools, roft. by 7 ft. 2in., 
290 gs. 

At Puttick & SIMPSON’s rooms on the same day a set of 
twelve and four elbow Queen Anne walnut chairs, the backs of 
scroll outline with shaped centre panels carved with husk orna- 
ment and shells at the top on cabriole legs, realized £420. 

At Shorne Hill, near Romsey, at a sale held by Messrs. 
GupGEON & Sons, Winchester, a Charles II black and gold 
lacquer cabinet made £240, and an old English mahogany bureau 
book-case, £60. 

Among the silver must be recorded a Queen Anne plain 
coffee pot, 100z., £40; an embossed Cromwellian tankard, 
£48 15s.; and a pair of George I table candlesticks, 20 0z., £30. 


THE CULHAM HOUSE SALE 


The sale of the contents of Culham House, Oxfordshire, 
by order of the executors of the late Major J. H. Shawe Phillips, 
which SoTHEBY’s held on the premises on April 9th and two 
following days, proved a very satisfactory affair, a total of over 
£4,600 being realized. 
English furniture was the feature of the first day, a 
Chippendale mahogany Pembroke table, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, making 
£98; a pair of Hepplewhite marquetry pier tables in the French 
style, 2 ft. 6in. wide, £150; a set of eight Hepplewhite rose- 
wood chairs with oval backs and three window seats en suite, 
£287; and an XVIIIth century mahogany commode with 
serpentine front, 3ft. 7in. wide, £82. Amongst the silver 
must be recorded a set of six George II butter dishes of shell 
shape, London 1758, 19 oz. 12 dwt., 25s. am ounce, £24 I0s.; 
a pair of George II small salvers with “ pie crust” borders, 
London 1746, 7 in. diameter, 17 0z., 21s., £17 17s.; another pair, 
similar, 10 in., London 1733, 44 0z. 7 dwt., 32s., £70 I9s. 2d.; 
a pair of George II sauceboats of shaped outline, by John Pollock, 
London 1755, 284 0z., 22s. 6d., £32 1s. 3d.; a George I two- 
handled cup, by Petley Ley London, 1718, 21 oz. 7 dwt., 2§s., 
£26 13s. 9d.; an early George II monteith, by Charles Hatfield, 
London 1730, 88 oz. 8 dwt., 52s., £229 16s. 9d.; and a set - : 
of six George II punch cups of plain design and everted rims, VENETIAN GLASS PILGRIM BOTTLE, Circa 1500 
London 1731, 13 0z. 1 dwt., 58s., £37 16s. 10d. Steinkopff Collection, Christie’s May 22nd 


On the second day some of the pictures sold 
well, as much as £580 being given for a shipping 
scene, 33 in. by 44in., by Van de Velde, which was 
bought in 1866 for £200, while a view of an Italian 
city, 474 in. by 674 in., by Canaletto, bought at the 
same time for £250, now made £270. Two 
paintings of Dutch towns, each 21} in. by 18 in., by 
A. Storck, together went for £90; and a painting 
of a grand seaport, 37}$in. by s5o}in., attributed 
to Claude Lorraine, made £85. 


AMERICAN ART SALES 


The chief dispersal held at the American Art 
Association’s Galleries, New York, during April 
was that of the pictures, furniture, carpets and 
art objects formed by members of the Mulliken 
family, the two days’ sale producing just short of 
£20,000. Most of the chief prices were obtained 
for the pictures, though some of the carpets also 
sold well. Amongst these were a fine K‘ang Hsi 
Chinese floral carpet, 15 ft. by 12 ft. 7 in., which 
made £1,020; while a South Persian XVIIth 
century carpet, 13 ft. 7in. by 9 ft. 5 in., sold for 
£1,000. Others included an Ispahan carpet, 18 ft. 
8in. by 8ft. 4in., circa 1600, £700; a Herat 
Palace carpet, 25 ft. 1oin. by 12 ft., with inscriptions, 
£600 ; and a Kurd Herati carpet, 25 ft. by 15 ft., 
£420. Of the furniture, only one item calls for 
notice, this being a set of four Charles II turned 
walnut side chairs covered in the original Mortlake 
tapestry, which made the excellent price of £580. 

TWO LOUIS XVtH AND ONE LOUIS XVITtH GOLD SNUFFBOXES, Other works by English masters included a 


in the Steinkopff Collection, Christie’s May 22nd portrait of the artist, 24}in. by 19} in., by John 
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Opie, £280; a portrait of a gentleman, 36 in. by 28 in., by that 
somewhat rare painter James Lonsdale, 1777-1839, £300; a 
well-painted portrait of Frances Burdette, 51in. by 40} in., 
by Francis Cotes, £460; a portrait of Margaret Gainsborough, 
30 in. by 25in., by Gainsborough, which if authentic went 
very Cheaply at £360; a portrait of John Thomas Thorpe, Lord 
Mayor of London, 50in. by 40in., by Samuel Drummond, 
£300; and a fine portrait of La Comtesse de Grammont, 50 in. 
by 40in., by Sir Peter Lely, £900. This last, which was 
painted about 1663, when “La belle Hamilton” was about 22, 
came from the collection of the Earl of Cork and Orrery. 

Few of the works by foreign masters made prices worthy of 
record. A characteristic head of a young girl holding a letter, 
3. in. by 25} in., by J. B. Greuze, sold for £620; and a pleasing 
portrait of La Comtesse d’Estrades by Louis Tocque, made the 
cc nparatively moderate figure of £300. 

A somewhat similar sale comprised the collection of the late 
\ -s. Cooper Hewitt, which produced a total of just over £12,500. 
A art from the pictures only one item calls for record, this 
c sisting of 38 Ispahan polychrome faience tiles forming an 
o -rdoor painting, circa 1600, which made £200. 





LOUIS XIVtH BRONZE GROUP, THE NILE AND 
TIBER ON A LOUIS XIVTH BOULLE STAND 
Christie’s, May 12th 


THE PIERPONT MORGAN COLLECTION 
OF MINIATURES 


On June 24th and three following days CHRISTIE’s are selling 
the famous collection of miniatures of the British and foreign 
schools formed by the late Mr. Pierpont Morgan. The collection 
which extends to nearly 800 items, covers the art of the miniature 
painter from the XVIth to the XIXth century, and includes 
almost every painter of note during that long period. 

The greatest master of them all, Holbein, is represented 
by five examples, one of the most famous being his miniature 
of Henry VIII; while there are others of Sir Thomas More, 
Lord Strafford and Mrs. Pemberton, formerly described as 
Frances Howard, Duchess of Norfolk. There are also quite 
a number of miniatures given to the school of Holbein, and 
others by his immediate followers. 
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That fine miniaturist, Nicholas Hilliard, is represented by 
more than twenty examples, the outstanding item being the 
famous Armada jewel, a beautifully enamelled and jewelled 
gold pendant set with a portrait of Queen Elizabeth. 

In addition to portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, Lord Darnley, 
Lady Arabella Stuart, Lord Burghley and Lady Catherine Grey 
there are also a number of ladies of high position in the XVIth- 
century French Court, which prove conclusively that Hilliard 
worked in France. 

John Shute, a painter who has hitherto been regarded more or 
less as a myth, is also represented by a work bearing his signature. 

Another rare master is Matthew Snelling, who is represented 
by an important miniature of Charles II. 

There are also works by both the elder and the younger 
John Hoskins, by the latter being a portrait of the Duke of 
Berwick with a contemporary inscription on the back, while 
other rare early masters include Betts, Greenhill, Dobson, 
Gerbier and Mrs. Rosse. 

Samuel Cooper, of course, holds an important place in the 
catalogue, amongst the twenty miniatures by him being one of 
Charles II acquired from the Warwick family heirlooms. 
Mention, too, must be made of notable examples by Lawrence 
Crosse, Nathaniel Dixon, Thomas Flatman, and Isaac and 
Peter Oliver. 

When we reach the XVIIIth century we find no fewer than 
fifty by Richard Cosway, twenty by George Engleheart, a long 
series by Ozias Humphry, twenty-nine by Andrew and five by 
Nathaniel Plimer, seven by Samuel Shelley, while there are more 
than 300 by foreign artists of the same period, including Dumont, 
Fragonard, Guerin, Hall, Largilliere, Nattier, Sicardi, Isabey 
and Augustin. 

As a collection of portraits alone the sale is remarkable, for 
it includes those of Henry VIII, Queen Elizabeth, Philip II, 
Mary Queen of Scots, James I, Charles I and Charles II, Catherine 
of Braganza, James II, Mary II and George IV. There are, 
too, portraits of many personages closely associated with Royalty, 
portraits of famous statesmen and those of men and women 
renowned in art and literature. 


FORTHCOMING SALES 


Following the three days’ sale of pictures and drawings 
formed by that great collector, the late Mr. J. P. Heseltine, at 
SOTHEBY’s at the end of May the same firm are selling on June 3rd 
and two following days his well-known collection of engravings 
and etchings. 

There are nearly 600 lots in the catalogue ranging from 
old master engravings by Rembrandt, Marc Antonio and his 
pupils Veneziano and da Ravenna, and others to etchings by 
modern masters, such as Whistler, Meryon and Sir Frank Short. 

Rembrandt is represented by a particularly long series, 
amongst which are a fine impression of Ecce Homo and a fourth 
state of ‘“‘ The Three Crosses,” by Diirer. Amongst others is 
** Adam and Eve,” with the bull’s head water-mark, and ““ The 
Virgin with Monkey,” with similar water-mark ; while there is, 
too, a long series by that prolific engraver Wenceslas Hollar. 

Among the modern engravings mention should be made of 
a number of etchings by Muirhead Bone, a collection of over 
fifty engravings of Court tables, English landscape scenery 
by D. Lucas, Meryon’s Le Petit Pont in the first state, and 
lithographs and etchings by Whistler. : 

On June 3rd Curistie’s are holding, perhaps, their most 
notable sale of Old English silver of the season consisting of 
items, the property of Sir John Noble, Sir Harold Clayton, 
Lady Newborough, the late Viscount Esher and others. 

Apart from a fine German XVth-century silver-gilt cup 
and cover, the property of Sir Harold Clayton, and an important 
George II circular punch bowl by Edward Feline, 1748, in 
Lady Newborough’s collection, the chief items are in the Noble 
section of the catalogue. Amongst these are a Queen Anne 
pear-shaped teapot with stand and lamp, by William Bainbridge, 
1709; a tea kettle with stand and lamp of the same period 
by Joseph Ward, 1713; an especially fine William III ewer 
and basin, by David Garnier, 1697; several fine tankards and 
porringers; a Charles I font-shaped cup, 1637; and some 
important James I pieces. These latter include a steeple cup 
and cover, 1623; and a superb pair of Grace cups, 1619. 

SOTHEBY’s are holding two sales on June 6th, consisting 
of the well-known collection of early Chinese blue-and-white 
porcelain and choice examples of enamelled porcelain formed by 
Mr. Charles E. Russell, and the collection of armour and weapons 
formed by Mr. J. A. Apperson, of Moss Nook, Cheadle Cheshire. 





HERALDIC ENQUIRIES 


REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 


Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their rossession, should send a 
full description and a Photograph or drawing, or; in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. IN NO CASE MUST THE 


ORIGINAL. ARTICLE BE SENT. No charge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in “ Apollo.” 








B.8. MR. RALPH HYMAN. ARMS ON SILVER COFFEE 
POT.—Arms: Argent, a cross flory sable. Crest: A peacock 
proper. 

These are the Arms of Banaster of Bank, co. Lancaster. 


B.9. MESSRS. J. KYRLE FLETCHER, LTD. ARMS 
ON ANTIQUE BELLOWS, XVIth-XVIIth century. Arms: 
Quarterly, 1 and 4: Sable, a chevron between three fleams 
argent; 2 and 3: Per pale argent and vert a spatula of the first 
surmounted by a rose regally crowned or, over all on a cross 
gules a lion passant guardant or. 


Although on the bellows the chevrons in the first and fourth 
quarters are omitted, the Arms are, undoubtedly, intended for 
those of the Worshipful Company of Barber-Surgeons. They 
were granted by Sir Gilbert Dethick, Garter; Robert Cooke, 
Clarenceux ; and William Flower, Norroy, to ““ The Corporation 
mistery and communaltie of Barbours and Chirurgeons” 
2 June, 1569, 11 Eliz. 


B.10. MR. REGINALD DAVIS. 1.PATENT FROM 
KING JAMES I. Patent from King James I of the Viscounty 
of Lecale in Ulster, conferred upon Thomas, fourth Baron 
Cromwell, November 22nd, 1624. The patent is beautifully 
illuminated on the back with the full achievement of Thomas, 
Viscount Lecale. On the face of the document are finely illumi- 
nated portraits of James I, his wife Anne of Denmark, Charles 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Brunswick, and Saint George, 
while below on the dexter side are the following achievements : 
1, Henry, 1st Viscount Falkland, Lord- Deputy of Ireland, 
1622-9, quartering Spencer, Beaufort, and Beauchamp. 2. 
Sir Francis Blundell, Bart., Secretary for Ireland, 1620-25, 
quartering Budoxhyde, Travers, Gophill, and Caps., and on 
the sinister side : 1, Sir Richard Wingfield, Viscount Powerscourt, 
joint Governor of Ireland, 1622-25, quartering Boville, Hamelin 
Plantagenet (brother of Heny II), and Daumarle; 2. Arms of 
White of Bantry, co. Cork. 


Thomas, first Viscount Lecale and fourth Baron Cromwell, 
was the only son of Edward, third Baron Cromwell, by his second 
wife Frances, daughter of William Rugge, of Norfolk. He was 
born June 11th, 1594, and succeeded his father as Baron Cromwell 
September 24th, 1607; he was created Viscount Lecale in 
Ulster, November 22nd, 1624, and commanded a regiment of 
Horse in the Civil War; on April 15th, 1645, he was created 
Earl of Ardglass; subsequently he made his peace with the 
Parliament, paying £460 for his “delinquency”; he died, 
aged fifty-nine, 1653, and was buried at Tickencote, Rutland, 
having married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Robert Meverell, 
of Throwleigh and Ilam, co. Stafford; she also died in 1653, 
shortly after her husband. The patent is endorsed on the back, 
evidently in the handwriting of the grantee, “ A pattent of honor 
for my Viscountshipe.” 
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2. ARMS ON CHOCOLATE POT, LONDON, _§1755.— 
Arms of the See of Salisbury ; Azure, Our Lady with her Bale 
on her arm, a sceptre in her left hand or; impaling: Argen:, 
three chevrons gules, a label of as many points throughout azure, 
Barrington. On an escutcheon of pretence on the sinister side : 
Gules, seven lozenges vair three, three and one, on a canton or 
a mullet pierced sable, Guise. The whole surrounded by tie 
Garter and surmounted by a Mitre. 


These are the armorial bearings of the Right Rev. Shu 
Barrington, D.D., and were engraved during the period he w 
Bishop of Salisbury and Chancellor of the Order of the Garte 
1782-91. He became Bishop of Durham, 1791, until his deat 
in 1826. He married secondly Jane, daughter and heir of S 
John Guise, fourth Baronet of Elmore, co. Gloucester. 


B.11. MR. PERCY WEBSTER. ARMS ON SILVE 

COFFEE POT, 1735.—Arms: Argent, on a cross engraile: 
sable five estoiles or. These are the Arms of the family of 
Frodsham, of Elton, co. Chester, and must have been engrave 

on the coffee pot about 1755. : 


B.12. MESSRS. CHRISTIES. PORTRAIT OF ANN! 

LADY BATEMAN, by THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A 
—Anne, daughter of Charles, third Earl of Sunderland, by his 
second wife, Anne, second daughter of John, first Duke « 

Marlborough. She married in 1720 William Bateman, oi 
Shobdon Court, co. Hereford, M.P. for Leominster, who was 
created Baron Culmore, co. Londonderry, and Viscount Bate- 
man, on July r2th, 1725; he died in Paris in December, 1744 
Anne, Lady Bateman, died in Cleveland Row, February 19th, 
1769. She was on bad terms with her grandmother, the Duchess 
of Marlborough, who caused Lady Bateman’s portrait to be 
hung in her sitting room with the face blackened over, and the 
words, “‘ She is blacker within,” inscribed on the frame. 


B. 13. 1. MR. DRUMMOND POPLEY. ARMS ON SILVER 
TANKARD, 1712.—Arms: Or, on a pile gules between six 
fleurs-de-lys azure three lions of England, Seymour ; impaling: 
Or, a lion rampant purpure, Lacy. Crest: A phoenix or issuant 
from flames proper. 


tev “OO 





The lions on the Seymour coat were granted as an augmentation 
by Henry VIII on his marriage to Lady Jane Seymour. The 
tankard was probably engraved about 1760. 


2. ARMS ON SILVER SALVER, 1755.—Arms: Gules, a 
fess vair between three unicorns passant argent; impaling : 
Argent, on a bend gules three martlets or. 

The Arms on this salver are those of Wilkinson of Kent, impaling 
Danvers, of Wiltshire. 


B.14. MR. L. A. LAUNDER. ARMS ON A WARMING 
PAN, dated 1627.—This appears to be a fancy design represent- 
ing the Arms of France, three golden fleurs-de-lys on a blue field. 
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OWEN EVAN-THOMAS LTD. 


20, DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.| 


Cables: 2DVANTIQUA, LONDON Telephone : REGENT 7617 


A QUEEN ANNE FOUR FOLD LEATHER SCREEN, decorated in the 


Chinese manner in various colours (blue predominating) on a gold ground. 


Dimensions, height 5ft., width of each fold 1ft. Yins. 
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VICARS BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1874 LTD. 


OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS 





BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE, THE YOUNG PRETENDER 
OIL PAINTING BY RAPHAEL MENGS 
Painted on canvas, size 30 < 24 inches 


The Prince is shown wearing a cuirass; he carries a brilliant red 
cloak, and his sleeves are of blue and gold. 


Raphael Mengs was one of the leading portrait painters on the 
Continent in the 18th century, and his works may be seen in 
public galleries all over the world. 


12, OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
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ONLY ADDRESS : 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 113, New Bond St., London, W.1 


Telephone : MAYFAIR 6261 & 6262 

































a 
RARE ENGLISH and 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER, MINIATURES, 
ANTIQUE JEWELS. 
FINE SNUFF BOXES 


- 
7 


A SPECIMEN FROM MY 
COLLECTION OF OLD SILVER 
BY THIS FAMOUS CRAFTSMAN 


A swing handle Cake Basket, on fine 
chased mask feet, by 


PAUL LAMERIE, 1742 
Length 14 ins. 


























BY APPOINTMENT 
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Fireplace Furnishers 


















ESTAB. 1860 

















Part of a run of 80 
old wrought iron 
Staircase Balusters 





186, BROMPTON ROAD, 


LONDON, 


Telephone: KENSINGTON 0783. 


S.W.3 


Cables ; PRATTIQUE, LONDON 

















J. LEGER & SON 


Established . , 1892 


OLD MASTERS 


Cable: Legerian, Piccy, London Telephone: Regent 2679 





“RECENT PAINTINGS ” 
b 
ELLEN WARRINGTON 


May 28th — June 8th 





Memorial Exhibition of Paintings 
b 
MADGE OLIVER 





June 18th — July 2nd 











LONDON 13 Old Bond Street, W.! 
BRUSSELS 178 Rue Royale 
NEW YORK . 120 East 57th Street 
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An interesting group on view in our Galleries, which includes 
an exceptionally fine Hepplewhite Sideboard, also a very 
attractive 18th Century Flower Picture. 


THE FINEST WORKS OF ART 


LONDON NEW YORK 


AND 
26, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 6, West Fifty Sixth Street 


OUR “ ANTIQUAX ”—THE FINEST FURNITURE POLISH OBTAINABLE 
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RICE & CHRISTY 


LIMITED 


FINE ENGLISH FURNITURE, 
TAPESTRIES & NEEDLEWORK 


An exceptionally fine Old English Lacquer 
Mirror in practically untouched condition. 








4ft. gin. high by 3 ft. rin. wide 


WIGMORE STREET, W.1 


Telephone: WELBECK 7059 
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The *“*MAYFLOWER ” Chintz 


A commemorative design embracing motifs 
emblematic of the Departure of the Pilgrims. 



























































W. H. HAYNES LtTp. 


The ‘‘CHINTZ” Shop 
24, 25 & 26 SPRING STREET, PADDINGTON, W.2 


Telephone: PADDINGTON 5180 (2 lines). 




















ANTIQUE CHINESE PORCELAIN 
AND MODERN JAPANESE CURIOS 
SALE BY AUCTION 


at the 
LONDON COMMERCIAL SALE ROOMS, 
MINCING LANE, E.C.3 


on 

TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 18th and 19th JUNE, 1935, 
COMMENCING AT 1 p.m. each day. 

All Goods in the Catalogue are sold DUTY PAID. 





ANTIQUE CHINESE PORCELAIN and POTTERY, etc., 
of all periods : 


BLUE and WHITE FAMILLE ROSE, TURQUOISE, 

CELADON, SELF-COLOUR, etc.; JARS, BOWLS, 

PLATES, FIGURES, etc.; JADE and other HARD- 

STONE CARVINGS, CLOISONNE, JADE, etc.; 
FLOWERED TREES, etc. 


New Shipments of JAPANESE WARE, consisting 
of Fine IVORY CARVINGS, WALRUS CARVINGS, 
BRONZES, HARDSTONE CARVINGS, etc., etc. 


The larger portion of the Catalogue to be sold entirely WITHOUT 
RESERVE. 


The above will be on view at the P.L.A. Warehouse, NEW STREET, 
BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 2 (opposite Liverpool Street Station), on and after 
FRIDAY, 14th June, from 8 a.m. till 5 p.m. daily. 

(Saturday 8 a.m. till 12 noon). 


Catalag may be obtained from the Brokers — 
EASTWOOD & HOLT 


MARLON HOUSE, MARK LANE, E.C.3 
Telephone: Royal 3641/5. Telegrams: ‘‘ WHANGHEE LONDON.” 
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By Royal Appointments to 
The King and The Queen 


HARMAN q LAMBERT 


(HARMAN & Co., Ltd.) 


Erperts in Old English Silver and Sheffield Plate 


Bere 


a 
Sri bali =F 
SS pi a 


A fine Silver-Gilt Vase, made in the reign of George III, A.D. 1800, 
by Benjamin Smith. This Cup stands ro inches high, and has a 
diameter over the fine “Ram’s Head” Handles of 13} inches 


e 


177, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


W.1 


TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 0137 





CABLES: HARLAMSILV, WESDO, LONDON 
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A pair of old 
Chinese Cloisonne 
hawks of the 
Kien Lung period 


Height nine inches 








H. BLAIRMAN and SONS also at 


28, New Bond Street, W.1 Mostyn Street, LLANDUDNO 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 4713 Montpellier Parade, HARROGATE 





























CECIL PARTRIDGE | | ArTHUR TOOTH & SONS 


Est. 1871 
LTD. 


WORKS OF ART Established 1842 





PICTURES FOR COLLECTORS 
BY THE LEADING ARTISTS 

OF THE MODERN FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH SCHOOLS 


COROT INNES RENOIR 
UTRILLO GRANT MATISSE 
JOHN SISLEY SMITH 
NASH VUILLARD —_— BENOIS 
BOUDIN SICKERT FORAIN 
DERAIN KIRK PICASSO 
SPENCER WYNDHAM 


A 3ft. 8in. Walnut William and Mary secretaire chest of 
two long and two short drawers, supported on bun feet with 
cabinet above and enclosed by two Vauxhall Mirror doors 


LONDON - 39, Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1 155, NEW BOND STREET 


Telephone : Whitehall 3841 Telegrams : “‘ Cepartique,” Picey, London W l 
Cablegram: “‘ Cepartique ” : 
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£5,000 


TO INVEST 
/ IN ANTIQUE SILVER 


| have been commissioned by a prominent commercial magnate to acquire for spot 

cash about twenty pieces of EARLY ENGLISH SILVER to form the nucleus of 

a collection. Preference will be given to articles of HISTORICAL INTEREST, 

but RARITY, BEAUTY OF FORM, good general condition and HALL MARKS 
will be the first consideration. 


NO PIECE WILL BE UNLESS VALUED AT 


-NTERTAINED FOR OVER £300 & NOT 


THIS CUSTOMER EXCEEDING £2,500 





William Ill, 1698 Monteith 


Owners having anything likely to suit should write to me immediately in fullest confidence. 


No commission will be payable by the vendor. 


RALPH HYMAN 


63, Great Russell Street 


W.C. | 
(Opposite British Museum) 


HOLBORN 1548 
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J. M. PONTREMOLI 


Telegraphic Address : “ Pontarpets, Padd, London” 
Telephone : Paddington 6664 


| have the greatest selection of 
Samarkands in almost every 
shade. 


Oo 


Largest stock of Aubusson and 
Bessarabian carpets and rugs. 


Oo 


Rare collection of Persians. 


Oo 


EXPERT CARPET AND TAPESTRY 
RESTORER AND CLEANER. 


Oo 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
ALL TRADE ORDERS. 





Very fine English needlework rug, size 6ft. 1in. by 3ft. 8in. 
basket of fruit in centre. 


Dealer in Antique Carpets, Tapestries, ang 
Needlework 


11, SPRING STREET, PADDINGTON, W.2 


ACTUAL MAKER OF ENGLISH NEEDLEWORK CARPETS AND CHAIR SEATS OF WHICH 
LARGE COLLECTION. ALSO SOME RARE ANTIQUE PIECES. 


| HAVE A VERY 
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Beige background with 


Design in soft shades of green, blue, rose, gold, grey and brown. 
Border ground in two shades of golden brown with design in various soft shades 


Also TEMPORARY PREMISES at 10, BRUTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 6294 








‘W.F.GREENWOOD 


& SONS, LIMITED. 


Established 1829 


Members of the British Antique 
Dealers’ Association 





Antiques, 
Licensed Valuers 





ONE OF A PAIR OF 5’ ADAMS 
PEDESTALS AND COOLERS, OF 
FINE QUALITY AND COLOUR 


YORK: 24, Stonegate 


Telephone: 3864 


HARROGATE : 
3, Crown Place 


Telephone: 4467 























— 
ANTIQUES 


—WORKS OF ART 


PACKED AND SHIPPED TO ANY 
PART OF THE WORLD BY 


W. WINGATE & 
JOHNSTON, Ltd 


Established 1815 





Shipping and Forwarding Agents, Export Packers 
WHO SPECIALISE IN 
CONSIGNMENTS OF THIS DESCRIPTION 


| GIVING GOOD SERVICE FOR \ 
1815 | OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS | 935 








17-18, ALDERSGATE ST., LONDON, E.C. | 


Telegram: Winjohn, London. 
Tdephone: National 4294-5 
And at LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, 
SOUTHAMPTON, GLASGOW 
Represented in France by 
W. WINGATE & JOHNSTON, S.A.R.L. 
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pair of rare Spill Vases, decorated 
th ruin and landscape on gilt ground, 
n. high by 24 in. wide 





















A fine Papier 
a landscape on a gilt ground, 


Maché Tray, decorated with birds 


and flowers, 
31 in. by 8 


24 in, £8 8 0 


A 





A Vase, 
green ground, 
10} in. high 
Also a pair of small Vases, 


decorated with birds and foliage, on 


signed poanene and Bettridge, 
£4 15 0 
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ENGLISH & CONTIN 


beta eth aay 






Telegraphic Address: 


Daviblack, London 








ENTAL SILVER & OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 






















BLACK & DAVIDSON 


33, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
And at 15, WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


WANTED TO PURCHASE FOR CASH.- 


Single pieces or Collections of Silver, Gold Boxes, Miniatures, etc. Distance no object. 


————— 


A Rare Solid Gold 17 
Century German Sweet Dis 
beautifully embossed with scr: 
handles on three ball-shap: 
feet, the centre bearing co: - 
temporary Coat of Arm 


Nuremberg. Circa 1690 





Telephone : 
Whitehall 3851 

































invites inspection of 


Genuine Period Antiques, Meedlework, China, ete. 
TRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED 


Mahogany Drum Table. Brown leather top, revolving, with 4 oak-lined 
drawers. Good colour and quality, in good condition and genuine 
throughout. 


Size: 3ft. across, 2ft. 4in. high. Circa 1790. 


39, SPRING STREET, PADDINGTON, W.2 


Telephone: Paddington 5992 





G. PETTY 


having acquired the premises and business of ALICE SHEPHERD 











ALEX. REID 





= 


& LEFEVRE, 


T 





During June 


RENOIR 


The Master 





Telephone : 
Whitehall 6384 














la, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
LONDON, S.W.|! 





Cables : 
“ Drawings, London” 
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AN OAK BUFFET, IN FINE ORIGINAL STATE 


English early 17th century 


37, HIGH STREET, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 
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STONER & EVANS (1p. 


3, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S,W.1 


Telephone : 
WHITEHALL 6658. 
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OLD 
ENGLISH 
PORCELAIN 
AND 
POTTERY 


SALT GLAZE POTTERY. 





Circa 1760. 
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ALOYS| A Oe Old Chinese Porcelain wadl 


ANTIQUES Works of Art 


Jar with ovoid body and short straight neck, yellow 


glaze enamelled with opaque red, with five dawed 
EARLY CARVED OAK SETTLE WITH ROW OF SPICE dragons, the design outlined in sepia. Height 54 inches. 
DRAWERS INSIDE SEAT. FINE COLOR AND IN ORIGINAL ee a a a 
CONDITION 


BLUETT & SONS 
30 & 31, NORTH ST., CHICHESTER 48, Davies Street, Brook Street, W.1 


TELEPHONE: 617 Close to Claridge’s Hotel. Telephone MAYFAIR 4018 
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J. M. BOTIBOL 


20, 26, 28, 30, 


HARRY SIMMONS 
J. M. BOTIBOL 


HANWAY STREET, OXFORD STREET, W.1 


Telephone : Museum 5834 
ESTABLISHED 1857 Cables: Yelstan, London 


A RARE 
CHIPPENDALE 
SETTEE, 
AND 
SIX CHAIRS, 
SHOWING 
MOST 
PERFECT 
CRAFTSMAN- 
SHIP AND 
CARVING. 
CIRCA 1760, 
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- 48. We 


ALL INTERESTED, BUYERS OR OTHERWISE, ARE INVITED TO VIEW OUR UNEQUALLED 
COLLECTION OF EARLY ENGLISH AND FRENCH FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES, ENGLISH, CHINESE 
AND CONTINENTAL PORCELAIN, NOW ON EXHIBITION AT OUR GALLERIES 




















Size 6ft. 6in. by sft. 3in. 











Telephone : 


APOLLO 


A DOUBLE SPIRAL GATE-LEG TABLE IN OAK OF FINE COLOUR. 
English mid-17th Century. 


MARCH BROWN, RIPLEY, SURREY 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 
RIPLEY 06 















































\ GROUP OF 18th CENTURY FURNITURE 


on view at 
KEEBLE L'? 
10, CARLISLE STREET, Sono, W.1 


(FOUNDED 1669) 
Curtains, Carpets, Upholstery at 


22, BERKELEY Square, W.1 









































DOWELL’S LIMITED | 


EDINBURGH 





will sell by Auction on 


FRIDAY, 7th JUNE 


at twelve o’clock 


WITHIN THEIR ROOMS 
No. 18, GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH 


VALUABLE TAPESTRIES, NEEDLEWORK, 
FURNITURE and CARPETS; EARLY RENAISSANCE, 
FLEMISH TAPESTRY PANELS; OLD PERSIAN and 
SPANISH EMBROIDERIES and OTHER 17th 
CENTURY NEEDLEWORK. SAVONNERIE, AGRA, 
ISPAHAN, and HADJ CARPETS; also GEORGIAN 
and OLD SCOTTISH FURNITURE, OLD ENGLISH 
CHINA DINNER and TEA SERVICES and OTHER 
VALUABLE OBJECTS OF ART 


Full particulars in Illustrated Catalogue (price One 
Shilling) which may be had on application to the 
Auctioneers 


DOWELL’S LIMITED 
18, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
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APOLLO 


























SA late June or early 
| ly.—** Urania,”’ one of a 
f four Chelsea figures, 

high. 
Ju 6th. - ARMOUR 


WEAPONS, com- 
ing the property of 
i J A. Apperson, Esq., 





ss Nook, Cheadle, 

l shire Illustrated 
ilogues (4 plates), 

June 6th. PAINT- 


‘GS and DRAW- 
‘GS, including the 
yperty a J. G 
arnton, Esq., and of 
| late Roger Fry, 
Esq 


June 13th - 14th. 

CHINA and OLD 
i] ENGLISH FURNI- 
TURE, etc 


| 

















Telephones: 
MAYfair 6682-3-4 


June 


Heseltine, Esq. 


June 3rd-5th. 
SCRIPTS. 


June 6th. 


SALE, June 19th.—The Annunciation 





SOTHEBY 


& CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1744 


LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 


3rd—5th.—The Collection of 
ETCHINGS, the 


property of the 


PRINTED BOOKS 


and 


ENAMELLED PORCELAIN of 


and 


June 17th-18th.—A further portion of the 
PRINTED BOOKS from the Library of 
the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., 


F.R.S. Illustrated catalogues (4 plates), 
1/6 
June 19th.—Important PICTURES of the 


English and Continental Schools, including 


the property of H. A. Brélemann. Sold 
by Order of Mme. Etienne Mallet. Illus- 


trated catalogue (12 plates), 5 


June 20th.—Important OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER, including the property of 
Robert Hugh Turton, Esq., M.P., of 
R. S. Peirse-Duncombe, Esq., and of 
Col. F. A. Ilbert. Illustrated catalogues 
will be issued 


Late June or early July. Fine OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE and 
TAPESTRIES. Illustrated catalogues 


will be issued 


June 24th.—A further portion of the 


CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL and 
GENEALOGICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, the 


Library of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
Bart., F.R.S 
Sales on view at least three days prior. Catalogues 
may be had. Printed lists of prices and buyers’ 
names may be purchased after each Sale 
SALES CONDUCTED AT PRIVATE HOUSES. 


(Left) SALE, June 6th.—<A fine German XVIth 
Century Tilting Suit, bearing the Augburg Guild mark 





34 & 35, NEW BOND STREET, 


** Abinitio, Wesdo, London” 


Forthcoming SALES BY AUCTION 
Sale commencing at One o’clock precisely):— 


(each 


ENGRAVINGS 
late J. 


Illustrated catalogues (4 plates), 1/6 


MANU- 


-. 


The well-known COLLECTION OF RARE 
EARLY CHINESE BLUE-AND-WHITE PORCE- 
LAIN 


the 


Ch‘ing Dynasty, the property of Charles E. Russell, 
Esq. Illustrated catalogues (13 plates, twoin colour), 3/6 





School of Verrocchio 


SALE, June 6th. 
Ch’uan, 15} in. high, Chia Ching period. 


A fine figure of Chung-li 


June 17th-18th.—A fine 
Collection of NAVAL 
ENGRAVINGS and a 
few OIL PAINTINGS 
of MARINE SUB- 
JECTS, etc., the pro- 
perty of a Collector 
Illustrated catalogues 
(3 plates), 1 


June 17th-18th. — The 
choice Collection of 
COINS and MEDALS 
formed by the late 
Kenyon Vaughan 
Morgan, Esq., O.B.E. 
Sold by Order of the 
Executors. Illustrated 
catalogues (13 plates), 


ui 





SALE,” June 20th. 
(probably unique) ¢ 
leapot with original stand, 1719. 


A Plymouth Silver Posset Cup 
1690; and a George I Silver 





{L 
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APOLLO 














FROST & REED 


LIMITED 








beg to announce that 


the world-famous artist 


MONTAGUE DAWSON 


has now completed his painting 


“H.M.S. BACCHANTE” 













































This is the ship in which HIS 
MAJESTY THE KING sailed 

round the world when 
training as a 


midshipman 


NOW ON VIEW AT 


26c, KING STREET 
ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


above address or to 


10, CLARE STREET, BRISTOL 





ESTABLISHED 1880 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS 


ORIENTAL 
WORKS OF 
ART. 


CARVINGS IN 
IVORY & JADE, | 
INRO, TSUBA, | 
NETSUKE @ | 
CURIOS 


A COLLECT ON | 
OF JUL 
SCEPTRES IN | 
JADE, | 
LACQUE! 
CORAL & IR DN 
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Exceptionally vel 
carved Rhinoceros 
horn on ca ved 
blackwood stand, 
Chinese, 18th 
Century. 

Length of horn 2ft. 


| 

’ 1] 

189, RAILWAY APPROACH, SHEPHERD’S BUSH | 
LONDON, W.12 \| 

Telephone: SHEPHERD’S BUSH 2401. Open on Saturdays until 7 o'clock I 
3 doors from Goldhawk Road Station (Metropolitan Railway). | 

















Applications may be made to the 


TheCentury House Galleries 


| 
(Principal: Sir ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG) 
| 


2, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


Telephone : Whitehall 1425 


Cables : Kragtuda, Piccy,{London 





ARMS OF SHARP 


Chinese dinner service, 85 pieces 


Tung-tcheng period, c. 1730, finest quality 
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KING GEORGE IV. 
WHEN PRINCE OF WALES, 
by Richard Cosway, R.A 






Mrs. PARSONS, 


by Richard Cosway R.A. 
















Mrs. PEMBERTON, 


by Hans Holbein the Younger. 


THE FAMOUS 


PIERPONT MORGAN COLLECTION OF 
MINIATURES 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON, & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they have been instructed by Mr. F. Pierpont Morgan to sell 
at auction, ae renowned collection of Miniatures formed by Pe i at their Great 
Rooms, King Street, St. Fames’s, London, S.W. 


On Monday, June 24, 1935 


and three following days, at One o’clock precisely each day. 





HIS famous collection, both in its quality and in its comprehensiv eness, makes the finest 
gallery of miniatures formed in modern times, and comprises over eight hundred examples 
representative of the best work of the British and Continental Schools, from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century. In addition to the famous Armada Jewel there are examples by Hans 
Holbein the Younger, Nicholas Hilliard, Samuel Cooper, Johns Hoskins, Isaac and Peter Oliver, 
Richard Cosway, John Smart, F. H. Drouais, George Engleheart, Andrew Plimer, Samuel Shelley, 
J. H. Fragonard, Peter Adolf Hall, J. B. Isabey, J. B. J. Augustin, and other eminent artists. 


The Collection will be on view throughout the week preceding the sale. 


Catalogues may be had on application to the Auctioneers. Illustrated Catalogues, containing 


53 plates, price 1. 


Christies, 8, King Street, St. James’s, London 


Telegraphic Address: : ‘* Christiart, Piccy, London.”’ Telephone: Whitehall 5056 




































APOLLO 





























metal work (electroliers, candelabra, sconces, lanterns, 
girandoles, appliqués, chenets, door furniture, etc.) in BRONZE, 
CHASED ORMOLU AND CARVED WOOD, IN THE STYLES 
OF THE BEST FRENCH AND ENGLISH PERIODS ; and others 
modelled from Palaces and well-known Mansions, including 
Knole chandeliers, appliqués after Gouthiére at the Petit 



































ON THE PREMISES, 195, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.! 
The Stock-in-Trade 
f 


BURT, ESCARE & DENELLE, LTD. 


By Direction of the Receiver for the Debenture Holders. 


ELECTRICAL FITTINGS, EQUIPMENT and STOCK-IN-TRADE 


F the above well-known firm of manufacturers of art 


HE GOODWILL including the drawings, and over 2,000 


sets of casting models. The business has been in operatio: 
for some 170 years, and has supplied state chandeliers i 
Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace, St. James’s Palace, an 
Marlborough, Portman, Chesterfield, Devonshire and Spence 
Houses. Together with THE LEASE of the premises havin 
an unexpired term of over 9 years at £900 per annum, and c 


the warehouse at Duck Lane, having an unexpired term c 
about 44 years at £330 per annum, part of which is sub-let a 
£250 per annum. 

The stock, goodwill and lease as a whole will be offered b) 
Auction, and, if not Sold, the stock will be offered separatel) 
in lots by Auction by Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


On the premises as above on Wednesday, the 19th June, 1935 and following days 
at I! o’clock each day. On view two days prior from 10 to 5 o’clock each day 


Solicitors: Messrs. Cameron Kemm & Co., 126, Gresham House, 24, Old Broad Street, E.C.2 
Catalogues and particulars from the Receiver, W. H. W. Greenslade, Esq., F.C.A., Messrs. Hill, Vellacott & Co., Chartered 


Accountants, Finsbury Circus House, Blomfield Street, London, E.C.2, or from the Auctioneers at their offices, 20, Hanover 
Square, London, W. 1. 


Trianon, etc. Stock of rock crystal dressings, cut glass, silk 
and other shades, also showcases, shop and showroom fittings, 
and marble mantelpieces, the WORKS EQUIPMENT, including 
silver and gilding vats, polishing heads, brazing sets, metal 
pots and tools, also OFFICE FURNITURE. 





Note : Decorative furniture, statuary, bronzes, cut glass chandeliers and candelabra. Porcelain, enamels and miniatures. Savonerrie 
and Persian carpets and rugs. Books, etc., will be sold at 20, Hanover Square, W.1, on Friday, 21st June, 1935 























= 
Frederick S. Turner 


(late of Brompton Road) 


The Mount-Pleasant Artists’ Rest-Home 


at Rickmansworth in Hertfordshire 
FOUNDED IN 1929 








Dealer in Antique Furniture, China and Glass 
THIS HOME WAS BUILT AND ENDOWED BY THE LATE 
FRANCIS WILLIAM RECKITT FOR THE RECEPTION OF 
NINE MEN WHO ARE EITHER PAINTERS, SCULPTORS 
ENGRAVERS OR ARCHITECTS NEEDING A CHANGE 
AFTER ILLNESS, OR A REST. FORMS OF APPLICATION 
AND FULL PARTICULARS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 
MR. J. G. G. PATERSON, SECRETARY 


(Tel: Rickmansworth 168) 


a several. SHERATON SIDEBOARDS now ww _ stock | 


has now removed 
to 


8, HANS ROAD, S.W.3 


KENSINGTON 2848 






















































The Misses 


PENNINGTON 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 
THE GATE HOUSE, ROWLEDGE, 
FARNHAM, SURREY 


(Half a mile off the Portsmouth Road.) Phone: Frensham 221 


Formerly 


The Noah’s Ark, Farnham 


GENUINE ANTIQUES ONLY 





OAK DRESSER, with 9 Drawers cross beaded Walnut and 
Central Cupboard, Fluted Columns at corners. Length 6 feet 





































APOLLO 








b Ss > 
BY APPOINTMENT TO IN ° H.M. THE QUEEN 


SPARKS 


An EXHIBITION of 
Chinese Pottery, Porcelain 
and Jade, personally collected 

in China during the last 
six months 


JUNE 12th- 29th 








ne Chinese white ‘“‘mutton-fat’”’ jade bow] and cover 128, MOUNT 5 LONDON, W.1 
lelicately carved design and four loose ring handles. 

84 inches with stand. Ch’ien Lung Period 1736-1795. CHINA: SHANGHAT and PEIPING 

f the pieces from a Private Collection of 18th 

y jade to be shown in our forthcoming exhibition). 

















H. R. HANCOCK 


Specialist in 
Old Chinese 
Porcelain 








An Old Chinese Blanc- 
de-chine figure of the 
goddess Kwan-Yin, of 
beautiful modelling 


and quality — 18th Over Half a Century’s Experience 


century. Height 32}” 


One of the Galleries at King’s Road 


in the 
Restoration and Renovation of 
Oil Paintings, Water-Colours 
Pastels, Prints, etc. 
Frame Making. Carving. Gilding. 


PICTURE DEALERS 
cases CHAPMAN BRS (cHetsEay LT? 


LONDON,  S.W.1 241, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
lelephone No. : Telegraphic Address : ase eimes: abi | 11, CHORCH STREET | FLAXTAN' 0674 
Whitehall 6670. “Kangshi, Piccy, London.” Telegrams : FRAMABLE, FULROAD, LONDON 














































































APOLLO 
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ESTABLISHED 1851 


G. OLIVER & SONS 


A set of six Chippendale chairs of fine colour. 
Price on application. 


98, High Street, Guildford, Surrey 


Telephone: GUILDFORD 427 





AN EARLY EXAMPLE 


oo 
o 


UNIQUE 
GRANDMOTHER 
CLOCK 


By 


JOHANNES KNIBB | 


OXON 


Date about 1670 
Height 5ft. Sins. 


JAMES OAKES 


59/60, OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 


Specialist in Early English Clocks 














Cc. & D. O'DONOGHUE 
Dealers in Antiques and Works of Art, have for sale 
BRACKET CLOCK IN MAHOGANY 
CASE BY JOHN PRATT, EPSOM 


12 VICTORIA PARADE, TORQUAY. 


Tel. 3567 








WE invite you to give us a call when visiting 
Country,” the land of Drake, Grenville and — and 
view the stock of GENUINE ANTIQUES at . . . 


BISHOP’S GALLERIES, 


16 Market Place & 11 Bridge St., BIDEFORD 


** Kingsley’s 


—_— 















































































59 & 61, POOLE HILL 


ARTHUR JOHNSON *souRnemMouTH 


SPECIALIST IN OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN 


RARE OLD DUTCH TRAVELLING CASE containing 20 
etched and gilded decanters and 30 tumblers, wines, etc. £15 


ANTIQUE PANELLED ROOMS 


at less than cost 


QUANTRELL, 100, Dean Street, London, W 


PERIOD FURNITURE 


Carvings and fittings of every description 









































CECIL A. HALLIDAY 


Ol English Furniture, etc. 
44, BROAD STREET, OXFORD 


TELEPHONE 3451 

















C.H. FOX & SO 


Antique Furniture and Works of Art 
GENUINE ANTIQUE WALNUT TALLBOY 


13 & 67, SHIP STREET, BRIGHTON 


VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE. 





(Members of the British 
Antique Dealers’ Assn.) 


Telephone: BRIGHTON 3231 






































CECIL LEITCH & KERIN LTD. 


the transference of their Entire Stock to 
premises on one floor at 


4, BRUTON PLACE, NEW BOND STREET, wW.! 


Mayfair 1672. 


beg to announce 
more suitable 


Majolica, Wesdo, London 








Furniture 
Sculpture 
Bronzes 
Majolica 
Porcelains 


























Ham 























APOLLO 


Old English Lurniture 


in its original condition has always been the leading feature of the collections on view in 
Hamptons’ Galleries for Antiques 


Hamptons’ Antique 

No. O. 11039 A 

Chippendale Mahogany 

Pole Screen of charming 
proportions. The 
petit point needle- 
work panel is of a 
later period. 


Hamp ns’ Antique No. O. 868. 

A eendale Mahogany Arm 
Chair square moulded legs with 
a lo eat which is covered in a 
figure ’amask. 


Hamptons’ Antique 
No. O. 10947. A 
2ft. 6in. wide 
Chippendale 
Mahogany folding 
Table. The front 
cabriole legs are 
finely carved on the 
knees and finished 
with ball and claw 
feet 


ANTIQUES BOUGHT 





For interesting examples of ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE Hampton & Sons are 
always pleased to pay the full current 
value. A photograph of every piece to 
be disposed of should, when possible, be 


sent with the particulars. 


Telephones : PALL MALL EAST, 
VHITEHALL 1020 
TRAFALGAR SQ., 


Telegrams : 


itic, Lesquare, London’”’ 


Dealers in Antiques 


LONDON, S.W.1 








[AN A NDERSON 
An tiques 





By GASPER P. VERBUGGEN 1664-1730 
34 inches x 48 inches 


12, RANDOLPH PLACE 
QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Telephone: 25859 

















Map of New York by Visscher, 1690 


Now on View 
A MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION 
OF MAPS OF ALL COUNTRIES 


Priced List on Application 


J. KYRLE FLETCHER, LTD. 
31, Conduit St., New Bond St., London, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 1425 
also at 79, High Street, Newport, Mon. 




















APOLLO 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
Summer Exhibition, 1935 


OF ARTS, 

During June. 

THOS. AGNEW & SONS, LTD., 43, Old Bond Street, 
W.1 Exhibition of Still Life and Landscape 
Pictures by H.R.H. PRINCE NICHOLAS OF 
GREECE, Open until June 8th 


BATSFORD GALLERY, 15, North Audley Street, W. 1 


Piccadilly 


Landscape Painting in England (1770—-1935). Open 
until June 15th 
ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON, LTD., 157, New 


Bond Street, W. 1 
of England 
CECIL DAVIS, 8, St 
W. 14 


Portraits of the Kings and Queens 
During June 


Mary Abbot's Terrace, Kensington, 
Exhibition of Glass, including the recently 


discovered VERZELINI GOBLET. Open until 
June 4th 
hRENCH GALLERY, 11, Berkeley Square, W.1. The 


Lord Berners Collection of 
including 
other 
until 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 
W.C. 2. An Exhibition of fifty years of Portraits, 
1885-1935 During June. 


fine French Pictures, 
a group of early Corots, together with 
examples of fine French Masters Open 
June 8th 


CHE 

































P. & D. COLNAGHI & CO., 144, 145, 146, 
Street, W.1 Important Exhibition of 
by Old Masters Now open 


J. KYRLE FLETCHER, LTD., 31, Conduit Street, 
New Bond Street, W. 1 Exhibition of Maps of all 
Countries, including a wonderful manuscript Atlas 
of Ceylon containing 31 magnificent original coloured 
maps executed by two Dutch Artists, JOHANNES 
VAN CAMDEN and MANLINUS LEUSEKAN. 


Opening June 3rd 


New Bond 
Paintings 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE 











MONTH—JUNE 1935 


JOHN SPARKS, 128, Mount Street, W.1. An Exhibi 
tion of Chinese Pottery, Porcelain and Jade. June 
r2th to 29th. 


FRANK T. SABIN, 154, New Bond 
English XVIIIth Century Paintings 
of American and Canadian Cities 


ALEX. REID & LEFEVRE, LTD., ta, King Street 


St. James’s, London, S.W.1. RENOIR. During 
June 





Street, W.1 
Early Views 
During June. 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, 
Street, W.1. Paintings 
June 13th to July 6th. 


LTD., 
by 


155, New Bond 


A. MARQUET. 


VICARS BROS., 12, 
Countries. By 
June 7th. 


Old Bond Street, W. 1 
A. STEWART. 


Hunting 
Opening 


M. HARRIS & SONS, 44-45, New Oxford Street, W. 1 
Exhibition of Antique Furniture and Works of 
Art at 61, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. During June 


J. LEGER & SON, 13, Old Bond Street, W.i. Recent 
Paintings by ELLEN WARRINGTON May 
28th to June 8th. Memorial Exhibition of Paintings 
By MADGE OLIVER. June 18th to July 2nd. 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., 11, Carlos Place, W.1. XIXth 
Century Masterpieces. Drawings by PAUL MAZE. 
During June 





WALKER’S GALLERIES, 118, New Bond Street, W. 1 
Water-colours by MARTIN HARDIE, C.B.E. 
Until 19th. Busts of Famous Artists. By GEORGE 
H. PAULIN, A.R.S.A., A.R.B.S. 12th to 25th 
Exotic Paintings. By ELNA BENDIXSEN. 

13th to 26th. 























ANTIQUE PEWTER 


A FINE COLLECTION OF BASE METAL SPOONS, Cc. 1350-1800 


Tel. No.: H. & A. KIMBELL ga a 


National 6429 
182, ALDERSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 


JEWELLERY 


| 


THE SILVER MOUSE TRAP. 


for Genuine faultless Antiques and perfect Gems. 


WOODHOUSE & SON, 
INN, W.C.2 
734 oz. £75 


ESTABLISHED 
1690. 


56 CAREY STREET, LINCOLN’'S 
A Geo. lil Tea & Coffee Set by T. Robins. 














DIFFORDS’ 
FOR GENUINE ANTIQUES 


24, FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH 

















E. T. BIGGS & SONS, LTD 


Old English Furniture : Antique Silver 
30 & 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD. Telephone 223 


OLD ROCKINGHAM PORCELAIN DESSERT SERVICE, hand- 
painted floral centres, 17 plates, 8 dishes, 2 sucriers and covers. £30 























GODDEN GETS GOODS 


Telephone : WORTHING 682 














AMMOND & CARDEW Ltd. 


84, Petty France, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
(Near St. James's Park Station) 

"Phone : Victoria 0199. Telegrams : Antikdeala, Sowest, London 
ENGLISH DOMESTIC FURNITURE from 1680 to 1820 
WALNUT LONGCASE CLOCK BY SAML. GUY 

CIRCA 1720 - £42 
















Rare British Colonials. 

Selections sent on approval. 
T. ALLEN, 

5, Blake Hall Road, Wanstead, London, E. 11, England. 

















PARK LITTLE 
EXETER 




























































APOL EG 


The Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company, Ltd. 


Commonwealtb Charles 11 


1653 1661 


Qnty strictly authentic 
specimens of Antique 
Silver are displayed 
in The Goldsmiths and 
Silversmiths Companyp’s 
showrooms, and bere, bp 
reason of experience and 
facilities for wide search= 
ing, is offered what is 
probably the most inter- 
esting collection in any 
London showrooms. 


112, Regent Street, London, W1.1 


(At the corner of Glasshouse Street 











CHAUNDREY | 
(1934) LTD. 

Works of Art 

Old and Rare Books 


Fine Furniture 


Catalogue No. 47 comprising a selection of Fine and 
Rare Books from an Old Country Library just purchased, 
and other sources, sent on application. 


SCHOOL HILL HOUSE, LEWES, 
SUSSEX 

















Long Compton, Warwickshire 


Main stocks 
at the 
Malt House 


close by 


Half-way 
between 
Stratford-on 
Avon and 
Oxford 


Sketch Map 
showing 
position 

in the 
Cotswolds 
on request. 


Tele phone 17 


CHINA «: GLASS -: FURNITURE 


JUST PURCHASED — Pair of Yew-wood Tripod Torchéres, claw and bali 


feet, carved knees, beautiful colour and condition 4 ft. in height 
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CHARLES ANGELL 


(Member of B.A.D.A.) 


Unique Antique Oak Refectory Table in its unrestored condition. Length 
Il ft. Bin. Height 2ft. 94 in. Width 2ft. 64in. History can be given. 
4280 FOR SALE 
Fine William and Mary Walnut Escritoire in superb untouched 

condition. 

Set of six small and one arm Regency Mahogany Chairs. 
Price £12 : 0 : 0 for the set. 

Large stock of Antique English Furniture, China, Glass, etc. 


Photographs and full harticulars willingly sent upon application 
TRADE AND EXPORT. MODERATE PRICES. 
Expert Valuations for Insurance, Probate, etc. 


34, MILSOM STREET, BATH 


Telephone: Bath 2762. Telegrams and Cables : ‘‘ Antiques, Bath. 


Established 1894. 





61, BRIDGE STREET, CHESTER 
Messrs. D. SHERRATT & CO., LTD. 


ANTIQUE DEALERS. ESTABLISHED IN 1865 


By order of J). HENSHALL, Eszq., Receiver for the Debenture Holders 


The Stock of 
ANTIQUES, ART OBJECTS, OIL 
PAINTINGS, CHINA, PLATE 


and a variety of other effects 


BROWN & BROWN 


LIVERPOOL (only) 
On TUESDAY, 25th instant, and three following days 


To be viewed on Saturday, 22nd, and Monday, 24th instant. Catalogues (price 
6d) in course of preparation, to be obtained on application to the Auctioneers, 
3, Redcross Screet, Liverpool; or from Messrs. Warmsley and Henshall, 
Chartered Accountants, 29, Eastgate Row North, Chester. 63646 






































TRADE SUPPLIED Telephone: WELBECK 1262 


The OLD Pewter Shop 


(CHARLES CASIMIR) 
Rare Pewter Monteith Bowl for Sale. Circa1710. Very fine specimen 


49, George Street, Baker Street, London, W.1 


COLLECTIONS PURCHASED. GENUINE ANTIQUES ONLY 


























SHIP MODELS *~2iess2>~ 
with the Sea 


MODELS RE-RIGGED, RESTORED, PURCHASED 


ESTA DICKSON 
123, GLOUCESTER ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 


KENS. 5751 

















Cameron-Smith & IMWParristt, 


The World’s Leading Art Packers 


PALL MALL DEPOSIT BUILDING 
| 1/4 ST. ALBANS PLACE, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: Whitehall 4545 








=] 

HEELAS LTD. of Reading 
at The Antique Corner, Minster Street 

RE An interesting collection of antiques on view 


B inimen( 
— Always something different. 





Trade enquiriss invited 














TRADE PRICES 


ANTIQUES LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN CHESTER 


COLLECTION NEEDLEWORK SAMPLERS 


49 BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 





G. H. CRAWFORD ®"335" 
| 
| 

















ANTIQUES Commerciat Paices 


ROSLYN HOUSE GALLERIES LTD 
Sun Street HITCHIN HERTS 
Percy A RODWELL Managing Director 


Antique Furniture, China, Crystal, Etc. Brasses, Curios, Plate, Painting 
6 FT. REGENCY DINING TABLE, CABRIOLE LEGS, 
CARVED CLAW FEET. £25. 
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[FRANKLIN & HARE, L? 


TAUNTON » Fine O1D English Silver 


A PAIR of PLAIN SILVER SAUCE TUREENS by PAUL STORR 1802 
Fine Quality PLAIN OLD SHEFFIELD TRAY with GADROON EDGE 




















"PHONE : 


E: JI. MORRIS *.. 


(Member British Antique Dealers’ Association) 
26, CHAPEL ASH, WOLVERHAMPTON 
Six leg Refectory Table, carved rail dated 1665. 
ANTIQUES. Trade Prices. Largest stock in Staffordshire 
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Fifty Years of Portraits 1885-1935 


AN EXHIBITION 


BOLDINI 
BONNARD 
CEZANNE 
DEGAS 
DERAIN 
GAUGUIN 
GORE 
GRANT 
JOHN 
KELLY 
LAMB 
LAVERY 
LIEBERMANN 
MANCINI 
MATISSE 
MODIGLIANI 





NICHOLSON 
ORPEN 
PASCIN 
PICASSO 
PHILPOT 
PISSARRO 
RENOIR 
ROUSSEAU 
SARGENT 
SEURAT 
SICKERT 
SPENCER 
STEER 
TONKS 
TOULOUSE- 
LAUTREC 
VAN GOGH, etc., etc. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQUARE, 


LON 


DON 10—6. Sats. 10—1 


~ 


J 














COLLECTION de MONSIEUR V.K. 


OBJETS D’ART @& 
D’AMEUBLEMENT 


du XVIII siécle 


BRONZES - CARTELS - SCULPTURES 
Belles Pendules des Epoques Louis XV et Louis XVI 


SIEGES & MEUBLES 


estampillés des Maitres ébénistes 








Ameublements de salon couverts en tapisserie. Table 
d’accouchée formant coiffeuse d’Epoque; Louis XV. 


TAPISSERIES ANCIENNES 
d’aprés les cartons de Bérain, et de 
Boucher (sujets aux chinois) 


VENTE a PARIS 
GALERIE J. CHARPENTIER, 
76 Faubourg St. Honoré. Le vendredi, 21 Juin, 1935 


Commissatre-Priseur : 
Me. ETIENNE ADER 
Successeur de Mes Maurice Ader et F. Lair 
Dubreuil, 6 R. Favart 
Expert : 
M. Edouard Pape, 85 rue Lauriston 


Exposition les 19 et 20 Juin de 2 h.a 6 heures 




















“A. TOSSOUNIAN 


Oriental Silk and Woollen Carpets, 
Antiques and Ivories 





Very fine Silk Carpet, 5 ft. long « 3 ft. 11 ins. wide 
containing about 1,900 knots to the square inch, partly 
woven with silver and gold thread. 


15, Quadrant Arcade, 80/82, Regent Street, W.1 








Telephone: REGENT 2181 
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Tel.: 5619 


STEWART ACTON 


12, Prince Albert Street, 
- BRIGHTON 


Member British Antique Dealérs’ Association 


GENUINE OLD FURNITURE, CHINA, 
| NEEDLEWORK, PICTURES, SAMPLERS, 
| CHINTZ, Etc., Etc. 

| Trade Specially Invited 

| OPEN UNTIL 7 p.m. SATURDAYS 















































W.A. LEWITT 


oo, Friar Lane, 
NOTTINGHAM 


(Opposite Castle Entrance) 


Gy 








NINE ROOMS OF 
OLD ENGLISH 





THE BOW-FRONTED HOUSE 








FURNITURE | 














——, 








REGINALD MULLINS 
Genuine Antiques 


EXPERT VALU ATIONS 





HALL, 


SALISBURY 


ESTABLISHED 1827 


THE 


TEL. 196. 




















AYR, SCOTLAND 


Mrs. LENNOX ALEXANDER 
THE BUT. ano. BEN 
4, WELLINGTON SQUARE, AYR 


PAIR GEORGIAN BOOKCASES, 7ft. 2in. x Ift. 6in. 
Price £50. 5 Drawers below, glazed above 


ANTIQUES 





























GENUINE ANTIQUES ONLY 


H. STUART PAGE 


The Old Vane Lodge, 
St. Austin’s Lane, Warrington 














GENUINE ANTIQUES 


NINNES OF HYTHE 


(KENT) 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
SILVER PEWTER CHINA 


UNIQUE 18th CENTURY GILT MIRROR — 
PRINCE OF WALES'S FEATHERS—4fc. x 2ft. 6ins. 
MODERATE PRICES Telephone: Hythe 67026 

















THE ANTIQUARY | 


1} 
| 

A. GRAHAM 
| ANTIQUES DEALER & VALUER 


FURNITURE - PAINTINGS ~ PRINTS 
AND CURIOS OF ALL COUNTRIES 


21a, Waterloo St., and Upper Market St., Hove, Sussex 


SILVER * CHINA ~- GLASS - 











(Estab. 


FOLKARD & SON “sh 
355, OXFORD ST. (Nr. New Bond St.), W 


ANTIQUES, OLD CHINA, CUT GLASS, SILK NEEDLEWORK, 
OLD SILVER, SHEFFIELD PLATE, PAINTINGS ON GLASS, Etc. 


Collectors, Country Dealers and Trade supplied. 























| C. PARKER CUSSEN 
Antique Silver, Sbefficld Plate, 
OW Frish Glass, Od China 

|49, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN [7 


44156 














HARRY ARMSTRONG & SONS 


Art Dealers and Licensed Valuers 
(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


322, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 


A 17th century Overmantel containing still life picture of flowers, fruit, 
etc., in centre surrounded by 16 small panels signed J. Van Kessel! 1674. 
Size, 6ft. wide by 4fc. 4ins. high 

















TOBY JUGS 


| COLLECTOR DESIRES PURCHASE OLD SPECIMENS 
Send details or photo 

| F. S. Hooker, 110, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 

Telephone: Mansion House 4822-3 














PORTRAIT OF HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
By JOSEPH SIMPSON 


A limited edition of the above plate from the May issue of Apollo, is now 


ready in two states (see announcement at foot of page 373). 


“APOLLO,” 
BUILDINGS, 


Apply early: 


FIELD HOUSE, BREAM’S 
LONDON, 








E.c.4 








XXVIli 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


P.& D. COLNAGHI & C* 


(ESTABLISHED 1760) 


IMPORTANT EXHIBITION of 
PAINTINGS by OLD MASTERS 


NOW OPEN 


10-6 (SATURDAYS, 10-1) ergy ty ADMISSION FREE 


144, 145, 146, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


relephone : — MAYFAIR 6356. Telegrams: COLNAGHI, WESDO-LONDON. Cables: 




















FREDERICK JONES 


Genuine Antiques Only Watches, 
Ailver, 
Jewellery 
and 
Objects of 
Art. 


wea sion cones ~~ | PERCY WEBSTER | 


with pull-out writing drawer 


Telephone 3052 


| 1, TAVISTOCK STREET, BEDFORD ee ae ee 




















37, Great Portland Street, W.1 
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ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
and 
WORKS OF ART 





BY APPOINTMENT 


BY APPOINTMENT 











A fine old geri serpentine COMMODE, 


from the collection 
Width 3 ft. 9in. 


*s Street, S.W. 1.) 


of the late H. HIRSCH, Esq. 


(This piece is being shown at 61, St. James 


M. HARRIS 6 SONS 


— 44 to 52 — ¢ 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 
W.C.1 ® 


(APRIL - JULY) 


LONDON, 61, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W.1 


















SILVER JUBILEE EXHIBITION 





Cables . 


Mee 0h) 


z 
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OWEN EVAN-THOMAS LTD. 


20, DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.| 


Cables OVANTIQUA, LONDON Telephone : REGENT 7617 


=) aye Pe 
: eh 
y 





AN ENGLISH MAHOGANY SIDE TABLE with marble top 
of fine quality, circa 1730-1740. Dimensions, height 2ft. 9in., 
width 6ft., back to front 2ft. 10in. 
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VICARS BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1874 LTD. 


OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS 


DOWN WIND TO AN UNCOVERED KNOLL. PINK FOOTED GEESE 
DRAWING BY THE LATE FRANK SOUTHGATE, R.B.A. 


Size 214 33% inches 


This important drawing, which is fully signed, is 

an excellent example of the work of this rare 

painter of wild fowl. Two rather smaller drawings 

of widgeon and curlew from the same collection are 
also for sale 


An Exhibition of Pictures of Big Game by Arthur Wardle, R.L., will be 
held at these Galleries during May 


12, OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 


m1 
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SCOTLAND 
ANTIQUES & WORKS OF ART 


Licensed Valuators 





Two finely pierced Geo. Ill. Silver 
Baskets, by Edward Allridsge 
London 1767 and 1769 


Finely Inlaid Antique Marquetry Commode. 


Length 48 inches 


Geo. Ill. Silver Hot-water Jug. 
London 1784 


Small Antique Silver Coffee Urn 
byJ. McKay. Edinburgh 1828. 


Geo. Ill. Silver Coffee Pot. 
London 1793 


J © H N B E L ees” akan — 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) Telephone 3090. Telegrams and Cables: Antiques, Aberdeen 


ALSO AT BRAEMAR 


iv 
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FRANK PARTRIDG * inp. 


All those inter- 
ested in works 


of Art, Furniture 








and Chinese 


Porcelains are 








cordially invited 





to visit these 
Galleries and 
view the fine 
collection now 


on exhibition. 


A Hepplewhite breakfront bookcase in finely figured mahogany, 
original condition. 8 ft. 6in. high, 6 ft. wide, 18in. deep 


THE FINEST WORKS OF ART 


LON DON . NEW YORK 


26, King Street, St. James’s,S.W.1 | 6, West Fifty Sixth Street 


OUR “ ANTIQUAX:”—THE FINEST FURNITURE POLISH OBTAINABLE 
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Telephones: Telegrams: 
MAYfair 6682-3-4 ** Abinitio, Wesdo, London” 


& CO. 
34 & 35, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. «st. 1744 


Forthcoming SALES BY AUCTION 

(each Sale commencing at One 

o’clock precisely unless otherwise 
stated) 


May ist.—ARMOUR and WEAPONS, comprising 
the property of Mrs. Strong. 


May 2nd.—PICTURES and DRAWINGS by Old 
Masters, including the property of Sir A. W. Pinero 
(deceased). 


May 2nd.—Valuable OLD ENGLISH and SCOTTISH 
SILVER, including the property of Hugh Dryden 
Corbet, Esq. 


May 3rd.—Valuable CHINESE and ENGLISH 
PORCELAIN; a WILLIAM MORRIS 
TAPESTRY; OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, 
etc. Also a very important ISPAHAN HUNTING 
CARPET, the property of the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Mount Edgcumbe. Illus. catalogues (2 plates), 1 


May 7th.—The valuable LIBRARY removed from the 
Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, and now Sold by 
Order of the Radcliffe Trustees. Illus. catalogues 
(3 plates), 1 


May 8th._OBJECTS OF VERTU, including fine 
Mediaval IVORIES and ENAMELS. lIlilus. cata 
logues (2 plates), 1 


SALE, May 28th.—Drawing, “ Mme. Boilly May 9th-10th._CHINESE PORCELAIN ; WORKS SALE, May 28th.—Drawing 


ae et es ae ee oF OF ART; OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, etc Ingres, dated 1841. 





May 13th.--The Important LETTERS, MSS. AND May 30th.—Important SILVER, including the property 
BOOKS by or relating to Walt Whitman, the property of the late J. P. Heseltine, Esq. Also a magnificent 
of His Intimate Friend, Biographer and Literary TOILET SET by Anthony Nelme, 1691. A _ few 
Executor, the late Dr. Richard Maurice Bucke, of very early SPOONS, the property of Sir Arthur 
London, Ontario. Sold by Order of H. L. Bucke, Esq. Evans, D.Litt., F.R.S., F.B.A. The GREAT MACE 
Illus. catalogues (3 plates), 1/-. and SWORD of the Ancient Corporation of the City 

: of Galway; a superb set of four early CHARLES II 

a 5, and Modern PICTURES and BEAKERS; The Celebrated PUSEY HORN, Sold by 

, Order of Capt. Bouverie-Pusey with the consent of the 

May 15th-17th._-W O RK S OF ART and Court. Illus. catalogues will be issued. 

FURNITURE, 


ss —— . May 30th.— The Collection of MEDALS and 
— pal, aaa BOOKS sad AUTO PLAQUETTES, the property of the late J. P. 


Heseltine, Esq. 


May 21st.—Valuable PICTURES. 


May 27th-28th.—Printed BOOKS. May 3ist.—-Important BRONZES; WOOD CARV- 


ms , INGS and STATUARY, the property of the late 
May 27th-29th.—The Celebrated COLLECTION OF J. P. Heseltine, Esq. Illustrated catalogues will be 


PICTURES and DRAWINGS by Old and Modern issued. 
Masters, the property of the late J. P. Heseltine, Esq., 


of 91, Eaton Square, S.W. Illus. catalogues (48 plates), June 3rd-4th.—Valuable MEZZOTINTS, OLD 
to/6 MASTER ENGRAVINGS, etc. 
May 30th, at 2.30 p.m. approx.—A Series of 

MEDIAVAL and LONDON SILVER SPOONS, June 6th.—The Well-known COLLECTION OF RARE 
formerly in the Celebrated Collection of the late H. D. EARLY CHINESE BLUE-AND-WHITE PORCE- 
Ellis, Esq., and now the property of Lieut.-Col. J. LAIN and ENAMELLED PORCELAIN of the 
Benett-Stanford, Pythouse, Tisbury, Wilts. Specially Ch‘ing Dynasty, the property of Charles E. Russell, 
Illus. catalogues, price 2/6. Esq. Illus. catalogues (13 plates, two in colour), 3/6. 











SALE, May 8th.—One of a set of three XIIth century Mosan Enamel Plaques. 


SALES CONDUCTED AT PRIVATE HOUSES 


Sales on view at least three days 

prior. Catalogues may be had. 

; , Printed lists of prices and buyers’ 
é SALE, May 30th.—A names may be purchased after SALE, May 30th.— 


XVth century Silver a First type Silver Apostle 
Wodewose Spoon. each Sale. Spoon, 1460-1470. 
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ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL SILVER, MINIATURES, 
ANTIQUE JEWELS, FINE SNUFF BOXES 


A QUEEN ANNE GOLD RACING CUP AND COVER 


Maker: Lewis Mettayer, 1714 Height 62 inches 


On one side are engraved the arms of the Queen, on the other a jockey and the racehorse Penelope. Below, the 

inscription : “ This Gold Cupp Run for by 5 Years old Mares at Hambleton in Yorkshire Munday the 26: Fuly 1714.” 

The cover is engraved with the royal cypher and Garter Motto. The cup was presented by Queen Anne. In the 

Lord Chamberlain’s Daybook, under the date June 29th, 1714, the following extract appears :—‘ Delivd unto 

Mr. Richard Marshall One Gold Cupp and Cover to be run for at Hamilton in Yorkshire five years old Mares 
25 oz. 19 dwt. oo grs.” (Public Record Office L.C. 9.44, p.159). 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 113, New Bond St., London, W.1 





4g Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 & 6262 
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could not be finer than this superb 
R OY, \ | ~ e ‘ E example of Queen Anne Silver 


This beautiful kettle has a capacity of 43 pints and is in perfect original condition 





Made in London, 1712, by the celebrated silversmith Thomas Folkingham 





Liberal discount given to the Trade and Museum and Art Galleries 
Weight over 114 ounces Me Offered at an investment price 


RALPH HYMAN = srear russeLt st. LONDON, W.<. 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Telephone: HOLborn 1548 Cables Anteksilva, London Telegrams: Anteksilva, Westcent, London 


Viii 
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By Royal Appointments to 
The King and The Queen 


HARMAN & LAMBERT 


(HARMAN & Co., Ltd.) 


Erperts in Old English Silver and Sheffield Plate 


THE JUBILEE YEAR 


The Assay Office of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths have, obtained permission tor all Silver 
manufactured and Hall Marked this Year to be marked with the special Mark of their Majesties’ Heads, 
appearing beside the ordinary marks. 

This Mark of the two Sovereigns’ Heads has never appeared on Silver before, and as it is only to 
be used until the end of this Year, pieces so marked are bound to be much sought after by Collectors. 


The above Set of ‘‘ Apostle’’ Spoons, with the ‘ Master’’ Spoon complete, have all been made this 
year and bear the special “ Jubilee’’ Mark. A full set of 13 Spoons like this, has seldom been made 
in modern Silver, whilst the old sets when complete, have been known to fetch several thousands 
of pounds. 


e 


177, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


W.1 
TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 0137 CABLES: HARLAMSILV, WESDO, LONDON 
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VENTES AUX ENCHERES PUBLIQUES A PARIS 


Etude de Me. Etienne Ader, Commissaire Priseur 





Collection de MADAME ANDRE SAINT 


OBJETS D’ART & D°AMEUBLEMENT 


du XVIIIEé siécle 
TABLEAUX ANCIENS 


par David, Greuze, Grimou, Vigée Lebrun, Schall, etc. 







Oeuvre importante de NATTIER “Portrait présumé de Lavoisier” 


GRAVURES ANCIENNES 


des Ecoles francaise et anglaise 


MEUBLES & SIEGES des MAITRES EBENISTES 


Importante Tapisserie de Beauvais d’aprés Leprince. Tapis en tissus de la Savonnerie. 


OBJETS D’ART D’EXTREME-ORIENT 


Paravents en laque de Coromandel. 


VENTE A PARIS 
GALERIE JEAN CHARPENTIER, 76 Faubourg Saint Honoré. 
Les 20 et 21 Mai, 1935. Exposition les 18 et 19 Mai. 


Commissaire-Priseur: 


Me. ETIENNE ADER 


successeur de Mes. Maurice Ader et F. Lair Dubreuil, 6 rue Favart. 


Experts: Mrs. J. FERAL et R. CATROUX, 48 bis Av. Kléber; M. Ed. PAPE, 85 rue Lauriston ; 
M. M. ROUSSEAU, 25 rue de Chateaudun; M. A. PORTIER, 24 rue Chaucat. 


OBJETS D’ART Collection de Monsieur X. 
& D’AMEUBLEMENT TABLEAUX MODERNES 


preg choo pai par Breton, Corot, Decamps, Fromentin, 
u é siécle. Meissonier, Troyon, etc. 


TABLEAUX ANCIENS BRONZES de BARYE 


Céramique, Sculptures, Bronzes. O B J E 4 ~ D ‘ A R yy 
tae pendules d’Epoque Louis XVI. & D’A ME U BL EMENT 


Paire de vases en spath fluor monté bronze. du XVIIIé siécle 


SIEGES COUVERTS EN TAPISSERIE Porcelaines, Objets de Vitrine, Pendules. 
Salon en tapisserie. Meubles d’Ebénisterie. Sculptures par CLODION 


Paravent en tissu de la Savonnerie. 








Petites tables, Secrétaires, Commodes, 
Régulateur, Bibliothéques, etc. 


, SIEGES & MEUBLES 
ageing + hyena Tapisseries des XVIé et XVIIé siécles. 
VENTE A PARIS yc VENTE A PARIS , 
Galerie J. CHARPENTIER, 76 Faubourg Saint Honoré. Galeale J. CHURESSEVESER, 76 Festome Seine Hensel. 
Les 24 et 25 Mai. Exposition les 22 et 23 Mai. Le 28 we nape 26 ot 27 Mal. 
Commissaire-Priseur : cpa sa se ace doommgaael 
Me. ETIENNE ADER ag ae nary y = ag 


F successeur de Mes. Mce. Ader et F. Lair Dubreuil, 6 rue Favart 
successeur de Mes. Mce. Ader et F. Lair Dubreuil, 6 rue Favart. 





Experts : 
Experts : M. A. SCHOELLER, 13 rue de Téhéran. 
Mrs. J. FERAL et R. CATROUX, 48 bis Avenue Kléber. M. M. MANNHEIM, 34 rue de Provence. 
M. Ed. PAPE, 85 rue Lauriston. M. E. PAPE, 85 rue Lauriston. 
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(Debenhams Ltd.) 
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12 saucers, tea pot and stand, 
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ano in Mahogany case on trestle stand 


by Longman & Broderick, dated 1785. 
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bowl and cream jug, sucrier and 2 plates. 
72 WELBECK STREET, W.1 


Rockingham Tea Service, green and gold decoration. 
An 18th Century Pi 


tea cups, 9 coffee cups, 
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APOLLO 


Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully beg to announce that they will offer at Auction 


The Important Collection of 


WORKS OF ART 


of the Renaissance and 18th Century 


FURNITURE, TAPESTRY and ORIENTAL CARPETS 
also ANCIENT and MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS 
the property of the late 


EDWARD STEINKOPFF, Esq. 


(sold by order of the Trustees 
of the Estate) 
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“ Tarquinius and Lucretia.”” A Bronze Group 
by Giovanni da Bologna 
4 Louis XVth Marquetry Toilet Table by 
G. Peridiez 


A Panel of Flemish Tapestry. Early XVIth Century 


Enamel Candlesticks by Jean Courtois A Pair of Urbino Vases from the Spitzer Collection 


On MAY 22, 23 and 24, 1935 
8, KING STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


} APPLICATION. 


\ Pair of Limoges 


At their Great Rooms, 
PLAIN CATALOGUES FREE ON 
Illustrated Catalogues of the Furniture and Works of Art containing thirty plates, price 15 


Telegrams : “* Christiart, Piccy, L« adon’ 


Telephone : Whitehall 5056 





APOLLO 


Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON « WOODS 


respectfully beg to announce that they will offer at Auction 


The Important Collection of 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH FURNITURE 


MEISSEN PORCELAIN and EARLY ENGLISH PICTURES . 
the property of the late Ss. B. JOEL, Esq. (sold by order of the Exe: utors 


ISSEN PORCELAIN COMPANION GROUPS 


The “URNITURE 
and PORCELAIN <, 
ON , te EARLY ENGLISH 


and the 


PICTURES 


ON 


W -DNESDAY 


and : , . 
THURSDAY, ue FRIDAY, 
MAY 29 and 30 MAY 31, 1935 


CATALOGUES 
FREE 
ON 
APPLICATION 


At their 
Great 
Rooms, 


sEORGE MORKLAND 


8, _KING STREET, “ST. JAMES’S, ‘LONDON, SW. Lo 


TELEGRAMS 
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Telephone : Whitehall 3716 (two lines) Established 1794 Telegrams : Puttickdom, Lesquare, London 


MESSRS. 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON 


beg to announce that they have been instructed to 


sell by Auction by the Rt. Hon. Lord Revelstoke 


AT THEIR 


fieynolds Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 











FINE OLD ENGLISH POTTERY 


The second portion of the collection formed by the late Lord Revelstoke 


on Friday, May 17th, 1935 


The collection includes rare 
pieces of Bristol and Lambeth 
Delft, Staffordshire Salt- 
glazed Stoneware in colours, 
scratched blue and _ white, 
including Figures, early 
Nottingham Stoneware, Slip- 
ware, solid Agateware, and 


Ralph Wood 


STAFFORDSHIRE SALT-GLAZE 
NOTTINGHAM STONEWARE 


LAMBETH DELFT 


INSCRIBED JOSEPH WATHING, 1708 
A LIVERPOOL DELFT PUNCH BOWL 


A BLUE AND WHITE SALT-GLAZE 
FIGURE OF QUEEN ANNE 


Illustrated Catalogues (9 plates) price 2/6 
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J. M. BOTIBOL 


20, 26, 28, 30, HANWAY STREET 
HARRY SIMMONS OXFORD STREET, W.1 


Telephone : Museum 5834 
J. M. BOTIBOL ESTABLISHED 1857 Cables: Yelstan, London 











A very fine carved Adam Break Front Bookcase, civca 1760, in absolute original condition. 
Wonderful colour. Note rare size, 7ft. 9in. high, 5ft. 6in. wide. 


ALL INTERESTED, BUYERS OR OTHERWISE, ARE INVITED TO 

VIEW OUR UNEQUALLED COLLECTION OF EARLY ENGLISH AND 

FRENCH FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES, AND ENGLISH, CHINESE AND 

CONTINENTAL PORCELAIN, NOW ON’ EXHIBITION AT OUR 
GALLERIES 























DETAIL OF CAPITAL 


UT 


Ss 
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DETAIL OF FOOT 


A magnificent bed in padouk wood of fine colour. This 
is a travelling bed formerly belonging to a European 
Royal House. The side members are hinged and the posts 
are in two sections for convenience of transit. The 
piece is in its original condition and is probably unique. 
Size 3ft. 8in. x 6ft.6in. Price and History on application. 


THE SIGN OF 
STRAIGHTFORWARD SHOPKEEPING 


MARCH BROWN, RIPLEY, SURREY 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 


Telephone: RIPLEY 96 





APOLLO 


By Royal Appointment 
Furnishers and Art Dealers 
to H.M. the King 


MAWERS 


\RT DEALERS FURNISHERS 


Superb Carved Walnut Arm Chair of the Queen Anne period 


The Needlework to seat with design in figures, etc., worked in petit point and gros point 


223, exc, FULHAM ROAD, CHELSEA. 
LONDON 
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has pleasure in announcing a 


JUBILEE EXHIBITION OF GLASS 


| to be held at his KENSINGTON GALLERIES daily from MAY 8th to JUNE 4th, 
| 10 a.m. to6p.m. Saturdays 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Admission Free on Signing Visitors Book. 


Specialist in Old Lnglish and 


Zrish Glass 





It will include :— 


A REMARKABLE VERZELINI 


recently discovered and never before exhibited. 
point with the inscription, ‘God Save Qvyne Elisabeth’’ and dated 1586. 


TWO SEALED RAVENSCROFT SPECIMENS 


| 
| 
| Only seven intact Ravenscroft examples are known. 


THE NOTED LIDGERWOOD COLLECTION 
of rare Jacobite and Anglo-Venetian specimens, Candlesticks, etc. 


| FOR SALE 


The trade collection of Adam Chandeliers, Candelabra, 
English and Irish Table Glass, etc. 


The largest and most representative stock of Antique Glass in England 


GOBLET 


It is engraved in diamond 









Visitors to London are 
Specially Invited to Call 


The Verzelini goblet is in- 

cluded in the Exhibition by 

kind permission of the 
Owner. 








SALE OF THE WELL- 
KNOWN BLES 
COLLECTION 
Christie’s May 14th 
Cecil Davis will be pleased 
to give expert advice in 
regard to present values, 
etc., and to undertake any 
Commissions entrusted to 
him. Catalogues will be 
forwarded on application. 


The two sealed Ravenscroft 

specimens and the Beilby 

goblet (illustrated) have 

recently been sold by 

Cecil Davis and are also 

included by kind permission 
of the Owners. 

















| The present affords an unequalled 
opportunity to those desirous of 
forming a collection of Early 
Drinking Glasses 


New Detailed List of Collectors’ 
Specimens (No. 76) 3d. 






stamps 


Goblet, enamelled in brilliant colours 
with the Royal Arms of King George Ill, 
by Beilby, 94” high 


8, ST. MARY ABBOT’S TERRACE, KENSINGTON, 


Telephone: WESTERN 4085. (Halfway between John Barker's and Olympia) Cables : 


LONDON, W.1I4. 


“ CRYSTALDAV, LONDON” (W.Union) 





L_ 
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APOLLO 


CHARLES NOTT 


LTD. 














announce 


Fourth Annual 


CHINESE HARDSTONE CARVING 
EXHIBITION 


OPENING MAY 20th, 1935 CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 
ADMISSION FREE 
















The 
Finest and most representative collection 


of 
CHINESE 


JADES, CRYSTAL, LAPIS LAZULI, AND AGATE 


CARVINGS 


at present on Exhibition and For Sale 














in Europe 


38, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Tel.: WHITEHALL 1173 
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RICE & CHRISTY 


» LIMITED 


FINE ENGLISH FURNITURE, 
TAPESTRIES & NEEDLEWORK 


A corner of one of our twenty showrooms, 

illustrating Kingwood and Satinwood 

Secretaire, Walnut and Gesso Mirror, 

one of a set of very fine Walnut 
Queen Anne Chairs. 


93, WIGMORE ST., W.1 


Telephone: WELBECK 7059 



































BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 





1s 


C. J. PRATT 


Fireplace Furnisbers 


ESTAB. 1860 








Part of a run of 80 
old wrought iron 
Staircase Balusters 





186, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone: KENSINGTON 0783. Cables : PRATTIQUE, LONDON 








ANTIQUE CHINESE PORCELAIN 
AND MODERN JAPANESE CURIOS 
SALE BY AUCTION 


at the 


LONDON COMMERCIAL SALE ROOMS, 
MINCING LANE, E.C.3 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 14th and 15th MAY, 1935, 
COMMENCING AT 1 p.m. each day. 
All Goods in the Catalogue are sold DUTY PAID. 





ANTIQUE CHINESE PORCELAIN and POTTERY, etc., 
of all periods : 


BLUE and WHITE FAMILLE ROSE, TURQUOISE, 

CELADON, SELF-COLOUR, etc.; JARS, BOWLS, 

PLATES, FIGURES, etc.; JADE and other HARD- 

STONE CARVINGS, OLD EMBROIDERIES, MODERN 

CHINESE PORCELAIN, JADE, etc.; FLOWERED 
TREES, etc. 





New Shipments of JAPANESE WARES, consisting 

of Fine IVORY CARVINGS, WALRUS CARVINGS, 

BRONZES, HARDSTONE CARVINGS, LACQUER 
SCREENS, etc., etc. 


The larger portion of the Catalogue to be sold entirely WITHOUT 
RESERVE. 


The above will be on view at the P.L.A. Warehouse, NEW STREET, 
BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 2 (opposite Liverpool Street Station), on and after 
THURSDAY, gth May, from 8 a.m. till 5 p.m. daily. 

(Saturday 8 a.m. till 12 noon). 


Catalogues may be obtained from the Brokers — 
EASTWOOD & HOLT 
MARLON HOUSE, MARK LANE, E.C. 3 
Telephone: Royal 3641/5. Telegrams: ‘‘ WHANGHEE LONDON.” 
Messrs. Eastwood & Holt wish to draw particular 
attention to their change of address as above. 
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EDWARDS & SONS, LTD. 
Of Regent Street 


Specialists in Waterford Glass and 
Queen Anne Walnut 


4 VERY FINE PAIR OF 
WATERFORD GLASS WALL LIGHTS 


Height 27 in. Spread I|6in. 


Date Circa 1780 


14, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 7048 Cables: EDWARDSONS, LONDON 
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QUALITY COUNTS 


OLD ROCKINGHAM dessert 
service, painted with BIRDS, 
the borders of APPLE-GREEN 
with TULIPS there-on in gold, 
and the panels painted with 
FLOWERS. No two pieces 
alike, and each titled at the 
back in red script. GRIFFIN 
marked. 








Comprising : 
PAIR of Plaques, 2lin. x 6in. 
Compotier 
TWO Tall Comports 
TWO Medium Comports 
FOUR Low Comports 
and EIGHTEEN Plates 
Every piece in flawless con- 


dition and of superlative 
quality 











OLD COALPORT dessert ser- 
vice, brilliantly painted with 
FRUITS on a marble-topped 
table, the borders of APPLE- 
GREEN, pierced and _ richly 
overgilded 


Comprising : 
Compotier 
FOUR Tall Comports 
FOUR Low Comports 
TWENTY Plates 








Trade buyers cordially invited Our prices are strictly moderate 
LORIES L-TD., lO6 Wigmore Street, London, W.| 
Cables: LORIES, LONDON Telegrams: ANTIQUISTS, WESDO, LONDON Telephone : WELBECK 7077 














WRIGHT & HANSFORD 


CHINA, JAPAN & EAST INDIA MERCHANTS 
ESTABLISHED 1890 

OLD CHINESE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 

CLOISONNE, BRONZES, JADE, FURNITURE, etc. 


Two Old Chinese Pottery Roof-Tiles, the Immortals Han Hoeiang-tzu (with flute) and 
Li T’ieb-kuai (with pilgrim's gourd) ; green, yellow and aubergine glazes, 15 in. bigh 


£4 15s. Od. each 


77, MORTIMER ST., LONDON, W.1 
(Near Oxford Circus) 








Telephone: Museum 4158 
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STONER & EVANS «= 


KING SILREET, SIT. JAMES’'S SQUARE 





THE S.No ROLE WAS 
DUKE POTTERY, 
e)3 circa 
CUMBERLAND a -" 1750 
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A rare Silver-Gilt and Enamel Tazza 
and cover, covered all over with a blue 
enamel in imitation of Lapis Lazuli, 
the borders set with garnets. Early 
17th Century. 4} inches high. 

From the Collection of Lady Anglesey. 


You are invited to visit our Galleries 
to inspect th2 umique collections of rare 
objects of art. 


H. BLAIRMAN & SONS 
28, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
Telephone : Mayfair 4713 


Mostyn Street, LLANDUDNO 
Montpellier Parade, HARROGATE 






























The “CASTLEREAGH?” Design 


An appropriate new Chintz of the Directoire Period, 
printed in shades of sepia on green and yellow 
backgrounds. 








Piers, is Soe oe 


Si TN mae 


W. H. HAYNES 


24, 25 & 26 SPRING STREET, PADDINGTON, W.2 
Telephone : PADDINGTON 5180 (2 lines). 
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DOWELL’S LIMITED 


EDINBURGH 
will sell by Auction on 
THURSDAY, 30th MAY, and 
FOLLOWING DAYS 
at twelve o'clock 


WITHIN THEIR ROOMS 
No. 18, GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH 


The major portion of the choice Collection 
of Antique Silver formed by THE LATE 


‘MOST HON. GAVIN, MARQUESS OF 


BREADALBANE, K.G., P.C., now the 

property and sold by Instructions of THE 

RT. HON. THE EARL OF BREADALBANE, 
M.C. 


Full particulars in Illustrated Catalogue (price One 
Shilling’ each) which is in course of preparation and 
may be had on application to the Auctioneers 


DOWELL’S LIMITED 
18, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
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mM : P Oo N T R E M Oo L | Dealer in Tapestries, and 


Telegraphic Address : “* Pontarpets, Padd, London” 
Telephone : Paddington 6664 


ACTUAL MAKER OF ENGLISH NEEDLE- 
WORK CARPETS AND CHAIR SEATS OF 
WHICH | HAVE A VERY LARGE COLLEC- 
TION. ALSO SOME RARE ANTIQUE PIECES. 


Oo 


| have the greatest selection of Samarkands 


in almost every shade. 


Lirgest stock of Aubusson and Bessarabian 


carpets and rugs. 
Rare collection of Persians. 


Oo 


EXPERT CARPET AND TAPESTRY RESTORER 


AND CLEANER, 
Tr 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL 
TRADE ORDERS. 


Oo 


E ceedingly fine Aubusson carpet of Regency period, size 
1) ft. 6ins. by 16 ft. Zins. Black background with design 
in pale gold, centre and inner border in soft rose, blue 
ardgreen. Outer border of flowers in similar shades. 


ALSO ‘TEMPORARY PREMISES AT 
19, BRUTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : Mayfair 6294 


11, SPRING STREET, PADDINGTON, W.2 




















- M. RAYMAN) 
(R. RAYMAN) 


ANTIQUE SILVER, 


ROBERT RAYMAN, LTD. 


MEMBER BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


SHEFFIELD, JEWELS AND WORKS OF ART 





A FEW OF THE PIECES OF A VICTORIAN SILVER DINNER SERVICE. MADE IN LONDON 1856. Comprising: 14 Meat Dishes, 1 Venison Dish, 

4 Wine Coolers, pair three-light Candelabra, pair five-light Candelabra, pair 24 in. Salvers, pair 10 in. Salvers, 4 round Entrée Dishes, 2 oval Entrée 

Dishes, 1 three division Vegetable Dish, 4 Sauce Boats, 4 Compots with Glass Dishes, 4 Decanter Stands, 4 Serving Plates, 1 Cake Basket, 
1 Chestnut Vase, 2 Oil and Vinegar Frames, 4 Salts, and 1 Mustard, 1 Soup Tureen, 1 Ice Water Jug. Total weight 3,058 ozs. 


35, KING STREET, 


ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, Ss. WwW. | WHITEHALL 7! 
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FINE ANTIQUE 
SILVER 


A plain two-handled QUEEN ANNE 
SILVER CUP and COVER of superb 
quality, made in London in the 
year 1711, by ANTHONY NELME. 


Total height 8} inches, width across 
handles 8} inches. Engraved with 
a contemporary Coat-of-Arms and 
Mantling on both Cup and Cover. 


WALTER H. WILLSON 


28, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
LONDON, S.W.1 

















| W.F.GREENWOOD 


] & SONS, LIMITED. Established 1829 


} 
| 
| Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Antiques, Licensed Valuers 
| 





EXCEPTIONALLY FINEJSET OF SIX SINGLE AND 
TWO ELBOW MAHOGANY HEPPLEWHITE CHAIRS 


YORK : 24, Stonegate. HARROGATE : 3, crown Place 


Telephone: 38664 Telephone: 4467 











— 














ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS 


Established 1842 





PICTURES FOR COLLECTORS 
BY THE LEADING ARTISTS 

OF THE MODERN FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH SCHOOLS 


COROT INNES RENOIR 
UTRILLO GRANT MATISSE 
JOHN SISLEY SMITH 
NASH VUILLARD —_BENOIS 
BOUDIN SICKERT FORAIN 
DERAIN KIRK PICASSO 
SPENCER WYNDHAM 





155, NEW BOND STREET 
w. | 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 











36 inches. 


H.M. THE QUEEN 





JOHN 


SPARKS 


128, MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1 


CHINA: SHANGHAI and PEIPING 


A very fine large stoneware cistern, covered with turquoise 
blue glaze with remains of yellow glaze on the rim; four 
masks at the sides in yellow and turquoise. Diameter 
Ming Dynasty 1368-1644. 
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A FEW NICE PIECES OF OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 














FROM OUR STOCK 


ESTABLISHED ABOUT 
1780 


69 
CORNHILL 


LONDON 
E.C.3 


(One minute from 
Royal Exchange) 


Telephone : 
AVENUE 2534 


aad 
For 
Antique Silver 
and 
Old Sheffield 
Plate 
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English and Continental Silver 
and Old Sheffield Plate 





\ rare Silver and Parcel Gilt Swiss Gothic Beaker 


by Hans Jacob Bullinger. Zurich 1580. 
7} ins. high, 4 ins. diameter. 


BLACK & DAVIDSON 


33, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
And at 15, WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone : 
Whitehall 3851 


Telegraphic Addvess: 


Daviblack, London 





WANTED TO PURCHASE FOR CASH.—-Single Pieces or Collections of 
Silver, Gold Boxes, Miniatures, etc. Distance no object. 























BOSWELL & WARD 


-Antiques, Furniture, Pine Panelling, 


China, Silver, Glass 


Syntax Derby Figures, a few of the collection on 
exhibition 





Chippendale Table, original colour, 2 ft. 8in. wide 


30,,DOVER STREET, PICCADILLY 
LONDON, W.1 


Cable Address: 
Tiquesan, Piccy, London 


Telephone : 
Regent 0363 





























—— 
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“* Modern? ... Yes... But with 
a background of things very old.” 


Jane Austen 





























Figure in Old Crown Derby China. Painted in natural colours, 
8}in. high, 8in. long, 4in. wide. Price 65/- 


“A MODERN DIANA” 


The names of the Old Crown Derby figures are 
household words among Kings and Queens. 


. . « The Seasons, the Elements, the Philosophers, 
the Tythe Group, the Shepherd and the Shepherdess, 
the Virgins Awakening Cupid, the Derby Peacock. 


Heritage of the Golden Age of English 
Craftsmanship, where the sound of a telephone was 
never heard. 


Part of a world enshrined, enchanted, where only 
Colour, only Grace, only Beauty hold sway. 


And eternal loveliness is theirs—eternal morning— 
eternal youth. 


Taking its place with them—in all 
things equal with that immortal com- 


pany—is ‘“‘A Modern Diana”’ in Old 
Crown Derby China 


“Modern? Yes. But with a background of 
things very old.” 


x x x 


The Old Crown Derby China Works is the only well-known 
China factory where no mechanical process of decoration is used. 
A Booklet giving the history of Old Crown Derby China, with 
illustrations in colour of many of the Figures and Services in 
stock, will be sent gladly upon request. 


The Old Crown Derby China Works 


King Street hooJ Established 
DERBY oS i 2 2 























H. M. LEE «& son 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 


17th & 18tb 
Centurp 
English 
Furniture 
and 
Works 
of drt 


Everything 
guaranteed 
to be of the 


period stated 


A rare early 18th Century Walnut wheel 
barometer by John Hallifax, Barnsley, 
inventor. Circa 1725. Height 3 ft. § in. 


37, HIGH STREET, 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 


Telephones: KINGSTON 1546. 5173 (after 6 p.m.) 


Early closing Wednesday 
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The town 


A CARVED MARBLE MANTELPIECE AT 
CASTLE HILL 


In a delightful Adam period house 


HUNTINGDON 





A pleasant old market town, 
north of London, easily accessible by excellent motoring 
road (route A.l) or from King’s Cross Station. It 
is also roughly equi-distant (15-20 miles) from Cambridge, 
Bedford and Peterborough. 


surrounding 
villages, is typical of unspoilt rural England at its best. 


is situated 60 miles 


is rich in historical associations, and the 
country, with its charming old-world 


in the High Street, | have an 


excellent stock of strictly period antiques, chiefly furniture, which 


you are cordially invited to 


inspect. 


Trade enquiries are 


particularly welcomed and photographs will be submitted willingly. 


PRICES ALWAYS MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO TRADE BUYERS 


J.P. CORKILL, CASTLE HILL, HUNTINGDON 


(MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 





























GERALD JACKSON 





4 small Mahogany Chest of fine quality and beautiful faded 
colour. 19 in. deep, 33 in. wide, 31 in. high 
94, George Street, Baker Street 
Welbeck 4588 W.1 














TheCentury House Galleries 


(Principal: Sir ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG) 


2, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


Telephone : Whitehall 1425 Cables: Kragtuda, Piccy, London 





ARMS OF SHARP 


Chinese dinner service, 85 pieces 


Tung-tcheng period, c. 1730, finest quality 
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APOLLO 


Olds English Furniture 


in its original condition has always been the leading feature of the collections on view in 
Hamptons’ Galleries for Antiques 


Hamptons’ Antique No. O. 3176.—A 
Queen Anne Walnut double Chest of 
Drawers of fine colour tone; fitted 
with a drawer in the Frieze. 3ft. 6in. 
wide, Ift. llin. deep, 5ft. 8in. high. 


ANTIQUES BOUGHT 











Telephones : 
WHITEHALL 1020 


Telegrams : 
Hamitic, London 





For interesting examples of ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE Hampton ce Sons are 
always pleased to pay the full current 
value. A photograph of every piece to 
be disposed of should, when possible, be 


sent with the particulars. 


AMPTONS 


Dealers in Antiques 





Hamptons’ Antique No. O, 3167.—A 

Chippendale Mahogany Bureau of fine 

quality. The interior is fitted with a 

centre cupboard, 6 drawers, 6 recesses 

and 2 secret drawers. 3ft. Oin. wide, 
Ift. 8in. deep, 3ft. 7in. high. 


PALL MALL EAST, 
TRAFALGAR  SQ., 
LONDON, S.W.1 














ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART 


T. ORDIShm 











An early, Portrait on Panel, dated 1628, from Brougham 
Hall, Penrith 


CHINA ST., LANCASTER 


TELEPHONE 604 

















Old Chinese Porcelain 





A Bottle with yellow ground, decorated with sprays 
in verte and white prunus blossoms—birds in blue. 
Kien-Lung period. 12ins. high. 


The SUSSEX GOLDSMITHS Co. 


13, PAVILION BUILDINGS 
BRIGHTON 


Near Royal Pavilion Early closing, Saturdays, 1 p.m, 
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BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT 


W. WILLIAMSON & SONS 


The Brothers : William Williamson and Martin Williamson 


TEL. 19 GUILDFORD 





THREE OF SET OF SIX LATE XVilth CENTURY CHAIRS 


+ 


44 & 45 HIGH STREET 


These famous Galleries 
of old English 
Furniture are one of 
the largest in tbe 
Kingdom 


2 
Established over 1/50 Years 


z 


PROBATE and FIRE 
INSURANCE VALUERS 


@ 


OPEN ALL DAY SATURDAY 
(HALF-DAY WED.) 






































ESTABLISHED 1880 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS 


ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART 





Unique specimen of a Chinese Temple Torch-Holder in 
the form of a Kylin with attendant figure, in yellow and 
green glazed pottery. Height 2 ft. Sins. Ming dynasty 


189, RAILWAY APPROACH, SHEPHERD’S BUSH 
LONDON, W.12 


Telephone: SHEPHERD'S BUSH 2401. Open on Saturdays until 7 o'clock 
3 doors from Goldhawk Road Station (Metropolitan Railway). 














IMPORTANT 
PICTURE-AUCTION 


Amsterdam, May 14th, 1935 


Pictures by A. Brouwer, 
Chardin, Cuyp, Ant. van Dyck, 
C. Fabritius, Jordaens, Claude 
Lorrain, Q. Massys, Gerard 





David, Paul Potter, Rembrandt, 
Rubens, Huebert-Robert, 
Andrea del Sarto, Jos. Vernet, 
R. Wilson, E. de Witte 
and others. 


Catalogue with 20 plates post 
free after receipt of 3/- 





R. W. P. de VRIES 


VONDELSTRAAT 75a, AMSTERDAM 
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J. LEGER & SON 


OLD MASTERS Established 1892 












































FLOWERS 


KEITH BAYNES 
VANESSA BELL 
BEATRICE BLAND 
DORA CROCKETT 
CHARLES GINNER 
DUNCAN GRANT 
T. LEMAN HARE 
AUGUSTUS JOHN 
CATHLEEN MANN 
S.J. PEPLOE 
H.E.DU PLESSIS 
ROWLEY SMART 
MATTHEW SMITH 
ETHEL WALKER 
LONDON .- 13, Old Bond Street = 


BRUSSELS - 99, Rue Royale 
NEW YORK - 120, East 57th St. 


April 25° 
ll ce 
























































One of the Galleries at King’s Road 


Over Half a Century’s Experience 


in the 
Restoration and Renovation of 
Oil Paintings, Water-Colours 
Pastels, Prints, etc. 





Frame Making. Carving. Gilding. 


| PICTURE DEALERS 
CHAPMAN BR°S ccHetseay LY? 


241, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 


Studio and Works : | Warehouse : Telephone : 
245a, KING’S ROAD | 11, CHURCH STREET FLAXMAN 0674 
Telegrams: FRAMABLE, FULROAD, LONDON 




















Clocks, Watches, Silver, 
Jewellery and Objects 
of rt 





1. Cachard 1780-1802 } seconds Regulator Calendar 
and Age of month, fine ormolu and enamel. 


2. Pair silver library candlesticks, George II, 1736, 
7 in. high. 

Cocoanut Owl dated 1663. 

Boatshape inkstand, George III, 1791. 

Dutch silver bell, 16 ozs. 7 dwts., circa 1720. 
Large gold Georgian box. 

Another smaller. 

8. An early 1 hand catgut watch. 


The table on which these goods are shown is a 
pretty Sheraton writing table. 


7 PY ? 


A large Stock of Similar Goods for Sale at 


PERCY WEBSTER’S 


37, Great Portland Street, W.1 
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Special Exhibition of Early Drinking Glasses of Royal and Historical Interest 


MI . 








ry 
2m 
be 
~ 
~ 


te ieeettes 


Old Drinking 
Glasses and 
Old Cut Glass 


ereeer: one 


Mey 


7 


bea’ 
| ad . tt 


ARTHUR CHURCHILL 
10. DOVER STREET, W.1. Gis poor 





| ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 




















FAIRY TALE GROUP By Gerhard Henning 


Write for Illustrated Brochure 
6, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 

















SYDNEY L. MOSS 


(Member B.A.D.A.) 
Specialist in Old Chinese Ceramics 





A Spirited Pottery model of a Prancing Horse, unglazed, 
with traces of red and black pigment. Height 18} inches. 
TA‘NG PERIOD. A.D. 618-907 - - - Price €26 


POTTERY, PORCELAIN and BRONZES from HAN to CH‘ING 

DYNASTY, FAMILLE-VERTE, BLUE and WHITE and MONO- 

CHROMES, HARDSTONES, CLOISONNE, LACQUER, IVORIES, 
SNUFF-BOTTLES, Etc. 


We invite inspection of a choice and varied stock of guaranteed examples at modest prices. 


81 DAVIES STREET, W.1. Osmo st'ravt sation) 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 4670 ESTABLISHED 1923 
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ey) ae 
BY APPOINTMENT 


A LOAN COLLECTION OF 


GEORGIAN SILVER 


WILL BE ON VIEW AT THE 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY LTD. 
112, REGENT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 






IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 


BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY 
MAY 13th to JUNE ist 





THE DIRECTORS REQUEST THE 
HONOUR OF A VISIT 





The Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company, Ltd. 





Experts in Old Silver 


112, Regent Strect, London, U1.1 


(At the corner of Glasshouse Strect 











MR. J. W. BEST 


Late Brook Street 
now with 


R. P. CARMICHAEL 


& CO., LTD. 


One of a set of four 
Mahogany Chippen- 
dale Single Chairs, a 
rich mellow colour 
and fine quality wood. 





Other choice 
pieces of 
Furniture, 
China, 
Silver, 





etc., in stock 


53/63, George St., Hull, Yorkshire 


Telephone 31655 

















CECIL PARTRIDGE 


Est. 1871 


WORKS OF ART 





Charles II Walnut Batchelor’s Table, with finely veneered 
top, good colour and original condition 


LONDON - 39, Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1 


Telephone: Whitehall 3841 Telegrams : “‘ Cepartique,”’ Piccy, London. 
Cablegram: “ Cepartique ”’ 
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A. G. LOCK ¢ OW English Furniture 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 














Georgian Mahogany 3 Pedestal Dining Table with 2 extra leaves. Original condition and colour, 
4ft. Sin. wide 


ESHER GALLERIES, ESHER, SURREY “ss‘5 























EDMUND C. LEGG 


CIRENCESTER 











A very interesting panelled room with original 
Chinese wall-paper, on view at 


Period Love Seat, 30ins. wide. Covered in Old Needlework 


10, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO, W.1 Fine Hand Chased Adam Kerb 


Curtains, Carpets, Upholstery at ° Py 
22, BERKELEY Square, W.1 Genuine Antiques Only 



























































THE MISSES 


PENNINGTON 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 


Genuine Antiques only 


The OD English Furniture & 
Works of Art are suitably 
displayed in the Country home 


of a Set 


Chairs, 


One of 6 Chippendale 


finest quality, untouched 


THE 
GATE HOUSE, ROWLEDGE, 
FARNHAM; SURREY 


(Half a mile off the Portsmouth Road) 


formerly The Noah’s Ark, Farnham 


Phone: Frensham 221 























EDWARD NIELD 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association.) 


<_ .- a 


A very Rare Walnut Jacobean Chest of 3 Drawers, nice colour and condition, 
43ins. wide, 39ins. high and 24ins. deep. Price on application. 


Genuine Only 


Antiques 
TRADE ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 

CORPORATION STREET, 

PRESTON 


223, 


"Phone 5144 
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CHARLES ANGELL 


(Member of The B.A.D.A.) 


ALSO FOR SALE 


Several other Bracket and 
Tallcase Clocks by well- 
known makers. 


A PARTICULARLY FINE 
ANTIQUE BRACKET 
CLOCK in an ebonized 
case. The eight-day strik- 
ing and chiming movement 
by Jasper Taylor, Holborn, 
London. (Made Master of 
Clockmakers’ Company in 
1694). Fine engraved back 
plate. Perfect condition. 
Height (not including 
handle) 174in. Width rojin. 


Enquiries invited and large clear photographs sent upon request. 


Trade and Export. Moderate Prices. 
Expert Valuations for Insurance, Probate, etc. 


34, MILSOM STREET, BATH 


Telephone: BATH 2762. Telegrams: “‘ Antiques, Bath.” 
Established 1894 
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R. P. WAY 
8«9 QUIET ST. 


(bottom of Milsom Street) 
Tel. 4808 


BATH 


A fine quality half round Hepplewhit: sideboard in 

original untouched condition. Exceptionally fine colour 

and figuring. Size 4 ft. g ins. by 2 fl. 4 ins. deep. 
Price £75 


A pair of knife boxes of similar quality and colour 
} yf , qualily 
wilh original interiors 


Price £16.10.0 pair 


A Convex mirror of charming design with original 
cul glass drip pans to candle branches. 


Price £12.10.0 


An old English cut glass fruit bowl in perfect 
brilliant condition. 


Price £8.10.0 

















The Mount-Pleasant Artists’ Rest-Home 


at Rickmansworth in Hertfordshire 
FOUNDED IN 1929 
THIS HOME WAS BUILT AND ENDOWED BY THE LATE 
FRANCIS WILLIAM RECKITT FOR THE RECEPTION OF 
NINE MEN WHO ARE EITHER PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, 
ENGRAVERS OR ARCHITECTS NEEDING A CHANGE 
AFTER ILLNESS, OR A REST. FORMS OF APPLICATION 
AND FULL PARTICULARS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 
MR. J. G. G. PATERSON, SECRETARY 


(Tel: Rickmansworth 168) 








— 











W. A. LEWITT 


100, Friar Lane, 
NOTTINGHAM 
(Opposite Castle Entrance) 


CY 


NINE ROOMS OF 
OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 





























Established 1839 


Partners: 
JACKSON & SON :%%: 
T. H. Greasley 
Dealers in Old 
English Furniture 
Members of 
The British Antique Dealers’ 
Association 
Ihe Fine Art Trade Guild 
The Antiquarian Booksellers’ 
Association 
Old Sheffield Plate, Sil- 
ver, Brass and Pewter, 
Old China, Glass and 
Jewellery 


MAIN STREET, 
SEDBERGH, YORKS 


Telephone: No. 16 Sedbergh 
‘Grams: Jackson, Antiques, Sedbergh 





MAHOGANY CARD TABLE 











Cc. & D. O’DONOGHUE 


Dealers in Antiques and Works of Art, have for sale 


PAIR OLD SHEFFIELD PLATED 4-LIGHT 
CANDELABRAS, IN FINE CONDITION 


12 VICTORIA PARADE, TORQUAY. | tei. 3567 



































59 &61, POOLE HILL 
ARTHUR JOHNSON *souRNemouTH 
SPECIALIST IN OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN 


Early 19th Century Rosewood—Wire door Bookstand, Set of 
6 cane seat Armchairs, Small Window Seat, Dome top Bracket 
Clock - - - - The Set £60—or sold separately 
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37, BURY STREET, 


Telephone No.: Whitehall 6670 


FINE ORIENTAL PORCELAIN 
AND WORKS OF ART 


Established 1777 


Part of a large Gallery 


where a fine and 
extensive collection of 
old Chinese Porcelain, 


etc., is always on view 


ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Kanghsi, Piccy, London’”’ 























= 


J. KYRLE FLETCHER 
LIMITED 


have pleasure in announcing 
that they will open a branch 


establishment at 


31 CONDUIT STREET 


NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 


oh 


WEDNESDAY THE FIRST or MAY 


for the Sale of Antiques 
and Rare Books 


wy 


79 HIGH STREET NEWPORT MONMOUTHSHIRE 
ENGLAND 

















THE GATE HOUSE, 
Long Compton, Warwickshire 


Main stocks at 
the Malt House 
close by. 


> 
Half - way 
between Strat- 


ford - on - Avon 
and Oxford. 


a 


Sketch Map 
showing posi- 
} tion in the 
Cotswolds on 
request. 


> 


Telephone : 17 


CHINA GLASS 
FURNITURE 
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-DELOMOSNE & 





SON LIMITED 


SPECIALISTS IN OLD ENGLISH 
AND IRISH GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, 
PORCELAIN SERVICES AND 
CABINET PIECES, SAMPLERS AND 
NEEDLEWORK PICTURES 


One of two important cut glass chandeliers, 
of slightly different size and design. Adam 
period. Heights 4ft. 8in. and 4 ft. 6 in. 
Both are of remarkably fine quality 
and beautiful proportions. Rarely are 
chandeliers to be found in such perfect 
condition, the piece illustrated being 
original in every respect, the other having 
few restorations of quite minor importance 


4 CAMPDEN HILL ROAD 
KENSINGTON, W.8 


(Two minutes from High Street Station) 


Telephone : 
WEStern 1804 


Telegrams and Cables: 
Delomosne (Kens.) London 














| CECIL A. HALLIDAY 


Ol English Furniture, etc. 


| 44, BROAD STREET, OXFORD 


TELEPHONE 3451 








at less than cost 


QUANTRELL, 100, Dean Street, London, W. 


Carvings and fittings of every description 


ANTIQUE PANELLED ROOMS. 


PERIOD FURNITURE 





























Country,” the land of Drake, Grenville and Raleigh, and 
view the stock of GENUINE ANTIQUES at . . . 


BISHOP’S GALLERIES, 


WE invite you to give us a call when visiting ‘‘Kingsley’s 
| 16 Market Place & 11 Bridge St., BIDEFORD 





. ian] FOX & SO (Members of the British 
* © Antique Dealers’ Assn.) 
Antique Furniture and Works of Art 
GENUINE ANTIQUE SHERATON BREAKFRONT BOOKCASE SIDEBOARD 
13 & 67, SHIP STREET, BRIGHTON 


VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE. Telephone: BRIGHTON 3231 















































(Estab. 


FOLKARD & SON “8% 
355, OXFORD ST. (Nr. New Bond St.), W. 


ANTIQUES, OLD CHINA, CUT GLASS, SILK NEEDLEWORK, 
OLD SILVER, SHEFFIELD PLATE, PAINTINGS ON GLASS, Etc. 


Collectors, Country Dealers and Trade supplied. 






































a speciality of 
Rare British Coloniais. 
Selections sent on approval. 


T. ALLEN, 
5, Blake Hall Road, Wanstead, London, E. 11, England. 
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FRED. E. ANDERSON 


< cots. 


i 
Wh 
is 








One of a pair 
of Kent carved 
and gilt Side- 
tables in origi- 
nal condition. 





Genuine Antiques Only 


5 & 6, High Street, WELSHPOOL, Mid-Wales =r « weisnroo 


Member of the British Antique 
Dealers’ Association 





Width 5ft. 1in. 
Depth 2ft. Sin. 
Height 5ft.10in. 
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P. WILSON STEER, o.m. 


at Barbizon House 


JUBILEE YEAR EXHIBITION 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 


From 1887 to 1935 
Many not previously shown 


NOW ON VIEW 
Closing May 25th, 1935 


9, HENRIETTA STREET 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.1 


Admission Free 10-6 
Saturday till 1 


Langham 1900 

















HUBERT GOULD 


(H. G. RYE). 


Old English Furniture and Works of Art 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association). 





4 17th Century La 
flowers in colour 


ly decorated with animals, birds anc 
gin., height 2 ft. 6in., depth 2 ft 


8a, BRUTON STREET, LONDON, W.| 


Telephone : MAYFAIR 2701 
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AN ORIGINAL ENGLISH BUFFET 


in fine condition and colour 





LTD. 
MAP LE & Co: TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 


LONDON PARIS 


A LARGE AND VARIED 
SELECTION OF ANTIQUES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


BUENOS AIRES 

































DIFFORDS’ 
FOR GENUINE ANTIQUES 


24, FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH 


WOODHOUSE & SON 


(Late GILLIAM) 
at ‘‘The Silver Mouse Trap.” Established 1690. 
56, CAREY ST., LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, W.C.2 


PAIR OF PLAIN BOAT SHAPE SAUCE TUREENS ON RECTANGULAR BASES 
DATE 1801. BY D. PONTIFEX 41 0Z. £45. Perfect. 

















Cameron-Smith & IWParriott, 
The World’s Leading Art Packers 
PALL MALL DEPOSIT BUILDING 


1/4 ST. ALBANS PLACE, HAY MARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: Whitehall 4545 





AMMOND & CARDEW Ltd. 
84, Petty France, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
(Near St. James’s Park Station) 
Phone : Victoria 0199. Telegrams : Antikdeala, Sowest, London 
ENGLISH DOMESTIC FURNITURE from 1680 to 1820 


OLD SHERATON MAHOGANY SERPENTINE FRONT 
SIDEBOARD - £35 

















GODDEN GETS GOODS 








E. T. BIGGS & SONS, LTD 


Old English Furniture : Antique Silver 
30 & 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD. Telephone 223 


HEPPLEWHITE MAHOGANY CABINET with glazed doors, fitted 
escritoire and 3 drawers under, width 3 feet, height 6 feet 6 inches- 























TRADE SUPPLIED Telephone: WELBECK 1262 


The Old Pewter Shop 


(CHARLES CASIMIR) 
Rare Pewter Monteith Bowl for Sale. Circa1710. Very fine specimen 


49, George Street, Baker Street, London, W.1 


GENUINE ANTIQUES ONLY 


COLLECTIONS PURCHASED. 

















Everything connected 


SHIP MODELS "mirc: 


MODELS RE-RIGGED, RESTORED, PURCHASED 


ESTA DICKSON 
123, GLOUCESTER ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 


KENS. 5751 
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BRISTOL DELFT 





A rare and interesting Royalist puzzle jug, inscribed : ‘‘ A Good Health to King George and 
all the Royal Family, 1721.” 


LAW FOULSHAM & COLE, niches 
7 South Molton Street, London, W.1 


(Two minutes’ walk from Bond Street Tube Station.) 





























JAN A NDERSON 
Antiques 


e 





12, RANDOLPH PLACE 
QUEENSFERRY STREET 
Telephone: 25859 EDINBU RGH 





























ALOY SIA cx ANTIQUES 





The Tiller of Admiral’s Barge H.M.S. Greyhound 


30 & 31, NORTH STREET, CHICHESTER “ir 














fl 
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THE TREASURE HOUSE for ANTIQUES 
; : | b- 











Illustration of one of the thirty showrooms in our Galleries. The Set cf 10 Mahogany Hepplewhite Period Chairs are very uncommon. 
All the antiques are offered at reduced prices which will be sent on application 





A PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF ANTIQUES IN THIRTY LARGE SHOWROOMS 


FREDERICK TREASURE «<aiiriis PRESTON 


TELEPHONE 4414. "GRAMS AND CABLES : ‘‘ ANTIQUES, PRESTON ” 




















G. H. CRAWFORD *"nis" 
ANTIQUES TRADE PRICES PARK LITTLE 


| 
LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN CHESTER 


COLLECTION OF EARLY DRINKING GLASSES EX ETER 


49 BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 



































a 
ANTIQUES commerciat Prices HEELAS LTD. of Reading | 
ROSLYN HOUSE GALLERIES LTD a Ms 
SUN Street HiTcHIN HERTS at The Antique Corner, Minster Street 
Percy A RODWELL Managing Director 
Antique Furniture, China, Crystal, Et Brasses, Curios, Plate, Paintings An interesting collection of antiques on view 
waved . onaas Ga ae Ga a een Always something different. Trade enquiriss invitad 





























ree - E . 
FRANKLIN & HARE, Ll? ae ? MO RRIS — se 
TAUNTON = _ Fine OD English Silver 6 CHAPEL ASH. WOLVERHAMPTON 
SHERATON SERPENTINE 5 ft. 6in. SIDEBOARD 5 ee Se. Gan ab ee 
BEAUTIFUL FIGURED WOOD IN UNTOUCHED STATE ANTIQUES. ‘Trade Prices. Largest st2ck in Staffordshire 


























MARK ATKINS THE ANTIQUARY 


We Olde Curiositie Shoppe A. GRAHAM 
FAVERSHAM, KENT ANTIQUES DEALER & VALUER 


. . - GLASS - PAINTINGS - PRINTS 
ONLY GENUINE OLD FURNITURE, CHINA AND GLASS. FURNITURE * SILVER - CHINA 


OUNTRIES 
ESPECIALLY EARLY AND UNUSUAL GOODs. AND CURIOS OF cy hs one a 
IN HAND A SET OF SIX FINE OLD HEPPLEWHITE CHAIRS. 21a, Waterloo St., and Upper Marke ” ve, sussex 
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John Hunt 


Early Works of Art 








A unique Stone Portrait Figure holding a hooded 
falcon, with the original polychrome 


French circa 1500 


30c, Bury Street, 
London, S.W.1 























Frederick S. Turner 


(late of Brompton Road) 


Dealer in Antique Furniture, China and Glass 





has now removed 
to 


8, HANS ROAD, S.W.3 | 


KENSINGTON 2848 


Set of HEPPLEWHITE CHAIRS, six Single 


and two Arms 











| 
Special pieces now in Stock: | 





H. R. N. NORTON 
46, MUSEUM STREET 
LONDON - W.C.1 


Telephone - - Holborn 2794 


° Pg 


Jar with yellow glaze and 
incised design, 17th century. 
Height of Jar 6} inches. 














C. G. BOERNER 


of LEIPZIG, 26, Universitaetsstrasse 


WILL SELL BY AUCTION 
on the 28th of May, 1935 


VALUABLE OLD ENGRAVINGS 

including fine specimens by DURER, REMBRANDT, 

and the GREAT MASTERS OF THE 18th CENTURY 
from the collection of 

FURST OETTINGEN - WALLERSTEIN 


at Maihingen 








In colours. With Companion Illustrated catalogue, 188 : Price, 3 RMarks 








Early Italian Engraving 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE MONTH-—MAY 1935 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS, 195, Piccadilly, W.1. 126th Exhibition. 
Until May 3oth. 

THOS. AGNEW & SONS, LTD., 43, Old Bond Street, 
W.1 Pictures by PRINCE NICHOLAS OF 
GREECE. Until May 14th. 

BARBIZON HOUSE, 9g, Henrietta Street, Cavendish 
Square, W.1. Important Exhibition of Paintings 
not previously shown by P. WILSON STEER, 
O.M. Closing May 25th 

BEAUX ARTS GALLERY, 1, Bruton Place, New Bond 
Street, W. 1. Water-colours by MARY E. HAMIL- 
TON until May 11th. By E. M. O’R. DICKEY until 
May 8th By C. ROCHE-CHEETHAM until 
May 25th. Woodcuts by STEFAN MROZEWSKI 
until May 25th. 

ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON, LTD., 157, New Bond 
Street, W.1. Third Peter Scott Exhibition of Wild 
Fowl and Game Birds. May 14th 

BROOK STREET ART GALLERY, LTD., 14, Brook 
Street, W.1 Paintings by KATHERINE KIN- 
SELLA, LOXTON KNIGHT, R.B.A., and 
HAROLD WORKMAN. During May. 

CECIL DAVIS, 8, St. Mary Abbot’s Terrace, Kensington, 
W.14. EARLY ENGLISH GLASS, including the 
recently discovered VERZELINI Goblet, two sealed 
Ravenscroft Specimens, and the Lidgerwood Col- 
lection of Jacobite and other rare Drinking Glasses 
From May 8th to June 4th. 

FRENCH GALLERY, 11, Berkeley Square, W.1. The 
Lord Berners Collection of fine French Pictures, 
including a group of early Corots, together with 
other examples of fine French Masters. May 14th 
to June 8th 

THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 
W.C.2. FRANK DOBSON’S ** PAX ” and other 
new sculpture. Paintings by MARC CHAGALL 
(for the first time in England). 10-6. Sats. 1o—1l. 





P. & D. COLNAGHI & CO., 144, 145 and'146, New Bond 
Street, W.1. Paintings, Drawings and Prints by 
Old and Modern Masters. During May. 

M. KNOEDLER & CO., Inc., 15, Old Bond Street, W. 1. 
Paintings by Mr. W. G. de GLEHN, R.A. From 
May Ist to 25th. 

CHARLES NOTT, LTD. Fourth Annual Exhibition of 
Chinese Hardstone Carvings. Opening May 25th. 
Catalogues on application. 

ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, LTD., 155, New Bond 
Street, W.1. Old Flower Pictures and Still Life 
Paintings. Until May 4th. ‘‘ La Fléche d’Or de 
Delacroix 4 Nos Jours.”” May 7th to June ist. 

FRANK T. SABIN, 154, New Bond Street, W. 1. English 
XVIIIth Century Paintings. George Morland Colour 
Prints. During May. 

WILDENSTEIN & CO., 11, Carlos Place, W.1. XIXth 
Century Masterpieces. Drawings by PAUL MAZE. 
During May. 

WALKER’S GALLERIES, LTD., 118, New Bond Street, 
W.1. Exhibition of the Works of JULIUS 
OLSSON, E. C. MOSS, F. A. J. PAUL, MRS. 
B. WOLKOFF, MRS. SHELDON-WILLIAMS 
and MARTIN HARDIE. Dates on application. 

M. HARRIS & SONS, 44-52, New Oxford Street, W.C. 1. 
Exhibition of Antique Furniture and Works of Art, 
at 61, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. During May. 


VICARS BROTHERS LTD., 12, Old Bond Street, W. r. 
Pictures of Big Game by ARTHUR WARDLE, 
R.I. During May. 

J. LEGER & SON, 13, Old Bond Street, W.1. Flower 


Pictures by KEITH BAYNES, VANESSA BELL, 
BEATRICE BLAND, DORA CROCKETT, 
CHARLES GINNER, DUNCAN GRANT, T. 
LEMAN HARE, AUGUSTUS JOHN, CATH- 
LEEN MANN, S. J. PEPLOE, H. E. DU 
PLESSIS, ROWLEY SMART, MATTHEW 
SMITH, ETHEL WALKER. April 25th to 
May 22nd. 

















AYR, SCOTLAND 


Mrs. LENNOX ALEXANDER 
THE BUT. ano. BEN 
4, WELLINGTON SQUARE, AYR 


FINE FOUR-SIDED GEORGIAN GLASS CABINET 
21in. x 21in., on tapering fluted legs. 


ANTIQUES 




















REGINALD MULLINS 
Genuine Antiques 





EXPERT VALUATIONS 





THE HALL, SALISBURY 


TEL. 196. ESTABLISHED 1827 

















PORTRAIT OF 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
By JOSEPH SIMPSON 


*. 
° * 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


As it will be impossible to reprint the May 
issue of “Apollo” which contains this 
unique portrait of His Majesty, it has been 
decided to publish a limited edition of 
the plate in two states : 

(1) 100 copies, on hand-made paper, hand coloured 


and signed by the artist, numbered from | to 
Published at £5 5s. each. 


(2) A limited edition, printed in facsimile colour 
on hand-made paper signed by the artist, at 
£2 2s. each. 


Early application for these plates is desirable, 
and it is hoped copies in both states will be 
available on May /[5th 





APOLLO, FIELD HOUSE, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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FRANK DOBSON’'S ~ PAX 
and other new Sculpture 
PAINTINGS BY MARC CHAGALL 
TRE LEICESTER GALLERIES 
LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON 10—6. Sats. 10—1 3 















Tel.: 5619 


STEWART ACTON 


12, Prince Albert Street, 
BRIGHTON 

Member British Antique Dealers’ Association 

GENUINE OLD FURNITURE, CHINA, 

NEEDLEWORK, PICTURES, SAMPLERS, 

CHINTZ, Etc., Etc. 


Trade Specially Invited 
OPEN UNTIL 7 p.m. SATURDAYS 


ae 


























PAINTINGS, WATER- 
COLOURS 


Visitors to Folkestone are invited 

to call and inspect our stock. 

Paintings covering all important 
Schools 


THE BAYLE GALLERIES 
FOLKESTONE 

















(One minute from Town Hall) 

















FRENCH GALLERY 


Il BERKELEY SQUARE 
LONDON W. | 


The Lord Berners Collec- 
tion of fine French pictures 
including a group of early 
with 
examples of 


Corots, together 
selected 


French Masters 


MAY 14th to JUNE 8th 


Daily 10-6 


Saturdays 10-! Admission Free 


| 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE MONTH—MAY 1935 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS, 195, Piccadilly, W.1. 126th Exhibition. 
Until May 30th 

THOS. AGNEW & SONS, LTD., 43, Old Bond Street, 
W.1 Pictures by PRINCE NICHOLAS OF 
GREECE. Until May 14th. 

BARBIZON HOUSE, o, Henrietta Street, Cavendish 
Square, W.1. Important Exhibition of Paintings 
not previously shown by P. WILSON STEER, 
O.M. Closing May 25th. 

BEAUX ARTS GALLERY, 1, Bruton Place, New Bond 
Street, W. 1. Water-colours by MARY E. HAMIL- 
TON until May 11th. By E.M.O’R. DICKEY until 
May 8th By C. ROCHE-CHEETHAM until 
May 25th. Woodcuts by STEFAN MROZEWSKI 
until May 25th. 

ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON, LTD., 157, New Bond 
Street, W.1. Third Peter Scott Exhibition of Wild 
Fowl and Game Birds. May 14th. 

BROOK STREET ART GALLERY, LTD., 14, Brook 
Street, W.1. Paintings by KATHERINE KIN- 
SELLA, LOXTON KNIGHT, R.B.A., and 
HAROLD WORKMAN. During May. 

CECIL DAVIS, 8, St. Mary Abbot's Terrace, Kensington, 
W.14. EARLY ENGLISH GLASS, including the 
recently discovered VERZELINI Goblet, two sealed 
Ravenscroft Specimens, and the Lidgerwood Col- 
lection of Jacobite and other rare Drinking Glasses 
From May 8th to June 4th. 

FRENCH GALLERY, 11, Berkeley Square, W.1. The 
Lord Berners Collection of fine French Pictures, 
including a group of early Corots, together with 
other examples of fine French Masters. May 14th 
to June 8th 

THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 
W.C.2. FRANK DOBSON’S “ PAX ”’ and other 
new sculpture. Paintings by MARC CHAGALL 
(for the first time in England). 1o—6. Sats. 1o—1l. 





P. & D. COLNAGHI & CO., 144, 145 and 146, New Bond 
Street, W.1. Paintings, Drawings and Prints by 
Old and Modern Masters. During May. 

M. KNOEDLER & CO., Inc., 15, Old Bond Street, W. 1 
Paintings by Mr. W. G. de GLEHN, R.A. From 
May Ist to 25th. 

CHARLES NOTT, LTD. Fourth Annual Exhibition of 
Chinese Hardstone Carvings. Opening May 25th. 
Catalogues on application. 

ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, LTD., 155, New Bond 
Street, W.1. Old Flower Pictures and Still Life 
Paintings. Until May 4th. “‘La Fléche d’Or de 
Delacroix & Nos Jours.”” May 7th to June rst. 

FRANK T. SABIN, 154, New Bond Street, W. 1. English 
XVIIIth Century Paintings. George Morland Colour 
Prints. During May. 

WILDENSTEIN & CO., 11, Carlos Place, W.1. XIXth 
Century Masterpieces. Drawings by PAUL MAZE. 
During May. 

WALKER’S GALLERIES, LTD., 118, New Bond Street, 
, ee Exhibition of the Works of JULIUS 
OLSSON, E. C. MOSS, F. A. J. PAUL, MRS. 
B. WOLKOFF, MRS. SHELDON-WILLIAMS 
and MARTIN HARDIE. Dates on application. 

M. HARRIS & SONS, 44-52, New Oxford Street, W.C. 1. 

Exhibition of Antique Furniture and Works of Art, 

at 61, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. During May. 

“ARS BROTHERS LTD., 12, Old Bond Street, W. 1. 

Pictures of Big Game by ARTHUR WARDLE, 

R.I. During May. 

-EGER & SON, 13, Old Bond Street, W.1. Flower 

Pictures by KEITH BAYNES, VANESSA BELL, 

BEATRICE BLAND, DORA CROCKETT, 

CHARLES GINNER, DUNCAN GRANT, T. 

LEMAN HARE, AUGUSTUS JOHN, CATH- 

LEEN MANN, S. J. PEPLOE, H. E. DU 

PLESSIS, ROWLEY SMART, MATTHEW 

SMITH, ETHEL WALKER. April 25th to 

May 22nd. 
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AYR, SCOTLAND 


Mrs. LENNOX ALEXANDER 
THE BUT. wo. BEN 
4, WELLINGTON SQUARE, AYR 


FINE FOUR-SIDED GEORGIAN GLASS CABINET 
21in. x 21in., on tapering fluted legs. 


ANTIQUES 




















REGINALD MULLINS 
Genuine Antiques 


EXPERT VALUATIONS 








THE HALL, SALISBURY 


TEL. 196. ESTABLISHED 1827 














PORTRAIT OF 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
By JOSEPH SIMPSON 


” 
+ ? 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


As it will be impossible to reprint the May 
issue of ‘*Apollo’’ which contains this 
unique portrait of His Majesty, it has been 
decided to publish a limited edition of 
the plate in two states : 

(1) 100 copies, on hand-made paper, hand coloured 


and signed by the artist, numbered from | to 
100. Published at £5 5s. each. 


(2) A limited edition, printed in facsimile colour 
on hand-made paper signed by the artist, at 
£2 2s. each. 


Early application for these plates is desirable, 
and it is hoped copies in both states will be 
available on May [5th 





APOLLO, FIELD HOUSE, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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FRANK DOBSON’'S ~ PAX 
and other new Sculpture 
PAINTINGS BY MARC CHAGALL 
THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 
LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON 10—6. Sats. 10—1 J 














Tel.: 5619 


STEWART ACTON 


12, Prince Albert Street, 
aa BRIGHTON 

Member British Antique Dealers’ Associat ion 
GENUINE OLD FURNITURE, CHINA, 
NEEDLEWORK, PICTURES, SAMPLERS, 

CHINTZ, Etc., Etc. 

Trade Specially Invited 

OPEN UNTIL 7 p.m. SATURDAYS 
































PAINTINGS, WATER- 
COLOURS 


Visitors to Folkestone are invited 

to call and inspect our stock. 

Paintings covering all important 
Schools 

















THE BAYLE GALLERIES 


(One minute from Town Hall) FOLKESTONE 














FRENCH GALLERY 


Il, BERKELEY SQUARE 
LONDON W. | 


The Lord Berners Collec- 
tion of fine French pictures 
including a group of early 
Corots, together with 
selected examples of 


French Masters 


MAY |l4th to JUNE 8th 


Daily 10-6 


Saturdays 10-! Admission Free 


| 
| 
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Illustration shows Pair George Il. Wigstands and Antique Half 
circle Table, 3 Old Chinese Bowls. A few pieces from our 
| extensive Collection of Antique Silver 








MUIRHEAD MOFFAT 


& CO. 





Established over 35 years Members B.A.D.A. 


Antiques Works of Art 


LARGE AND VARIED COLLECTION 
OF ANTIQUE FURNITURE, SILVER, 
PICTURES, CHINA, ETC. 


oO 


OVER 25 ROOMS 


oO 


TRADE ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 


132, BLYTHSWOOD ST., 
GLASGOW 


Telephone: DOUGLAS 2115 














ANTIQUE PEWTER 


FINE STUART CHURCH FLAGON. 
CIRCA 1620. £32 10 0 
Tel. No.: 


National 6429 H. & A. KIMBELL enter of to B-4-D-A) 


182, ALDERSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 


OLD JEWELLERY 


GENUINE ANTIQUES ONLY 


H. STUART PAGE 


The Old Vane Lodge, 
St. Austin’s Lane, Warrington 























FRENCH 


BARBER & SON canine 
PURVEYORS OF WORKS OF ART 


By APPOINTMENT TO HiS MAJESTY THE KING, ALSO TO THE LATE 
QUEENS ALEXANDRA AND VICTORIA 


3, HIGH STREET, WINDSOR PHone: 


616 














The well-known Antique Clock Specialists 


MESSRS. WARNER & GREEN 

(of Lincoln’s Inn Fields), have now removed to THE CLOCK 

STUDIO, 2, BANSTEAD RD., PURLEY, SURREY, with 

more commodious premises for showrooms and repairing works. 
Telephone No. : Purley 3960. 

















Valuations for Probate, Insurance, etc., Family Plate 
and Jewels, Pictures, Works of Art and Antiques 


THE LAW TIMES 


THE JOURNAL OF THE LAW AND THE LAWYERS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. Established 1843. 
Aneffective and appropriate advertisement medium for direct communi 
cation of the service and advice that can be offered to the legal profession 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
Per page, facing matter, £15; other pages, £12. Half-page and quarter- 
page (pro rata). 

Front page 10s. per inch single column. (2 inches) ; 

other pages, &s. ” ” 
£4 per column (104< 2} inches). 
Special Terms for a series. Specimen Copy on application. 
Advertisement Manager: THE LAW TIMES, THE FIELD HOUSE, 
BREAM’S BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Horsorn 3682 (7 Lines). 











the transference of their Entire Stock 


premises on one floor at 


4, BRUTON PLACE, NEW BOND STREET, W.! 


Mayfair 1672. 
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CECIL LEITCH & KERIN LTD. beg to announce 


























Furniture 
to more suitable Sculpture 
Bronzes 
Majolica 
Porcelains 
Majolica, Wesdo, London 
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Telephone : —- MAYFAIR 6356. 





BY APPOINTMENT 


P.& D. COLNAGHI & C- 


(ESTABLISHED 1760) 


PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS AND PRINTS 


BY 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


10-6 (SATURDAYS, 10-1) eri ter ADMISSION FREE 


144, 145, 146, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.| 


Telegrams :—-COLNAGHI, WESDO-LONDON. Cables 


: —COLNAGHI - LONDON 




















OLD D 
go aes aia M5 


rEL.: WHITEHALL 7163 





J. NORTHCOTE, R.A. 


Size 23} 19} 


OIL PAINTINGS, PORCELAINS, MINIATURES, 


FURNITURE AND OBJETS D’ART 
Special Enquiries Solicited 
A VISIT WELL REPAID 




















FREDERICK JONES 


Genuine Antiques Only 





FINE QUALITY CHIPPENDALE SERPENTINE CHEST 
OF DRAWERS, with original handles and escutcheons 


Telephone 3052 


1, TAVISTOCK STREET, BEDFORD 
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BY APPOINTMENI 











APOLLO 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
and WORKS OF ART 











61, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W.1 


From APRIL to JULY, at the above address, an 


EXHIBITION 


to celebrate the 


SILVER JUBILEE YEAR | 


and the 
67th ANNIVERSARY OF OUR FOUNDATION | 


OPEN DAILY 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. (SATURDAYS 9—1) 








M. HARRIS & SONS 





BY APPOINTMEN1 
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APOLLO 


A JOURNAL OF.THE-ARTS 
Edited by T. LEMAN HARE 








LONDON 
THE FIELD PRESS (1930) LIMITED 
BREAM’S BUILDINGS 
E.C.4 


& 761 \ 27 PE 
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Be Appointment to 
bis Majesty The Rina 


Finest 
Chinese 
Art 


Ewer in pai ting or creamy white glazed porcellaneous stoneware. 
Height 6 ins. Sung Dynasty, 960-1279. 


of colour and craftsmanship of a Chinese work of art. Why not add one 


eh these restless dDaps there is peace and satisfaction in the perfect harmonp 
to pour home ? 


ur Galleries, open 10-6 daily, contain a splendid selection, at strictly 
moderate prices, of all the classic periods. Zi you cannot call we will 


gladly send our suggestions and photographs to meet pour requirements by 
return of post. 


A written guarantee with every object 


SPINK @& SON, Ltd. 


5, 6 & 7, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
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R7], Walls Male Raa Bala Malatala ala Matala Sala tala Sala talatalatalatalatalntalatalatalntalana'eta'analnnatans' 


Tel.: WHITEHALL 5275, 3 lines ESTABLISHED 1772 Cables: ‘“‘ JADEITE, LONDON” 
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